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PREFACE. 


r is a frequent complaint that the English public 
now little of India. It is cert;' Jly curious that, until 
within the last few years, the study of Indian history 
brmed no part of the ordinary curriculum of our 
.chools; though it might have been supposed that a 
•ecord so full of brilliant deeds would have had a strong 
md special attraction for our English youth. One 
eason, however, for this general indifference or ignor- 
mce may have been the want of popular books upon 
.he subject, calculated to engage the attention of the 
ordinary reader. Down to quite a recent date, almost 
die only compositions of this kind were Lord Macaulay’s 
picturesque essays on Clive and Warren Hastings. 
And though much, it is true, has recently been done 
in this direction, there still remains room, if I mistake 
iot, for a compilation such as the present, in which the 
wading facts of Anglo-Indian history are presented 
vithout unnecessary detail. In truth, it has been my 
lesire to tell my story with the utmost simplicity, believ- 
ng that its deep, intrinsic interest cannot fail to secure 
the reader’s attention. The many difficult problems 
aonnected with our position in India and our relation'' 
towards its people have necessarily been left untouchr 
as out of place in a work which simply indicates th 
.o the student—furnishes him, as it were, with 
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THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE ENGLISH 
AND THE FRENCH. 

I. 

The reports of.the treasure which the Portuguese 
brought from their possessions in India stimulated the 
Elizabethan merchants to seek a footing in the East. 
It was for this purpose such persevering efforts were 
made to discover a north-west passage to ‘ Far 
Cathay’ ; and, when these failed, an expedition under 
Sir Hugh Willoughby attempted a voyage to the north¬ 
east, only to perish miserably on the frozen shores of 
Lapland (1554). The north-west route again rose into 
favour,and Frobisherand Davis(i576-1587)found their 
way into the recesses of the Arctic Ocean. But a new 
channel to India still remained undiscovered; and 
English enterprise resolved to dispute the pretensions 
ot the Portuguese, and undertake the voyage round 
the Cape ot Good Hope. Drake, in the course of his 
famous circumnavigation of the globe, returned to 
England by this route, after visiting the Molucca 
Islands, and opening up a friendly intercourse with 
the King of Ternate (1580). Thomas Cavendish, an 
adventurer of noble birth, who followed in the great 
sea-king’s track, visited the Philippines, the Ladrones, 
the Moluccas, and accumulated a mass of information 
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bod) 7 politic and corporate by the name of, ‘ The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London, 
Trading to the East Indies.’ A fleet of five ships, 
under Captain James Lancaster, sailed from Torbay 
on the 2nd of May, 1601. The voyage was by no 
means unsuccessful, and the Company felt encouraged 
to persevere in their design. In the course of ten 
years, from 1603 to 1613, ten other voyages were 
undertaken, and their general result fully satisfied 
the expectations of their promoters. The fleet which 
sailed in 16 ri met with a favourable reception at 
Surat; and the Company obtained permission to 
establish factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Camboya, 
and Goya. A firman, or decree, of the Great Mogul, 
or emperor, bestowed various commercial privileges 
upon them. It was issued on the nth of January, 
1613, and authorised the first establishment of the 
English on the mainland of India, then ‘ the seat of 
one of the most extensive and splendid monarchies on 
the surface of the globe.’ 

The Mogul court was at that time well inclined 
towards the English, having been rudely and unjustly 
treated by the Portuguese government; and Sir 
Thomas Roe, who was sent on an embassy in 1614, 
was received with special distinction. Pie obtained 
redress ot certain grievances alleged by the English 
m> tc ants, and concluded a treaty by which they 
W 5 r< ? a owe d to trade and plant factories in any part 
o t ie vlogul dominions, Surat, Bengal, and Sindy 
emg specially named. In 1617 the Company raised 
a capital of ,£1,600,000. They were then possessed 
of thirty-six ships, from 100 to 1,000 tons burden. 

mit operations, however, were not carried on with¬ 
out some risk, owing to the formidable competition of 
l ie ortuguese, and more particularly of the Dutch, 
u l ° flIi alIjHwcteeded in monopolising the commerce 
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Ten years later the Company was again threat¬ 
ened with the misfortune it most dreaded, that of com¬ 
petition. A scheme was set on foot to subscribe the 
capital of a new East India Company, and assumed 
such proportions, that it engaged the attention of the 
King and his Council. The old Company, meanwhile, 
went on its way, which was often a blundering and ill- 
considered way,—removing the seat of government 
from Surat to Bombay, and elevating the latter, 
in 1687, into a regency; forming Madras into a 
corporation, governed by a mayor and aldermen ; and 
engaging in unsuccessful hostilities with the Nawab of 
Bengal. The reverses they experienced at Hugh, how¬ 
ever, were afterwards retrieved through the skill and 
courage of their agent, Charnock, who deserves to be 
remembered as the first of the long line of energetic 
and able leaders who have built up the Anglo-Indian 
empire. A new Nawab had ascended the viceregal 
throne; and being well disposed towards the English, 
he invited Charnock to re-establish the Company’s 
factories in BShgal, offering a compensation of 80,000 
rupees lor the losses the English settlers had sus¬ 
tained. Charnock,* who had retired to Madras, ac- 
t opted the Viceroy’s offer, embarked for Bengal with 
tie Company’s commercial establishments; an don the 
- 4 tli of August, 1690, hoisted the English standard 
cn t ic bank ot the Ilugli, thus laying the foundation of 
ie city °l Calcutta. Eight years elapsed, however, 
Je 01 e tic Company’s agents obtained permission, by 
a present of 16,000 rupees to the Viceroy, to purchase 
tie tnee villages ot Calcutta, Chuttanutty, and Go- 
V ‘ n P ur> on which the * city of palaces’ now stands. 

t h.ii ivh'I., ciied' in 1692. His name survives at Barrack- 
, ’ ' AnK natives still designate Aohanuk, and a plain 

Joans graveyard, Calcutta, marks his last 
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the latter composed sometimes of nine, and sometimes 
of twelve members. Law and order were preserved 
among' the natives dwelling within the Company s 
territory by the usual zemindarry courts; namely, the 
foujdary court, for criminal law; the cutcherry, for 
civil causes ; and the collector’s court, for deciding 
questions respecting revenue. The judges in these 
courts were servants of the Company, appointed by 
the president and council, and removable at pleasure. 
The commercial transactions of the Company were 
carried on through agents, called factors, or chiefs of 
factories, who resided at convenient points, and had 
charge of the factories and warehouses there erected. 
The Company also maintained a small body of troops 
in each presidency, partly Europeans, regularly trained 
and uniformed, and partly native sepoys,* who were 
armed principally with sword and shield, though 
accustomed to the use of the musket, and commanded 
by native officers. 

Briefly tracing the progress of the Calcutta Pre¬ 
sidency, we find the Company’s agents constantly 
remonstrating against the extortions of the native 
government. At one time, a demand is made of 
30,000 rupees, at another of 60,000, by the Nawab or 
Viceroy; while the ‘king of Patna’ exacts 22,000, 
and ' the horse-leeches of Murshedabad ’ obtained 
25,000. Ihe Viceroy of the three soubahs of Bengal, 
Lehar, and Orissa in 1702 was Mir Jaffier; and his 
inteiference was found so vexatious that an embassy 
was sent to Delhi to obtain redress of grievances. It 
succeeded, owing to the happy circumstance that the 
surgeon of the embassy, Mr. Hamilton, cured the 
Emperor of a troublesome disease, and was rewarded 
with a grant of the privileges which the Company 


0 From spahi, a soldier. 
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rate at Trincomalee, which it captured and garrisoned; 
and it also captured St. Thome, or Meliapur, on the 
coast of Coromandel. The Dutch, however, were not 
inclined to yield precedence to these aggressive rivals; 
and a strong squadron retook Trincomalee within a 
few weeks, while St. Thome was recovered early in 
1674. So far the French had accomplished nothing ; 
but some sixty adventurers, set free from St. Thome 
by virtue of the articles of capitulation, acknowledged 
the leadership of Francois Martin, a man of exceptional 
energy and courage, and marched first to a plot of 
territory which they had purchased north of the Cole- 
roon. Martin there ingratiated himself with the native 
governor, Shere KhanLedi; and secured permission to 
raise such buildings as were necessary for the accom¬ 
modation of his followers, and to surround them with 
some slight defences. Wise treatment of the natives 
(the brench. never display'abroad so much pride of 
race as characterises the English) induced many of 
them to settle within the walls of the new town, which 
was at first called Phortchery, but was afterwards and 
is now known as Pondichery. 

Martin’s administration was prudent, energetic, 
and sagacious ; so that Pondichery waxed richer and 
stronger every year, until it became such an eyesore to 
tH< Dutch, that they determined upon its reduction. A 
aige fleet, having on board 1,500 European troops, 
vu 1 lass guns, mortars, and a siege train, appeared 
( ° r< ^the brench fortress at the end of August, 1693, 
anc a ^ er a twelve days’ bombardment compelled it to 
sun ender. With all his hopes baffled, Martin returned 
to b ranee. I here, however, he was received right 
worthfly ; and his representations of the value of 
ondichery were so vivid, that when the Peace of 
^vick was concluded, the restoration of this fortress 
one of the conditions on which France specially 
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the daring' and original genius of Joseph Francois 
Dupleix, the first councillor and military commis¬ 
sioner of its supreme council.* This man’s brain 
was fertile in bold ideas; and it occurred to him to 
make Pondichery the centre of a large coasting and 
inland trade, as well as a depot for foreign commerce. 
I he government of Pondichery had no funds to 
embark in such an undertaking; but the European 
residents were glad to follow Dupleix in a course 
which, as they speedily found, led to wealth and for¬ 
tune. In 1730 Dupleix was appointed intendant or 
director of Chandernagur, a French settlement which, 
having received little attention from the Company, 
had fallen into a state of stagnation and decay. 
Dupleix, however, saw its capabilities, and proceeded 
to make the most of them. Colonel Malleson informs 


us that he had not occupied the intendantship four years 
when, in place of the half-dozen country boats which, 
on his arrival, were lying unemployed at the landing- 
place, he had at sea thirty or forty ships,—a number 
which increased before his departure to seventy-two,— 
engaged in carrying the merchandise of Bengal to 
GHirat, to Jeddo, to Mocha, to Bassora, and to China. 
His brilliant success in this sphere of activity marked 
him out for promotion; and in October, 1741, he 
aimed at Pondichery, to take the oaths as. Govemor- 
jc.ncial and to assume the title and dignity of 
u\\nL), which the Emperor had conferred upon his 
picc tcessor, with the command of 4,500 horsemen. 

e was now in a position in which his genius could 
lind ample scope for its energies. The settlement 
' vas sufte ying from the disastrous effects of a recent 
aiathi invasion; and though war between France 


* Dupleix, the son of 
ladies, was born at Landr 
l6 97 - 
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-uis, in the province ot Flandre, in 
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the British Government with that Court, and of preventing the French 
from gaining a footing in Burma. Captain Symes obtained a Royal 
Order (No. x), whereby permission was given for a British Agent or 
Superintendent to reside at Rangoon, to protect the interests of British 
subjects, and arrangements were made for the protection of trade. 

In virtue of these arrangements Captain Cox was appointed Superin¬ 
tendent, and he landed at Rangoon in October 1796. He proceeded to 
the capital to deliver certain presents to the King, which had been formerly 
promised by Captain Symes. He was, however, treated with much 
contumely. Eventually he returned to Rangoon and left for Bengal at the 

latter end of 1797. 

About this time disputes arose on the border between Aralcan 
and Chittagong. The Burmese had conquered Arakan in 1784. The 
Arakanese rebelled, and about the year i 7 97 numbers of them began to 
take refuge in the Chittagong district. The Burmese Governor of Arakan 
wrote during 1798, and demanded in an insolent manner that the fugitives 
should be given up. The Governor-General, the Marquess of Wellesley, 
then determined to send another Embassy to the Court of Ava. Captain 
Symes was again selected. He proceeded to the capital. There he 
obtained merely a verbal assurance that no further demand would be made 
for the Arakanese fugitives. The King would make no apology for the 
style in which the demand had been made, nor enter into any new engage¬ 
ment. Captain Symes returned to Rangoon, where he was not treated 
with ordinary civility by the Governor, and left for Bengal in January 

After this Captain Canning was deputed to Rangoon, apparently as 
the representative of Captain Symes, to endeavour to obtain some apology 
from the Burmese Court for their past insolence, and to ascertain whether 
the French were establishing any interest in Burma. However, in conse¬ 
quence of the overbearing conduct of the local authorities at Rangoon, 
Captain Canning was, before long, obliged to leave the country. 

In the year 1809 Captain Canning was again deputed to Rangoon as 
Agent to the Governor-General. He was apparently instructed to enter 
into explanations regarding the blockade of the Isle of trance, which 
interfered with the trade, between Rangoon and that island. Captain 
Canning proceeded to the capital, and was well received. He accom¬ 
plished his object and returned to Bengal. 

In the year 1811 the Arakanese once more rebelled, and many of them 
having fled to the district of Chittagong, disputes again occurred on that 
frontier, An Arakanese Chief collected a body of his countrymen in the 
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town for forty-four lakhs of rupees, independently of the 
merchandise, the naval and military stores, and the 
money belonging to the Company. It was also pro¬ 
vided that the town should be evacuated by the French 
troops in three months, and should not be again 
attacked during the war.* 

The indignation of Dupleix when he became 
acquainted with these lenient terms knew no bounds. 
He had conceived the design of the total expulsion 
of the English from India, and now found himselt 
thwarted by one whom he considered his subordinate. 
La Bourdonnais, on the other hand, refused to acknow¬ 
ledge any authority in India as superior to his own, 
and arrested the deputies whom Dupleix had sent 
to undertake the government of Madras. Upon the 
intrigues which followed it is not necessary to dwell. 
Dupleix, unable to use force, resorted to cratt, and 
entered into negotiations with La Bourdonnais tor the 
possession of Madras on the understanding that he 
should observe the conditions of capitulation to which 
the latter had agreed. While these were pending the 
monsoon set in with unusual violence; and though 
the ships laden with the spoil of Madras escaped its 
disastrous effects, the French men-of-war were either 
wrecked or disabled. The loss in men alone exceeded 
1,200. Dispirited and exhausted, the unfortunate La 
Bourdonnais wrote to Dupleix: ‘My part is taken 
regarding Madras ; I abandon it to you. I have signed 
the capitulation ; it is for you to keep my word. 1 am 
so disgusted with this wretched Madras, that I would 
give an arm never to have put foot in it. It has cost 
us too much.’ 

Refitting his little squadron as best he could, he 


<0 


*50: 


Mill, iii., 77; Marshman, i., 151, 152; 
blei^, ii., 10, 11. 
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Resident at the Court of the other ; and it was stipulated that a commercial 

treaty should be afterwards negotiated. 

To arrange this commercial treaty, Mr. John Crawfurd proceeded to 
Amarapura, wdiere, on the 23rd November 1826, he signed a Treaty 
(No. Ill) of four articles. 

Under the Treaty of Yandabo Colonel H. Burney was appointed Resi¬ 
dent at the Court of Ava. He arrived there in April 1830. He remained 
at the Burmese Court until June 1837, when he proceeded to Rangoon and 
eventually returned to Bengal. The immediate cause of his leaving was 
a revolution during which the reigning King was deposed, and his brother 
the Prince of Tharawadi, ascended the throne. 

In 1834 an Agreement (No. IV) was made for the restoration to 
Burma of the Kubo valley, which had been annexed to Manipur. At the 
end of 1881, in consequence of disturbances which had occurred on the 
frontier, and to remove doubts regarding jurisdiction, the limits of the 
Kubo valley were definitely ascertained, and the boundary between Burma 
and Manipur was finally demarcated, but the Burmese Government declined 
to recognise the delimitation. 

In 1838 Colonel Benson was deputed to the Court of Burma to re¬ 
establish the friendly relations which had been interrupted. He reached the 
capital in October 1838. In consequence of the insulting conduct of the 
Burmese Court, the Resident left Amarapura in 1839. From that time 
there was no direct official communication between the Governor-General 
of India and the King of Burma for several years. 

In July 1851 Lieutenant-Colonel Bogle, Commissioner of the Fenas- 
serim province, forwarded to the Supreme Government a petition from 
the master of a British ship, complaining of gross oppression which lie had 
suffered from the Governor of Rangoon. In November of that year 
Commodore Lambert was deputed to Rangoon with a letter addressed to 
the King, in order to obtain redress. But all reparation for the injuries 
suffered by British subjects was refused. The Governor-General therefore 
sent a force to Rangoon, under the command of Major-General Godwin. 
Rangoon fell to the combined naval and military forces on the 14th April 
1852. From that time, until the 27th January 1853, no communication 
from the Burmese Government reached the British commanders. When 
the combined forces had advanced to Myede, about 250 miles by the river 
above Rangoon, a Burmese officer arrived with a letter, announcing that a 
new King reigned in Amarapura, and expressing his desire for peace. Early 
in April the Burmese Wungyi, duly empowered, reached Prome, but as 
he refused to sign a treaty acknowledging the province of Pegu to be 
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town for forty-four lakhs of rupees, independently of the 
merchandise, the naval and military’ stores, and the 
money belonging - to the Company. It was also pro¬ 
vided that the town should be evacuated by the French 
troops in three months, and should not be again 
attacked during the war.* 

The indignation of Dupleix when he became 
acquainted with these lenient terms knew no bounds. 
He had conceived the design of the total expulsion 
of the English from India, and now found himselt 
thwarted by one whom he considered his subordinate. 
La Bourdonnais, on the other hand, refused to acknow¬ 
ledge any authority in India as superior to his own, 
and arrested the deputies whom Dupleix had sent 
to undertake the government of Madras. Upon the 
intrigues which followed it is not necessary to dwell. 
Dupleix, unable to use force, resorted to craft, and 
entered into negotiations with La Bourdonnais for the 
possession of Madras on the understanding that he 
should observe the conditions of capitulation to which 
the latter had agreed. While these were pending the 
monsoon set in with unusual violence; and though 
the ships laden with the spoil of Madras escaped its 
disastrous effects, the French men-of-war were either 
wrecked or disabled. The loss in men alone exceeded 
1,200. Dispirited and exhausted, the unfortunate La 
Bourdonnais wrote to Dupleix: ‘My part is taken 
regarding Madras ; I abandon it to you. I have signed 
the capitulation ; it is for you to keep my word. I am 
so disgusted with this wretched Madras, that I would 
give an arm never to have put foot in it. It has cost 
us too much.’ 

Re fitting his little squadron as best he could, he 
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August 1868 he was arrested in Rangoon and sent as a State prisoner tc 

Chunar. In 1882 this prince, known as the Myingun Prince, succeeded in 
escaping from British territory and resided first at Chandarnagar, an 
later at "Pondicherry. In 1889 he left Pondicherry and went to Saigon, 
where he has since remained. In 1867 a Treaty (No. VI) was con 
eluded at Mandalay between the British and Burmese Governments pro¬ 
viding for the mutual extradition of criminals; the free intercourse of traders - 
and the establishment of permanent diplomatic relations between the two 
countries. I11 1868 an expedition was sent under the command ot Major 
Sladen to explore the old trade routes between south-western China an 
•Burma via Bhamo, to ascertain the causes of the cessation of the valua e 
trade formerly carried on by these routes, the possibility of reviving it, and 
the influence exercised upon it by the Shans, Panthays, and Kachins. 
expedition arrived safely at Momein (now known as T6ngyueh)-wlnch was 
then in the hands of the Muhammadan Panthays who had rebelled against 
the Chinese—and gathered much valuable information as to the physical 
characteristics of the country and its trade capabilities. 

In ,874 a similar expedition was sent under the command ol Colo 

Browne, but owing to unforeseen obstacles was compelled to return without 
having effected its purposes and with the loss of one of its mem >ers, . 

Mareary, who was murdered near the Chinese border town o Manwaing. 
This led to negotiations with the Chinese Government, which resulted in 
the agreement signed at Cliefu on the 13th September 1876. By this 
agreement the Yunnan case was satisfactorily settled, am an in emn^y 
w°as paid by China, while further arrangements were made in 1 f • . 

official intercourse and the regulation of trade. So long as Mindon Mm 
Mved though he clung to the obsolete ceremonials, to which he m, 

accustomed, and thus in his later years debarred the British Resident at 

Mandalay from access to his presence, there w r as no reason to appre len a 

breach in the friendship between England and Burma. . 

In October 1878 Mindon Min died, and was succeeded by his son, the 
Thibaw Prince. Early in 1879 the execution of a number of the members 
of the royal family at Mandalay excited much horror in lower Burma. 
Executions of this kind were the usual incidents of a change in the occu¬ 
pancy of the throne of Ava. But hitherto, owing to the remoteness of the 
capital of the Burmese kingdom from British territories, and to the diffi¬ 
culty of communication, these relics of barbarism had not been forcibly 
presented before , the eyes of the civilized world. In 1879 a British 
Resident was stationed at Mandalay; telegraphic communication was opened 
between upper and lower Burma; and trading steamers passed constantly 
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strated their inherent weakness, however strong in 
numbers; and it gave the English that confidence in 
their own valour and strategy which contributed more 
than anything else to the successive subversion of the 
native thrones.’* The victories gained by small Euro¬ 
pean detachments over the immense forces of the 
native princes are to be explained by three considera¬ 
tions: first, they had the advantage of discipline: and it 
is known that even an English mob, in its extreme fury, 
or a Parisian proletariat, animated by revolutionary 
enthusiasm, can effect nothing against a small body of 
regular troops; second, their weapons were superior, 
the Indian soldiers being armed with rusty match¬ 
locks or with sabres, which were useful only in hand- 
to-hand encounters; and third, they had the vivida vis 
of race. They believed in their superiority, and this 
belief doubled their offensive power; nor was the 
belief unfounded. They were physically, morally, 
and intellectually stronger than the natives, enfeebled 
by an enervating climate, a spare diet, and a life of 
apathetic indolence. 

_ Dupleix, secure in the possession of Madras, and 
relieved from the presence of La Bourdonnais, hastened 
to cancel the treaty which the French leader had con- 
c luded with the governor of Madras. He confiscated 
ad the property of the English, public and private ; and 
or eied the English inhabitants who refused to take 
tne oath of allegiance to the French, to quit the town 
wit un four days. Governor Moore and the principal 
iesicents, in spite of their protests, were conveyed to 
. 011 ichery, and paraded through its streets, though 
in ot iei respects they were courteously treated. Some 
o tie English succeeded in effecting their escape to 
01 1 ^.t. David, and among them was a young writer, 
named Robert Clive, who was destined to'revenge 
0 Marshman, j. 191. 
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not necessary. Such was the state ot affairs at the beginning of. 885. 

Early in that year the Burmese Government found, or made cause , 

complaint againlt the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation, a company 
of merchant, chiefly British subjects, who had extensive deal.ngs in 
upper Burma. The claim which the Burmese Government advance 
against the corporation was for several lakhs of rupees In J.ew f t 
magnitude of the interests which the corporation h«I at std^tihe 
Chief Commissioner addressed the Burmese Government for the puipose 
of securing an impartial investigation of their complaint Disregarding 
this attempt at mediation, the Burmese Council deeded the case against 

tie corporation without giving them reasonable opportunity of being 
heard, and condemned-them to pay a fine amounting to £230,000. Act g 
Wthe orders of the Supreme Government, the Chief Commission 
protested against this despotic act of the Burmese authorities,. and '■* 
f, fn qtav proceedings against the corporation, and to refer the matter 
tcTan arbitrator'appomted by His Excellency the Viceroy. The reply of 
the Burmese Foreign Minister was that proceedings against the coipoia 
ion wodd on no account be suspended. In view of this deceive and 

discourteous refusal to accept the mediation of the British Government 

i„ a case where the interests of British subjects were largely involved, and 
bearing in mind the accumulated grounds for dissatisfaction wi i 
• r fafp nf things the Government of India decided once for a 
adjust the relations between the two countries. The Chief Commissioner 
was therefore instructed to send to the King 0 Burma an u t,malum 
du ring him to suspend action in the execution of the decree against the 
rnrnoratfon ■ to receive at Mandalay an envoy from the Viceroy with a 

? Tto the settlement of the matter at issue; and in future to perm, the 

” idence It his capital of an agent of the Indian Government, who should 
be Sand treated with the respect due to the Government which 
. ret,resented. It was further intimated that the Burmese uovernmen 
L Id in future be required to regulate the external relations o t f conn ry 
the advice offhe Government of India, and to afford 
f •ptips for opening up British trade with China. A letter einio ying 
these terms was despatched by special steamer to Mandalay on the 22 n 
October 1885. The Burmese Government were informed that a rep y 

must be received not later than the loth November, and that, unless fie 

conditions laid down were accepted without reserve, the Indian Governmen 
would deal witli the matter as it thought fit. In view of the possible refusa 
ov the Burmese Government of the terms offered to them, preparations were 
Jade for the despatch to Rangoon of a military force of 10,000 men On 
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strated their inherent weakness, however strong in 
numbers; and it gave the English that confidence in 
their own valour and strateg) r which contributed more 
than anything else to the successive subversion of the 
native thrones.’ * The victories gained by small Euro¬ 
pean detachments over the immense forces of the 
native princes are to be explained by three considera¬ 
tions: first, they had the advantage of discipline: and it 
is known that even an English mob, in its extreme fury, 
or a Parisian proletariat, animated by revolutionary 
enthusiasm, can effect nothing against a small body of 
regular troops; second, their weapons were superior, 
the Indian soldiers being armed with rusty match¬ 
locks or with sabres, which were useful only in hand- 
to-hand encounters ; and third, they had the vivida vis 
of race. They believed in their superiority, and this 
belief doubled their offensive power; nor was the 
belief unfounded. They were physically, morally, 
and intellectually stronger than the natives, enfeebled 
by an enervating climate, a spare diet, and a life of 
apathetic indolence. 

Dupleix, secure in the possession of Madras, and 
relieved from the presence of La Bourdonnais, hastened 
to cancel the treaty which the French leader had con¬ 
cluded with the governor of Madras. He confiscated 
all the property of the English, public and private ; and 
ordered the English inhabitants who refused to take 
tne oath of allegiance to the French, to quit the town 
within four days. Governor Moore and the principal 
1 esi dents, in spite of their protests, were conveyed to 
1 ondichery, and paraded through its streets, though 
in other respects they were courteously treated. Some 
of the English succeeded in effecting their escape to 
Fort St. David, and among them was a young writer, 
n.uned Robert Clive, who was destined to revenge 
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II.—THE SHAN STATES. 

The Shan States formed an integral part of the Burmese Kingdom. 
As at present defined they are divided into— 

(1) The Northern Shan States (under the supervision of the Super¬ 
intendent, Northern Shan States). 

(2) The Southern Shan States (under the supervision of the Super¬ 
intendent and Political Officer, Southern Shan States). 

(3) The Myelat (under the supervision of the Superintendent and 
Political Officer, Southern Shan States). 

(4) States under, the supervision of the Commissioner, Mandalay 
Division. 

(5) States under the supervision of the Commissioner, Sagaing 
Division. 

The States west of the Irawadi were at the time of annexation, Wuntho, 
Kale, Hsawngsup, Zingkaling Hkamti and Hkamti LSng. Of these, the 
first two have been abolished, the third and fourth are under the supet 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, and the fifth under that of 
the Commissioner, Mandalay Division. 

East of the Irawadi, and separated from it by districts under 
settled administration, lies the great stretch of country known as the 
northern and southern Shan States. The Burmese Government alvyays 
claimed sovereignty over these States up to aud beyond the Mekong rivet. 
But from time to time, as opportunity occurred, the Sawbwas endeavoured 
to throw off the Burmese yoke. At the date of the annexation of upper 
Burma the rulers of the several of the more powerful States were in exile 
at Kgngtflng, an important State east of the Salween river. These exiled 
Chiefs conceived the plan of erecting the Shan States into an independent 
kingdom, and invited a scion of the Burmese royal house, known as the 
Limbin Prince, to become their sovereign. The Limbin Prince joined the 
exiles at Kengtung, and with them crossed the Salween. Till the end 
of 1886 a great part of the cis-Salween States was in the hands of this 

coalition. In January 1887 a British force entered the Shan States and 
the Limbin Prince’s confederacy almost at once fell to pieces. The Chiefs 
of the cis-Salween States tendered their submission and received sanads 
of appointment on suitable terms. 

With the exception of Mong Mlt, the Shan States east of the Irawadi 
are administered by two superintendents, one for the southern Shan 









The French hurriedlyretreated to Pondichery,which the 
English admiral proceeded to menace, and blockaded 
for several months. In August, 1748, he was joined 
by Admiral Boscawen, who had been despatched from 
England for the purpose of defending the English 
settlements in India. The English armament then 
consisted of upwards of thirty vessels, none under 500 
tons, and thirteen of them ships of the line,—the largest 
maritime force that had ever appeared in Indian waters. 
Boscawen, who took the chief command, determined on 
the capture of Pondichery, and disembarked an army, 
which, when reinforced by the troops at Fort St. David, 
amounted to 3,720 Europeans, and about 2,300 natives. 
The English were sanguine that the disgrace and 
disaster at Madras would be avenged ; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, Boscawen was not equal to his opportunity. He 
had had no experience in military operations, and the 
siege lasted from the 6tli of September to the 17th 
ol October without any progress being made. The 
defence was gallantly maintained; but the attack failed, 
not from want of courage or perseverance on the part 
of the besiegers, but the lack of skill in their commander. 
Having lost 1,065 men from sickness or the fire of the 
enemy, Boscawen raised the siege, and re-embarked 
the sailors and heavy stores, while the army, chagrined 
and dispirited, retreated to Fort St. David. It should 
be noted that young Robert Clive, who had abandoned 
t ie civil service'for the profession of arms, served in 
t is expedition as an ensign, and won distinction by 
is courage and high military spirit. None can doubt 
-'lit that victory would have crowned the exertions of 
t c- English, had they been led by the genius of Clive. 

I he repulse at Pondichery produced a great effect 
on ^ ie native mind. The Indian princes, including 
c\en the Mogul, lavished their compliments upon 
upleix. France was regarded by all as the para- 
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and 1900 the boundary up to 25°35' north, with the exception of the portion 
passing through the Wa country, was fixed by a boundary commission. 

The status of the trans-Salween States has now been definitely settled. 
They are in the same position politically as the othei Shan States. Up to 
1895 Kengtung was considered to be outside British India and to be a State 
in subordinate alliance. 

Kenghdng and Mong Lem, which have been ceded to China, keng- 
cheng, which has been in part ceded to France and in part absor 
Kengtung, and Chiengsen, which has been ceded to Siam, are no longer 

included in the Shan States. . . , 

The rulers of the Shan States all receive orders of appointment signed 

by the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. The appointment orders are called 
sanads in the case of Sawbwas, and either sanads or appointment orders in 
the case of the lesser Chiefs who are termed Myozas ^ Ngwegunhmu, 
Forms of the Sanad (No. X), of the Appointment Orders (No. XI), and o 
the form of grant used in cases of succession to Shan and Karen Chiefs 
(No XII) are given. The sanads bestowed on Sawbwas of Hsipa* 
(No. XIII), and Kengtung (No. XIV) differ slightly from those granted co the 
other Chiefs of similar rank. The first sanad granted to the Kengtung in 
1890 differred considerably from the sanads granted to the cis-Salween 
States. Its terms were grounded on the assumption that kengtung was1 no 

in British India but was a State in subordinate alliance witn the b 

Government. In 1 895, however, the situation waschanged l by -the establish- 
ment of a garrison and an assistant political officer a e 
assumption above mentioned became as inconvenient administratively as 
wasTnaccnrate historically. It was recognised that without doubt Keugtung 
was historically part of the territories formerly governed by King lhibaw, 
which, by the proclamation of the .St January ,886, became part of the 
British dominions, although the State was at that time in re <: non agains 

Kin ' Tliibaw. Kengtung was accordingly included in t e no 1 ica ion o 

the Chief Commissioner of Burma, in the Political Department, o. 11, 
dated the 11 th July 1895, which notified the territories constituting e 
Shan States. In 1896 the death of Sau Kawn Hkam Hpu, and the accessio 1 
Sau Kawn Kiao Intaleng, provided a suitable opportunity ior bringing 
: he terms of the sanad {vide No. XIV) into conformity with those ol the 
irst sanad issued to Hsipaw, the conditions as to the subordina 1011 o 
:ertain small States and the temporary remission of tribute being simi.ar in 

In the northern and southern Shan States the criminal and cm , 
ireli as the revenue, administration is vested in the Chiefs, subject to the 
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chery and Fort St. David a number of troops greatly superior to 
any which either of the two nations had assembled in India; and 
as if it was impossible that a military force which feels itself 
capable of enterprises should refrain from attempting them, the 
two settlements, no longer authorised to fight with each other, 
took the resolution of employing their arms in the contests 
of the princes of the country, the English with great indiscre¬ 
tion, the French with the utmost ambition.' 


C 2 
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Nkhums, and the Marans. Several of the other hill tribes of the north¬ 
eastern frontier, notably the Marus, the Szis, and the Lashis, as well as t te 
Lisaws or Yawyins, have been looked upon as Kachins, whom t ley 
resemble somewhat in manners and dress. It appears, however, probable 
from their language that these tribes are ethnically more closely related to 
the Burmans than to the Kachins. 

In the first year after the annexation it was through the British occu¬ 
pation of Mogaung and their interests in the jade mines that they were 
chiefly brought into contact with the Kachins. Early in 1886 a British 
force accompanied by the Deputy Commissioner, Bhamo, visited Mogaung 
and received the submission of the local officials, but no direct control was 
then established. In December 1887, however, a strong column, accom¬ 
panied by Major Adamson as Political Officer, was detailed to. place 
British authority on a satisfactory basis, and to open up relations with the 
Kachin tribes inhabiting the jade and amber mine tracts. Major Adamson 
succeeded in inducing the Marip Chiefs, who dominated the tract in which 
the jade mines are situated, to tender their submission. 

Prior to 1891, although the tribes south of the Taping had been taught 
by several punitive expeditions to recognise and respect the authority of 
the British, the country north of that river had been entirely unvisited save 
for a reconnaissance made in 1890-91. Repeated outrages which had been 
committed by the tribes in this area had proved that the country must be 
brought under control, and the necessity for early action was accentuated by 
reports that the ex-Sawbwa of Wuntho was at Sad6n stirring up the tribes 
to raid. Four columns w'ere accordingly detailed in the open season of 
1891-92 to bring under subjection w'hat has been conveniently styled the 
< Eastern Kachin Tract.’ The net results of the operations were the recog¬ 
nition of British authority throughout the greater part of the area visited, the 
disarmament of a large number of villages, the collection of a certain amount 
of tribute, and the construction of a post at Sadon. In 1892-93 posts were 
established at Sima and Namhkam. The former was created in the face 
of strong opposition on the part of the neighbouring Kachins, and the 
establishment of both posts led during the year to a series of risings, which 
required a considerable force to suppress them. In 1895 the Bhamo 
district was divided, the northern portion being formed into a new district, 
Myitkyina, and in the same year the Kachin Hill-Tribes Regulation, I of 
1895, came into force. This regulation, which legalized the procedure 
previously in force, provided for the administration of the Kachin hill tracts 
through the medium of the Duwas (chiefs or headmen), who have certain 
criminal and civil powers which they exercise subject to the control of the 
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Nawab Anwar-ud-din, or, as he is called in English 
contemporary records, Anaverdy Khan. The vice¬ 
royalty of the Dekkan, to which the province of the 
Carnatic was subordinate, was held by Nazir Jung. 
Both princes, however, were threatened by competi¬ 
tors. Mozuffer Jung, a grandson of the former Vice¬ 
roy, disputed the title of Nazir Jung; and Chunda 
Sahib, a son-in-law of a former nawab, disputed that 
of Anwar-ud-din. The two entered into an offensive 
and defensive alliance, and resolved to apply for assist¬ 
ance, in carrying out their ambitious projects, to the 
Marathis. But as soon as Dupleix obtained intelli¬ 
gence of their design, he conceived the idea of enter¬ 
ing into their alliance, with the view of placing over 
the Dekkan and the Carnatic two princes who would 
be bound to the French by their interests and grati¬ 
tude. Accordingly, he promised them all the influ¬ 
ence and power which he as ruler of French India 
could exercise; and, in return for the cession of a 
small tract of land near Pondichery, despatched to 
their assistance 400 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, 
disciplined after the French fashion. Chunda Sahib, 
at the head of 6,000 men, had meanwhile reached the 
fiontiers ot the Carnatic, where he was joined by 
Mozufter Jung, at the head of 30,000. The combined 
lorces immediately hastened to attack Anwar-ud- 
in at Amboor (August 3rd), and a great battle 
ensue , in which the French, under M. de Bussy, 
great y distinguished themselves. The Nawab, who 
sau to have been 107 years of age, perished in 
t ie encounter. His troops fled in complete disorder, 
a»i>. .is camp, baggage, elephants, horses, and artillery 
1 l ^ 1G ^ ia ads of the conquerors. One of the aged 

< j lMa _ s Sons » MupJjiaz Khan, was made prisoner; the 
ier Mohamed Ali, afterwards too well known as the 
dANd } ^cot, and who ‘owes to the eloquence of 
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superintendent, and the assistant superintendents are the same as in the 
rest of the southern Shan States. 

The Shan States march with the Siamese, French, and Chinese posses¬ 
sions and extradition is regulated in the case of Siam by— 

(1) the 1883 treaty with Siam; 

(2) the 1885 supplementary article to that treaty ; 

(3) the Indian Extradition Act, 1903 (XV of 1903). 

For the purposes of the Indian Extradition Act the Superintendent 
and Political Officer, Southern Shan States, is Political Agent for the 
northern district of the province of Chiengmai, and the Assistant Political 
Officer, Kengtung, is Political Agent for the provinces of Miiang Nan, 
Miiang Phre, and Miiang Thon. 

The rules which govern extradition with the French possessions are 
contained in the treaty of August 14th, 1876, and the Order in Council of 
the 1 6th May 1878. All demands for extradition must be made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. 

As regards China the arrangements are set out in article XV of the 
Convention (No. VIII) of 1894. 

The Superintendent, Northern Shan States, exercises the powers of a 
Political Agent, for the purposes of the Indian Extradition Act, as regards 
the districts of Keng Ma, Meng Ting, and Chengkang in the prefecture 
of Shunning, and the district of Chenpien in the sub-prefecture of Chen- 
pien; and the Assistant Political Officer, Kengtung, for the districts of 
Mong Lem and Kenghung in the sub-prefecture of Ssumao. 

There is a British Consul at Chiengmai in northern Siam, who exer¬ 
cises his functions subject to the control of His Majesty’s Minister at 
Bangkok. The Consul at Chiengmai is assisted by two Vice-Consuls who 
are stationed respectively at Lakon and Chiengrai. The Consular district 
of Chiengmai includes the provinces of Muang Nan, Miiang Phre, Muang 
Thon, Raheng, Sawankaloke, Sukotai, Utaradit, Lakon, Lampun, and 
Pichai. The work at Phre, Raheng, Sawankaloke, Sukotai, Torn, Pionai 
(including Utaradit), and Prayao has been assigned to the Vice-Consul at 
Lakon, whilst the Vice-Consul at Chiengrai has been given the consular 
duties in the Nan district. 

The State of Wuntho was a land-locked territory, wedged in between 
the districts ol Katha, Bhamo, Ye-u, and the upper Chindwin. For some 
time after the annexation of upper Burma the Sawbwa of Wuntho assumed 
an attitude of hostility to the British Government, and in 1886-87 opera¬ 
tions were undertaken with a view to reducing him to submission. After 
the occupation of the capital of hjs State by British troops the Sawbw^ 
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Europeans. But Chunda Sahib turned aside to avenge 
an old grievance upon the Raja of Tanjore, and lay 
siege to his capital. After a resistance protracted 
over a couple of months, the Raja consented to pay 
seventy lacs of rupees to the allies, and to cede 
numerous villages to the French. He did his utmost, 
however, to delay compliance with those conditions; 
and before the first instalment was paid, the allies 
broke up their camp, and fell back upon Pondichery, 
having received information of the advance of Nazir 
Jung, with a formidable army. 

A formidable army, in truth, for it consisted of 
300,000 men, one half of whom were cavalry, with 
Soo guns and 1,300 elephants. On their arrival at 
Valdaur, about fifteen miles from Pondichery, they 
were joined by 600 English, under Major Lawrence, 
an officer of considerable military skill and experience. 

I he forces of the allies did not exceed 40,000 men, 
and these were in a demoralised condition, mutinous 
from want of pay, and terror-stricken by rumours of 
the vastness ot Nazir Jung’s host. Dupleix, in these 
circumstances, did not abate one jot of heart or hope. 

II e advanced the money required to pay up the arrears; 
he increased the French contingent to 2,000 men, and 
ne endeavoured, by secret communications, to incline 
Nazir Jung to favour French interests. But on the 
eve ol the day fixed for battle (April 3rd),thirteen 

rt nch olficers, who did not consider that their ser- 
Vu es had b^en sufficiently rewarded, resigned their 
commands, and returned to Pondichery. The only 
course left to the French contingent was to follow 
, ei | exa mple; and, accompanied by Chunda Sahib, 
caval r ^ an ^ le * r retr eat at midnight. The Marathi 
ami - l ^ h ui *sued them, and captured some prisoners 

cai 'e I*' 18 ’ ^ c y succee ded * n reaching the French 

1 a W ithout any considerable loss. Mozuffer Jung 
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16 Burma—Shaa States.— Hkamti Long, Hsavng-hsup and Zingkaling Hkamti. Part 1 


was again granted a small pension. Shortly after the suppression of the 
Wuntho rebellion it was proved that the ruling Chief of Kale was thoroughly 
disloyal, and had been engaged in a variety of intrigues. He was accord¬ 
ingly deported to Rangoon ; the administration was entrusted to Britis 
officers • and under orders of the Government of India, dated the 5th 
August 1891, the State of Kale was incorporated in the upper Chindwin 


district. 



The State of Hsawng-hsup (Thaungdut) comprises a small territory on 
the Chindwin river to the east of Manipur. The Sawbwa tendered Ins alle¬ 
giance at the annexation of upper Burma in 1886, and in 1889 he received 
a sanad of appointment (vide No. XII) from the Chief Commissioner. 
His conduct was consistently loyal and satisfactory and he was proof 
against all the efforts of his son-in-law, the ex-Sawbwa of Wuntho, to 
induce him to join in the Wuntho rebellion of 1891. In 1893 he died, and 
was succeeded by his son, Maung Kin Mon, who on his death, on the 13th 
December 1899, was succeeded by his younger brother, Saw r Fun, the present 
Sawbwa. The State pays a tribute of Rs. 400 a year. 

The petty State of Zingkaling Hkamti (Kanti or Kantigale) lies consi¬ 
derably higher up the Chindwin river. On the annexation of upper Burma 
in 1886 there was no Sawbwa in the State, the late Sawbwa having been 
driven out by the wild tribes from the north. In 1891 a new Sawbwa was 
appointed, and received a sanad of appointment from the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner in 1892. On his death in 1893 his infant son and daughter suc¬ 
ceeded him in close succession. The former died in 1894 and the latter in 
1898. The present Sawbwa, Saw' E,.who was regent during their lifetime, 
then succeeded and received a sanad of appointment (vide No. XII). He 
pays a tribute of Rs. 100 a year, 
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three steep mountains. The daring enterprise was 
entirely successful; and on the 2nd of September the 
French standard waved on each castled height, to the 
astonishment of all Southern India. 

These wonderful successes and the complaints of 
hlohamed Ali roused Nazir Jung from his luxurious 
indolence at Arcot, and collecting his scattered forces, 
he marched out against the French, at the head of 
an army consisting of 60,000 foot and 45,000 horse, 
with 700 elephants and 360 cannons. His movement 
against Gingee was interrupted, however, by the 
occurrence of the periodical rains ; and two months of 
inaction followed, during which the Nizam’s camp 
was ravaged by disease, and the loyalty of his chiefs 
undermined by French intrigues. Weary of a profit¬ 
less war, the Nizam opened negotiations with Dupleix, 
and offered to make whatever concessions he required. 
A treaty was accordingly drawn up, but before it 
could be signed the French commander at Gingee, 
ignorant of all that had transpired, secretly agreed 
with the Nizam’s discontented nawabs to attack their 
master. On the 4th of December, with only 800 Euro¬ 
peans and 3,000 sepoys, he delivered the assault. By 
a skilful use of his guns he dispersed the enemy’s 
droves of cavalry, and then advanced against the in¬ 
fantry, whom, after a sharp struggle, he put to flight. 
While rejoicing in his success, he descried a body of 
20,000 men advancing on his left flank. The hearts of 
the French began to sink within them; but on their 
nearer approach it was seen that they bore the colours 
°f France. They proved to be the soldiers of the 
traitorous nawabs, who conveyed to the French 
general the intelligence that Nazir Jung was no more, 
aving been shot through the heart by the Nawab of 

K'^dapah. 

^ovuQcr Jung was now recognised as Sul.adar of 
i" fUf 1 A * 
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As an outcome of the Manai agreement an arrangement was made in 
1903, whereby the Government of Burma was to construct a mule road for 
25 miles from Kulikha on the Burma-Yiinnan frontier to Lung Chang at a 
cost of Rs. 64,000, and to recover the cost from the Government of Yunnan 
by instalments extending over three years, one-third of the ordinary mule 
tax and the whole of the surtax imposed under the Manai agreement being 
devoted to its repayment. The agreement is embodied in despatches between 
the British Consul-General and Consul and the Taotai of western Yunnan 
dated the 26th and 27th December 1903 (Appendices I and II), the time 

for repayment has since been slightly extended. 

On the 12th February 1904 an Arrangement (No. XVIII), made with 
the Chinese postal authorities, provided for the exchange, vid Bhamo and 
T&gyueh, of correspondence between India and certain places in China. 

A reconnaissance survey of a proposed railway from Bhamo to 
T6ngyiieh was completed in 1905. 

In 1898 a British Consul was appointed at Tfingyiieh, and in 1902 an 
Imperial customs station was opened at that place. 

In 1903 a British Consul-General was appointed for the provinces of 
Yunnan and Kueichou to reside at Yunnan Fii. A Consul was appointed 
to Ssiimao in 1898, but since 1900 the post has been without a regular 
consular officer. The Commissioner of Chinese Imperial Customs at 
Ssiimao has, however, been authorised since 1905 to attend to British con¬ 
sular business there. 


IV—The CHINS. 

To the west of Burma, between the districts bordering on the Chindwin 
river and Bengal and Assam, lies a mountainous tract, the eastern portion 
of which is inhabited by races known under the general name of Chins. 
For many years prior to the annexation of upper Burma the Chins, a 
savage and barbarous people,, had been in the habit of raiding on the 
adjacent plains of Burma and on the State of Kale. The main sub-divisions 
of the Chins, so far as the tribes bordering on Burma are concerned, are 
the S6ktes (including the Kanhow clan), the Siyins, the Tash6ns, the 
Yahows, the Whennohs, the Hakas, the Tlantlangs, the Y6kw'as, the Chin- 
b6ks, the Yindus, and the Chinbons. Roughly speaking, these tribes lie in 
the above order from north to south. In consequence of incessant raids 
committed in the plains operations were undertaken against these tribes in the 
year 1888-89 Severe punishment was inflicted on the northern clans, the 
Siyins and Kanhows; and in the open season of 1889-90 further operations 
were undertaken against the Tash6ns, Y 6k was, and Hakas. These letter 
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Chunda Sahib to his side, presents to the Subadar his 
old and tried companion, and urges that if he himself 
is to hold the nominal dignity of navvab over the 
country south of the Kistna, the real sovereignty and 
emoluments of that part of it known as the Carnatic 
. may be bestowed upon one who had shown so much 
steadfastness and fidelity. We can well imagine the 
impression that would be conveyed to the minds of an 
oriental assembly by an act so generous and graceful. 
He who could thus give away kingdoms, who, in the 
height of his prosperity, could recollect and reward 
those who, under all circumstances, had been true to 
him, showed the possession of qualities which, in that 
rude day, the princes of Asia could admire, though 
they could not imitate. From such a one, practising 
such lofty sentiments, there was nought, they would 
believe, for them to fear. That one act of abnegation 
was sufficient to make them acquiesce without envy, 
without the least hesitation or doubt, in the substantial 
acquisitions that had been made that day by Dupleix. 
1 le, indeed, was the hero of the day’s ceremony. He 
emerged Irom that tent the acknowledged superior of 
the lord of Southern India.’ 

Unquestionably this day was the most splendid in 
ihe romantic and varied career of Dupleix; and he 
hastened to commemorate it by the erection of a stately 
column, on the four sides of which, in four languages, 
was traced the record of his achievements. Around 
't speedily sprang up a town, which he boastingly 
entitled jDuplcix-Kuttchabad ; that is, the place (or city) 
° victory of Dupleix. His sun had now reached 
its zenith thenceforth it was to decline rapidly, and 
set amidst clouds and shadows. 

Mozufter Jung did not long enjoy his sovereign 
dignity. As he was marching from Pondichery to 
Haidaral ad, accompanied by a French contingent, 
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tion by the Chin Hills Regulation of 1896. The Chin Chiefs are allowed to 
administer their affairs in accordance with their customs, subject to the 
supervision of the superintendent. Their powers are, however, more limited 
than those of the Shan Sawbwas, and they are not granted sanads. Since 
the passing of the Chin Hills Regulation the tract has on the whole been 

peaceful. , „ 

In 1897-98 the southernmost portion of the tract adjoining the Pakokku 

district was made into a separate charge called the Pak6kku Chin Hills. 
This area>is administered in accordance with the regulation by an assist¬ 
ant superintendent, with head-quarters at Kanpetlet under the orders of the 
Commissioner, Minbu Division. 

In 1898 and 1899 there was trouble in connection with disarmament, but 
the disaffection was suppressed without difficulty, and the disarmament of 

the hill has since been thoroughly effected. 

In January 1901 the boundary between the Chin hills and the Lushai 
hills at the north-west corner of the former district was demarcated. 


V.—THE RED KARENS. 

To the north-east of lower Burma lies Karenni, the country of the 
Red Karens. This mountainous tract is situated on both banks of the 
Salween, and is bounded on the north by the Shan States, on the south by 
the Salween district, on the east by Siam, and on the west by the Toungoo 
district. The tract is divided into eastern and western Karenni, the former 
consisting of one State, that of Gantarawadi, the latter of the four small 
States of Kyebogyi, Bawlakfc, Nammekon, and Naungpalfc. It contains nearly 
46,000 inhabitants made up of different local tribes known as Red Karens, 
White Karens, Bres, Padaungs, etc., and of a cosmopolitan foreign popula¬ 
tion which has come from Burma, Siam, the Shan States, China, and India. 
The history of Karenni is obscure and of no special interest or importance. 
At one time Bawlakfe appears to have been the head of the whole country 
east and west. Eastern Karenni was the first to be separated from 
Bawlak£, while about 1845 Kyebogyi and Naungpalfc became independent. 

The petty State of Nammekon came into existence some 50 years ago, 
when the Bawlakc and Ngwedaung Myosas gave the territory to a Red. 
Karen named Po Bya, a revered ascetic. It was formerly part of a small 
state known as Ngwedaung, the greater part of which was subsequently 
annexed by Sawlapaw, the Chief of eastern Karenni. The first occasion 
on which the British Government came into contact with the people of 
Karenni was in 1836, when the Commissioner of the Tenasserim provinces 
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Dupleix, though foreseeing that the movement would 
bring him into collision with the English, directed 
Chunda Sahib’s army to march against the coveted 
city, adding to it a French detachment of 400 men, 
under M. d’Auteuil (March, 1751). 

The English had by this time awakened to the fact 
that their existence in Southern India was menaced 
by the rapidly increasing preponderance of French 
power and influence. Mr. Saunders, the governor of 
Madras, saw that the only hope of retrieving the past 
lay in an active support of Mohamed Ali. He de¬ 
spatched, therefore, a reinforcement to the strength of 
the small English garrison in the fort of Trichinopoly ; 
but after all his exertions the troops at the disposal of 
Mohamed Ali were outnumbered in the proportion of 
two to one by those of Chunda Sabib. To avert the 
fall of Trichinopoly seemed impossible, and yet the fall 
of frichinopoly would signify the collapse of English 
interests in Southern India. The full extent of the 
emergency was realised by the clear, strong intellect of 
that Robert Clive whom we have already seen as a 
writer at Madras and a volunteer at the siege of Pon- 
dichery. He was now twenty-five years old, and by 
his services had obtained the post of commissary to 
the troops, with the rank of captain. Clive had a 
natural genius for war; as William Pitt said of him, 
ie \ vas ' a heaven-born general ’; and an opportunity 
lav ing come for the exercise of his powers, he was swift 
to take advantage of it. He saw that nothing could 
e ( '° nc trichinopoly, where the English garrison 
was dispirited and had lost all confidence in theiroffieers. 

le knew that to raise the siege bv attacking the invest • 
ing army was impossible; but he conceived that it 
might be raised if the war were suddenly carried into 
the enemy’s country,* by operating at some distant 

0 Malleson, p. 287. 
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to exercise sovereignly over western Karenni. The determination of the 
British Government not to allow any extension of Burmese authority south 
of the prolongation of the British boundary line remained unchanged, and, 
as no satisfactory proposal was made by the envoy whom the King deputed 
towards the end of 1874 to discuss the question, Sir Douglas Forsyth was 
instructed to proceed to Mandalay, and, as a preliminary to further discus¬ 
sion, to require an assurance from the King that the status quo in western 
Karenni should be maintained. The King, however, anticipated all dis¬ 
cussion by volunteering to guarantee the independence of western Karenni, 
and an Agreement (No. XfX) to this effect was executed on the 21st June 
1875 The Burmese Government were at the same time informed that 
the boundary between western Karenni and Burmese territory would be 
demarcated by a British officer, who might, should the King des.re it, be 
accompanied by a Burmese official. The boundary was accordingly demar¬ 
cated early in 1876 by Mr. Hildebrand. But the Burmese outposts 
established at Nammekon and Lawdawku in western Karenni were not 
withdrawn till May 1877. 

The independence of the western Karenni States having been guaran¬ 
teed by the British Government by the terms of the Treaty of 187 s with 
King Mind6n, they were left to themselves on the British occupation of the 
Shan States in the beginning of 1887. Towards the end of that year an 
attempt was made to commence friendly relations with Gantarawadi, but 
Sawlapaw ignored the advances made, and as soon as the troops had left 
the vicinity of. Karenni he invaded and harried the Shan State of Mawkmai. 
He continued openly and actively defiant until it became necessary, in 
December 1888, to despatch a British force against him. Sawlon, 
Sawlapaw's capital, was occupied and the Chief fled to the jungle and 
refused to come in. Accordingly on the 28th January 1889 a meeting of 
the Chiefs and Hengs of Karenni was held, and Sawlawi the titular 
Kemmong, or heir apparent, was elected Chien, and was subsequently 
confirmed in his appointment as Myoza by the British Government and 
granted a Sanad (No. XX). The State was heavily fined, and undertook 
to pay a yearly tribute of five thousand rupees to the British Government. 

At the time of the expedition of 1888-89 the Siamese Government was 
invited to co-operate by taking action to prevent the escape of Sawlapaw 
across the Salween. Advantage was taken of the opportunity to occupy a 
tract of country east of the Salween, which had for many years been in the 
possession and under the abministration of the Chief of eastern Karenni. 
This tract was claimed by the Siamese Government and by Sawlawi. In 
1889-90 a boundary commission held a local investigation into the claims 
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not fordable, was ‘ dry and choked up.’ Clive had 
done his best to repair and strengthen the defences; 
but they seemed still incapable of standing a siege. 
His garrison was reduced by casualties and disease to 


120 Europeans and 200 sepoys. Of his eight officers, 
one had been killed and two wounded, and one had 
returned to Madras. His stock of provisions, origin¬ 
ally only a sixty days’ supply, was more than half ex¬ 
hausted. Yet with a dauntless heart, Clive opposed 
the enemy, infusing his own ardour into his followers, 
until every sepoy fought and suffered like a hero. 
These men, in their deep devotion to their leader, 
proposed that all the grain should be reserved for the 
use of the Europeans, who, they said, required more 
nourishment than Asiatics; for them the liquor in 
which the rice was steeped would abundantly suffice. 

for fifty days Clive conducted the defence with 
indefatigable earnestness; but the breach made by the 
hostile artillery grew wider and wider. His only hope 
lay in the arrival of a body of 6,000 Marathis, under 
Morari Rao, whose services had been secured on behalf 
of Mohamcd Ali. For some time they had rrrmuni d 


uiaaive, unwilling to commit themselves to a cause 
^hn.h seemed hopelessly lost; but Clive’s splendid 
defence ol Arcot convinced them that the English 
could fight as well as the French, and they moved 
‘mu to his assistance. Raja Sahib, learning that 
*’ '' 1,1 i' 1 motion, endeavoured to bribe Clive into 

surrendei , and when his offer was scornfully refused, 
vo ah that he would immediately storm the fort, and 
I u 1 CvCiy one of its defenders to the sword. Clive 
-<-p a t in stern, emphatic w r ords, that his father was a 
usurper, his army a rabble, and that it would bo well 
,°! 1im to think twice before he sent such cravens into 
a 1 defended by English soldiers. 

a J a $ a hib resolved on an immediate assault; 
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modified by the terms of the Chiefs’ sanads, is in force. For the purposes 
of the trial of European British subjects charged with offences in Karenm 
the Superintendent, Southern Shan States,- and every assistant superin¬ 
tendent in Karenni are justices of the peace with power to commit to the 
chief court of lower Burma. For the trial of persons other than European 
British subjects, or persons jointly charged with them, the Superintendent 
and Political Officer is a court of session and the assistant superintendent 
a district magistrate and a court of session, - and the Lieutenant-Governor 
exercises the powers of a high court. 


ri 


\ 
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Soon after the siege was raised Clive received a 
reinforcement from Madras, and having provided for 
the safety of his conquest, prepared to pursue the 
enemy. He came up with them on the bank of the 
Arni. His force consisted of 200 English, 700 sepoys, 
and 600 Marathi horse; the enemy was reduced to 
2,500 foot, 2,000 horse, and 300 French. The dis¬ 
parity of numbers was still formidable; but Clive 
did not hesitate. Fie threw himself on the flank ot 
the enemy, and drove them from the field, with a loss 
of 250 killed and wounded and all their guns. Swiftly 
continuing his march, he attacked Conjeveram, which 
the F'rench had taken, and gallantly recaptured it; 
after which he returned to Fort St. David to plan the 
relief of Trichinopoly. Raja Sahib profited by Clive’s 
absence from the scene to recover Conjeveram, and to 
ravage the English territory almost to the walls of 
Fort St. George itself. Clive again took the field, 
and before the terror of his name the enemy retreated 
in hot haste, taking refuge in an intrenched camp at 
Vendalorc. Then, while Clive marched upon Con¬ 
jeveram, they plucked up heart to attempt the re¬ 
covery of Arcot. Before they could reach that city, 
Clive, who had procured the surrender of Conjeveram 
on the first summons, outstripped their advance, and 
threw himself upon them at Coverpank, where they 
had taken up a strong position, He engaged them 
by moonlight, and their cannon was so well served 
that, at first, the English were hard pressed. But by a 
skilful movement Clive took their artillery in rear, and 
turning it upon the French, quickly changed the for¬ 
tune of the battle. The enemy fled in great confusion, 
leaving nine guns, three colours, and many prisoners 
ln ^ bve s hands. Their loss in killed amounted to 50 

f S jjv y rn ' n S‘*point in th 4 Eastern career of the English, the 
um^itUion stone of their present empire/— Malhson. 
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head the orders of His Majesty have been issued. The account is 
authenticated, and the particulars specified ; neverthless, in consideration 
of the friendship that subsists with the English, henceforth whatsover ships 
are bond fide English property, the Port Duties and exactions from such 
ships, both at coming and departing, shall be paid at the Port of Rangoon, 
in silver of twenty-five per cent, standard, called in the Birman language 
Mowadzoo, or twenty-five per cent, silver. 

The original annexed to the Viceroy’s letter to the Governor-General. 


(A true translation.) 
(Signed) M. SYMES, 
Agent to the Court of Ava. 


Translation of an Order from the Viceroy of Henzawuddy 
to the Subordinate Council of Rangoon. 

Ackootn , Ckokey, Nakham, Chergee of Henzawuddy. 

Whereas the Governor-General of Bengal having deputed Captain 
Michael Symes to the Golden Feet, charged with presents, with a view 
to increase the long existing friendship between the Birman and the 
English nations, His Majesty being highly pleased thereat, has directed 
that the propositions which have been made by Captain Michael Symes 
shall be complied with, therefore the amity which has subsisted between 
the nations being confirmed and augmented by these presents, whatever 
English ships shall henceforth come to Rangoon, such ships shall pay 
certain Port Duties in the currency at which goods are usually sold, that 
is, Mowadzoo or silver of twenty-five per cent, standard. 


(Signed) Henzawuddyne Meon Mewwoon Meetsha, 

or the Governor of the thirty-two 
Provinces of Henzawuddy. 


(A true translation.) 


(Signed) M. SYMES, 

Agent to the Court of Ava. 
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pacity in a vivid light, as it absolutely prevented him 
from assuming the offensive, and exposed his commu¬ 
nications to be cut off. Clive and Lawrence imme¬ 
diately threw their army across both branches of the 
Kavari, and thus inclosed Chunda Sahib and his 
allies between them and the town. Dupleix hurried 
forward a reinforcement of 120 Europeans and 500 
sepoys to strengthen Law; but Clive, who knew 
everything and was everywhere, intercepted them, and 
cut them to pieces. The enemy began to suffer from 
want of provisions, a strict blockade being main¬ 
tained by the English ; and having suffered greatly 
from casualties and desertions, at length surrendered. 
Chunda Sahib, who fell into the hands of the Marathis, 
was put to death, and Trichinopoly set free (June, 

r 75 2 )* 

But this brilliant stroke of warfare had no sooner 
been accomplished than the English found themselves 
betrayed by the prince whom they had so successfully 
served. The regent of Mysore suddenly put forward 
a claim to Trichinopoly and its dependencies, and 
Mohamed Ali acknowledged that he had privately 
agreed, in return for the Regent’s alliance, to cede to 
him the city and the territory south of it. Major Law¬ 
rence, disgusted at this duplicity, retired to Madras, 
having iirst thrown a garrison of 200 Europeans and 
1,500 sepoys into the citadel of Trichinopoly, to hold 
it against his former allies. 

Meanwhile, a reinforcement from France disem¬ 
barked at Ponclichery; and Dupleix, with his spirit 
unabated by the reverses he had sustained, proclaimed 
the son of Chunda Sahib Nawab of the Carnatic, and 
despatched an army of 400 Europeans, 1,500 sepoys, 
and 500 native horse to blockade Fort St. David, 
'vlale the Mysoreans and Marathis, at his instiga- 
** 0l b renewed the siege of Trichinopoly. Hasting 

d 2 





5- As the English have long had commercial connexions with this 
Nation, and are desirous of extending them, they are to be allowed to come 
and depart at their pleasure, without hinderance : and seeing that the illus¬ 
trious Governor-General of Calcutta, in Bengal, on the part of the King of 
England, has sent tokens of friendship to the Golden Feet, these orders are 
therefore issued for the benefit, ease, and protection of the English people. 

The original in Birman, authenticated by the great Seal. 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) Michael Symes, 

Agent at the Court of Ava. 


Account of Duties paid by ships on anchoring at Rangoon, agreeable 
to former Regulations, as follows :— 


Government Duties • 


A piece of flowered cloth. 

A piece of madrepauk. 

One handkerchief to tie up the aforesaid articles. 

To the person who carries the aforesaid pieces of cloth, eighteen cubits 
of common cloth, a red cotton handkerchief, and two and a half takals in 
money. 

When a ship arrives, the following Duties are usually paid to the 
Members of the Provincial Government 


May woo n 
Rawoon 
Ackoon . 

Shawbunder, or Ackawoon 
Deputy to the Shawbunder 
Chockey 
istNakhaun «, 

2nd Nakhaun . 
istSiredogee , 

2nd Siredogee, 


. Flowered cloth, 

one 

piece 

Madrepauk, 

two 

do. 

. Flowered cloth, 

one 

do. 

Madrepauk, 

two 

do. 

. Flowered cloth, 

one 

do. 

Madrepauk, 

two 

do. 

. Flowered cloth, 

one 

do. 

Madrepauk, 

tw ; o 

do. 

. Flowered cloth, 

one 

do. 

Madrepauk, 

two 

do. 
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one 

do. 

Madrepauk, 

two 
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one 

do. 

Madrepauk, 

two 

do. 

. Flowered cloth, 

one 

do. 

Madrepauk, 

two 

do. 

. Flowered cloth, 

one 

do. 

Madrepauk, 

two 

do. 

. Flowered cloth, 

one 

do. 

Madrepauk, 

two 

do. 
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victorious, and soon afterwards embarked for Eng'- 
land.* 

° In reference to this campaign, Colonel Malleson justly 
remarks: • With a rough and determined hand Clive broke 
down the foundations of French dominion, infused a confidence 
into the English soldiers that never afterwards left them, and 
showed the world that the natives of India, when well led and 
when possessing confidence in their commanders, are capable oi 
evincing the best qualities of real soldiers, alike courage and 
constancy, heroism and self-denial. But for this one man no 
diversion would have been attempted on Arcot, the English gar¬ 
rison would have remained dispirited in Trichinopoly, and, it is 
more than probable, would have yielded that city to the superior 
numbers of Law. But it was Clive that broke the spell of French 
invincibility; he it was who first showed his troops and the 
natives of the Carnatic that it was possible to conquer even the 
soldiers of Dupleix. He transferred, moreover, to the English 
troops that opinion of their own qualities in the field, which till 
his coming had been monopolised by the French.“ It was a 
hard destiny that brought to the overthrow of the plans of 
Dupleix a genius so warlike, a mastery over men so unsur¬ 
passed.' 

" This seems to us the language of exaggeration. English troops had met the 
French on too n.any successful fields to admit that they were their inferiors 
in soldierly qualitie . If they had encountered reverses in India, it was only 
because they had been badly led. When repulsed before Pondichtry, they 
had not failed to show a truly British courage. 
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each cubit, but if the boat be less than four cubits, then shall three viss and 
thirty takals of lead be taken for the whole (something less than a 
Rupee). 

At the Chokey called Bamen, boats shall pay six mima, or ten annas 
for each cubit in breadth. 

At the Chokey called Ackeo there is no established Duty, but from 
boats laden with rice, salt, fish, and nappee, it is customary to give some 
trifle. 

At the Chokey called Henzawa, if a boat carries ten boatmen, besides 
the steersman, for each of such boatman thirty-five takals of lead shall be 
paid, but the steersman.shall pay nothing. If a boat be laden with rice, 
dhall, paddy, barley, ,k eng; d or cotton, then.shall the boat so laden pay 
a quarter of a basket of su -h commodity ; and if a boat be laden with heavy 
articles, such as salt, fish; and nappee, four viss of such heavy commodity 
shall be exacted from each boat. And when a boat going down pays these 
Duties, no Duties shall be required of the same boat returning ; and the 
reverse, a boat that has paid the Duty shall not be taxed going down. 
Some trifling present will be proper. 

At the Chokey called Denoubeon, if the breadth of the boat be four 
cubits, such boat shall pay two hundred and fifty takals of lead; if under 
that size, for each boatman fifty takals. 

At the Chokey called Yangansea, and the Chokey called Panglang, 
on the north side, no Duty is to be paid, but a tray is to be given (meaning 
a trifling present, not more than th«*value of a Rupee) 

In the Birman year 1145, a Mandate was issued from the Register 
of the Golden Palace, that foreign merchants should have liberty to come 
to the Capital (Golden Feet) without paying Duties; nevertheless, in 
returning they shall pay agreeable to the rates specified in the Royal 
Mandate issued from the Darbar of the Golden Palace, nor shall more or 
less be demanded or accepted ; but to the Chokey of Yangansea, on the 
north side, and the, Chokey Panglang, on the north side, and the Chokey 
Koongee and the Chokey of Loungee, no authority is granted from the 
Golden Palace to exact Duties, and none on any pretence are to be required 
or received. 

(Sd.) VOONVING MEOZA, 

Principal Minister. 

(A true translation.) 

(Sd.) M. Symes, 

__ Agent to the Court of Ava. 

Translation of a Royal Order respecting the Duty to be taken on 

timber. 

Guards, Chokey Jars, and persons in authority, as far as the seashore. 

Whereas the Governor-General of the Company at Calcutta, in 
Bengal, having deputed Captain Michael Symes with presents to the 







ungrateful reception. The imagination of the French 
people was influenced too powerfully by the dream ol 
military supremacy in Europe to be kindled by that 
conception of a Franco-Indian empire which had 
inspired the genius of Dupleix; and not a voice was 
raised in honour of the brilliant achievements which 
had illustrated his viceroyalty. 

The negotiations between M. Godeheu and Mr. 
Saunders proceeded with edifying smoothness ; and a 
conditional treaty was speedily signed, by which both 
parties agreed to renounce for ever ‘ all Moorish 
government and dignity,’ and to abandon all interven¬ 
tion in the quarrels of the native princes; that the 
possessions held by both nations should eventually be 
so regulated as to prove of equal value, but that they 
should retain their acquisitions until a definitive treaty 
was concluded in Europe. The ink of this weighty 
document was scarcely dry before the inextinguishable 
jealousies of race annulled its conditions. While the 
French despatched a body of soldiers to conquer 
Terrine, the English supplied Mohamed Ali with an 
auxiliary force for the subjugation of Madura and 
Tinnevelly; and the prospect of a settlement of the 
question by the European governments vanished before 
the outbreak of hostilities between England and France 
i’ 1 1 754 > opening the Seven Years’ War. 

Ihe reader will remember that, in 1752, the French 
general, M. de Bussy, on the death of Mozufifer Jung, 
laised Salabut Jung to the viceroyalty of the Dekkan, 
and accompanied him with great pomp to the city ot 
Aurungabad. There he acted as his prime minister 
and commander-in-chief, and, while operating with 
great vigour against the enemies of his suzerain, was 
careful to extend the influence and promote the in¬ 
terests ol the French. In 1753 he obtained the cession 
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Article 2. 

His Majesty the King of Ava renounces all claims upon, and will 
abstain from all future interference with, the principality of Assam and its 
dependencies, and also with the contiguous petty States of Cachar and 
Jyntia. With regard to Munnipoor it is stipulated, that should Ghumbheer 
Sing desire to return to that country, he shall be recognized by the King 
of Ava as Rajah thereof. 

Article 3. 

To prevent all future disputes respecting the boundary line between 
the two great Nations, the British Government will retain the conquered 
Provinces of Arracan, including the four divisions of Arracan, Ramree, 
Cheduba, and Sandoway and His Majesty the King of Ava cedes _ all right 
thereto. The Unnoupectoumien or Arakan Mountains (known in Arakan 
by the name of the Yeomatoung or Pokhingloung Range) will henceforth 
form the boundary between the two great Nations on that side. Any 
doubts regarding the said line of demarcation will be settled by Commis¬ 
sioners appointed by the respective governments for that purpose, such 
Commissioners from both powers to be of suitable and corresponding rank. 

Article 4. 

His Majesty the King of Ava cedes to the British Government the 
conquered Provinces of Yeh, Tavoy, and Mergui and Tenasserim, with the 
islands and dependencies thereunto appertaining, taking the Salween River 
as the line of demarcation on that frontier; any doubts regarding their 
boundaries will be settled as specified in the concluding part of Article 
third. 

Article 5. 

In proof of the sincere disposition of the Burmese Government to 
maintain the relations of peace and amity between the Nations, and as part 
indemnification to the British Government for the expenses of the War, 
His Majesty the King of Ava agrees to pay the sum of one crore of Rupees. 

Article 6. 

No person whatever, whether native or foreign, is hereafter to be 
molested by either party, on account of the part which he may have taken 
or have been compelled to take in the present war. 


Article 7. 

In order to cultivate and improve the relations of amity and peace 
hereby established between the two governments, it is agreed that accre- 
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Towards the close of the year Bussy made a 
military progress through the Circars, in order to re¬ 
establish or confirm his authority. Ihis occupied him 
until the following April. He was then preparing to 
march into Bengal, when tidings reached him ol the 
surrender of Chandernagur, the French settlement 
on the Hugli. Abandoning his original design, he 
attacked and captured the English factory of Vizaga- 
patam; after which he reduced in succession the 
factories of Madapollam, Bundermalanka, and Inge- 
ram, situated on the three mouths of the Godaveri. 
But while he was thus engaged his enemies had efiected 
a revolution in the Dekkan, one ol Salabut Jung s 
brothers having usurped the royal authority, and his 
faithless minister having taken possession of the fortress 
of Dowlutabad. Bussy made all haste to Aurangabad 
to deliver the feeble and unfortunate Nizam, 
presence quickly brought back affairs into their old 
channel. The authority of Salabut Jung was restored ; 
the rebellious brother fled for his life, the treacherous 
minister perished in a tumult he himself had provoked, 
and the French flag speedily waved from the. massive 
ramparts of Dowlutabad. These rapid changes do 
not seem to belong to the stately course ot history so 
much as to the vivid pictures of romance; but then 
it is Oriental history which we arc relating, and there 
is scarcely a hapter in it that does not glow with the 
strange excitement of fiction. 

But with Bussy as with Dupleix, the moment he 
reached the zenith of his greatness was the moment 
when the swift revolution of fortune’s wheel was to 
plunge him into the shadow of obscurity. The princes 
of the Dekkan were looking up to him as the aiInter of 
their fate, and gazing at him with reverence as at one 
who possessed the special favour of the celestial 
divinities, when, in the spring of 1758, Count de Lally 
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engaging that the said Treaty shall be ratified by the Right Honorable the 
Governor-General in Council, and the Ratification shall be delivered to His 
Majesty the King of Ava in four months, or sooner if possible, and all the 
Burmese prisoners shall in like manner be delivered over to their ow n 
government as soon as they arrive from Bengal. 


(Sd.) 


Archibald Campbell. 


l. s. 


Largeen Meonja, 

WoOnghee. 


Seal of the Lotoo. 


(Sd.) 


T. C. Robertson, 
Civil Commissioner. 


L. S. 


(Sd.) Hy. D. Chads, 

Captain, Royal Navy. 


Shwagum Woon, 

Atawoon. 


Additional Article. 

The British Commissioners being most anxiously desirous to manifest 
the sincerity of their wish for peace, and to make the immediate executior 
of the fifth Article, of this Treaty as little irksome or inconvenient 
as possible to His .Majesty the King of Ava, consent to the 
following arrangement with respect to the division of the sum total, as 
specified in the Article before referred to, into instalments vis., upon 
the payment of twenty-five lacks of Rupees, or one-fourth of the sum total 
(the other Articles of the ireaty being executed), the Army will retire to 
Rangoon. Upon the further payment of a similar sum at that place, within 
one hundred days from this date, with the proviso as above, the army 
will evacuate the dominions of Ilis Majesty the King of Ava with the least 
possible delay, leaving the remaining moiety of the sum total to be paid 
by equal annual instalments in two years, trom this Twenty-fourth day of 
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grand design of expelling the English from India, and 
rendering France the supreme arbiter of the fortunes 
ot the peninsula. Having obtained the consent of the 
council at Pondichcry to an expedition against Madras, 
Lally mustered his forces, in the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber, and with 2,000 European infantry, 300 cavalry,* 
and 5,000 sepoys, marched upon Madras. Bussy 
accompanied him as brigadier; and his army was 
divided into four corps, under De Soupire, D’Estaing, 
Crillon, and Saubinet. He seized Conjeveram on the 
27th of November, and on the 12th of December he 
encamped in front of Madras. 

The English government, fully sensible of the 
magnitude of the issue now forced upon them, had 
exerted themselves energetically to put Madras in a 
state of defence. Mr. George Pigott, the civil head, 
had wisely entrusted the military'' arrangements Jo the 
veteran Colonel Lawrence, who was well supported 
by Lieutenant-colonel Draper, Major Calliaud, Major 
Brereton, and others. The garrison consisted of 1,758 
Europeans, 2,220 sepoys, and 200 horse, who were 
chiefly disposed in Fort St. George, though three 
fortified points were held in the Black Town. These, 
however, it was thought advisable to evacuate as the 
branch advanced, and .Lally took possession of the 

idoning it to pillage. The invest* 
ment of Fort St.. George was then commenced. On 
the- following day the English made a sortie in force, 
in which they both sustained and inflicted heavy loss, 
d hc arrival of Lally’s siege-train on the 21st enabled 
um to open a cannonade, but his progress was very 
^l°\v, owing to the low discipline and demoralised 
condition ot his soldiery. It was the 2nd of January, 
1 759 > before his two batteries were ready. They con- 


hitiia. 


this was the first employment of European cavalry in 
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India, and the Commissioners, the Atwenwun Mengyi-thi-ra-maha-nunda- 
then Kyan, Lord of Sau, and the Atwenwun Maha-men-tha-thi-ha-tnu, 
Lord of the Revenue, appointed by His Majesty the Burmese rising v.un 
Buren, who rules over Thu-na-pa-ra-Tam-pa-di-pa, and many other great 
countries : these three in the conference tent, at the landing-place of Ze-ya- 
pu-ra, north of the Golden City of Rata-na-pura, with mutual consent 
completed this Engagement. 

Article i. 

Peace being made between the great country governed by the English 
Prince the India Company Buren, and the great country of Rata-na-pura, 
which rules over Thu-i'ia r pa-ra-Tam-pa-di-pa, and many other great countries 
when merchants with an English stamped pass from the country of the 
English Prince and merchants from the kingdom of Burma pass from one 
country to the other selling and buying merchandize, the sentinels at the 
passes and entrances, the established gate-keepers of the country, shall 
make inquiry as usual, but without demanding any money, and all 
merchants coming truly for the purpose of trade, with merchandize, shall 
be suffered to pass without hindrance or molestation. The governments 
of both countries also shall permit ships with cargoes to enter ports and 
carry on trade, giving them the utmost protection and security: and in 
regard to Duties, there shall none be taken beside the customary Duties at 
the landing places of trade. 

Article 2. 

Ships whose breadth of beam on the inside (opening of the hold) is 
eight Royal Burman cubits of ig T ^ English inches each, and all ships of 
smaller size, whether merchants from the Burmese country entering an 
English port under the Burmese flag, or merchants from the English 
country with an English stamped pass entering a Burmese port under the 
English flag, shall be subject to no other demands beside the payment of 
Duties, and ten takals 25 per cent. (10 sicca Rupees) for a chokey pass 
on leaving. Nor shall pilotage be demanded, unless the Captain voluntarily 
requires a pilot. However, when ships arrive, information shall be given 
to the officer stationed at the entrance of the sea, in regard to vessels whose 
breadth of beam exceeds eight Royal Burman cubits, and remain, according 
to the 9th Article of the Treaty of Yandaboo, without unshipping their 
rudders, or landing their guns, and be free from trouble and molestation as 
Burmese vessels in British ports. Besides the Royal Duties, no more 
duties shall be given or taken than such as are customary. 

Article 3. 

Merchants belonging to one, who go to the other country and remain 
there, shall, when they desire to return, go to whatever • place and by 
whatever vessel they may desire, without hindrance. Property owned by 
merchants, they shall be allowed to sell, and property not sold and 
household furniture, they shall be allowed to take away without hindrance 
or incurring any expense. 
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was at this time under the command of the Marquis 
de Conflans, who took up a position at Condore, and 
awaited the attack of Colonel Forde. The latter com¬ 
mander, undeterred by his great superiority of force, 
marched rapidly against him; contrived to draw him 
from his entrenchments by well-conceived manoeuvres; 
and soundly thrashed him, capturing his camp and 
guns, and making many prisoners (December 8th). 

Conflans retreated to Masulipatam ; horde occupied 
Pajamundey. As soon as he had refreshed his men, 
he resumed his advance, though apprised by his scouts 
that Salabut Jung was preparing to crush him with a 
force of 20,000 foot and 15,000 horse. Pushing for¬ 
ward swiftly, and leaving the Subadar’s army on his 
right, he reached Masulipatam; and on the night of 
the 7th, forming his little army into three divisions, 
stormed the fort, and compelled Conflans, with his entire 
force, to surrender. Though less known than Plasscy, 
Assaye, and other memorable fields of Indian warfare, 
it may be doubted whether this splendid victory is not 
equal to any in boldness of conception and rapidity ot 
execution. When the prisoners were mustered, it was 
found that they considerably exceeded in number those 
to whom* they had yielded up their arms. 

Its consequences were most important. In less than 
a week M. Moraim, with 300 troops, arrived oft Masu¬ 
lipatam ; but finding it in the hands of the English, ho 
proceeded to Ganjan, which, however, he abandoned 
before the end of the year, Salabut Jung, deeply im¬ 
pressed by the signal discomfiture of the French, made 
overtures to Forde for the English alliance, and con- 
elud'-d a treaty by which he ceded the Circars to the 
English, and undertook that no French contingent 
should be again allowed in the Dekkan. Thus was the 
work ot Duplftk and Pussy undone, and the dream of 
d branco-Indian empire finally dissolved. 
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Third ’ —The conditions are, that they will agree to the boundaries 
which may be pointed out to them by the British Commissioners, and will 
respect and refrain from any interference, direct or indirect, with the people 
residing on the Munnipooree side of those boundaries. 

Fourth . — The boundaries are as follows :— 

r. The eastern foot of the chain of mountains which rise immediately 
from the western side of the plain of the Kubo Valley. Within this line is 
included Moreh and all the country to the westward of it. 

2. On the south a line extending from the eastern foot of the same 
hills at the point when* the river, called by the Burmahs Nansawing, and 
by the Munnipoorees N'nfflsaulung, enters the plain, up to its sources, and 
across the hills due west down to the Kethe'khyaung (Munnipooree River). 

3. O11 the north the line of boundary will begin at the foot of the same 
hills at the northern extremity of the Kubo Valley, and pass due north up 
to the first range of hills, east of that upon which stand the villages of 
Choatao Noanghue, Noanghur of the tribe called , by the Munnipoorees 
Loohooppa, and by the Burmahs Lagumsauny, now tributary to Munnipoor. 

Fifth .—The Burmese Commissioners hereby promise that they will 
give orders to the Burmese Officers, who will remain in charge of the 
territory now made over to them, not in any way to interfere with the 
Khyens or other inhabitants living on the Munnipoor side of the.lines of 
boundary above described, and the British Commissioners also promise that 
the Munnipoorees shall be ordered not in any way to interfere with the 
Khyens or other inhabitants of any description living on the Burmah side 
of the boundaries now fixed. 


Seal. 


Seal. 


(Signed) F. J. Grant, Major , 

( ,, ) R. B. Pemberton, Captain , 
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Sunnyachil Ghat , Ningthee, gth January 1834. 


NO. V. 

Treaty with the King of Burmah, dated the 10th November 

1862, 

On the 10th day of November 1862, answering to the 5th day of the 
waning moon Talshoungmon 1224, Lieutenant-Colonel A. P. Phayre, Chief 
Commissioner of British Burmah, having been duly empowered by His 
Excellency the Right Honourable the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Kt. 
and G.C.B., Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and Woongyee Thado 
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town of the same name, which was protected by a wall 
flanked by small towers, and covered by a hedge and 
ditch. Lally’s design was to surprise and take the 
town, and, under cover of the narrow streets, to plant 
a battery close to the fort, which he hoped to breach 
and carry before the English could come up. The first 
part of his plan succeeded, and the town was captured; 
but a delay took place in erecting the battery, and 
Coote came up to the relief of the place. There was 
now no alternative for Lally but to retreat or fight; 
and Bussy having joined him on the evening of the 
20th, he resolved on the latter. According to Orme, 
the force which he drew up to meet the English attack 
consisted of 2,250 European infantry, 1,300 sepoys, 300 
European cavalry, and 3,000 Marathis ;* while Coote’s 
army numbered 1,900 Europeans, of whom only 80 were 
cavalry, and 2,350 sepoys. The numerical superiority, 
therefore, was with the French ; but, on the other hand, 
the French soldiers were discontented with their officers, 
and the officers with their commander. 

Coote, a general of no mean ability, drew up his 
army in three lines. The first stretched out beyond 
the flank of the enemy’s position, and manoeuvred so 
as at once to turn their entrenchments and communicate 
at will with the garrison in the fort at Wandcwash. 
1 he second, considerably weaker than the first, was 
composed of picked troops; and the third was formed 
by the reserve of cavalry, of whorn only the Europeans 
\\ere trustworthy. Tally's army consisted of a single 
line; the left, thrown forward, rested on a tank, and, 
supported by an entrenchment on the other side of it, 
formed an obtuse angle with the rest of the line, so as 
to command the ground over which the enemy must 

*•* Lally himsc'lf represents his force as made up of 1,350 
European infantry, 150 cavalry, 1,800 sepoys, and 2.000 Marathi 
< av,dry ; but he undoubtedly underrates its strength. 
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Article 6. 

Traders from the Burmese territory who may desire to travel in^ the 
British territory, either by land or by water through the whole course oi the 
Irrawaddv River, shall conform to the customs of the British territory, an 
be allowed to travel in such manner as they please, without hindrance from 
the British Ruler, and to purchase whatever they may require. Burmese 
merchants will be allowed to settle and to have _ land for the erection ot 
houses of business in any part of the British territory. 

Article 7. 

Traders from the British territory who may desire to travel in the 
Burmese territory, either by land or by water, through the whole extent o 
the Irrawaddy River, shall conform to the customs of the Burmese tciiitory, 
and shall be allowed to travel in such manner as they please without 
hindrance by the Burmese Ruler, and to purchase whatever they may 
require. British merchants will be allowed to settle and to have lands for 
the erection of houses of business in any part of the Burmese territoiy. 

Article S. 

Should the British Ruler, within one year after the conclusion of this 
Treaty, abolish the duties now taken at Thayet Myo and Toungoo, the 
Burmese Ruler, with a regard to the benefit of the people of his country, 
will, if so inclined, after one, two, three, or four years, abolish the duties 
now taken at Maloon and Toungoo (in the Burmese territory). 


Article 9. 

People from whatever country or nation, who may wish to proceed to 
the British territory, the Burmese Ruler shall allow to pass without hind¬ 
rance. People from whatever country, who may desire to proceed to the 
Burmese territory, the British Ruler shall allow to pass without hindrance. 

(Signed) Arthur Purves Phayre, Lieut-Colonel, 

Appointed by the Viceroy and Govr.-Genl. 

( „ ) WOONGYEE ThADO MENGYEE MAHAMENGHLA- 

THEE-HA-THOO, 

Plenipotentiary to His Majesty the King of Burmah. 

Ratified by Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council this 
day the 13th of December 1862. 

Fort William, (Signed) H. M. Durand, 

The 13th December 1862. i Secretary to the Government of India. 








Lally fell back upon Gingee, and as Coote advanced, 
upon Valdoren, whence he was compelled to retreat 
within the hedge that bounded Pondichery (April 15th). 

Had Coote been aware of the destitute condition of 
the French capital, he might have pushed forward 
directly after the battle, and carried it before Lally 
could have brought his shattered army to its defence. 
As it was, he aimed at the reduction of all the lesser 
places held by the French before attacking them in their 
last stronghold. One by one the French settlements 
submitted; Chittaput and Arcot, Tenitry, Devicotta, 
Trineomalee, and Alamparva, Karical, Valdaur, Chil- 
lamburm and Cuddalur. So it came to pass that on the 
1st of May the French possessions in the Carnatic were 
confined to the fortresses of Gingee and Thiagar, and 
the town and district of Pondichery. In the French 
councils at this time the most extraordinary dissensions 
prevailed. The civil authorities openly thwarted Lally 
in all his measures, while Lally made no attempt to 
conceal the scorn and disgust he felt for tin 1 ; civil 
authorities. Though the enemy was at their gates, they 
pursued each other with unrelenting hatred. Self- 
interest was the predominant passion, before which love* 
of country and national pride and the sense of honour 
disappeared. Lally alone vindicated the character of 
his country and his own fame. He exerted himself to 
collect stores and provisions, so that the city might 
withstand a siege of some months; and he applied for 
assistance to Hyder Ali, the generalissimo of the armies 
of Mysore, who sent him 3,000 horse and 5,000 infantry; 
but these were recalled at the end of four weeks. After 
Coote had completed, about the middle of July, his 
investment of the city, Lally gave a striking proof of 
his energy and capacity. He arranged with consum ¬ 
mate skill the details of a night aback on the British 
army, and so carefully did he keep his secret, that Coote 
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Article 4. 

Both Governments further stipulate to furnish each other annually with 
price lists showing the market value of all goods imported and exported 
under Articles i and 2. Such price lists shall be furnished two months before 
the commencement of the year during which they are to have effect, and 
may be corrected from time to time as found necessary, by the mutual 
consent of both Governments through their respective Political Agents. 

Article 5. 

The British Government is hereby priviledged to establish a Resident 
or Political Agent in'Burmese territory, with full and final jurisdiction in all 
civil suits arising between registered British subjects at the capital. Civil 
cases between Burmese subjects and registered British subjects shall be 
heard and finally decided by a mixed Court composed of the British 
Political Agent and a suitable Burmese Officer of high rank. The Burmese 
Government reserves to itself the right of establishing a Resident or 
Political Agent in British territory whenever it may choose to do so. 

Article 6. 

The British Government is further allowed the right of appointing 
British officials to reside at any or each of the stations in Burmese territory 
at which customs duty may be leviable. Such officials shall watch and 
enquire into all cases affecting trade and its relation to customs duty, and 
may purchase land and build suitable dwelling-houses at every town or 
station where they may be appointed to reside. 

Article 7. 

In like manner, the Burmese Government is also allowed the right of 
appointing Burmese officials to reside at any or each of the station in 
British Burmah at which customs duties may be leviable. Such officials 
shall watch and enquire into all cases affecting trade in its relations to 
customs duty and may purchase land and build suitable dwelling-houses at 
any town or station where they may be appointed to reside. 

Article 8. 

In accordance with the great friendship which exists between the two 
Governments, the subjects of either shall be allowed free trade in the 
import and export of gold and silver bullion between the two countries, 
without let or hindrance of any kind, on due declaration being made at 
the time of import or export. The Burmese Government shall further be 
allowed permission to purchase arms, ammunition, and war * materials 
generally in British territory, subject only to the consent and approval in 
each case of the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah and Agent to the 
Governor-General. 
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a capitulation on terms favourable to the besieged; but 
Coote insisted on an unconditional surrender, and on 
the 16th the French submitted. The exultant victors 
entered the Villeneuve gate of the town, and in the 
evening took possession of the citadel. The garrison 
drew up under arms, with their conquerors facing 
them. Colonel Coote then reviewed the line, which, 
exclusive of commissioned officers, invalids, and others 
who had hidden themselves, numbered 1,100 men 
all bearing sad traces of famine, fatigue, or disease. 

‘ The grenadiers of Lally and Lorraine [two brigades 
so called], once the ablest bodied men in the army, ap¬ 
peared the most impaired, having constantly put them¬ 
selves forward to every service; and it was recollected 
that from their first landing, throughout all the services 
of the field and all the distresses of the blockade, 
not a man of them had ever deserted to the English 
army. The victor soldier gave his sigh (which none 
but banditti could refuse) to this solemn contem¬ 
plation of the fate of war, which might have been his 
own.’ 

The fall of Pondichery was quickly followed by 
that of Thiagar (February 4th), Mahe (February 13th), 
and Gingee (April 5th); and the French empire in 
India ceased to exist.* 

0 ‘Thus ended a war which, at its commencement, promised 
to lead to widely different results. It inflamed to the highest 
pitch the already irritated feelings of the French Company, who, 
<'S a matter of course, cast the whole blame of failure upon 
Lally ; whilst a feeble and corrupt government readily espoused 
the cause of numbers against a single brave man, who had 
nothing to urge in his own defence except the truth. Lally 
returned home to suffer a fate which stamps with indelible dis¬ 
grace the character of his judges. He was cast into prison 
(where he lingered three years), tried, condemned, and executed 
with an indc eenp haste, of which, it may with truth be asserted, 
that none except the Parisians could be guilty.'— Glei^ ii. 142 143. 

‘Thus ended a war between the English and French for the 
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Articles being deemed as subsidiary only, and as in no way affecting the 
several provisions of that Treaty. 


(Signed) Albert Fytche, Colonel , 

Chief Commissioner , British Burmah, and 
Agent to the Viceroy and Governor-General of India . 

Signed in Burmese. 


Ratified by the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council this 
day, the 26th November 1867. 



Fort William ; 

The 26th November 1867 


.} 


(Signed) JOHN LAWRENCE, 
Viceroy and Governor-General . 

“ The Treaty concluded on the thirteenth * day of the waning moon 

* 25th October 1867 a. d. T'radenggyoot 1229, B E by the Pakhangyee 

Myotsa Woongyee Thado Mengyee Maha 
Mengla Tseethoo and by the English Wongyee, Colonel Albert Fytche, is 
hereby ratified and confirmed. Proclaimed by the Royal Herald Nakhan 

f 27th December 1867 a. d. Py°ungya Mhoo Maha Mengla Meng Cyan in 

the year 1229 B.E., thirdf day of the .waning 
moon Pyatho.” 


Preliminary Rules for general guidance in opening the Court 
of the Political Agent at. Mandalay, as agreed to by 
the Ministers of the Burmese Government and the 
British Political Agent on the 26th July 1869. 

, Suits between registered British subjects .—All civil suits between 
registered Biitish subjects shall be finally disposed of on trial in the 
Political Agent's Court. 

. Mixed suits. When a registered British subject is plaintiff in any 
mixed suit which may arise between Burmese and registered British subjects, 
he must, in the first instance, file his plaint in the Political Agent's Court. 
1 he 1. olitical Agent will submit the said plaint to the Burmese Judge 
appointed to sit with him on the trial of mixed suits; and if they are 
mutually agreed that a cause of action exists, the Burmese defendant will 
be summoned to appear at the Political Agent’s Court on a day to be 
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THE ENGLISH IN BENGAL. 

I. 

On the 9th of April, 1756, Seraja Dowlah, a cruel and 
profligate youth of twenty years of age, succeeded to 
the viceroyalty of Bengal. His tranquil possession 
of power was menaced by his cousin, Sokut Jung, 
who endeavoured to bribe the Mogul Emperor at 
Delhi into bestowing the dignity upon him. 1 he first 
thought of the new Viceroy was to crush this possible 
rival, and collecting a large army he marched towards 
Purneah, the seat of Sokut Jung’s government; but his 
wrath -was suddenly diverted towards the English set¬ 
tlement of Calcutta, the fortifications of which Mr. 
Drake, the governor, had refused on the Nawab’s 
order to demolish. Halting his columns, he turned 
them furiously against the factory of Cossimbazar, of 
which and of the person of its chief, Mr. Watts, he 
speedily made himself master; and disregarding the 
protests and remonstrances which reached him trom 
the English governor, he pushed forward against 
Calcutta. 

The town was wholly unprepared for a siege, and 
Fort William itself was in a decayed condition. 1 he 
repairs begun by Mr. Drake had made but little pro¬ 
gress, and its garrison consisted ot only 174 Euro- 
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has been pleased to recognize you as Sawbwa of MonglMit, and, subject 
to the provisions of any law or order for the time being inforce and to the 
conditions hereinafter^ set forth, to permit you to administer t ^ temtory 
of Mong Mit in all matters, whether civil, criminal or revenue, and at any 
time to nominate for the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor a fit person 
according to Shan usage to be your successor in the Sawbwashtp. 

Should you fail to comply with any of the said conditions you will be 
liable to have your powers as Sawbwa of Mong Mit rescinded. 

i. The conditions are as follows 

M You shall pay regularly as tribute Rs. 20,000 a year now fixed for 
five years from the 1st April 1905, and the said tribute shall be hable to 

revisiorTat the expiration of the said term, or at any time thereafter that 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma may think fit. 

(2) The Government reserves to itself- the proprietary right in all 
forests mines and minerals. If you are permitted to work or to let on 

ease any forest or forests in your territory, you shall pay such sums for 

rent or royalty as the Local Government may from time to time direct; and 
\n the working of such forests you shall be guided by such rules or orders 
as the Government of India or the Local Government may from time to 
time prescribe. If you are permitted to work or let on lease any mine ot 
nines in your State, you shall pay such royalty on all metals, precious 
stones, and other minerals produced in Mong Mit as the Governor-General 
in Council may from time to time direct. 

m You shall administer the territory of Mong Mit according to the 
custom of the country and in all matters subject to the guidance of the 
Superintendent. You shall recognize the rights of the people.'and continue 
them in the same and on no account shall you oppress them or suffer them 
to be oppressed. 

(4) You shall maintain order within the territory of Mong Mit and 
keep open the trade routes within that territory. Should traders or 
caravans be attacked within the boundaries of the said territory, you shall 
pay such compensation as the Superintendent may fix. 

("5) You shall, if the Superintendent so desires, keep an agent, who 
shall reside at the headquarters of the Superintendent and who shall keep 
him informed concerning the condition of the territory of Mong Mit. 

(6) In case of a dispute arising connected with any other part of the 
Shan States, you shall submit the matter to the Superintendent, and abide 
by his decision. Should any inhabitants of Mong Mit commit raids on any 
place outside the limits of Mong Mit, you shall pay such compensation as 
the Superintendent may fix. 

(7) If the Government wishes at any time to make railways through 
the territory of Mong Mit, you shall provide land for the purpose free of 
cost, except that of the compensation adjudged to actual occupiers of 
occupied land, and shall help the Government as much as possible. I he 
Government may vvithout further notice resume all jurisdiction ov r and in 
respect of all lands used or required lor railway purposes. 
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Scarcely twenty feet square, and imperfectly ventilated, 
to so great a number as were thus cruelly shut up in 
it, it simply meant death. The climate of Bengal 
in June is not to be endured easily by Europeans, 
even with every safeguard of fresh air and suit¬ 
able clothing; what then must have been the torture 
inflicted on 146 persons, confined in a small, close 
room on a sultry summer night? They themselves 
poisoned their own atmosphere; every breath they 
breathed rendered existence less tolerable. The terrible 
heat and their consuming thirst soon drove them 
frantic. Some perished in* an unavailing attempt to 
fight their way to the little windows; others vainly 
offered bribes to their gaolers to furnish them with 
water, or remove them to a larger place of confine¬ 
ment. At length the groans, the mingled prayers and 
curses, and the useless struggle ceased, as one by one 
the unhappy victims met their fate. A few survived, 
owing their safety to the fresh air they secured by stand ¬ 
ing on the bodies of the dead. When the morning 
came and the door was opened, only twenty-three poor 
wretches staggered out of the charnel-house alive, and 
these so wan and ghastly that their own mothers would 
have failed to recognise them. 

1 his most needless massacre was not committed, it 
is true, by theorders or even with the knowledge of Seraja 
Dowlah; but when he became acquainted with it hi* 
showed neither regret nor compassion, and lie inflicted 
n- 1 punishment on the men to whose brutal indifference 
!. was owing. 1 he survivors were transferred to airier 
prisons, but fed only with grain and water. Then he 
addressed a pompous letter to the Emperor at Delhi, in 
v'hich he described wdiat he was pleased to call his con 
quest of the English. He placed a garrison in Fort 
Williatn, prohibited Europeans from settling in the 
neighbourhood, directed that Calcutta should thence- 
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Who. having mutually communicated to each other their respective 
Full Powers, found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon the 
following articles:— 

Article i. 

It is agreed that the frontier between the two Empires, from latitude 
2 5 ° 35 ' north, shall run as follows:— 

Commencing at the high conical peak situated approximately in that 
latitude and in longitude 98° .4' east of Greenwich and,86 west of 
Peking the line will follow, as far as possible, the crest of the bills ru " n,n g 
in a south-westerly direction through Kaolang Pum and the WarongPeak 
and thence run 'nearly midway between the villages of Wanchon and 
Kaolang—leaving the former to Burma and the latter to China on to 
Sabu Pum. 

From Sabu Pum the frontier will run in a line slightly to the south of 
west through Shatrung Pum to Namienku Pum; thence it will be continued 
still running in a south-westerly direction, along the crest of the hills until 
; t strikes tlie Tazar Kha River, the course of which it will follow from its 
source to its confluence with the Nam Tabet or Tabak Kha, thus leaving 
Uka to the east and Laipong to the west. 

From the confluence of the Tazar Kha River with the Tabak Kha, the 
frontier will ascend the latter river to its junction withJ e “ a Kha 
which it will follow to its source near Nkrang. From the source ot the 
Lekra Kha, leaving Nkrang, Kukum, and Smgra to the west, and Sima and 
Mali to the east, the line will follow the Lesa Kha from its western source 
to its junction with the M,ali River, and thence will ascend the Mali to its 
c 0 urce near Hpunra Shikong; thence it will run in a south-westerly direc¬ 
tion along the Uisa Kha from its source down to the point where it falls 
into the Mold River near Kadon, leaving the village to Kadon to the west 
and that of Laisa to the east. 

The line will then follow the course of the Mold in a south-easterly 
direction to the place where he receives the Chi Yang Kha, which a^ei 
river it will follow to its source in the Alau Pum. It will then be dnec ec 
along the Nampoung River from its western source down to where it enters 

the Taping River. 

This concludes the description of the first section of the frontier. 


Article 2. 

The second section of the frontier, or that portion of it which extends 
from the Taping River to the neighbourhood of Meung Mao, will run as 

follows D . 

Starting from the junction of the Khalong Kha with the Taping River, 
ttatoMW the Khalong Kha and its £■£&£ 

source • it will be drawn thence southward to meet the Sipaho or Low .. 

Nanfchabet at a spot immediate!;- to the south-west of Hanton, leaving 
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with its author, and concluded a treaty by which he, 
on his part, restored the English to their original 
position, and compensated them for their losses; while 
the English, on their part, agreed that his friends 
should be their friends, and his enemies their enemies. 
Neither party believed, however, in the sincerity of 
the other; and while the Nawab began to negotiate 
secretly with the French generals in the Dekkan, Clive 
urgently pressed the home authorities to maintain a 
considerable force in Bengal. 

There, though he had promised to return to Madras 
after the recovery of Calcutta, Clive himself resolved 
to remain. Intelligence had reached him ot the out¬ 
break of war between England and France, and he 
conceived it his duty to make the English settlements 
secure against a possible French attack. He knew 
that Bussy, with a veteran army, was posted in the 
northern Circars, at less than 300 miles from Calcutta, 
and that Chanderrjagur was garrisoned by 700 French¬ 
men. If these two armies joined with the Nawab, 
Calcutta would be again in danger. Clive, therefore, 
made up his mind to attack Chandernagur before 
Bussy could strengthen its garrison or the Nawab 
concoct any nr-vv projects. He took the command by 
hmd; Watson directed the naval operations. As Clive 
prepared for the attack, he let drop some words which 
embodied a prophetic view of our Anglo-Indian history: 

b we take Chandernagur, we cannot stop there!’ 
Nor did we. 

Chandernagur fell after a rine days’ siege; and 
the English gained possession of all the artillery and 
military stores, besides taking 500 prisoners. The 
Nawab,who hadsanguinelycalculated upon their defeat, 
was alarmed and exasperated by a success so absolute. 
Without the French to check them, what might not 
those Englishmen demand? With the characteristic 
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Peking), and latitude 23 0 52', a conspicuous mountain range. It will I follow 
the crests of that range through Loiaipong and Loipanglom until it read 
the Salween River, in about latitude 23 0 4 ] • 

This portion of the frontier from the Shweli to the Salween Rrverla 
be settled by the Boundary Commission provided for in Article V lot the 
present Convention, and in such a manner as to give to Cbinaate^tas 
much territory as would be included if the frontier were drawn in a straight 
line from Meung Mao towards Ma-li-pa. . 

If it should be found that the most suitable frontier will give to China 
a larger amount of territory than is stated above, the 

given to Great Britain on some other part of the frontier shall be matter 
for subsequent arrangement. 

From latitude 23 0 41'the frontier will follow the Sdween until it 
reaches the northern boundary of the circle of Kunlong. It will follow that 
boundary in an easterly direction, leaving the whole circle of 1<™>o«g, and 
the ferry of that name, to Great Britain, and leaving to China the State ot 

KOk Jt will then follow the course of the river forming the bo undary^betwefen 
Somu, which belongs to Great Britain, and Meng Ting, which belongs to 
China. It will still continue to follow the frontier between those tw°-dis¬ 
tricts which is locally well known, to where it leaves the aforesaid river 
and ascends the hills; and will then follow the line of water-parting between 
the tributaries of the Salween and Meikong Rivers, from about longitude 
95 0 east of Greenwich (i 7 ° 30' west of Peking), and latitude 23 20'to a 
point about longitude 9 9 ° 40' east of Greenwich (. 6 ° 50 west of Peking), 
and latitude 23 0 , leaving to China the Isawbwaships ot ke g r , 
Mengtung and Mengko. ' t 

At the last-named point of longitude and latitude the line stri es a 
very lofty mountain range, called Kong-Ming-Shan, which 1 w 
a southerly direction to about longitude 99 30 east of Greenw ( 7 

west of Peking), and latitude 22 0 30' leaving to China ^vnf to fhe Namkl 
pien T’ing. Then, descending the western slope of the lull to the Jamka 
River, it will follow the course of that river for about 10 of latitude, leaving 
Munglem to China, and Mangliin to Great Britain. 

It will then follow the boundary between Munglem and Kyaing Tong, 
which is locally well known, diverging from the Namka River a little to the 
north of latitude 22°, in a direction somewhat south of east, and genera y 
following the crest of the hills till it strikes the Namlam River^ in abou 
latitude 21 0 45' and longitude ioo° east of Greenwich (16 30 west o. 
Peking). 

It will then follow the boundary between Kyaing Tong and K-iang 
Hung, which is generally formed by the Namlam River with the exception ot 
a small strip of territory belonging to Kaing Hung, which lies to the wes 
of that river just south of the last-named parallel of latitude On reaching 
the boundary of Kyaing Chaing, in about latitude 21° 27 andlongitude 
I qo* ia' east of Greenwich (16 0 18'west of Peking), it wd* fo!low 







revolution. Eventually a secret treaty was concluded, 
by which Clive undertook to carry his army to Mur- 
shedabad, and place Mir Jaffier upon the throne; while 
the latter agreed to compensate the English for all 
their losses, public and private. So far, the action ot 
Clive is free from blame. If ever prince deserved 
deposition it was Seraja Dowlah. His subjects were 
fully justified in endeavouring to remove him; while 
the English knew, to use Clive’s words, that while 
such a monster reigned there could be neither peace 
nor security. 

Just when the plans of the confederates were ripe 
for execution, the doubly treacherous .Omichund threw 
off the mask, and threatened to reveal them to theNawab 
unless bribed to silence by the insertion of an article in 
the treaty guaranteeing to him a payment of thirty lakhs 
of rupees, and a commission of five per cent, on all 
payments. At this act of duplicity Clive was vehem¬ 
ently indignant, and being guided by no very exalted 
principles of morality, he protested that * art and 
policy were warrantable to defeat the designs ot such 
a villain.’ With Omichund, who was equally willing 
to betray both parties, and whose greed of gold had 
rendered him insensible to every sentiment of honour 
or loyalty, it is unnecessary to sympathise; but the 
reader will blush for the fair fame of English gentlemen 
which was sullied by the fraud conceived and executed 
by Clive. His position was difficult, no doubt; but 
he might have dared Omichund to do his worst and 
basest, and saved his own character from an inefface¬ 
able stain. Unfortunately Clive is not the only English 
statesman who has taken to himself the maxim, that 
it is allowable to fight an Oriental with his own foul 
weapons. 

To the confederates who sought his counsel, he 
replied: ‘ Promise all that Omichund asks, and draw 
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identified, and is found to be situated in British territory, the British Go¬ 
vernment will consider whether it can, without inconvenience, be ceded to 
China. 

If it shall be found to the south-east of Meung Mao so as to be on the 
northern side of the straight line drawn, from that place towards Ma-h-pa, 
it will in that case already belong to China. 

Article 7. 

It is agreed that any posts belonging to either country which may be 
stationed within the territory of the other when the Commission of Deli¬ 
mitation shall have brought its labours to a conclusion, shall, within 
eight months from the date of such conclusion, be withdrawn, and . their 
places occupied by the troops of the other, mutual notice having m the 
meantime been given of the precise date at which the withdrawal and 
occupation will take place. From the date of such occupation the High 
Contracting Parties shall, each within its own territories, hold itself res¬ 
ponsible for the maintenance of good order, and for the tranquillity of the 
tribes inhabiting them. 

The High Contracting Parties further engage neither to construct nor 
to maintain within 10 English miles from the nearest point of the common 
frontier, measured in a straight line and horizontal projection, any fortifica¬ 
tions or permanent camps, beyond such posts.as are necessary for preserv¬ 
ing peace and good order in the frontier districts. 

Article 8. 

Subject to the conditions mentioned hereafter in Articles X and XI, 
the British Government, wishing to encourage and develop .the land trade 
of China with Burma as much as possible, consent, for a period of six years 
from the ratification of the present Convention, to allow Chinese produce 
aiid manufactures, with the exception of salt, to enter Burma by land duty 
free, and to allow British manufactures and Burmese produce, with the 
exception of rice, to be exported to China by land free of duty. 

The duties on salt and rice so imported and exported shall not be 
higher than those imposed on their import or export by sea. 

Article 9. 

Pending the negotiation of a more complete arrangement, and until 
the development of the trade shall justify the establishment, of othei 
frontier customs stations, goods imported from Burma into China, or ex¬ 
ported from China into Burma, shall be permitted to cross the frontier by 
Manwyne and by Sansi. 

With a view to the development of trade between China and Burma, 
the Chinese Government consent that for six years from the. ratification o. 
the present Convention the duties levied on goods imported into China by 
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cannon. He reached Cutwa on the 17th, and captured 
the fort; but Mir Jaffier, who, in the interval, had 
been compelled to take a fresh oath of allegiance to his 
suspicious sovereign, held aloof. On the 19th the rains 
began, and Clive for a moment doubted the prudence 
of the enterprise on which he had embarked at so un¬ 
favourable a season. He was not a man accustomed 
to retrace his steps, however, and he determined on 
crossing the Ganges. But the extent to which the 
difficulties and dangers of his position had affected 
him is seen in the fact that, for the first and last time 
in his life, he called a council of war, which, as is cus¬ 
tomary with such bodies, decided on a retrograde mo\ e- 
ment, by a majority of nine against seven. Strange 
to say, Clive himself was in the majority; not, we may 
be sure, from any timidity or from the considerations 
which guided his colleagues, but because he recognised 
only too clearly the magnitude of the stake for which he 
was playing. At the conclusion ot the discussion, dis¬ 
satisfied with the result to which he had contributed, he 
wandered away alone from the camp ; and sitting down 
under a clump of trees, continued in profound thought 
for upwards of an hour. Suddenly he arose, with his 
mind made up; and made up against delay or retreat. 
Disregarding the vote of the council, he issued im¬ 
mediate orders to his army to prepare for crossing the 
river on the morrow. 

At daybreak on the 22 nd, his little force was set in 
motion ; and by four o’clock in the afternoon the pas¬ 
sage of the Ganges was successfully completed. -The 
Boats being towed against the stream with indefatigable 
perseverance, the infantry and guns pushed forward . 
and after a march Of fifteen miles the army bivouacked, 
about three in the morning of the 23rd, in a grove or 
small wood nfl&r the village of Plassey. 

From the reports of his spies Clive had expected to 
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may appoint a Consul to reside at Manwyne ; and that the Consuls of the 
two Governments shall, each within the territories of the other, enjoy 
the same privileges and immunities as the Consuls of the most favoured 
nation. 

Further, that, in proportion as the Commerce between Burma and 
China increases, additional Consuls may be appointed by mutual agree¬ 
ment, to reside at such places in Burma and Yunnan as the requirements 
of the trade may seem to demand. 

The correspondence between the British and Chinese Consuls, respec¬ 
tively, and the chief authority at the place where they reside, shall be 
conducted on terms of perfect equality. 

Article 14. 

Passports, written in Chinese and English, and identical in terms to 
those issued to foreigners at the treaty ports in China, . shall, on the appli¬ 
cation of the proper British authorities, be issued to British merchants and 
others wishing to proceed to China from Burma, by the Chinese Consul at 
Rangoon or by the Chinese authorities on the frontier; and Chinese 
subjects wishing to proceed to Burma from China shall, on the application 
of any recognised Chinese official, be entitled to receive similar _ passports 
from Her Britannic Majesty's Consul at Manwyne or other convenient places 
in China where there may be a British Consular officer. 

Article 15. 

Should criminals, subjects of either country, take refuge in the territory 
of the other, they shall, on due requisition being made, be searched for, and 
on reasonable presumption of their guilt being established, they shall be 
surrendered to the authorities demanding their exti adition. 

a £) ue requisition ” shall be held to mean the demand of any functionary 
of either Government possessing a seal of office, and the demand may be 
addressed to the nearest frontier officer of the country in which the fugitive 
has taken refuge. 

Article 16. 

With a view to improving the intercourse between the two countries, 
and placing the Chinese Consul at Rangoon in communication with the 
High Provincial Authorities in Yunnan, the High Contracting Parties 
undertake to connect the telegraphic systems of the two countries with each 
other as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made; the line will, 
however, at lirst only be used for the transmission of official telegrams and 
of general messages for and from Burma and the province of Yunnan. 

Article 17. 

It is agreed that the subjects of the two Powers shall, each within the 
territories of the other, enjoy all the privileges, immunities, and advantages 
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Seraja Dowlah, on reaching his capital, found him¬ 
self deserted by his court; and after a day spent in 
gloomy despondency, disguised himself in a peasant’s 
dress, escaped from his palace, attended only by a 
eunuch and a favourite concubine, and under cover of 
the night embarked in a little boat for Behar. There he 
hoped to find M. Law, with his force of 200 Europeans. 
But landing at Rajmahal for refreshment, he chanced 
to enter the hut of a fakeer, whose ears had been cut 
olf by his orders some months before. The man 
immediately gave information of his whereabouts to 
bis pursuers, who seized him, and carried him back to 
blurshedabad, where he was secretly put to death on 
the very night of his arrival. 

Clive entered Murshedabad on the 20th of June, 
and formally installed Mir Jaffier as Subadar of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Only a year had elapsed 
since the massacre of Calcutta; and already the English 
had recovered their capital, driven out the French, 
defeated and dethroned the hostile Nawab, and placed 
the government of three provinces, with a population 
‘J* twenty-five millions, in the hands of a partisan and 
msti ument of their own! History records lew examples 
ot a revolution so rapid and so vast. In accordance 
^ !, h the conditions of the treaty concluded by Mir 
jatiier, the losses of the Company and of private indi- 
V |. ua * s 'yore compensated by the gradual payment out 
p 1 Subadar’s treasury of two crores and twenty 
a . s ru pees; an exaction which fell heavily on the 
uu 01 lunate population of the three provinces. In his 
tutorial demands Clive was exceptionally moderate, 
| emending only the fee simple of the land for six 
hundred yards round the Marathi Ditch, and the zemin 
Airy rights of the district lying to the south of Calcutta.^ 
° r himself he refused everything but sixteen lakhs ot 
rupees which Mir Jaffier pressed upon him in the first 
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The undersigned Plenipotentiaries declare that, inasmuch as the 
present Convention has been concluded for the ipecial purpose mentioned 
in the preamble thereof the stipulations contained t lerrn PI 

orlv to those parts of the dominions of Her Britannic Majesty and of His 
Majesty the Emperor of China to which the said Convention expressly 
relates, and are not to be construed as applicable elsewhere. 

Done at London, the ist day of March 1894. 

(L.S.) Rosebery. 

(L.S.) SlEH. 


No. IX. 


Agreement modifying the Burma-China Frontier and 
Trade Convention of March ist, 1894. 

In consideration of the Government of Great Britain consenting to 
waive its objections to the alienation by China, by the Convention with 
France of Tune 20, 1895, of territory forming a portion of Kiang Hung, in 
derogation of the provisions of the Convention between Great Britain ana 
China of March 1894, it has been agreed between the Governments 01 
Great Britain and China that the following additions and alterations shall 
be made in the last-named Convention, hereinafter referred to as the 
original Convention. 

Article i. 

ft is agreed that the frontier between the two Empires from lat. 25 0 35' 
north shall run as follows :— 

Commencing at the high peak situated approximately. in that lat. and 
in long. 9 %°i 4 ' east of Greenwich and i8°i6' west of Peking, the line shall 
follow, as far as possible, the crest of the hills running in a south-west 
direction to Warung Peak (Kaulyang) and shall extend thence to Sabu 
Pum. 

From Sabu Pum the frontier shall run in a line along the watershed 
slightly to the south of west through Shatrung Pum to Namienku Pum. 

Thence it shall follow a line to be fixed after local investigation, 
dividing the Szis and the Kurnsas as far as the Tabalc Kha ; thence the 
Tabak Kha to the Namtabet: thence the Namtabet to the Paknoi Kha j 
thence the Paknoi Kha, to its source near Talang Pum ; thence the 
Talang Pum ridge to Bumra Shikong. 

From Bumra Shikong the frontier shall follow a line running in a 
south-west direction to the Laisa Kha; thence the Laisa Kha to the Mol 4 
stream, running between Kadon and Laisa : thence the Mole to its 
confluence with the Cheyang Kha; thence the Cheyang Kha to Alaw Pum; 
thence the Nampaung stream to the Taping. 
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II. 

The directors of the East India Company, when they 
were apprised of Clive’s great achievements, appointed 
him to the government of their possessions in Bengal, 
and it needed a hand as firm as his to maintain the 
fabric which he had erected. The new Nawab professed 
that he could do nothing without him ; and an amusing 
illustrationis on record of the awe with which he regarded 
the English king-maker. One day the prince was repri¬ 
manding a native chief of high rank for having allowed 
his retainers to engage in an aflray with some of the 
Company’s sepoys : ‘ Have you yet to learn, he said, 

‘ who Colonel Clive is, and in what station Allah has 
placed him ? ’ The chief, an old friend of the Nawab, 
replied with a smile : ‘ I affront the colonel ?—I, who 
never get up in the morning without making three low 
bows to his jackass? ’ The influence he had acquired 
was justified by his extraordinary activity and readiness. 
No emergency found him unprepared, and no enemy 
could prevail against him. Mir Jaffier, in order to re¬ 
plenish his exhausted treasury, levied contributions on 
all classes of his subjects ; and provoked a movement 
ot resistance which, but for Clive’s interposition, must 
have been successful. The chiefs of Patna, Purneah, 
and Midnapur rebelled against him; and, to add to bis 
embarrassments, the Subadar of Oudli prepared to 
invade his dominions. He turned to Clive to save 
him; and Clive could not reject the appeal, though his 
whole disposable force at this period amounted only t o 
500 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys. But he knew the 
causes of the existing discontent; and he felt convinced 
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southerly direction to about long. 91/30’ eas t °f Greenwich (17 west of 
Peking), and lat. 22°3o', leaving to China the district of Chen-pien T ing. 
Then descending the west slope of the hills to the Namka River, it will 
follow the course of that river for about 10' of lat. leaving Munglem to 
China, and Manglum to Great Britain. 

The Frontier shall then follow the boundary between Munglem and 
Kaing Tong (which is locally well known), diverging from the Namka 
River a little to the north of lat. 22 0 , in a direction somewhat south of east 
and generally following the crest of the hills till it strikes the Namlan River 
in about lat. 2i c 45', and long, too 0 east of Greenwich (1630 west of 


Peking). 

It shall then follow the boundary between Kiang Tong and Kiang 
Hung, which is generally formed by the Namlam River, with the exception 
of a small strip of territory belonging to Kiang Hung, which lies to the 
west of that river just south of the last-named parallel of latitude. On 
reaching the boundary of western Kyaing Chaing, in about lat. 21 27 , and 
long 1 oo° 1 2' east of Greenwich (i6°i8' west of Peking), the frontier shall 
follow the boundary between that district and Kaing Hung until it reaches 
the Mekong River. 


Article 4. 


No addition to original Convention. 


Article 5. 

It is agreed that China will not cede to any other nation, either Mung 
Lem, or any part of Kiang Hung on the right bank of the Mekong, or 
any part of Kiang Hung now in her possession on the left bank of that 
river, without previously coming to an arrangement with Great Britain. 

Article 6. 

Article fi of the original Convention shall be held to be modified as 
follows:— 

It is agreed that in order to avoid any local contention the alignments 
of the frontier described in the present Agreement shall be verified and 
demarcated, and in the event of their being found defective at any point, 
rectified by a joint Commission appointed by the Governments of Great 
Britain and China, and that the said Commission shall meet at a place 
hereafter to be determined by the two Governments not later than twelve 
months from the date of the signature of the present Agreement, and shall 
terminate its labours in not more than three years from the date of its first 
meeting. 

If strict adherence to the line described would intersect any districts, 
tribal territories, towns or villages, the Boundary Commission shall be 
empowered to modify the line on the basis of mutual concessions. If the 
members of the Commission are unable to agree on any point, the matter of 
disagreement shall at once be referred to their respective Governments. 
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^30,000 a year. This considerable income he now 
made over to Clive for life. 

Oriental gratitude, however, like other oriental 
virtues, has but a fleeting existence. Moralists have told 
us men soon learn to hate those from whose hands they 
have received benefits ; and so it was with Mir Jafiier. 
He began to mistrust the hand that supported him; 
might it not some day pull him down as it had set 
him up ? He looked round him, therefore, to secure a 
counterbalance against the supremacy that galled, and 
might destroy him; and resolved on seeking a Dutch 
alliance. For centuries the Dutch flag had prouuly 
waved in the Eastern seas; and it was not yet dis¬ 
tinctly known in Asia how considerably the ancient 
power of Holland had declined. The Nawab invited 
the Dutch to introduce a European force into their 
trading settlement at Chinsurah; and the Dutch, 
anxious as other European nations for a share in the 
spoils of 4 the pagoda land/ and jealous of the sudden 
rise of the English, eagerly accepted the invitation, 
despatching a fleet of seven vessels to the Hugh, with 
700 Europeans on board, and 800 disciplined Malay 
sepoys (October, 1758). Clive, who had resolved that 
no foreign power should menace the ascendency ot 
England in Bengal, acted with his usual prompti¬ 
tude and decision. He compelled the Nawab to issue 
an order that the ships of Holland should ascend 
the river no higher than Fulda, and provided for obe¬ 
dience to this order by arming all the forts which limed 
the river banks with heavy guns, calling out the 
militiamen of Calcutta, and patrolling the river with 
his guardboats, which examined any small craft that 
presented itself, and allowed nothing to pass that con¬ 
tained troops or military stores. Urgent were the pro¬ 
testations of the Dutch. Clive contemptuously ignored 
them, while he proceeded to wring from the reluctant 
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British subjects and persons under British protection may establish 
themselves and trade at these places under the same conditions as at the 
Treaty ports in China. 

The Consuls appointed as above shall be on the same footing as regards 

correspondence and intercourse with Chinese officials as the British Con¬ 
suls at the Treaty ports. 

Article 14. 

Instead of “ Her Britannic Majesty’s Consuls at Manwyne in the 
original Convention read “ Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Shunning or 
Mornein,” in accordance with the change made in Article 13. 

Article 15. 

No addition to original Convention. 

Article 16. 

No addition to original Convention. 

Article 17. 

No addition to original Convention. 

Article 18. 

No addition to original Convention. 

Article 19- 

Add as follows 

Failing agreement as to the terms of revision the present arrangement 
shall remain in force. 

Special Article. 

Whereas on the 20th day of January 1896, the Tsung-li Yam&n 
addressed an official despatch to Her Majesty's Chargd d’Affaires at Peking 
informing him that on the 30th day of December i8j 5, they bad submitted 
a Memorial respecting the opening of ports on the West River to foreign 
trade, and had received an Imperial Decree in approval, of which they 
officially communicated a copy. 

It has now been agreed that the following places, namely, Wuchow 
Fu in Kwangsi and Samshui City and Kongkun Market in Kwangtung 
shall be opened as Treaty ports and Consular stations with freedom of 
navigation for steamers between Samshui and Wuchow and Hong Kong 
and Canton by a route from each of these latter places to be selected and 
notified in advance by the Imperial Maritime Customs, and that the follow- 
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Clive’s biographer is surely right in maintaining 
that no series of transactions in his hero s eventful 
career did him higher honour both as soldier and 
patriot than those we have just recorded. He cannot 
have been inspired by any other impulse than that ot 
the loftiest patriotism, for he hazarded both fame and 
fortune in the adventure. Had he failed, the Company 
and the English government might have made him 
responsible for the failure; and even success was a 
risk, considering the relations that existed between 
England and Elolland. Yet he deliberately prepared 
to expose himself to these chances, and to jeopardise 
his large investments, of which the Dutch had charge, 
rather than involve the great interests he held in tiust 
to the perils with which they seemed to be threatened. 
He who risks nothing, wins nothing; Clive risked 
everything, and gained everything. The Dutch, well 
aware that their conduct was outside the comity of 
nations, endured their punishment with tolerable grace, 
apologising for ‘ the misconduct’ of their officers, and 
undertaking to defray the expenses of the war, it war 
it can be called, provided the English would be satis¬ 
fied with these concessions. It. is needless to say that 
the English were satisfied. 

Having firmly established the government of the 
Company in Bengal, Clive prepared to return to 
England. Before embarking, he embodied his views 
on the future administration of India, the prospec ts 
ot British supremacy, and the relations that ought to 
exist between the mother country and its dependency, 
in a letter to William Pitt, v'hich is remarkable foi its 
grasp of the subject, its political foresight, and its 
open disregard of the principles of honour and justice. 
Though it belongs rat her to the biography of Clive than 
to the history of British India, some portions ot it may 
be transferred to these pages with advantage. He says: 
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Paragraph 2 .—The Chief Commissioner of Burma, with the approval 
of the Governor-General of India in Council, hereby prescribes the following 
conditions under which your nomination as 

of is made. Should you fail to comply with any 

of these conditions, you will be liable to have your powers as 
of , rescinded. 

Paragraph 3 .—The conditions are as follow :— 

(1) You shall pay regularly the same amount of tribute as heretofore 

paid, namely, Rs. a year now 

fixed for five years, that is to say, from the 

to the , and that the said tribute shall be liable 

to revision at the expiration of the said term, or at any time thereafter that 
the Chief Commissioner of Burma may think lit. 

(2) The Government reserves to itself the proprietary right in all 

forests, mines, and minerals. If you are permitted to work, or to let on 
lease any forest or forests in your State, you shall pay such sums for rent 
or royalty as the local Government may from time to time direct ; and in 
the working of such forests you shall be guided by such rules and orders 
as the Government of India may from time to time prescribe. If you 
are permitted to work or let on lease any mine or mines in your State, you 
shall pay such royalty on all metals, precious stones, and other minerals 
produced m as the Governor-General in Council may 

from time to time direct. 

(3) You shall administer the territory of 
according to the custom of the country, and in all matters subject to the 
guidance of the Superintendent of the Shan States; you shall recognize the 
rights of the people and continue them in the same, and on no account 
shall you oppress them or suffer them in any way to be oppressed. 

'4) You shall maintain order within the territory of and 

keep open the trade routes within that territory. Should traders or 
caravans be attacked within the boundaries of the said territory, you shall 
pay such compensation as the Superintendent of the Shan States may fix. 

( 5 ) You shall, if the Superintendent of the Shan States so desire, keep 
an Agent, who shall reside at the head-quarters of the Superintendent, and 
who shall keep him informed concerning the condition of the territory of 

(6) In case of a dispute arising connected with any other part of the 
Shan States you shall submit the matter to the Superintendent of the Shan 
States and abide by his decision. Should any inhabitants of 

commit raids on any place outside the limits 
of # you shall pay such compensation as the 

Superintendent of the Shan States may fix. 

( 7 ) a If the Government wishes at any time to make a railway through 

the territory of , you shall provide land for the 





for their lives or properties, they would rejoice in so 
happy an exchange as that of a mild for a despotic 
government; and there is little room to doubt our 
easily obtaining the Mogul’s sunnul (or grant) in con¬ 
firmation thereof, provided we agreed to pay him the 
stipulated allotment out of the revenues ; viz., fifty lacs 
annually. This has, of late years, been very ill paid, 
owing to the distractions in the heart of the Mogul 
empire, which have disabled that court from attending 
to their concerns in the distant provinces: and the 
vizier has actually wrote to me, desiring I would 
e ngage the Nabob to make the 1 payments agreeable to 
the former usage; nay, further, application has been 
made to me from the court of Delhi to take charge 
of collecting this payment, the person entrusted with 
which is styled the king’s dewan, and is the next per¬ 
son both in dignity and power to the suba[dar]. But 
this high office I have been obliged to decline lor the 
present, as I am unwilling to occasion any jealousy on 
the part of the subadar, especially as I see no likelihood 
the Company’s providing us with a sufficient force 
to support properly so considerable an employ, and 
which would open the way for securing the subadarship 
to ourselves. That this would be agreeable to the 
Mogul can hardly be questioned, as it would be. so 
much to his interest to have these countries under the 
dominion of a nation famed for their good faith, rather 
than in the hands of people who, a long experience has 
convinced him, never will pay him his proportion of 
the revenues, unless awed into it by the fear of the 
imperial army marching to force them thereto. 

‘ But so large an object may possibly be an object 
too extensive for a mercantile company; and it is to 
be feared they are not of themselves able, without the 
nation’s assistance, to maintain so wide a dominion. 
I have therefore presumed, sir, to represent this matter 
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made applicable to it by the Government ard conform to such rules orders 
or instructions as may from time to time be made or lssue ■?, , . 
Lieutenant-Governor or the Superintendent, Shan States, or any of his 
Assistants for your guidance. 


No. XII. 


-_Sanap_ 

rORM Oi Order of appointment 

and Karen Chief^hips 


for CASES of SUCCESSION to SHAN 


_ 

Whereas by a Sanad~(o# Order of appointment) dated the day 

of 1 8 (NAME) of was, 

subject to the conditions therein contained, recognized by the Governor- 

„ ., , ,1 Lieutenant- Governor f R urma ') as 

General in Council (or the Qj^ e t commissioner . , 

of AND WHEREAS the said (NAME) died 

on the day of «8 ,* having, in accordance with 

the permission in this behalf given by the said Sanad (or Order a/ef'P* nt " 
merit), nominated you to be his successor* the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Burma is hereby pleased (or hereby notifies to ^ you that the Gover 
General in Council has been pleased) to recognize you as 
0 f with the like powers and subject to the like 

conditions as those conferred on and prescribed for the said 

by the said Sanad (or Order of appointment) 

above referred to. 


of- 


No, XIII. 


Sanad Granted to the Sawbwa of Hsipaw.! 


Whereas by a Sanad, dated the 13th March 1889, Hkun Hseng (Hkun 
Saing), of Hsipaw, was subject to the conditions therein contained, 
recognized by the Governor-General of India in Council as Sawbwa ot the 
State of Hsipaw; and whereas the said Hkun Hseng died on the 8th day 
of May 1902;and whereas you, Sao Hke (Saw Hke), of Hsipaw, have been 
selected to be the successor of the said Hkun Hseng as Sawbwa O 
Hsipaw, the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma hereby notifies to you that the 


• To be omitted when such nomination is not made and the following toJ*e substituted; - 
" Arm where as you, . have been selected to be the successor of the said 

as of 

t The Sanad has not yet been actu .lly issued pending a settlement of the dcbls of the 

Acting Sawbwa, Saw Hke. 
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present day would, it may be hoped, unhesitatingly 
condemn such a project, if now for the first time 
brought before it; would, at least, feel that if we inter¬ 
fered in Indian affairs it should be for the benefit of 
the Indian population- To Clive, and men like Clive, 
moral scruples did not occur; had they occurred, it is 
probable that our Anglo-Indian empire would never 
have been built up, or, at all events, would have been 
built up on a very different foundation. We have now 
no choice but to accept the burden transmitted to us by 
our forefathers; consoling ourselves with the thought 
that if the responsibility be great, so are the opportuni¬ 
ties. The government of India England holds as a 
solemn trust, to be discharged with a constant and 
careful regard for the welfare of the two hundred mil¬ 
lions over whom it extends. Apart from this point of 
view, Clive’s letter is a masterpiece of political shrewd- 
nes s- It is clear that he had conceived the idea of 
ruling India through her princes; and that he also saw 
the inconveniences of committing so large an enter¬ 
prise to a company of private adventurers.* 

I he condition of India at this juncture (1761) was 

0 ‘ Let it not be forgotten that in 1759 there was the Board of 
Control in existence, and that the directors were as independent 
: °th of the Crown and of the Houses of Parliament as if they had 
belonged to a foreign state and were entrusted with its govern¬ 
ment. Now, no man possessed of Clive’s knowledge in Indian 
affairs could look upon such a state of things with complacency. 
Anticipating, as he did, constant accessions of territorial empire 
to his country, and foreseeing that this must inevitably lead to 
an entanglement more and more complicated in Asiatic policy, 
he was desirous that the mainspring of action should be estab¬ 
lished where it was likely to move with a vigorous and a con¬ 
sistent impetus; and being without experience of any other source 
of political power than the Crown, he desired to place at once 
die territories won by the valour of the king’s subjects under the 
protection, ami of course under the control, of the Crown and its 
ministers .’~67 ,g: Life 0/ Lord Clive’ pp. 125, 126. 
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/e\ You shall if the Superintendent of the Northern Shan States so 
desires keep an agent, who shall reside at the headquarters of ^e Super- 
?„,eS„t ind So ’shall keep I,in, informed concerning the cond.t,on of 
the territory of Hsipaw. _ , , 

(ft) In'case of a dispute arising connected with any other par 0 

Shan Stages you shall submit the matter to the Superintendent of the 

Northern Shan States, and abide by his decision. Should «>y “ ® 1 

of Hsipaw commit raids on any place outsi , e * '"’ A Northern' Shan 

shall pay such compensation as the Superin c 

State (7)Tthe Government wishes at any time to make f jrther rail w ays 

occupied^and, and shall help the government - -^sdktio^^o'v rani 
Government may without further notice resume all jurisdiction 

respect of all lands used or required for railway purpos.... 
liable^ to^duties 'of^S^oms^^excf^^henlmportedsea 

payment of such duties as may be prescribed in those rules. 

(9) You shall deliver up, on the requisition of an officer o t e overn- 

ment, any criminal who takes refuge in the territory ra Hspaw you^hal 
lid officers of the Government who pursue criminals into the > 

and in Uie event of offenders from the said territory taking 

place beyond the limits of that territory, you shall make a representation 
the matter to the authorities concerned. 

(10) You shall not exercise criminal jurisdiction over any European or 
American. In the event of any criminal charge being broug i ag 1. y 
such person, you shall make a representation of the matter to t e P 
tendent of the Northern Shan States. 


NO. XIV. 

SAN AD GRANTED to the Sawbwa of Keng Tung. 


Coat of Arms* 


Whereas by a Sanad, dated the 10th day of February 1890, Sau Kawn 
Hlcam Hpu of Keng Tung was, subject to the conditions therein contained, 
recognized by the Governor-General of India in Council as aaw jv 
State of Keng Tung ; and whereas the said Sau Kawn Hkam Hpu died on 
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to England as a necessity, and the sovereign oi the 
British isles succeeded to the empire of the Moguls; 
nay, to a vaster and more splendid empire than any 

Mogul had dreamed of. 

Shah Alum ascended the imperial throne in 1760, 
and, reinforced by the Nawab of Oudh, whom he had 
named his vizier, invaded Behar, which he hoped to 
annex to his diminished empire. Colonel Cailliaud was 
appointed to the command of the English army in 
Bengal, to which Mir Jaffier contributed 15,000 horse, 
under his son Meerun. Cailliaud immediately marched 
to the relief of Patna, which the Emperor’s forces threat¬ 
ened. On the 20th of February the two armies came 
into collision, and the Moslems were defeated. Shah 
Alum, however, had formed an alliance with the 
Marathis, and rapidly re-collecting his troops, he led 
them across the hills to Murshedabad, not less rapidly 
followed by the English. The Marathis did not appear: 
and Murshedabad, gallantly defended by a garrison of 
200 Europeans, showed no intention of surrendering'. 
But the daring march of Cailliaud had left Patna again 
exposed; and with considerable military skill, the 
Emperor suddenly broke up his camp, and retraced 
his steps across the hills, with the view of taking Patna 
by surprise. In carrying* out this well-conceived 
design he was encouraged by the news that M. Caw, 
with the French troops who had escaped from Chander- 
nagur, was on the march to join him, and that the 
Nawab of Purneah was also advancing to his assistance 
with 30,000 men and thirty pieces ot cannon. He 
arrived before Patna, and immediately invested it. 
1 he siege was pressed with astonishing vigour. 1 wo 
attempts were made to carry the city by storm; and 
though these failed, it would probably have yielded to 
a third, had not Cailliaud despatched to its roll! 
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Burma— Shan 'states— Kengtung—Ucs. XIV & XV. 


Part I 


attacked within the limits of the saic 1 territory you shall pay:such compen¬ 
sation as the Superintendent of the Southern Shan States y ^ 

(6) You shall, if the s uperintend e nt of the SJ 1 " S! ^ ters ‘ of the 

Superintendent^ Z XsbS^keMiperintendent informed concern- 

Shan States, you shall submit the matter to ^egS^ntend^^f ^ 

Southern Shan States, and abide. by his - • tbe i; m it s of the 

the State of Keng Tung cemm t raids on1 an} p Superintendent may fix. 
, 3 ;a state vou shall pay such compensation as the supenm-c j 

(8) If the Government wish at any time to mate_a 

territory of Keng Tung, you shall pro\i c , p'Vomnensation adjudged to the 

laf ami 

jurisdiction 2 ^ 

PUrP ?oj Opium, spirits, or fermented liquor, and other articles wWch^ are 
liable to duties 0? customs or excise when Regula- 

Burma, or when produced in any part o pp J be brought from 

tions of the Governor-General in Council apply, shall no & afore- 

the State of Keng Tung into Lower Burma ^^any^h^art 
said of Upper Burma, except in accordancei with1 rules made y 
ment and on payment of such duties as may be prescribed in« 

(10) You shall deliver up, on the requisition of : W officer tt 
Goverment, any criminal who takes refuge in the territory g J £ 

You shall aid officers of the Governmen "J mm the said territory taking 
caid territory ; and in the event of..Benders rom tic sad terrify ^ g 
refuge in any place beyond the limits of that territory, y 
representation of the matter to the authorities con • 

(n) You shall not exercise criminal jurisdiction over any - , g 

American or anv servant of the Government or a$|r british j . 

ptSveof "4 ih- State, in the event of W 

brought against any such person, you shall make a lepresen 
matter to the Superintendent of the Southern Shan States. 

Dated tke 24th April tSc> 7 ‘ - 

No. XV. 

Convention regarding the junction of thf Chinese 
and Burmese telegraph lines,— 1894- 

Arti.cle 1 . 

The Government of Her Majesty Hie Queen “ f of HU 

of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress ol India,and the Government 
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in holding together a few of the Nawab’s troops until the 
season arrived for sending them into winter quarters. 

Meerun, if as cruel and profligate as a Tiberius, was 
not less able and energetic; and the Nawab having sunk 
into a state of imbecility, his death threw the adminis¬ 
tration of the viceregal provinces into confusion. The 
army, badly paid and half-starved, threatened the 
palace, and clamorously demanded their arrears. Mir 
Cassim, the Nawab’s son-in-law, stepped forward 
promptly with an offer to satisfy the troops out of his 
own funds if the prince would consent to recognise 
him as Meerun’s successor. To this Mir Jaffier readily 
agreed; and at once despatched him to Calcutta to 
arrange with the English authorities for payment of 
the moneys due to them. Mr. Holwell, of whom we 
have already heard in connection with the massacre of 
the ‘Black Hole,’ was then a member of council. He 
cherished a strong animosity against the Nawab; 
and, deeply impressed by Mir Cassini’s shrewdness 
and practical talents, he urged his colleagues to 
depose the Nawab and elevate him to the viceregal 
throne. The advice was taken; and Mir Jaffier 
found himself compelled to abdicate. His son-in- 
law stepped into his scat, and gratefully rewarded 
the good offices of Mr. Vansittart, the governor, and 
Mr. Holwell, with gifts of five and three lakhs re¬ 
spectively; wfliile he ceded to the Company the fertile 
districts ot Midnapur, Chittagong, and Burdwan. The 
reader will know how to apply to this transaction the 
strong terms of censure it undoubtedly deserves. 

Mir Cash in, having surrendered t he lands which 
furnished a third of his revenue, w r as under the neces¬ 
sity of reducing the expenditure of his court and 
government and levying an increased taxation, in 
order to meet his financial engagements with tin: 
English. d his done, he resolved on throwing oft the 
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Article 6. 

■ Each of the contracting parties fixes the charges for transmission of 
telegrams by its lines up to the frontier of its own teiri ory. 

It is, however, agreed that, before January 1897, the Paiges 
in Article 7 of this Convention cannot be ra.sed, though each of the 
contracting parties reserves its right to reduce its own charges during that 
period if it thinks fit. 

Article 7. 

In accordance with ’ the stipulations of the P r ®^‘ n |' ^need the 
following charges per word are declared for correspondence exchanged 

line of connection described in Article 2. 

I.—Charges levied by the Indian Telegraph Administration. 

A.—Terminal Charges. 


1. From stations in Burma to the Chinese frontier 

2. „ ,, India „ „ » 

3. „ „ Ceylon „ ». ” 


Francs. 

o -575 

0-825 

0-940 


o- 35 '° 

1-500 


B.—Transit Charges. 

Between the Chinese frontier vii Bhamoand— 

1 . The Siamese frontier via Moulmein • 

2. All other frontiers. 

jj_ Charges levied bv the Chinese Telegraph Administration.' 

A.—Terminal Charges. 

p or correspondence exchanged by the Burmese-Yunnan line 
between Burma, India, and Ceylon on the one side and 
the other side- . 0750 

(a) Stations in Yunnan . . • • • , ' 

(b) All other stations situated on the Yangtzu or to the south 1 5 

of the Yangtzfi. 

(,:) AH stations situated to the north of the Yangtzu, except 2 250 
those in Corea, 

(d) Chinese stations in Corea . . . • • • 2 ‘ 5 00 

. p rorrespondence exchanged by the Burmese-Yunnan me 5-500 

2 ‘ {, e t w een China or Hongkong on the one side and Europe 

or countries beyond Europe on the other side, 
o For correspondence exchanged by the Burmese-Yunnan line 
between other countries and 

la) Stations in Yunnan.* * 

(b) Ali other s'ations situated on the Yangtzfl or to the south 
of the Yangtzfi- 

(e> All stations situated to the north of the Yangtzfi, except 2250 
those in Corea. 3*roo 

(d) Chinese stations in Corea. . 


1-000 

1-500 
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in holding together a few of the Nawab’s troops until the 
season arrived for sending them into winter quarters. 

Meerun, if as cruel and profligate as a Tiberius, was 
not less able and energetic; and the Nawab having sunk 
into a state of imbecility, his death threw the adminis¬ 
tration of the viceregal provinces into confusion. The 
army, badly paid and half-starved, threatened the 
palace, and clamorously demanded their arrears. Mir 
Cassim, the Nawab’s son-in-law, stepped forward 
promptly with an offer to satisfy the troops out of his 
own funds if the prince would consent to recognise 
him as Meerun’s successor. To this Mir Jaffier readily 
agreed; and at once despatched him to Calcutta to 
arrange with the English authorities for payment of 
the moneys due to them. Mr. Holwell, of whom we 
have already heard in connection with the massacre of 
the ‘ Black Hole,’ was then a member of council. He 
cherished a strong animosity against the Nawab; 
and, deeply impressed by Mir Cassini’s shrewdness 
and practical talents, he urged his colleagues to 
depose the Nawab and elevate him to the viceregal 
throne. The advice was taken; and Mir Jatiier 
found himself compelled to abdicate. His son-in- 
law stepped into his seat, and gratefully rewarded 
the good offices of Mr. Vansittart, the governor, and 
Mr. Holwell, with gifts of five and three lakhs re¬ 
spectively ; while he ceded to the Company the fertile 
districts of Midnapur, Chittagong, and Burdwan. The 
reader will know how to apply to this transaction the 
strong terms of censure it undoubtedly deserves. 

Mir Cassim, having surrendered the lands which 
turnished a third of his revenue, was under the neces¬ 
sity ot reducing the expenditure of his court and 
government and levying an increased taxation, in 
order to meet his financial engagements with tin: 
English This-done, he resolved on throwing oft the 
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continue in force until six months, after one of the contracting parties shall 
have given its notice of intention to modify or to abrogate it. 

In witness where of the undersigned, duly authorized to his e ec 
have signed the present Convention. . , v ,; c i 

Done at Tientsin in four expeditions, of which tW< the Ei > gl j 
language and two in the Chinese language, the 6th September i 94, 
Responding with the 7 «> of the 8th moon of the 20 th year of the 

reign of Kwang Hsu. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary at the Court of •'’eking. 


The Imperial Commissioner, First 
Grand Secretary of State, Viceroy 
of the Province of Chili. 


Earl Ll 


No. XVI. 

Convention of , 9 o 5 between Great Britain and China 

respecting the Junction of the Chinese and 
Burmese Telegraph Lines revising the convention 
of September the 6th, 1894. 

Article I. 

The Government of His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of 
M^jesty'th^^^peror^f^ Oihia 6 ^^ a^^view^o fecilita°t]ng "international 

£SS K5S. 

two states on the frontier of Burma and Yunnan. 

Article II. 

The function on the frontier remains as hitherto between the British 
station at Bhamo and the Chinese station at Tengyueh (Momein), and an 
intermediate station will continue to be maintained at Manwyne. 

Article III. 

The Indian and the Chinese Administrations shall maintain in good 
condition the line of connection and shall exchange the corfespondencey 
wire between the two stations named m Article II, or between any othe 
two stations hereafter mutually agreed upon. # 

Each of the contracting parties shall bear the expense mcurred or 
these purposes on its own territory and will take care lha' the lan« 

between the territories of the two Governments are scrupulously respected. 
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querors, who received him at Patna with politic defer¬ 
ence. Mir Cassim, taking alarm at the prospect of 
friendly relations springing up between the English 
and the Emperor, repaired to Colonel Carnac’s camp. 
At first he refused to do homage to the Emperor, but 
his obstinacy was overruled by the English commander; 
and the homage having been paid, he received from 
Shah Alum formal investiture of the subadarship in 
return for a promised tribute of twenty-four lakhs of 
rupees yearly. 

For nine months the ambitious Subadar pursued 


the even tenour of his way, devoting all his energies 
to the task of strengthening his position. At length he 
came into collision with the Calcutta government on the 
question of the transit duties; that is, the toll levied 
on merchandise passing through the three provinces 
by land or water. The Company claimed and exacted 
that the trade of their servants should be taxed only 
nine per cent, though that of the natives was taxed 
twenty-five per cent. An arrangement to this effect 
was concluded between Mr. Vansittart and the Nawab, 
but it was immediately repudiated by the other mem¬ 
bers of council, who declared they would pay no duty 
except upon salt, and in that case, only two and a half. 
As a rejoinder the Nawab abolished all duties, in order 
that the natives might compete upon equal terms with 
the foreigners. It will scarcely be believed that the 
council pronounced this measure * an act of glaring 
hostility towards the Company,’ insisted on its imme¬ 
diate recall, and when the Nawab showed no signs of 
compliance, disregarding the remonstrances of Mr. 
^ ansittart and Mr. Warren Hastings, they prepared 
for war. Mr. Hay and Mr. Amyatt meanwhile pro 
°ceded to Monghir to coerce the Nawab into sub¬ 
mission. 

Mr. Ellis was at this time the Company’s repre- 
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5. (a) For telegrams exchanged between Burma, India and 
Ceylon on the one side and the Province of Yunnan 

on the other side. 

( b ) For bond fide British and Chinese Government telegrams 
between Burma, India and Ceylon on the side and the 
province of Yunnan on the other side . • • 

B . Transit charges. 

I # por' teleg r ams exchanged between Europe and countries 
beyond Europe (except America) on the one side and all 
countries beyond China on the other side • • • 

2 . For telegrams exchanged between America on the one side 

and all other countries beyond China on the other side . 

3. For all other telegrams between the Burmese-Chinese frontier 

and * 

(a) Shanghai or frontier stations south of the Yangtze 

(b) All other frontiers 


Francs. 

0-50 

0*25 

3*36 

4*86 


1*25 

1:50 


The charges established for telegrams exchanged between China on 
the one side and Burma, India, and Ceylon on the other side are solely for 
correspondence actually exchanged between, the named neighbouiug 
countries, and the Chinese European and American correspondence canno 
be re- telegraphed at these rates by private agencies or persons at inter¬ 
mediate stations. 

If during the course of operation of this Convention the rates, of China 
or of the Telegraph Companies operating in. China be diminished tor 
'telegrams exchanged by the whole of China, including Hongkong, \m 
E urope and the countries beyond Europe, China undertakes simultaneous y 
and in the same proportion to lower her present terminal and transit rates 
for such telegrams on their transmission along the Burma-Yunnan line. 

Article VII. 

The checking of the amount of correspondence exchanged via the line 
of connection shall take place daily by wire between the stations named m 
Article II. 

The settlement of accounts shall take place at the end of each month 
and the resulting balance shall be paid one month after the end of ne t m 

in account to the Indian Telegraph Administration at Caltu a or .0 c 

Chinese Telegraph Administration at Shanghai. 

The month shall be reckoned according to the European calendar. 
Telegrams referring to the settlement of accounts shall be considered 
service telegrams and transmitted free of charge. 

Article VIII. 

Tl,r. nf the charges at all the stations of the Chinese Tele- 

fixed i„ Article V, of the 
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care on the formation and training’ of an effective 
military force; but though his soldiers fought well, 
they were defeated by the allies at Cutwa (July 19th), 
and compelled to fall back. Mir Cassim then took 
the command in person, and having brought up all his 
army, attacked Major Adams at Gheriah (August 2nd) 
with unusual vehemence. The action lasted four 
hours, and was the most stoutly contested our troops 
had yet fought in India. At one time the English 
lines were broken, and the 84th regiment, attacked 
both in front and rear, was in danger of annihilation; 
but the firm courage of the men, and the coolness 
of their officers, restored the battle, and drove the 
enemy into headlong flight, with the loss of all his 
cannon, stores, and provisions. He was saved from 
utter destruction only by taking refuge in an intrenched 
camp at Udwanulla. 

Mad with rage and mortification, Mir Cassim turned 
to revenge himself on the natives he suspected 
and the English prisoners whom he held in bond, 
^aja Rajbullub, his former governor of Dacca, was 
put to death, with all his sons. The Setts, the rich 
Murshedabad bankers, were flung into the Ganges 
from the ramparts of the fort of Monghir. A favourite 
and faithful servant entreated to be allowed to share 
their fate; and being refused, plunged into the river, 
and perished. Ramnarayun, ex-governor of Patna, was 
also cast into the river, with weights suspended from 
his neck. Foi the present, however, the lives of the 
European prisoners were spared, but their captivity was 
made more rigorous. Early in November, a deserter 
betrayed to the English commander a secret approach 
to Udwanulla. Major Adams hurled his army against 
the camp; it was surprised and captured. The Nawab, 
cmh a few followers, fled, first to Monghir, and then to 
'Una; but before his departure gave orders for ilv: 
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on the frontier at Man Ai, and, in concert with Mr. Montgomery, the 
Commissioner of Customs, to discuss frontier and trade matters. I have to 
thank you for your courteous treatment of me and to thank you for the. 
conciliatory maimer in which you have discussed public business on the 
occasions 'of our meetings. Your manifest anxiety to pacify the frontier 
and to extend trade is most gratifying to me. I now set forth in eight articles 
the mutual agreement concluded on the matters which have to be dealt 


with. 


(i) As regards (a) all outstanding frontier cases on both sides in such 
parts of the Myitkyina, Bhanrio and Northern Shan States districts as march 
with Tengyueh district, (h) the case of the pao shang chu or' Trade Protec- 
” office it is agreed that the Yunnan officials pay as compensation 
} j.i_ _ _ ~ wVnrh cairn la finer 


to the Government'of Burma the sum of 10,000 taels, winch, calculating 
the exchange at Re. 1 = 38 of a T6ngyueh tael, is Rs. 26,315. Of this 
sum Rs. 10,000 is to be paid as a first instalment before the end of May or, 
in Chinese style, before the end of the 4th Moon ; the remaining Rs. *6,315 
is to be paid in instalments on the dates when the Foreign Customs make 
up their accounts, until the whole amount is settled. Thereupon official 
despatches will pass on both sides formally wiping out all frontier cases up 
to the 10th day of 12th Moon of 27 K. S. (19th January 1902), as ai^o the 
pao shang chu case, and any promises to pay money which may have 
previously been given by the Sawbwas are then to be treated as. waste- 
naoer. The pao shang certificates seized by the Deputy Commissioner 
will then be all returned to me for cancellation; if any have been lost 
they will be regarded as waste-paper. The compensation is to be settled 
bv the allocation of one-third of the toll on mules and horses, which, it is 
agreed is to be levied by the Customs. When payments are made, 1 , in 
concert with the Commissioner of Customs, will, on the one hand, buy a 
Bhamo or Rangoon draft and make out two receipts ,n E . n S hsh 
' Chinese which will be sent to the Deputy Commissioner s official address. 
He will si^n and return the receipts which will be kept by me as a proof. 
On the other hand, I will inform the Consul of the payment for his records. 
As regards the pao shang chu office, it has been agreed between the Deputy 
Commissioner and myself as follows. Besides the office at Myothit (alias 
Man Mao or Man Lung), which lias already been removed by me to the 
interior of China, the Deputy Commissioner has heard that the Chinese 
merchants have secretly opened offices at other places on British 
territory. On my return to T£ngyiieh I will order any such offices to be 
speedily withdrawn and the parties severely punished. .If, after the present 
settlement, the Chinese gentry again dare to open offices in British territory, 
their discovery by the officials in Burma will leave no course open but a 
claim for separate and heavy compensation. If no officially stamped tickets 
are found, the T£ngyiieh officials are not to be held responsible It is 
further agreed that any Customs certificates issued at Manwyne and taken 
by any merchants to Burma (instead of being cancelled at Cgj* sub¬ 
stations), cannot of themselves be taken as evidence of a trespass by 
China, 
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with great rapidity, he pushed forward to Buxar, 
where, on the 23rd of October, he attacked the enemy. 
The battle lasted three hours, and notwithstanding 
the disparity of numbers, resulted in a glorious victory 
for the English. The enemy lost all his stores and 
*30 pieces of cannon, and fled in irretrievable con¬ 
fusion. This was one of the most decisive battles won 
by our arms in India. It completely broke down the 
power of the Nawab of Oudh, the only enemy in the 
north whom the English had any occasion to tear, 
placed the Emperor himself under their protection, and 
secured to them the entire command of the rich valley 
of the Ganges, from the "Himalaya to the sea. A de- 
finitive treaty was concluded with the powerless occu¬ 
pant of the throne of the Moguls, which gave to the 
Company the possession of Ghazipur, and the re¬ 
mainder of the territories of the Raja of Benares; 
while the Company undertook to conquer Allahabad 
ond the forfeited territories of Oudh, on condition that 
Cie Emperor defrayed the expenses of the war by 
which he was to profit. 

Before this arrangement could be carried out, a 
change came over the scene in Bengal which led to 
f>csh combinations. The Calcutta government w as in 
desperate straits for money ; and to replenish its empty 
treasury, put a severe pressure on the hapless ]\Iir 
Jafftor, notwithstanding his old age and his dangerous 
Alness. He was required to furnish an additional sum 
°f f ve lakhs monthly during the continuance of the 
\ var ’ while private individuals demanded ‘compensation 
0r ^ os ses,’—that is, ‘ for losses sustained, or said to 
c sustained, in an illicit monopoly of the necessaries 
0 hfe, carried on against the orders of the Company, 
a, wl to the utter ruin of many thousands of the native 
me!chants/—to the extent of fifty-three lakhs. At 
f -i.s very time tin Company possessed one half of the 
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Customs have sufficient funds to protect the trade and make roads. _ > 

£2x5£Sa^^^S 

proclamation by me will be issued for general notification accordingly. 

^ o'! The British officials have decided to make a road on the south ban 

of the Taping and propose tomakeresU^ 

f “T ^STMT'S 4 tuf r”um‘a\d .he Consu, and to 

examine the said hill-path If .here to engage’ 

path in China before the descent to the nlains ioining the British 
labour and make a proper road dow ,* Jd difficult or that 

iMrchants^mrld^otte wining to°travel that wa^^ wilh in concert with the 

to deveiop 

-as sss x 

£ *ive„ from the uX the 

' ; P but if we desire to retain 

“ta°he present under the local tax offices and not to ***•£",£ 
Foreign Customs, the Consul will raise no objection. But 
or two when trade develops, this point will come up for d.scuss.on 

again. . 

(f.\ d 0 p 0 a runaway criminal from Burma, has been causing *? ^ 

ComSSofee. When this is done the formerly offered reward w,U 
be paid without breach of fait u 
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collector should anywhere be appointed without die 
consent of the English authorities. 

In May, 1765, Clive, who, for his'great services, 
had been raised to the Irish peerage, arrived at Calcutta, 
with instructions to assume the government and remedy 
the corruption and disorder which had ciept into the 
public service. It was the work of a Hercules to cleanse 
this Augean stable ! Macaulay has drawn a terrible 
picture of the abuses which prevailed, but no one can 
pretend that it exhibits any exaggeration of colour. 
He say's: ‘ The servants of the Company obtained, not 
for their employers, but for themselves, a monopoly ot 
almost the whole internal trade. They forced the 
natives to buy dear and to sell cheap. I hey insulte 
with impunity the tribunals, the police, and the fiscal 
authorities of the Company. Enormous fortunes weie 
thus rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while thirty 
millions of human beings were reduced to the extremity 
of wretchedness. They had been accustomed to live 
under tyranny, but never under tyranny like this. They 
found the little finger of the Company thicker than the 
loins of Seraja Dowlah. Under their old mastei sthey 
had at least one resource ; when the evil became in¬ 
supportable, the people rose and pulled down the 
government. But the English government was not to 
be so shaken off. ... It was impossible that even the 
military establishment should long continue exempt 
from the vices which pervaded every other part ot the 
government. Rapacity, luxury, and the spirit of in¬ 
subordination spread from thecivil service to the officers 
of the army, and from the officers to the soldiers.’ 

When Clive, after his landing, saw the full extent 
of the evil he was called upon to remedy', he exclaimed: 

Alas! how is the English name sunk! I could not 
avoid paying the tribute of a few tears to the departed 
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Tengyueh, of correspondence of all kinds, namely, letters, postcards (both 
single and with reply paid), printed papers, business papers and samples 
of merchandise, both ordinary and registered, by means of any services, 
ordinary or special, now established and hereafter established, which each 
Administration may have at its disposal. 

Article 2. 

Each Administration shall be entitled to send through the intermediate 
agency of the other either closed mails or correspondence h decouvert to 
any other country with which the latter Administration has postal relations 
The charges payable by the despatching Administration in respect of such 
transit correspondence shall be it the rates prescribed y e nncipa 
Convention of the Postal Union in force for the time being, and the amount 
of the total yearly payment shall be assessed on the basis of statistics 
which shall be taken as may be agreed upon hereafter between the tv o 
Administrations. 

Article 3. 

The offices of exchange shall be on the side of India, Bhamo and on 
the side of China, T^ngyueh. 

Article 4. 

The postage on articles exchanged between the two Administrations 
shall be paid by means of postage stamps, and this postage, if ful ly prepaid 
at the equivalents in India and China, respectively, of the rates laid down 
by Article 5, paragraph r, of the Principal Convention of Washington 
shall entitle the articles to be delivered free of all charges irrespective of 
their destinations, provided only that correspondence addressed to places 
in China where no Chinese post offices exist shall be forwarded by the 
Chinese Administration to destination through private agencies at the ns 
and expense of the addressees. Articles other than letters and postcards 
shall be prepaid at least partly. In case of insufficient prepayment, 
correspondence of every kind shall be liable <0 a c arge, to e paic / * 
addressee, equal to double the amount of the deficiency , . 

shall not exceed that which is levied in the county of destination on 
unpaid correspondence of the same nature, weight and oiig n The tv 
Administrations shall communicate to each other their tariffs ot p -c 
charges. 

Article 5. 

Each Administration shall keep the whole of the sums which it 
collects. 

Article 6. 

No supplementary postage shall be chargeable: for the of 

articles ot correspondence. Undelivered correspondence shall not, when 
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enriched by violent shaking of ‘ the pagoda tree,’ ap¬ 
peared more and more rarely. 

The relations of the Company to the natives next 
came under his consideration. He had long foreseen 
the time when the Company would be called upon to 
decide whether they would or would not assume the 
position of a sovereign power. The time had come; 
the position was forced upon them ; there was no help 
lor it but to rule as the real Nawab, acknowledging 
the nominal supremacy of Delhi. Clive deprived the 
Nawab of Murshedabad of all share in the military 
defence of the country and the management of the 
revenue ; but gratified him with an annual allowance of 
fifty-three lakhs of rupees for his court and household. 

‘ Thank God ! ’ exclaimed the delighted prince ; * I can 
now have as many dancing girls as I like.’ The 
Nawab of Oudh, whose army had been crushed and 
his capital taken, submitted himself humbly to the 
irresistible English; but Clive’s ‘ earth -hunger ’ was 
controlled by political foresight, and he avoided the 
dangers inherent in sudden territorial aggrandisement 
hy restoring to the Nawab all his kingdom, except the 
two districts of Allahabad and Corah. These, with an 
annual revenue of twenty-six lakhs of rupees, were given 
to the Emperor, who, in return, conferred the dewanny 
( > f Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, by imperial firman, on 
the 12th of August. In 1756, the English were driven 

Pulled down the tyrants India served with dread, 

And raised thyself, a greater, in their stead ? 

Gone thither, armed and hungry; returned full, 
fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 

A despot big with power obtained by wealth, 

And that obtained by rapine and by stealth? 

M ith Asiatic vices stored thy mind, 

Put left their ' irtues and thine own behind ? 

And, having trucked thy soul, brought home the fee, 

To tempt the poor to sell himself to thee?' 
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Burma— Red Karens— Western Karenni— No. XIX. 


Article ii. 

Acknowledgments of receipt in f jSlbe exlhinged between "the 
enquiries as to the disposal of such artic1 ^ ^ in 

two Administrations in accordance with the proceciur 
Article XIII of the Detailed Regulations already refe 

Article 12. 

Applications for ordinary -and ‘ t o ArticlS^XVII tnd 

reach their destinations shall bedc. Regulations, such applications 

XXVIII, respectively, of the said Detai ed f ministration, to the 

being transmitted, 'office of India, Calcutta, and when they 

*» Inspector-General of the 

Chinese Imperial Posts, Peking. 


Article 13. 

The present arrangement shall take effect 0 f drtermmed by 

shall then continue in force until it or l]nt il six months after the 

mutual consent of the contracting j <. • ^ap j iave notified the other 

date on which one of the contracting parties shall im 

of its intention to terminate it. (Vide 

Executed in duplicate and signed 

at Calcutta, At Pek , ing > 

The ,2th February W- R 0 BT. HART, 

i' K S y”;«. Inspector-Generalof 

on * cu~» *«« *«*_ 

her, with tetaenc. to Article *«•* -*■ «* -» — “* 

from Nampoung on the frontier. __ 

No. XIX. 

AGREEMENT regarding the independence of WESTERN 

Karennee,—1875. 

... the renuest of His Excellency the Viceroy of India 
that should be allowed to remain separate and mdepen. 
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it was found exceedingly difficult, in the first place, to 
fill the office well, and, in the next, ‘ to reconcile its 
existence with any real care of the land and the people.’ 
The minister would not govern justly and mildly; his 
idea of administration was embodied in the words 
plunder and oppression. Hence, as a brilliant writer 
remarks, Clive’s political fiction placed three perma¬ 
nent obstacles in the way of honest English govern¬ 
ment : the nominal sovereign of Hindustan at Delhi; 
his nominal viceroy at Murshcdabad, the Mogul’s 
master, and the English Governor-General’s servant; 
and the viceroy’s prime minister, appointed by us, but 
wholly unqualified for doing the work which we re¬ 
quired of him. 

In 1772 an Act of Parliament was passed which 
made considerable changes in the constitution of the 
East India Company. The Governor of Bengal was 
created Governor-General of British India, with four 
councillors (nominated in the first instance by Par¬ 
liament). At the same time a Crown court, with a 
chief justice and three puisne judges, was established 
m Calcutta, to administer law upon English prin¬ 
ciples. 
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and to permit you at any time to nominate,^subject to the approval of the 
Chief Commissioner, a fit person according""to Karenni usage to be your 
successor in the Myozaship; 

Paragraph 2 .—The Chief Commissioner of Burma, with the approval 
of the Governor-General of India in Council, hereby prescribes the follow¬ 
ing conditions under which your nomination as Myoza of Kantarawadi or 
Eastern Karrenni is made. Should you fail to comply with any of these 
conditions, you will be liable to have your powers as Myoza of Kantara¬ 
wadi or Eastern Karreni rescinded. 

Paragraph 3.—The conditions are as follows:— 

(1) You shall pay tribute regularly every year. For the five years 
from the 1st January 1880 to the 31st December 1893 the amount of such 
annual tribute is fixed at Rsi 5,000. Thereafter the amount of the tribute 
will be subject to revision. 

(2) You shall abstain from communication with States in or outside 
British India. Should necessity arise for communication with such States, 
you shall address the Chief Commissioner through the Superintendent of 
the Shan States. 

(3) You shall accept and act upon any advice that may be given by 
the Chief Commissioner of Burma either in respect of the internal affairs 
of Kantarawadi or Eastern Karrenni or in respect of its relations with 
other States. 

(4) You shall administer the territory of Kantawaradi or Eastern 
Karrenni according to the custom of the country ,* you shall recognize the 
rights of the people and continue them in the same, and on no account 
shall you oppress the people or suffer them in any way to be oppressed. 

(5) You shall maintain order within the territory^ of Kantarawadi or 
Eastern Karrenni and keep open the trade routes within that territory. 
Should traders or caravans be attacked within the boundaries of the said 
territory, you shall pay such compensation as the Superintendent cr the 

Shan States may fix. 

(6) You shall, if the Superintendent of the Shan States so desires, 
keep an Agent, who shall reside at the head-quarters of the Superinten¬ 
dent, and who shall keep him informed concerning the condition of the 
territory of Kantarawadi or Eastern Karrenni. 

(7) In case of a dispute arising connected with any part of the Shan 
States, vou shall submit the matter to the Superintendent of the Shan 
States and abide by his decision. Should any inhabitants of Kantarawadi 
or • Eastern Karrenni, commit raids on any place outside the limits of 
Kantarwadi or Eastern Karrenni you shall pay such compensation as the 
Superintendent of the Shan States may fix. 

(8) If the Government of India wishes at any time to make a railway 
through any part of the territory of Kantarawadi or Eastern Karrenni, you 
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to the command of 50 horse and 200 infantry, with 
permission to add to their ranks, opened up to him the 
promise of a brilliant career, which he made haste to 
realise. In 1755 he was placed in charge of the fort¬ 
ress of Dindigul; and it was here he first conceived the 
ambitious project of rising to supreme power. He at 
once devoted his energies to the task of organising a 
force of intrepid soldier} 7 , whom he attracted, retained, 
and supported by a system of wholesale plunder. 1 hey 
ravaged the territories of friend and foe alike; and 
their enthusiasm for their leader was kindled by his per¬ 
mitting them to appropriate to themselves one-half the 
booty they acquired. Meanwhile he filled his treasury 
by a variety of ingenious expedients ; as, for instance, 
having, on one occasion, reported to Nunjeraj a great 
victory, the minister sent his commissary to grant the 
usual rewards to the wounded. Whereupon, instead 
of 67 actually wounded, 700 men were shown to him, 
wrapped in bandages which had been steeped in tur¬ 
meric ; and for the whole quota Hyder Ali obtained 
payment. Eventually, he found himself at the head 
of 7,000 desperadoes, and in possession of considerable 
funds ; while, with the help of French artisans, he had 
established an arsenal and a laboratory, and drilled 
his artillery. He had engaged also a shrewd and 
servile Brahman, with a singular capacity for intrigue, 
to act as his confidential secretary and envoy. 

Having rendered important services to Nunjeraj 
and the Mysore king, when Seringapatam was besieged 
by the Marathis, he was appointed to the command in 
chief of the Mysorean army, and, at the same time, 
rewarded with a gift of several jaghirs, or estates. He 
harassed the Marathis with such incessant energy that 
they offered to give up certain territory which had been 
mortgaged to them, on payment of a given sum. 
lydcr mad- - haste to discharge this debt, and received 
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NO. XXII. 

Form of Sanad for Western Karenni Chiefs. 


Seal of the 
Chief Com¬ 
missioner 
of Burma. 


Of 


Sanad granted by the Chief Commissioner of Burma to 
, in Western Karenni. 


, Myoza 


Whereas the Chief Commissioner has been pleased to recognise you as 
Mvoza of , in Western Karenni, and to permit you to 

nominate, subject to his approval, a fit person according to Karenni usage to 
be your successor in the Myozaship; 

2, The Chief Commissioner of Burma with the approval of the 

Governor-General in Council, hereby preset,bes the foillowing comht.ora 
under which your nomination as Myoza of is made Should you tail 

to comply with any of these conditions you will be liable to have your 
powers as Myoza of rescinded. 

3. The conditions are as follow;— 

(1) In token of your subordination to the Superintendent, Shan 
' States, you shall pay annually to that officer a nominal tribute 

of Rs. 100. 

(2) You shall abstain from communications with States in or outside 

British India. Should occasion arise for communication witli 
such States you shall address the Superintendent, Shan 
States. 

(n) You shall accept and act upon any advice that may be given to 
“ ’ ou^riuperiufeudeV ShL States, either ,n respect o, 

the internal affairs of U1 v 

relations with other States. 

( a ) You shall administer the State of . according 

to the custom of the Country. You shall recognize the rights 
of the people and continue them in the same, and on no 
account shall you oppress the people or suffer them in any 
way to bo oppressed. 

fO You shall maintain order within the territory of 

and keep open the trade routes within that territory. You 
shall not impose transit dues of any kind upon <.naders passing 
through your territory save such reasonable tolls as may 
be approved by the Superintendent, Shan States. Should 
traders or caravans, or travellers of any kind, be attacked 
within the boundaries of the said territory, you shall pay such 
compensation as the Superintendent, Shan States, may fix. 


I 
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the capital, and in June, 1761, forced the Raja and his 
minister to relinquish to him the government. At this 
time, Clive had just returned to England after com¬ 
pleting the acquisition of Bengal; and young Warren 
Hastings, the future proconsul, had been admitted a 
member of the Calcutta Council. Neither could have 
foreseen, when the report arrived of the accession of 
a new and warlike ruler of Mysore, that the ‘ bandit 
Hyder,’ who cut off ears and noses by hundreds daily, 
and despoiled every rich man he could lay hands upon, 
would become, within ten years, not only the most 
embarrassing ally the English in India had ever ex¬ 
perienced, but the enemy who almost succeeded in 
driving them out of the country altogether. 


As sovereign of Mysore, his arms and his diplomacy 
at firstwere equally successful. I Ie extended the bounds 
of his rule over Sera ; he conquered Balipur, wrested 
Goote from Morari Rao, and overran the rich province 
°f Bidwar. From Bidwar he swept onward with lire 
and sword to Sqyrida, which he connected with Sera by 
subduing Savanur; and at length his northern frontier 
ran conterminous with the Kistna. lie had previously 
changed his name from Hyder Naik to Hyder Ali 
Khan Bahadur, had arranged the ceremonial of his 
court on a scale of splendid ostentation, and had pro¬ 
fited by his access to the sea-coast to undertake the 
formation of a navy. 

His career of conquest now provoked against him 
the jealousy of the Marathis; and the Peishwa, having 
effected the subjugation of the kingdom of Haidaral>ad, 
hung his army against Mysore. After a brilliant rcsist- 
"’R e, Hyder was forced to surrender Goote, and put 
* -iti.se peace by the payment of thirty-two lakhs of rupees 
1765b For some months he was occupied in 
< stoitng his authority in provinces which, at the news 
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ally as well as by their open enemy. So strong 1 were 
his suspicions of treachery, that he fell back with his 
troops upon the English frontier. The wisdom of ihis 
movement was soon apparent. The Nizam and Hyder, 
with a combined force of 42,000 horse, 28,000 foot, 
and 100 guns, broke into the Carnatic ; but at Chan- 
gama were met by Colonel Smith, with 1,030 sabres, 
5,800 bayonets, and 16 guns, and after a sharp action 
forced to retreat (September, 1767). Scarcity of pro¬ 
visions compelled Colonel Smith, in his turn, to with¬ 
draw upon Trinomalee, where he again engaged the 
allies, and after a two days’ battle inflicted upon them 
a severe defeat, with a loss of 4,000 men and 64 guns. 
At this juncture Hyder was called away to the western 
coast to oppose a strong expedition despatched by the 
government of Bombay; and the Madras authorities 
took advantage of his absence to patch up a treaty with 
the Nizam, which involved them in some ignominious 
conditions (February 23rd, 1768). With a dangerous 
inflation of spirit they declared a nominee of their 
own, one Mohamed Ali, to be king of Mysore ; and he 
accompanied the English army to take possession of 
the districts it conquered. Though by their divisive 
counsels Colonel Smith’s action was greatly impeded, 
ne pushed forward his operations with so much tenacity, 
that Hyder deemed it prudent to solicit terms of peace. 
Ho expressed his willingness to cede the district of 
Baramahal, and to pay ten lakhs of rupees for the ex¬ 
penses of the war. But the Council, intoxicated with 
the successes they had achieved, imposed such onerous 
conditions that Hyder was driven to prefer war to peace. 
Eis desperation seemed to endow him with new capaci¬ 
ties ; and he conducted his campaign with so much 
vigour and address as to compel Colonel Smith to raise 
th(; siege of Bangalur. The Madras Presidency in the 
meantime recalled their veteran officer, and substituted 
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Nepal Raja. It was with a view to deter the Chinese from the invasion of 
Nepal that the Gurkha Chief formed the commercial treaty with the 
British, to whom he also applied for military aid. 

Lord Cornwallis offered to negotiate a peace between Nepal and 
China, but before Major Kirkpatrick, who was deputed to Khatmandu for 
this purpose, reached the Nepal frontier, the Gurkhas had been compelled 
to conclude an ignominious treaty with the Chinese General within a few 
miles of their capital. 

The ostensible object of Kirkpatrick’s mission was now at an end. 
But as he had instructions to ta^e measures to improve the commercial 
advantages secured by the treaty he advanced to Khatmandu. . The 
Gurkhas, however, evaded all his overtures and showed a. determination to 
avoid a closer alliance, and in March 1793 Major Kirkpatrick quitted 

^ ^ From this time till the year 1800 British intercourse with Nepal was 
restricted to occasional friendly letters, and the presentation by Nepal of 
the tribute for Makwanpur. In that year Ran Bahadur, the young Raja 
of Nepal, who in 1795 had forcibly assumed the management of the State 
and murdered the regent, his uncle, and who for five years had .ruled, with 
intolerable tyranny, was forced to abdicate in favour of his illegitimate infant 

son, Girvan Jodh Bikram, leaving one of his Ranis as regent. He retired 

to Benares, where Captain Knox was appointed to attend him as. Political 
Agent. Ran Bahadur was received by the British Government with every 
mark of distinction, and was supplied with large sums of money to meet 
his expenses. His presence within British territories was deemed a favour¬ 
able opportunity for the renewal of attempts to form a closer alliance with 
Nepal. It was accordingly decided to open negotiations with the combined 
objects of procuring a suitable settlement for the deposed Prince, and of 
improving relations with Nepal ; also of giving full effect to the treaty 
of 1792 which had become a dead letter, and arranging for the apprehen¬ 
sion and surrender of fugitive dakaits who had long given trouble on the 
frontier. Captain Knox was deputed to the Nepal frontier to meet a 
deputation from Khatmandu. These objects, as well as the establishment 
of a Residency at Khatmandu, were provided for in the Treaty (No. XXIV) 
of October 1801. Captain Knox was appointed the first Resident. 

Captain Knox was well received by the Rani Regent, and arrange- 
ments had just been concluded to give full effect to the treaty, when Ran 
Bahadur’s elder Rani, who had accompanied him to Benares, suddenly 
returned to Khatmandu, overthrew the regency, and herself took charge ot 

the young Raja and the government. If B0W became the P oIlc 7 ot the 
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among' the hills. His position was so strong that the 
Marathi chief made no attempt to iorce it, but he de¬ 
livered against it such an incessant and so formidable 
a cannonade that Hyder at length lelt constiained to 
fall back upon his capital. In order to deceive his 
enemy, he set his troops in motion as soon asylarkness 
cam£ down; but the accidental discharge of a gun 
revealed the design, and clouds of Marathi cavalry 
soon hovered on his line of retreat. Hyder, as was his 
habit in the later years of his life, had been diinking 
heavily, and had not had time to recover from the 
effects of his debauch. Sodden with wine, he met his 
son Tippoo, whom he loaded with insults and accused 
of negligence and cowardice; then, seizing a stout cane, 
he dealt him a succession of blows on his back, the 
marks of which were visible for some days. 1 ippoo, 
whose spirit was not less impetuous than his father s, 
flung on the ground his sword, his turban, and his robe, 
exclaiming, ‘My father may fight his own battle, for, by 
Allah and his prophet, I swear that I will not draw sword 
this day! ’ Deprived of both its leaders, the army fell 
into a state of utter disorganisation, and fled shamefully 
before the Marathis, who, but for their love of plunder, 
might have destroyed it utterly. In the morning Hyder 
awoke to consciousness and humiliation; and mounting 
a swift horse he galloped to Seringapatam. i ippoo, 
disguised, begged his way through the enemy’s ranks, 
and reached the capital some hours later. 

Trimbuk Mama proceeded to lay siege to the great 
fortress; but neither he nor his soldiers understood 
besieging operations, and their delays gave Hyder time 
to recall and reorganise his fugitive troops. Hostilities 
were continued for about a year and a half, until 
the Marathis grew wca<ry of them, and accepted the 
terms which Hyder offered; namely, the cession of his 
northern provinces and the payment of thirty-six lakhs 
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War was now inevitable and it was formally declared on the ist Novem¬ 
ber 1814. An arduous campaign, in which the Gurkhas fought most bravely 
and with much success, left the British in possession of the hills west of the 
Kali, and the Gurkhas were disposed to treat for peace. Negotiations were 
twice broken off by the Gurkhas refusing to comply with ‘the demand or 
the cession of the Tarai. A second campaign seemed inevitable, when 
Lord Hastings offered to pay yearly the estjmated value of the Tarai, and 

made some other concessions which induced the Nepal commissioners to 

sign the Treaty of Segauli on the 28th November, promising that the 
signature of the Raja should be obtained on the 12th December following. 

The ratification of the treaty, however, was withheld by the Darbar, 
who formally announced their intention of trying the result of a second 
campaign. Hostilities were therefore vigorously pushed by the Britisi 
Government, and on the and December 1815 the Nepalese commissioners 
at last delivered to Sir David Ochterlony the Treaty of Segauli (No. XXV), 

duly signed and executed. The hill lands east of the Mechi, and part of 
the Tarai between the Mechi and Tista ceded under this treaty, were made 
over to Sikkim, against which country the Raja of Nepal bound himself to 
commit no aggression. On the nth December 1816 the 4th article of t e 
treaty of Segauli, by which the British Government were bound to pay two 
lakhs of rupees a year as pensions to certain Nepalese Chiefs, was annu.led 
(No. XXVI) in consideration of the restoration to Nepal of the greater por¬ 
tion of the Tarai lands between the Rapti and the Kusi. The Tarai lands 
westward to the Kali were made over to Oudh. 

The first Resident appointed under the treaty of Segauli was 
Mr. Gardner. He found Bhim Sen Thappa, the Minister, invested with 

complete control over the country. Unilc ‘ lub J" ^Maharaia Girvan 
assumed by the Darbar was suspicious an uuigi). f ‘ 

Jodh Bikram didd in his iSth year, shortly after Mr. Gar . . , f 

Khatmandu. His successor was then only two years old. The mm styyo 
Bhim Sen was continued during the mmonty, and from that Bme t.ll 183 
he enjoyed complete and uninterrupted power. During the who 
period a martial policy prevailed in the councils of Nepal. 

In 18^2 signs of opposition to the uncontrolled power of Bhim Sen, 

whose family held almost every provincial command in thecoun ^began 
to show themselves. The Pande clan the leaders of whd> had been 

massacred on Ran Bahadur's return to Nepat again ro g y 

favour with the Maharaja, who was anxious to shake off the cent 
minister. The opposition increased every year. In ,837 the Rajas youngest 
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English for their desertion of his cause during his 
long contest with the Marathis. He found it in the 
offei oj tne latter to join with him in an offensive and 
defensive alliance against the common enemy. The 
English rulers by this time had learned the value of 
Hyder s co-operation, and they signified their desire to 
conclude with him a friendly treaty. But now that he 
'-'Ould maintain his own position, he was exasperated 
by offers of the assistance denied to him when he was 
ln . urgent need of it, and behaved to the Madras envoy 
uith undisguised rudeness. The latter saw enough 
to conv ince him that a great expedition was being 
equipped in Mysore, and hastened to warn the autho¬ 
rities at Madras ; but these were now as determined to 
entertain no suspicion of Hyder as previously they had 
een res °lute to put no faith in him. They soon had 
cause to regret their misplaced indifference. 

-cul\ in June, 1780, Hyder quitted Seringapatam 
j°P a - himself at the head of an army of which he 
ever 7 reason to be proud: 40,000 peons, 15,000 

vori' lr and 28,000 cavalry, besides 2,000 

t men, 5,000 pioneers, and about 400 Europeans. 

m * nten ded that at the same time Sindia, Holkar, 
th C t> ^ ^ ara -this should operate against Bombay, and 
C aja of Nagpur against Bengal. Hyder Ali, how- 
® r ’ read - v first > and through the Pass of Chan- 
sno-mu ! j ^ ost defiled into the Carnatic, which was 
Mil- 1 ^ C die sm °keof burning villages. The 


Mad 

first 


rst * 4 . 0v crnment, as soon as it recovered from its 

resist' flrm5 ^ e ^ an *° ma hc preparations for a steadfast 

to uny 06 ' dr ^ sent ord ers to its various detachments 

t> m> . , at: Conjeveram, under Sir Hector Munro. 
oefore 

Bail lie 
threw hin 


a corps of 2,800 men under Colonel 
« oli (I icach the point of junction, Hyder Ali 

Vl „ ’ n his path. The two English divi - 

on v fourteen miles distant irom each 
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a change in the policy of the Nepalese, and in November 1839 an 
Engagement (No. XXVIII) was procured from the Darbar promising the 
cessation of these intrigues. 

These obligations were but nominally observed. Intrigues were 
carried on as before, only more covertly. In 1840 the Nepalese forcibly 

took possession of several villages in the Ramnagar zamindari and only 

withdrew when hostilities were threatened. It again became necessary to 
station a corps of observation on the frontier, which was not withdrawn 
till X* and after repeated assurances of good-will on the part of the 
Maharaja and his Chiefs (No. XXIX). 

The extravagancies and cruelties of the heir-apparent, who was coun¬ 
tenanced and supported by the Maharaja, produced much discontent m 
the country. This, added to the intrigues of the only surviving Ram, who 
was anxious for the succession of one of her own sons, led to endless 
family feuds. Malabar Singh, who was recalled from the Punjab in .843, 
was made Prime Minister. In 1845 be was murdered at the instigation ot 
an Singh, a great favourite of the Maharani, who was immediately 
made hTco. M g emiaf adviser. The murder of this man and the massacre 
“ Tot of thirty-one of the most influential Chiefs in ,846 paved the way 
for the rise of Jang Bahadur to the ollice of Prime Munster. Finding 
that Jan- Bahadur was not so subservient to her purposes as she expected, 
t Maharani endeavoured .0 compass his death, but fading she was 
expelled with her two sons from the country, and took up her residence a 
Benares She was accompanied to Benares by the Maharaja, who 
returned to Nepal the following year, only to abdicate (.8tl. May 184,) 
in favour of the heir apparent, Surendra Bikram ... 

jana Bahadur’s visit to England in 1850 was followed by a more 
f Vn L bearing on the part of the Nepal Darbar and less exclusiveness 
•te relations with the British Government. In 1852 negotiations were 
"‘mad te Ute conclusion of a treaty for the surrender of heinous 
lenders The Treaty (No. XXX) was concluded on the loth February 
°S° !n ,865 a joint commission, in which Mr. (afterwards Sir J. D.) 
Gordon represented British interests, travelled along the fionticr from 
Hie Mechi river to the neighbourhood of Motihari, in Champa,an, and 
their enouiries led to the adoption of measures for the suppression of 
i, order crime, and for ensuring greater efficiency m the , po ice, and grer, or 
.. ,. „ ar ,f.rallv to the circumstances of the frontier, . 

attention g'^J afranged that the Resident should each year make 

,t was soon f erw -fs t, g or in some part the Tarai- Owing to 

a tour on or near U1C ’ ■ 
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play of skill and firmness lie succeeded in detaching 
several of Hyder* s allies, and finally he had the satis¬ 
faction of concluding peace with the Marathis. Mean¬ 
while, Sir Eyre Coote, with 7,000 men, of whom only 
1,700 were Europeans, plunged into the regions which 
Hyder had swept with fire and sword, and proceeded 
to recover the more important fortresses. At first 
Hyder steadily refused battle, but a French fleet appear¬ 
ing on the coast, he gained confidence, and entrenched 
his army in a strong position near Cuddalur, where 
he W'as able to intercept the supplies of the English 
commander, while maintaining his own communication 
with the sea. Sir Eyre Coote was forced to attack 
him, and he manoeuvred with so much ability, that he 


turned the flank of his enemy, and then fell with irre¬ 
sistible force upon his centre, sweeping it before him. 
•1 he defeat was decisive. Hyder, seated on a portable 
stool upon an eminence in the rear of the army, broke 
out into a storm of rage when he witnessed the success 
of the English attack. At first he refused to quit the 
scene of disaster, but a faithful old servant forcibly 
drew his slippers on his legs, and mounted him on a 
swift horse, which speedily bore him into safety. 

M ith his chaiacteristic tenacity Hyder, after sundry 
desultory movements, again took the field, and stood to 
1,a y a t Pollilur, where he had defeated Colonel Baillie. 
I here he was attacked by Sir Eyre Coote, but the action 
! 'roved indecisive, and if our troops suffered no disgrace, 
they certainly won no glory. Hyder afterwards retired 
10 Sholinghur, and Coote resolved on a second battle, 
le charged with so much vigour, that the Mysoreans 
ost heart, and after a brisk interchange of fire broke 
their ranks and fled, leaving 5,000 killed and woun< 

0n 1 U: held. Hyder now inclined towards peace ; nor 
, lastings unwilling to accept his overtures, having 
1 evson to apprehend a French descent upon the coast. 
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at Khatmundu by reason of certain warlike preparations undertaken by the 
Tibetans on their common frontier. In 1883 a Tibetan mob made an 
unprovoked attack on the Nepalese quarter of the town in Lhasa, and 
plundered property to the. value of about nine lakhs of rupees. Commis¬ 
sioners from both sides met at Kuti near the frontier to discuss the ques¬ 
tion of compensation. But it would seem that no settlement sat.sfactory 
to both parties was effected. 

With the exception of a few months in 1856, and notwithstanding 
various conspiracies against him, the most dangerous of which was that 
organised by his own brothers, Bam Bahadur and Badr, Nar Singh, .n 1851, 
Jang Bahadur continued to be Prime Minister of the State till Ins death m 
,877 In token of his services to his country he received the title of 
Maharaja from his sovereign, and was invested with the hereditary 
sovereignty of two districts, namely, Lamjang and Kaski. Moreover he 
effected the marriage of a son and two daughters into the ruling fanny of 
Nepal. During the mutiny of 1857 and the subsequent campaigns he 
rendered assistance to the British Government in the re-occupation of 
Gorakhpur, the re-capture of Lucknow, and the subsequent capture of 
rebels who infested the Tarai. In consideration of these services Maharaja 
Jang Bahadur was created a Knight Grand Cross of the Most, Honourable 
Order of the Bath ; and under a Treaty (No. XXXII) concluded 011 the 

,st November ,860 the whole of the lowlands lying be ween the river 
Kali and the district of Gorakhpur, which had been ceded to. the Bntish 
Government in .815, were restored to Nepal. The boundary _of this > 
was laid down at the time of its restoration to Nepal [see article 3 of the 

treaty ofb86o). The international frontier on the side of eastern Oudl, 
rr> aty oi iouuj. : 0 } nt commissioners were 

remained undefined until Januarj a 7 ,, f at VYXIV 

appointed, who settled it in accordance with Agreement No. XXX V 

In 1875 Jang Bahadur, whose personal salute ot 19 g u “ s or 1 c '<• 
been gazetted in Her Majesty’s Order in Council of the 26 h June 867, 
o opos d o pay a second visit to Europe, but the design had to be 
abandmli owing to an accident he sustained at Bombay on the eve of 
departure. In 1876 the Prince of Wales visited him in the Nep a aidi 

Government agrees to^Tpto the Government of Tibet aM JchowrTc 

Kerong, Kuti, Junga, Tagla Khar and Chew® G..* and alUhe arm ^ o{ ^ 

cowa) belonging ^ country^ow ]unga , Kuti, and Dhak.ing, and 

wKthdr^ all Us troops that may be on this side of the Bhatrab Government 

•Or Nalk, » powon of inferior »«*• raerfcl ®™ ^ajkia*) will for the future reside at 

Lhassa. 
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treasury. His rage was great when he found it empty. 
He ordered the English officers to be searched, and 
unfortunately a considerable sum in money and jewels 
was discovered on their persons. This he considered 
a breach of faith, and accordingly he refused to fulfil 
the terms of the capitulation. The prisoners were 
loaded with irons, and thrown into the different prisons 
of Mysore. 

Flushed with success, Tippoo proceeded to invest 
the fortress of Mangalur, which was defended by 
Colonel Campbell with brilliant courage, though his 
garrison did not exceed 1,800 men. For nine months 
was the siege protracted, nor did Campbell surrender 
until his little force was reduced to 800 men. 1 he 
consequences of this stout resistance were important. 
While Tippoo’ s energies and resources were concen¬ 
trated on this one point, Colonel Fullarton, with a 
uuxed force of Europeans and natives, 13,600 strong, 
broke into the very heart of Mysore. His march was 
a n uninterrupted series of successes. On the 15th of 
November he captured Palghaut; on the 26th, Coim- 
batur; and on the 28th, he was preparing to cross 
the Ghats, and fall upon Seringapatam, when he was 
suddenly ordered to suspend his advance, and restore 
his recent conquests. Lord Macartney, the Governor 
°f Madras, had entered into negotiations with Tippoo, 
a ud been overreached by his superior address. The 
Fnglish commissioners were treated with studied dis¬ 
courtesy ; but the Madras government, alarmed at 
'he state of their finances, would not be diverted by 
a ny obstacle from their desire of peace. When Man¬ 
galur had surrendered,the commissioners were received 
by Tippoo. As a further insult, gibbets were raised 
hi front of their tents. Bui. their instructions were 
peremptory, and ignoring the mode of their reception, 
they signed a treaty with the arrogant Sultan, lr 
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on May the 17th, 1881, by that of his father, the Maharaja Dhiraj Surendra 
Bikram Sah, after a long and wasting illness ; and on the 13th July 1881 
by that of the ex-Maharaja Dhiraj Rajendra Bikram Sah, who had been 
forced to abdicate the throne thirty-four years previously. Surendra Bikram 
Sah was succeeded by his grandson, Prithwi Bir Bikram Sah, a child of six 
years old, who was enthroned on the 1st December 1881. 

A conspiracy against the Minister (Ranudip Singh) and the Command- 
er- in-Chief (Dhir Shamsh r) - as detected in January 1882 and was met 
with considerable severity. Jagat Jang was suspected of complicity, and a 
sentence of exile was passed against him. For some months there was an 
unquiet feeling at the capital ; but in time anxiety subsided and apparent 
tranquillity was so far restored that in 1885 two Sardars of very high rank, 
who were believed to be implicated, and who were deported for a while as 
State prisoners to British India, were received back. 

Ranu«Jip Singh was granted a personal salute of 19 guns in i88 >. 

Jagat Jang was permitted to return to Nepal in the spring of 1885- 
Thereafter there were signs of a rapprochement between Jagat Jang and 
Ranudip Singh. This was regarded as inimical to their interests by the 
sons of Jang Bahadur’s youngest brother, Dhir Shamsher, who had died in 
1884; and on the night of the 22nd November 1885 they rose against 
Ranudip Singh and having put him to death, seized all power in the State 
in the name of the sovereign. Jagat Jang and his eldest son were also 
killed at the same time. Bir Shamsher, the eldest son of Dhir Shamsher, 
assumed the post of minister together with the titles and the estates 
enjoyed by Ranudip Singh, _ 

Tibetan Bharadar to make some arrangement, and will be allowed a reasonable time to make 
it goed, In like manner, if the property of any Tibetan subjects and merchants be plundered 
by any subject of the Gurkha Government, the party who has stolen it shall be compelled by 
the Gurkha authorities to restore it; should he not be able to do so at once, he shall be 
obliged by the Gurkha Government to make some arrangement, and will be allowed a 
reasonable time to make it good. 

10. Ail subjects of Tibet who may have joined the Gurkha cause during the war, and all 
subjects of the Gurkha Sarkar who may have taken part with the Tibetan Sarkar, shall, after 
the completion of this Treaty, be respected both in person and in propeity, and shall not be 
injured by either Government. 

Dated Saw hat Chaitra Badi 3rd ( 2nd day) Sombar . 

Corresponding with the 24th of March 1856. # 

(True translation.) 

(;, Ramsay, 

Resident . 

N. B .—In the above translation 1 have used the word Tibet for Bhote, which that Provn -e 
is invariably designated in th.‘ Treaty. y » 
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he had concluded peace with the English government, 
he turned his arms against the native Christians of 
Canara, and compelled some 30,000 to undergo the 
rite of circumcision. He then distributed them over 
the country in his various garrisons, so that hundreds 
of them perished. He next moved against the gallant 
mountaineers of Coorg, who were the avowed enemies 
of Mohamedanism. At his approach they retired into 
the leafy depths of their dense forests ; but Tippoo was 
not to be baffled. Dividing his army into detachments, 
he drew a circle of fire round the unfortunate moun¬ 
taineers, and gradually closed in upon them, until he had 
hunted them into their deepest recesses. T. hus he made 
7 o,ooo prisoners ; and having inflicted on them the rite 
of circumcision he threw them into captivity. 

These successes filled Tippoo with the intoxication 
of pride, and he assumed that august title of ‘padishah 
which had hitherto been confined to the Great Mogul. 
His encroachments on their territories at the same 
time provoked against him his powerful neighbours, 
the Nizam and the Peishwa, and, early in 1786, they 
entered into a league to conquer and partition his 
dominions. Collecting an immense army, the allies 
besieged and captured, in the month of May, the strong 
fortress of Badamee. and spread their cavalry over the 
country. Tippoo was too prudent to attack them in 
the open field; but he harassed them by the rapidity 
ami variety of his movements, and, choosing his oppor¬ 
tunity with great military skill, made upon their camp 
a night assault, which, though not entirely successful, 
compelled them to abandon their position, and yield up 
to him the city and district of Savanur. So little profit 
had the allies secured from the campaign they had 
so ostentatiously undertaken, that they were glad to 
welcome the overtures for peace which Tippoo pru 
dently addn ssed to them in his hour of victory. And 
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The reigning house of Nepal claims descent from the Rajput 
(Sisodiya) family which rules over Udaipur. The present Maharaja Dhiraj 
married two of the daughters of Bir Shamsher in 1889, but has no male 
issue. In April 1904 he married his eldest daughter to Geneial 
Kaisar Shamsher, the third son of Chandra Shamsher,and in May 1906 lus 
second daughter was married to the latter’s fourth son, Singha Shamsher. 

The Darbar received the thanks of the Government of India for the 
correct and very friendly attitude adopted by the Nepal Government on 
the occasion of the British mission to Tibet in 1904, and for their offers 
of assistance with transport, some of which were accepted. 

The recruitment of Gurkha sepoys for the British Army, which has 
shown a marked improvement ever since 1888, continues satisfactory. 
Since 1904 the Nepal Darbar have exempted during peace time all Native 
officers of Indian Gurkha regiments from the forced labour known as 
• begari ’ and ‘ jhara, * when’on furlough or after retirement in i .cpa . 

Although Nepal pays no tribute to the British Government it is usual, 
on the arrival in India of a new Viceroy, for a Nepalese Sardar of high 
rank to be deputed to Calcutta with messages and presents from the 

Maharaja Dhiraj. , , 

The Nepalese Darbar have bound themselves by the 7th article of the 

treaty of the 2nd December 1815 (No. XXV) not to take into their service 
any British subject or the subject of any European or American State 

without the consent of the British Government. 

The relations of the State with the Government of India are now of t ie 

most intimate and coi'dial character. 

Soon after the war between Nepal and China in 1792 the custom was 

inaugurated of despatching a quinquennial mission from Nepal to China 

with presents for the Emperor ; this custom still continues, though in the 
past the practice has by no means been regularly observed. 

It is impossible, in the absence of any census, to form a correct esti¬ 
mate of the population of Nepal. Hie Darbar estimates it from 5,200,000 
to 5,600,coo, but in all probability it does not exceed 4.000,000. I he city 
of Khatmandu contains from 30,000 to 35,000 and the whole valley of Khat- 
mandu about 500,000 inhabitants. The area of the State is about 54 > 000 
square miles. The yearly revenue is supposed to be not far short ot two 
crores of rupees. 

The Nepalese army consists (1905) of 123 cavalry, 3 2 >493 infantry, 200 
armed police, and 2,517 artillerymen with 107 serviceable and 140 unser¬ 
viceable guns, , 

The Maharaja Dhiraj is entitled to a salute of 21 guns from British 

batteries, 
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off and complete liis territory, which, if Travancore 
were added to it, would extend from the Kistna to Cape 
Comorin. He quickly found a pretext for quarrelling' 
with its ruler; and, trusting to the supineness of the 

Madras government, he broke through ‘the linesof Tra¬ 
vancore * (December 29, 1787). When reinforcements 
arrived, the inhabitants began to rally, and at length 
stood their ground in a large building which answered 
the double purpose of a magazine and a barrack. An¬ 
noyed at this opposition, Tippoo hurried forward a fresh 
body of troops ; but these were assailed on the flank 
by a brisk fire, fell into confusion, retreated, and soon in¬ 


volved the whole attacking force in a disorderly panic. 
1 he Sultan himself escaped with difficulty, and losing 
his seals, rings, and personal ornaments, took refuge 
in his camp, wild with rage. He made an immediate 
vow that he would not leave his post until he had 
avenged the humiliation he had sustained. Summon¬ 
ing up his energies, he drew to the scene ol action all 
his soldiers and heavy cannon; and early in April, 1 7 
opened fire against ‘ the lines.’ A breach, nearly tin ee- 
quarters of a mile in extent, was speedily efiected. H1 s 
troops poured through it like the billows through a brok • n 
sea-wall, and soon put to flight the army of Travancore. 
1 hoy then ravaged the countrywith lire and sword, until, 
alarmed at the military preparations of the English, and 
apprehending an invasion of his own territory, 1 ippoo 
thought it advisable to retreat to Seringapatam. 

The reins of power in British India were at this time 
in the capable hands of the Marquis Cornwallis, who, 
both as soldier and statesman, displayed an unexpected 
vigour of character. The preponderance of Tippoo, 
his relentless cruelty and his restless ambition, had 
engaged his attention during the three years he had 
presided at Calcutta; and he had come to the conclusion 
that the interests of the Brit sh, and the wcltaie of 
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Article 3. 

Whoever among the officers on either side shall exceed in his demands 
for, or exaction of duly, the rate here specified, shall be exemplarily 
punished by the government to which he belongs, so as effectually to deter 
others from like offences. 


Article 4. 

In the case of theft or robberies happening on the goods of the mer¬ 
chants, the Foujedar, or officer of the place, shall advising his superiors 
or Government thereof speedily cause the zamtndars and proprietors of the 
spot to make good the value, which is in all cases, without tail, to be so 
made good to the merchants. 

Article 5. 

In cases where in either country any oppression or violence be com¬ 
mitted on any merchant, the officers of country wherein this may happen 
shall, without delay, hear and inquire into the complaints of the persons 
thus aggrieved, and doing them justice, bring the offenders to punishment. 

Article 6. 

W hen the merchants of either country, having paid the established 
duty, shall have transported their goods into the dominions of one or the 
other State if such goods be sold within such State, it is well ; but if such 
goods not meeting with sale, and that the said merchants be . desirous to 
transport their said goods to any other country beyond the limits of either 
of the respective States included in the I reaty, the subjects and officers 
of these latter shall not take thereon any other or further duty than the 
fixed one levied at the first entry ; and are not to exact double duties, but 
are to allow such goods to depart in all Safety without opposition. 

Article 7. 

This Treaty shall be of full force and validity in respect to the present 
and future rulers of both Governments, and, being considered on both sides 
as a Commercial Treaty and a basis of concord between the two States, is 
to be, at all times, observed and acted upon in times to come, for the 
public advantage and the increase of friendship. 

On the 5th of Rejeb, 1200 of the Hegira, and 1199 of the Fussellee 
style, agreeing with theistof March 1792 of the Christian, and with the 

! 22nd of Phagun 1848 of the Sunbut Asra, two Treaties, to one tenor, were 
written for both the contracting parties, who have mutually engaged^ that 
from the 3rd Bysack 1849 of the Sunbut Atra, the officers of both States 
shall, in pursuance of the strictest orders of both Governments, immediately 
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the enemy, and suffer severe disaster. At length it 
became evident to the Governor-General that a new 
spirit must be infused into the conduct of the war, and, 
resuming - his original intention, he resolved on taking 
the command in person. He arrived at Madras on the 
12th of December; and before the end oi the month 
he met Meadows at Vellore, and assumed the chief 
direction of military operations. On the 12th o( 
February, 1791, the British army was assembled at 
Vellore, and Tippoo* s attention being distracted by 
ingenious manoeuvres, it defiled unopposed through the 
Bass of Mugli, and on the 7th of March invested 
Bangalur. Two days afterwards the town, or pettah, 
was carried. By forced marches Tippoo succeeded in 
saving his seraglio and treasures, which had been de- 
d in the foi - but the British laid siege to 
the latter without delay, and on the 21st it was swiftly 
carried by assault. Tippoo, not less surprised than 
discouraged by this speedy capture of an important 
stronghold, immediately retired his army, and fell bach 
towards Seringapatam. 

On the other hand, Cornwallis continued to advance. 
He was anxious to bring the war to a successful issue, 
for he knew that hostilities between England and brunt' e 
might at any time break out, and that all the brenth 
force in India would then be thrown on the side of 
Tippoo. Having formed a junction with the Nizam s 
cavalry, a body of irregular horse who proved ot ter} 
little service, he pushed forward against the Sultan s 
capital. Before the middle of May b within 
miles of it, and was at once compelled to own that 
he was not strom r enough to carry so formidable a 


position. His daring march, however, was nolwholl} 
without reward. Reluctantly yielding to the remon¬ 
strances of his officers and the entreaties of his women, 
Tippoo, iii opposition to his own opinion, resolved l<> 
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other; and this consideration must ever remain permanent and in force 
from generation to generation. 

Article 4 . 


If any one of the neighbouring powers of. either State should coin¬ 
in'nee any altercation or dispute, and design, without provocation, unjustly 
to possess himself of the territories of either country, and should entertain 
hostile intentions with the view of taking that country, the vakeels on the 
part of our respective Governments at either Court will fully report all 
particulars to the head of the State, who, according to the obligations of 
friendship subsisting between the two States, after having heard the said 
particulars, will give whatever answer and advice may be proper. 


Article 5. 

Whenever any dispute of boundary and territory between the two coun¬ 
tries may arise, such dispute shall be decided, through our respective vakeels 
or our officers, according to the principles of justice and right; and a land- 
mark shall be placed upon the said boundary, and which shall constantly re¬ 
main, that the officers both now and hereafter may consider it as a guide, 
and not make any encroachment. 


Article 6. 


Such places as are upon the Frontiers of the dominions of the Nabob 
Vizier and of Nepaul, and respecting which any dispute may arise, such dis¬ 
pute shall be settled by the mediation of the vakeel on the part of the Com¬ 
pany, in the presence of one from the Nepaul Government, and one from His 
Excellency the Vizier. 

Article 7. 

So many elephants, on account of Muckanacinpoor, are annually sent to 
the Company by the Raja of Nepaul, and therefore the Governor-General 
with a view of promoting the satisfaction of the Raja of Nepaul, and in con¬ 
sideration of the improved friendly connection, and of this new treaty, 
relinquishes and foregoes the tribute above-mentioned, and directs that the 
officers of the Company, both now and hereafter, from generation to genera¬ 
tion, shall never, during the continuance of the engagement contracted by 
this Treaty (so long as the conditions of this treaty shall be in force), exact 
the elephants from the Raja. 

Article 8. 


If any of the dependents or inhabitants of either country should fly and 

take refuge in the other, and a requisition should be made for such persons 
on the part of the Nepaul Government by its constituted vakeel in attend¬ 
ance* on the Governor-General, or on the part of the Company’s Gover n¬ 
ment by its representative residing at Nepaul, it is m this case mutuany 
agreed that if such person should have fled after transgressing the laws ot 






so badly had his scouts served him. Had he known 
of their movement a week earlier, he would undoubt¬ 
edly have maintained his position before Seringapatam 
at any cost. As it was, their coming up proved ot 
enormous advantage. Scarcity immediately ceased in 
the English camp. The Marathis charged enormous 
prices, but they had everything to sell, and were only 
too glad to find buyers. Their ‘lines’ soon exhibited 
the appearance of an immense bazaar, where you 
might purchase ‘ the spoils of the East and the in¬ 
dustry of the West,—from a web of English broad¬ 
cloth to a Birmingham penknife, from the shawls of 
Cashmere to the second-hand garment of the Hindu, 
from diamonds of the first water to the silver earring 
°f a poor plundered village maiden while the tallies 
of the money changers, covered with the coins of 
every Eastern country, indicated an extent ot mei- 
cantile activity utterly inconceivable in any camp 
where plunder was not conducted on an unlimited 
scale. 

Lord Cornwallis now proceeded to rest and refresh 
his troops, and to complete those minor operations 
which experience had shown him to be necessary to the 
full success of his scheme. He despatched General 
Meadows, with a well equipped force, to reduce the 
hill fort of Nundydroog, a stronghold perched on the 
summit of a rocky precipice, 1,700 feet high, which for 
three-fourths of its circumference was absolutely inac¬ 
cessible. This was just the desperate kind of achieve¬ 
ment in which Meadows delighted, and he infused his 
°wn daring spirit into his men. He placed himself at 
the head of the storming party, and though a storm ot 
granite boulders was incessantly hurled upon them, the 
daring soldiers climbed front steep to steep, entered the 
breach, and bayoneted the defenders (October iSth). 
Another and more formidable droog, or hill tort, that 
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Article io. 

With the view of carrying into effect the different objects contained in 
this Treaty, and of promoting other verbal'negociation, the Governor- 
General and the Raja of Nepaul, under the impulse of their will and 
pleasure, depute a confidential person to each other as vakeel, that remain¬ 
ing in attendance upon their respective Governments, they may effect the 
objects above specified, and promote whatever may tend to the daily 
improvement of the friendship subsisting between the two States, 

Article ii. 

It is incumbent upon the principals and officers of the two States that 
they should manifest the regard and respect to the vakeel of each other's 
Government, which is due to their rank, and is prescribed by the laws of 
nations ; and that they should endeavour, to the utmost of their power, to 
advance any object which they may propose, and to promote their ease, 
comfort, and satisfaction, by extending protection to them, which circums¬ 
tances are calculated to improve the friendship subsisting between the two 
Governments, and to illustrate the good name of both States throughout 
the uniVerseo 

Article 12. 

It is incumbent upon the vakeels of both States that they should hold 
no intercourse whatever with any of the subjects or inhabitants of the 
country, excepting with the officers of Government, without the permission 
of those officers ; neither should they carry on any correspondence with 
any of them ; and if they should receive any letter or writing from any such 
people, they should not answer it, without the knowledge of the head of the 
State, and acquainting him of the particulars, which will dispel all appre¬ 
hension or doubt between us, and manifest the sincerity of our friendship 

Article 13. 

It is incumbent upon the principals and officers mutually to abide by the 
spirit of this Treaty, which is now drawn out according to their faith and 
religion, and deeming it in force from generation to generation that they 
should not deviate irom it; and any person who may transgress against it 
uill be punished by Almighty God, both in this world and in a faiture state. 

(A true translation ) 

C. Russell, 

Assistant Persian Translator . 

Ratified by the Governor-General and Council, 30th October 1801, and 
by the Nepaul Darbar on the 28th October 1802. 
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Lord Sahib.’ Cornwallis, however, knew perfectly well 
what he was about; knew the difficult character of the 
work to be done, and that it would be best done under 
his personal direction. The three divisions went cheerily 
forward to the attack. Unfortunately, the right lost 
its way, but the centre and the left struck direct at the 
points intended for them, and struck so heavily that, 
before morning, all the enemy’s redoubts were in their 
possession, and they were firmly established on the 
j sland. Such a victor}” was not lightly won; the British 
loss amounted to 530 killed and wounded, of whom 
thirty-one were officers. But Tippoo’s disaster was great 
beyond all proportion. Not' only did his killed and 
wou nc i ec } exceed 4,000, but fully 16,000 or 17,000 of 
his recent levies fled in the confusion, and never again 
joined their standards. He hastened, therefore, to 
withdraw from the north side of the river, and to con- 
eentrate all his energies on the defence of his capital. 

L'et lie could not but feel despondent. The men 
who had accomplished so much might easily accomplish 
ni ore, and plant the British flag on the ramparts of 
Seringapatam. Was it not possible to avert the danger 
h> some desperate stratagem? In the eyes of an Ori- 
enta l an army is nothing without its leader, and Tippoo 
concluded that the defeat of the British army was cer- 
tain if its general could be removed. It did not occur 
to bim that in such an event there were men ready to 
-ake his place, and use their most strenuous exertions 
to avenge him. * So he sent,’ to tell the story in Sir 
J- Kaye’s words, ‘a party of Mohamedan horsemen, 
‘■Lugged to the point of fury with bang, to make their 
Wa y into the English camp and cut the English leader 
to pieces in his own tent. A man of simple and un¬ 
ostentatious habits, and ever disinclined lor the sake 
°f ' is own safety or com foil to give trouble to others, 
die Governor-General and Commander-in-chief had 
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collections of his jaghire to the officers of the Nepaul Government, in that 
case, should the kists not be paid according to the conditions above specmed, 
or in the event of his residing upon his jaghire, provided any of the subjects 
of Nepaul give him or ryots of his pergunnah any molestation, in either case 
the Governor-General and the Honorable Company have a right to demand 
reparation from the Rajah of Nepaul. rhe Govcrnor-Genernl is guarantee 
that the Rajah of Nepaul performs this condition, and the Maha Rajah, on 
(he requisition of the Governor-General, will instantly fulfil his engagements 
as above specified. In any augmentation of the collections from the jud,- 
cious management of rhe officers of Swammee Jee, or in any diminution 
from a contrary cause, the Maha Rajah is to be equally unconcerned, the 
Maha Rajah engaging that, on delivering over the Pergunnah of Beejapoor 
to the officers o? Swammee Jee, the amount of the annua revenue shall be 
Patna Sicca Rupees 72,000; that should it be less he will make good the 
deficiency, and in case of excess, that Swammee Jee be entitled thereto. 

(A true translation.) 

W. D. Knox. 

Ratified by the Governor-General and Council on the 30th October 
1801, and by the Nepaul Durbar on the 28th October 1802. 

No. XXV. 

Treaty of Peace between the Honourable East India 
Company and Maha Rajah Bikram Sah, Rajah of N.pal, 
settled between Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw on the 
part of the Honourable Companv, in virtue of the full 
nowers vested in him by His Excellency the Right 
Honourable Francis, Earl of Moira, Knight of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, one of His Majes¬ 
ty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, appointed by 
the Court of Directors of the said Honourable Company to 
direct and control all the affairs in the East Indies, and by 
Sree Gooroo Gujraj Misser and Chunder Seekur 
Opedeea on the part of Maha Rajah Girmaun Jodl 
Bikram Sah Bahauder, Shumsheer Jung, in virtue of 
the powers to that effect vested in them by the said Rajah of 
Nipal '—2nd December 1815. 

Whereas war has arisen between the Honorable East India Company 
and the Rajah of Nipal, and whereas the parties are mutually disposed to 
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Lord Sahib.’ Cornwallis, however, knew perfectly well 
what he was about; knew the difficult character of the 
work to be done, and that it would be best done under 
his personal direction. The three divisions went cheerily 
forward to the attack. Unfortunately, the right lost 
its way, but the centre and the left struck direct at the 
points intended for them, and struck so heavily that, 
before morning, all the enemy’s redoubts were in their 
possession, and they were firmly established on the 
island. Such a victory was not lightly won ; the British 
loss amounted to 530 killed and wounded, ol whom 
thirty-one were officers. ButTippoo’s disaster was great 
heyond all proportion. Not' only did his killed and^ 
wounded exceed 4,000, but fully 16,000 or 17,000 ol 
his recent levies fled in the confusion, and never again 
joined their standards. He hastened, therefore, to 
withdraw from the north side of the river, and to con¬ 
centrate all his energies on the defence ol his capital. 

Yet he could noL but feel despondent. I he men 
who had accomplished so much might easily accomplish 
n iore, and plant the British flag on the ramparts 01 
Seringapatam. Was it not possible to avert the danger 
b Y some desperate stratagem ? In the eyes ol an Ori¬ 
ental an army is nothing without its leader, and 1 ippoo 
concluded that the defeat of the British army was cer¬ 
tain it its general could be removed. It did not occur 
to him that in such an event there were men ready to 
take his place, and use their most strenuous exertions 
to avenge him. c So he sent,’ to tell the story in Sir 
J- Kaye’s words, ‘a party of Mohamedan horsemen, 
tLngged to the point of fury with bang, to make their 
way into the English camp and cut the English leader 
to pi trees in his own tent. A man ol simple and un¬ 
ostentatious habits, and ever disinclined for the sake 
of ' is own safe tv or comfort to give trouble to others, 
the Go\erMTr-<jeni ral and Commander-in-chief had 
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Kali, and engages never to have any concern with those countries or the 
inhabitants thereof. 

Article 6th. 

The Raiah of Nipal engages never to molest or disturb the Rajah of 
Sikkhn in the possession o g f his territories; but agrees, if any deferences 
shall "arise between the State of Nipal and the Rajah of S.kk.m or the 
subjects of either, that such differences shall be referred to the arbitration 
of the British Government, by whose award the Rajah of Nipal engages 

abide. 

Article 7m 

tu t? 0 : a u 0 f Ninal hereby engages never to take or retain in his service 
any S 5 &S& »any European and African State, 
without the consent of the British Government. 

Article 8th. 

In order to secure and improve the relations of amity and peace hereby 
established between the two States, it is agreed that accredited Ministers 
from each shall reside at the Court ot the other. 

Article 9m 

This treaty consisting of nine Articles, shall be ratified by the Rajah of 
v: -I u-it bin fifteen days from this date, and the ratification shall be delivered 
r 1 n 1 Rradshaw who engages to obtain and deliver to the Raja 

within twenty days, or sooner, ,f 

practicable. 

Done at Segowlee, on the 2nd day of December 1815 . 

Paris Buadshaw, Lt.-Col., P.A. 


Seal. 
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We now pass over an interval of six years, during - 
which Tippoo brooded sullenly over his defeat, and 
meditated anxiously how it might be retrieved. He 
made various attempts to improve his military system, 
and to educate his soldiers into greater efficiency. But 
he chiefly trusted for his desired vengeance upon the 
English to the close alliance which he had formed with 
the French. It was true that they no longer held any 
important positions on the mainland of India, but he 
listened with eagerness to the stories of their successful 
wars with the nations of Europe, and believed that they 
would lend him the military assistance he required. His 
proclivities in this direction, as evinced by his reception 
°f a party of French volunteers from the Mauritius, at 
last attracted the attention of the Marquis Wellesley, 
who, in May, 1798, had been appointed Governor- 
General. The Marquis, in his communications with the 
Court of Directors, contended that Tippoo’s unfriendly 
actions were tantamount to ‘a public, unqualified, and 
unambiguous declaration of war,’ and that an immo 
duite attack upon him appeared to be demanded *by 
die soundest maxims both of justice and policy.’ Such 
a conclusion was, to say the least of it, premature; 
and though there could be no doubt of Pippoo’s 
unfriendly sentiments towards the English, the exist- 

a *sert that the war was founded on avarice; but the charge was 
triumphantly refuted by the fact that Lord Cornwallis had not 
on, y been subject to a loss of nearly three lakhs of rupees by it, 

' ‘Ut had relinquished his share of the pri/.e money, which came to 
b JUr lakhs ami a half more, a generous act, which was nobly emu¬ 
lated by General Meadows. The House ratified all the measures 
°1 the Governor-General, including the largo acquisition of ter¬ 
ritory which h< j had made, and the King conhned on him the 
dignity of Marquis, The precedent has been scrupulously main 
t ined since that time, and every Governor-General who h«o. 
"laic It c iSritisli empire in India has received the thanks of 

eiiament, aqdbas been decorated with honours by the Crown, 

Manhtnon, ii. 
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line of frontier, with a view to the distinct separation °. f f flUftolhe 
territories of the British Government to the south and o 
north; and in case any indentations occur to des ioj interfering 

line, the Commissioners should effect an exchange of lands so interfering 

on principles of clear reciprocity. . , ,, 

5. And should it occur that the proprietors of lands situated on 

mutual frontier, as it may be rectified, w ]\ e ^ er ,’. n S condition of 
Government or of the Rajah of Nipal, should e p - , j: SDU * e an( j 

subjects to both Governments, with a view to pr."clmmuSone” s 
discussion between the two Governments, e l ^ 

should effect in mutual concurrence and co-operation the ere g 
lands, so as to render them abject to one donumon alone. 

6. Whensoever the Terai shouirI be restored, thejfc** of Nj^ 

*■« - ° f ceriai " 

Barahdars of his Government. .. 

7. Moreover, the Rajah of Nipal agrees to refrain fron ^ P^ cu J 
any inhabitants of the Terai, after■ its revertance to his rule on account o^ 
having favoured the cause of the British Government during the war and 
should any of those persons, excepting the cult.vatorsoftheso.l bedesr 
ous of quitting their estates, and of retiring within the Company 

ies, he shall not be liable to hindrance. 

8. In the event of the Rajah's approving the foregoing terms, r the^pro- 

, p h.ifb^ 

s ‘ des ' ( Sd.) Edward Gardner, 

Resident . 


Seal. 


(A true translation.) 

(Sd.) 


Wellesley, 

Assistant. 


Substance of a Letter under the Seal of the Raja of Nipal, 
received on the nth December 1816 . 

AftC I have comprehended the document under date the 8th r eLt?vTt™the 
18x6, or 4th of Poos 1873 Sumbut, which you transmitted rel - 
restoration, with a view to my friendship and satisfaction, ^ 

between the Rivers Coosa and Rapti to the southern f> u _ f; one d that 
such as appertained to my estate previous to the war. document the 

in the event of my accepting the terms contained in 
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land, the king - of Room, be his empire and his power 
perpetual! addressed to me, which reached you through 
the British envoy, and which you transmitted, has arrived. 
Being frequently disposed to make excursions and hunt, 
I am accordingly proceeding upon a hunting excursion. 
You will be pleased to despatch Major Doveton, about 
whose coming your friendly pen has repeatedly written, 
slightly attended. Always continue to gratify me by 
friendly letters notifying your welfare.’ 

This letter, though it conveyed an assent to the 
Governor-General’s proposal, had no effect upon his 
policy. He had, in fact, determined on the chastise¬ 
ment of Tippoo, of whose continued negotiations with 
the French he was by no means ignorant, and as early 
as the 3rd of February he had ordered the army to break 
ground. To Tippoo’s letter he replied that it had come 
too late, that Major Doveton’s mission was no longer 
expedient, but that General Harris, who was at the head 
of the British forces, would receive any embassy which 
came from the ruler of Alysore. d he army which the 
Governor-General’s indefatigable exertions had got 
together, with the assistance of his brother, Colonel 
Y cllesley, the future hero of a hundred victorious lights, 
was formidable both from its numbers and its equip¬ 
ment. It consisted of 6,000 Europeans and 14,800 
natives, with a battering train of forty guns and sixty- 
four field-pieces and howitzers. The auxiliaries in- 
< link'd 10,000 of the Nizam’s cavalry, and 10,000 loot, 
oft leered by Europeans, and commanded by t olonel 
Wellesley and Captain Malcolm. I he command of 
the whole was given to General Harris, whose military 
capacity and long experience eminently qualified him 
for the post. 

Tippoo had by this time become sensible of the 
danger of his sihrmt ion. Desirous of striking a derisive 
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No. XXVII. 

Paper received from the Durbar regarding the surrender of 
Thugs, on the 20th January 1837. 

The following is the arrangement proposed in thuggee surrenders, 
and is translated verbatim et literatim . 

When a thug approver or approvers make an allegation of murder by 
means of poison, or strangling, against an individual said to be residing in 
Nipal, and when the charge'js accompanied by a description of the accused 
person, an enumeration of his family, brothers or other relations, and the 
name of his village given, or his habitation otherwise described, and when 
on investigation by the local officers of Nipal into the above, it appears 
that the accused has not been a permanent resident at the place, that his 
people and family are not forthcoming, that he has no ostensible means of 
livelihood, and that his mode of living is nevertheless comfortable, or that 
it appears that he has been in the habit of residing for three or lour months 
together at different places in the neighbourhood, and that without 
ostensible means of livelihood he is still enable to exist, and when all or 
several of these circumstances correspond with the approver's statement 
then will the Nipal Government make surrender of such individuals to tne 
Magistrates of the British Government for trial and punishment. On 
the other hand (recapitulate the above details), it is expected that the 
Magistrates of the British Government will surrender such individuals, to 
the Nipalese authorities of the Terai, for trial and punishment by the Nipal 
Government. 

Further, when on investigation of the allegations of the approvers by 
the local officers of either Government., the charge is found not to corie- 
spond with the circumstances of the individuals, or to be otherwise untenable 
it will by all means be necessary that in such cases surrender be withheld. 

(Literal translation.) 

(Sd.) A. Campbell, 

Officiating Assistant- 


No. XXVIII. 

Translation of an Engagement under the Red Seal, in the 
form of a letter, from Maharajah of Nipal to Resident,— 
dated 6 th November 1839 . 

According to your (Resident's) request and for the purpose of per. 
petuating the friendship 0: the two States as well as to promote the 
effectual discharge of current business, the following items are fixed. 

1st , All secret intrigues whatever, by messengers or letter, shall totally 

cease. 
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On the 6th of April the British outposts were planted 
within i ,600 yards of the citadel. The army had accom¬ 
plished a march of 150 miles, through a hostile territory, 
without serious disaster; but a bold enemy, with some 
knowledge of military tactics, might undoubtedly have 
inflicted upon it heavy losses. It was encumbered by 
an enormous convoy of 60,000 cattle and a large fol¬ 
lowing of provision dealers, sutlers, bearers, and the 
like; so that it could not move more rapidly than five 
miles a day. As the army advanced, the cattle perished 
in great numbers, and the stores of provisions and 
ammunition rapidly diminished. 1 he energy of the 
British general, and the martial spirit of his soldiers, 
however, conquered every obstacle. On the 17 th ot 
April the siege began. General Stuart, who had come 
U P from the Malabar country, crossed the river, and 
effected a lodgment on the island, while General Harris 
threatened the hostile city from the west. On the 20th, 
a gallant attack carried far forward the British posts. 
Tippoo, who had seen with dismay the rapid progress 
°f the siege, then opened a communication with General 
Harris, proposing a conference of ambassadors, d he 

English commander replied with the Governor-General’s 

ultimatum : that Tippoo should cede half his dominions, 
pay ten croresof rupees in two instalments, and deliver 
up four of his sons and four of his principal officers as 
hostages. The Sultan broke out into a violent rage at 
a proposal which savoured to him of tyranny and in- 
science, lie refused to consider it, exclaiming, ‘ Better 
to die like a soldier than drag out a wretched life as a 
dependant upon infidels, and swell the list of the pen¬ 
sioned rajas and nabobs.’ This, however, was but a 
transient flash of vigour. Throughout the siege Tippoo 
seemed under the spell of a fatal despondency, and 
exhibited none of that force of character which had 
f ormerly distinguished him. After an interval of liesi- 
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NO. XXX. 


Treaty between the Honorable East India Company and 
His Highness Maharaja Dheraj Soorinder Vikram 
Sah Bahadoor, Rajah of Nipal, — 10th February [855. 


Treaty between the Honorable East India Company and His Highness 
Maharajah Dheraj Soorinder Vikram Sah Bahadoor Shumshere Jung, kajai 
o nS settled and concluded on the one part by Major George Ramsay 
Residen at the Court of His Highness, by virtue of full powers to that effect 
vested him by the Most Noble James Andrew, Maijuis of Dalho«..e 
Kniaht of the Most Ancient and Most Noble Order of the Thistle, o _ 
Herltlaiestv's Most Honorable Privy Council and Governor General, appoin - 

pi? 

Ranaiee Prime Minister of Nipal, in the name and on behalf °* Maharajah 
Dherai Soorinder Vikram Sah Bahadoor Shumshere Jung, Rajah of N pal, 
in virtue ofthe powers to that effect vested in him by the sa,d Rajah of 
Nipal. 


4 


Article ist. 

The two Governments hereby agree to act upon a system of strict 
reciprocity as hereinafter mentioned. 


Article 2nd. 

Neither Government shall be bound in any case to surrender any person 
not being a subject of the Government making the requisition. 

Article 3RD. 

Neither Government shall be bound to deliver up debtors, 01 
civil offenders or any person charged with any offence not specihei m 

Article 4. 


Article 4m 

Subject to the above limitations, any person who sba11 p b ®. 
laving committed, within the territories of the Government making the 
equation, any of the under-mentioned offences, and 

idthin the territories of the other, shall be surrendered; the oft.nces are 
under, attempt to murder, rape, maiming, thuggee, dacoity, highway 
obbery, poisoning, burglary, and arson. 
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where his stately and heroic figure could be seen by both 
armies, and ordered the storming columns to move for¬ 
ward. ‘ Come,’ he cried, ‘ come, my brave fellows; 
follow me, and show yourselves worthy of the name of 
British soldiers! ’ The men, with a hearty cheer, sprang 
to their terrible work. On the slope of the breach they 
were opposed bya small and gallant band of Mysoi cans, 
and the struggle, though brief, was very shaip , but in 
less than seven minutes they had carried the breach, an 
planted their colours on the rampart. Then, acting on 
the orders they had received, one column turned to the 
fight, the other to the left, and, in spite of a furious fire 
of guns and musketry, pushed resolutely forward. The 
fight column deriving, some support from the Bntis 
batteries, drove the enemy before them at the point 
of the bayonet until they reached the east side oi t le 
city, and came in sight of the palace. 1 he left met 
with a sterner resistance, and were harassed by the swift 
firing of the enemy from a deep inner ditch; while the 
presence of the Sultan animated the Mysoreans with 
redoubled courage. But there, too, afrer awhile, the 
British soldiers broke down the defence, and having 
dear, d the ditch, had the satisfaction of seeing the 
enemy scattered before them like chaff before the vv int. 

When General Baird,at thehead of the right column, 
had gained the front of the Sultan s palace, he mime 
diately despat, hed Major Allen with a flagof truce to le- 
quire the surrender of its inmaies. The major found two 
of Tippoo’s sons surrounded by officers and attendants, 
all in the greatest consternation; but on iccciving u^ 
assurances of their complete safety, they gicvv more 
tranquil, and allowed themselves to be conducted into 
General Baird’s presence. They declared that the 
Sultan was qot in the palace. General Baird, however, 
ordered a dose search to be made for him, and it was 
elicited from the killedar, or commandant, that he knew 
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and Ooidoc, signed and scaled by himself, to the Maharajah, who, 
part, has also delivered one copy of the same to Major Ramsay, du j 
executed by His Highness, and Major Ramsay hereby engages to deliver a 
copy of the same to His Highness the Maharajah, du y - ) 

Governor-General in Counqjl, within sixty days from this date. 


Signed , sealed, and exchanged at Katmandhoo, Nepal, this Tenth day 
of February, A.D., one Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty-Five corre¬ 
sponding to the Eighth day of Falgoon, Sumbut, Nineteen Hundred and 


Eleven . 


(Sd.) G. Ramsay, Major , 

Resident at the Court of Nepal. 


Seal. 


(Sd.) J. Dorin. 

„ J. P. Grant. 

„ B. Peacock. 


Ratified by the Honorable the President of the Council of India in 
Council, at Fort William in Bengal, this twenty-third day of February, One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty-five. 


Seal of the 
Supreme 
Govt, of 
India. 


(Sd.) Cecil Beadon, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


No. XXXI. 

Memorandum dated the 23rd of July 1 866, supplemental to the 
Treaty with the State of Nipal, of the 10th of February 
1855, for the mutual surrender of heinous criminals adding 
to the 4th Article of the said Treaty the offences of cattle 
stealing, of embezzlement by public officers, and serious 
theft,— 23rd July 1866. 

It is hereby settled and concluded by Colonel George Ramsay, Resident 
at the Court of Nepal, by virtue of full powers vested in him by his Excel- 
Iency the Right Hon’ble Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence, Baronet, G.C.B. and 
K.C.3.I., Her Majesty’s Viceroy and Governor-General of British India, and 
by Maharajah Jung Bahadoor, Rana, G.C.B., Prime Minister and Commander - 
in-Chief of Nepal, in virtue of powers to that effect granted to him by his 
Sovereign the Maharajah Dheraj of Nepal. 
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that the British government was not to be defied with 
impunity, even by the most powerful. 1 henceforth, 
from the Kistna to Cape Comorin, the authority of the 
Company was supreme, and no attempt was made to 
disturb it by prince or people. As for the territories 
of the late Sultan, they were partitioned out by Lord 
Wellesley with considerable skill. He retained for the 
Company, in full sovereignty, the littoral ol Canai a, 
the district of Coimbatur, the passes of the Ghats, and 
the great fortress of Seringapatam. lo the Nizam 
was given a considerable province adjoining his o\\n 
dominion. A portion was reserved for the Marathis, 
but on conditions which the latter did not choose to 
accept. A large district still remained unappropriated 
in the interior, and this the Marquis resolved to erect 
into a native kingdom, under British protection. lie 
looked around in search of a king, one on whose 
fidelity reliance might be placed. A descendant of 
Hyder, he argued, would always be secretly hostile to 
the power which had effected the humiliation of his 
dynasty. He turned, therefore, to the ancient race of 
ra jas, and placed on the throne their representative, 
then a child of five vears old. The choice was very 
welcome to the inhabitants of Mysore, who had never 
ceased to cherish an affectionate regard for their old 
ro yal house. 
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Bahadur, K.C.S.I., Thonglin Pimma Kokang Vyang Syang, 
and Commander-in-Chiof of Nepal, by virtue of u pou » 
by His Highness the Maharaj Adhiraj of Nepal. _ . 

That the offence of escaping from custody whilst , u ^ er §°' n A PJJjiJ" 
ment after conviction of any of the offences speci ie m , deemed 

of the aforesaid Treaty, or in the aforesaid Memorandum, sMbe deemed 
to be added to the list of offences specified in the fourth A' 
aforesaid Treaty. ' 

Executed at Katmandoc this twenty-fourth day o ^ ^day of 
thousand eight hundred eighty-one, corresponding to the thirteent y 
Asarh Sumbat one thousand nine hundred thirty-eight. 

(Sd.) CHARLES EDWARD RIDGEWAY GIRDLESTONE, 

Resident in Nepal. 
(Sd.) RIPON, 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India . 


Seal, 


Seal, 


This Treaty was ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, at Simla, on the eleventh day of August, one 
eight hundred and eighty-one. ^ A Q L YALL, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department 


No. XXXIII. 


Treaty with Nipal,— ist November i860 . 

During the disturbances which followed the mutiny of the Native 
armv of Beligal in 1857, the Maharaja of Nipal not only faithfulty main¬ 
lined the relations of peace and friendship established between the Bntisc 
Government and the State of Nipal by the Treaty of Segowlee, but freely 
ohoed troops at the disposal of the British authorities for the preservation 
of order in the Frontier Districts, and subsequently sent a force to co- 
or,' rate with the British Army in the re-capture of Lucknow and the final 
defeat of the rebels. On the conclusion of these operations, the Viceroy 
and Governor-General injecognition of the eminent services rendered to the 
British Government by the State of Nipal, declared his intention to restore 
to the Maharaja the whole of the lowlands lying between the River Kah 
and the District of Goruckpore, which belonged to the State of Nipal m 
1815, and were ceded to the British Government in that year by the 

aforesaid Treaty. These lands have now been identified by Comm^ioneia 
appointed for the purpose by the British Government, in the presence ot 
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large army, under Afzul Khan was despatched against 
him. Sevaji found himself constrained to me et force 
by fraud, and proposed to the Bejapur general that they 
should arrange an interview, at which each should come 
with only one attendant. When his proposal was ac¬ 
cepted, he secretly stationed a number of armed men 
in the woods surrounding his castle, donned a suit ol 
chain armour under his cotton robe, a steel cap on 
his head, and armed himself with a dagger and other 
weapons. Before long Afzul Khan approached, with 
an escort of 1,500 men, whom he halted at some dis¬ 
tance from the appointed rendezvous , repairing thither 
with a single follower. Meanwhile Sevaji had performed 
the most solemn religious devotions, and obtained his 
mother’s blessing. Apparently unarmed, he proceeded 
to the place of meeting, where he embraced Afzul 
according to Indian custom, and at the same time 
plunged a dagger into his body. Atzul drew his 
sword, and dealt a blow at the traitor’s head; but iN 
force was spent upon the turbaned helmet, and a second 
stab ended the brief struggle. Then, at a given signal, 
the Marathi troopers poured from their leafy covert, 
precipitated themselves on the Bejapur escort, and scat¬ 
tered it in all directions. Sevaji was free to carry out 
his ambitious designs, and overrunning the whole c.oun • 
try, he led his warriors to the very gates of the city of 
Bejapur. He conquered the maritime district of the 
Concan, and occupying the sea fortress of 1 analla, 
hastened to equip a fleet, which greatly added to his 
resources. At length the king of Bejapur was glad to 
conclude a treaty of peace, by which the dai ing adv. n 
turer was left in possession oi a considerable tenitor\, 
with an army ot 50.000 foot and 7,000 horse. 

His success, however, had awakened the jealousy 
of Aureugzcbe, who having seated himself firmly on the 


throne of the Moguls, aim 


I'd at the complete subjugation 
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This Treaty was ratified by His Excellency the Governor-General, at 
Calcutta, on the 15th of November i860. 

(Sd.) A. R. Young, 

Deputy Secretary to the Government of India. 


• - No. XXXIV. 

AGREEMENT with Nipal, —ph January 1875. 

We, Lieutenant-Colonel 1 . F. MacAndrew, Officiating Commissioner of 
Sitapoor and Commissioner of the British Government for settlement of the 
Nipal boundary on the Dhundwa range of hills, and Colonel Sidhiman 
Sing Sahib Bahadur Raj Bhandari, Commissioner of the Nipal Government 
for the settlement of the said boundary, do agree that the boundary between 
the two States on the Dhundwa range of hills from the Arrah Nuddee to 
the hills above Baghora Tal shall be the foot of the lower spurs where they 
meet the plain to the south of the range, on the following conditions :— 

First .—That the subjects of the British Government who come to the 
hills for bankas shall have it at the rate of payment they have been used 
to make to Tulsipoor. 

Second .—That the Nipal Government shall accept the boundary laid 
down by the Surveyor at the foot of the hills as a final settlement of the 
question. 

(Sd.) I. F. MacAndrew, Lieut.-Col ., 

The 7th January 1875. Commr.for British Govt. 

Signed in Nipalese character. 
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conveyed to a spot outside the city. Effectually dis¬ 
guised, he mounted a wretched horse, and made his 
way to Muttra; after which he visited, as a pilgrim, 
the sacred cities of Benares and Juggernaut befoie 
repairing to Haidarabad and his native hills, where his 
faithful Marathis swiftly gathered round him. 

Sevaji at once resumed his sword. Imprisonment 
had not diminished his energies, and before long he had 
recovered the fortresses of which he had been depri\ed. 
For a second time he plundered Surat. His successes 
inflamed his imagination, and assuming the title and 
pomp of royalty, he caused himself to be crowned after 
the manner of the Moguls, and with a splendour which 
his wealth and power justified. About two years after¬ 
wards he suddenly fell upon Golconda, and extorted 
from it an immense ransom. In the following year he 
ravaged the Carnatic, capturing and throwing his own 
soldiers into its strongest places. His restless spit it 
seemed unable to be satisfied unless adventure followed 
adventure; but at length a career, certainly one ot the 
most extraordinary recorded in the pages of modern 
history, which had been marked by strange vicissitudes 
and romantic adventures, was suddenly terminated b} 
an attack of inflammation of the lungs, on the 51 h ot 
April, 1680. He was aged fifty-three. 

Sevaji w r as succeeded by his son Sambaji, who dis¬ 
played much courage and resolution in defending the 
kingdom he had inherited; but, aiter a long sbuggl ., 
was captured and put to death by Aurengzehe m i oby. 
His brother Rama then took up the leaderslrp ot the 
Marathis, retiring to the formidable fortress of Ginji, 
which he defended for several years against the imperial 
army, while Shao, the son of Sambaji, was kept a clo -.e 
prisoner by Aurengzebe. After the latter’s death, lie 
obtained his freedom, and the Marathis immediately 
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(III) Goalpara, including the Eastern Duars. 

(IV) Cachar, including the North Cachar Hills. 

(V) The Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 

(VI) The Garo Hills. 

(VII) The North-Eastern Frontier. 

The province of Assam, incorporated with the new province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam by the proclamation of the ist September 1905, had 
itself been created by two fMer proclamations, dated the 6th February 
and the 12th September 1874. By the first of these the districts of Goalpara, 
Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, the three lull districts, 
and the district of Cachar, had been separated from Bengal and placed 
under the immediate authority and management of the Governor-General in 
Council, while by a notification of the same date they were formed into a 
Chief Commissionership. By the second proclamation Sylhet was added, 
and the province of Assam as constituted prior to its incorporation in the 
new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, was completed. 


(1) THE TRANSFERRED DISTRICTS; THAT IS, THE DISTRICTS 
ENUMERATED IN THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S PROCLA¬ 
MATION OF SEPTEMBER ist, 1905* 

The story of the formation of the East India Company and its gradual 
growth, until the final acquisition by it of the Diwani of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Behar in 1765, has already been narrated in brief in the narrative of Bengal 
(see Volume I). 

Of the transferred districts the first to come into the possession 
of the East India Company was Chittagong. The first connection of 
the English with Chittagong took place in 1685, but the expedition 
organised by them against it in that year was a failure, and never 
reached its destination. It was not till the next century that they 
obtained possession of the place, when, on the deposition of Mir 
Jaffar and the elevation of his son-in-law, Mir Kasim Ali Khan, to be 
Subadar of Bengal, Chittagong was made over to the East India Company 
by the latter in a treaty, dated the 27th September 1760 (see Volume I). 


•Abstracted from the Imperial Gazetteer of India, the Statistical Account oF Bengal, and 
the Dacca Blue Book. 
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conveyed to a spot outside the city. Effectually dis¬ 
guised, he mounted a wretched horse, and made his 
way to Muttra; after which he visited, as a pilgrim, 
the sacred cities of Benares and Juggernaut before 
repairing to Haidarabad and his native hills, where his 
faithful Marathis swiftly gathered round him. 

Sevaji at once resumed his sword. Imprisonment 
had not diminished his energies, and before long he had 
recovered the fortresses of which he had been deprived, 
tor a second time he plundered Surat. His successes 
inflamed his imagination, and assuming the title and 
pomp of royalty, he caused himself to be crowned after 
the manner of the Moguls, and with a splendour which 
his wealth and power justified. About two years after¬ 
wards he suddenly fell upon (-olconda, and extorted 
from it an immense ransom. In the following year he 
ravaged the Carnatic, capturing and throwing his own 
soldiers into its strongest places. His restless spiiit 
seemed unable to be satisfied unless adventure followed 
adventure; but at length a career, certainly one of the 
most extraordinary recorded in the pages of modern 
history', which had been marked by strange vicissit udes 
and romantic adventures, was suddenly 7- terminated by 
an attack of inflammation of the lungs, on the 5th o 
April, 1680. He was aged fifty-three. 

Sevaji was succeeded by his son Sambaji, who dis¬ 
played much courage and resolution in defending the 
kingdom he had inherited; but, after a long struggle, 
was captured and put to death by Aurengzebe in 1689. 
His brother Rama then took up the leaderslvp oi the 
Marathis, retiring to the formidable fortress of Ginji, 
which he defended for several years against the imperial 
army, while Shao, the son of Sambaji, was kept a close 
prisoner by Aurengzebe. Alter the latter s death, he 
obtained his freedom, and the Marathis immediately 
recognised him as tin ir king (March, 1708). A man 
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The historical interest of the British division of Dacci * 

.the district, and more especially the city, of Dacca 

from the beginningof the seventeenth century, when Islan Khan, the Mog 
Viceroy, transferred the seat of governmen from “ ““g 

Except during an interval of twenty years, when MuhammadI Shu, d 

the administration back again to Ra i“^ al ^ a “ a "“ h ' ' Sates from the 

SSr : ^orMnrshid Kali .Ln 

, 1 m seat" of government to Maksudabad, henceforth.called after h,„, 
Murshidabad. From that die until the establishment or the B P > 
practically in ,757 after the battle rid 

laNlor f Nawab D o 7 t a h“ MurlhidaW Viceroy. On the acquisition of 
„L Diwaoi by the East IndiaXompany, the Nauab became^ rnf. , 

2 ^e^a^rlr^ any way connected with ^ 

Nawab c Since the establishment of British supremacy the annals d 

D S have been for thejmost part devoid of incidents » h.sto^l impo J 
tance In .778 and .78. the French and Dutch factories in the al ol 
Dacca passed into British possession, but in 

trade in muslins declined so rapidly that m 1 1 / 1 . , the Dacca 

it , elf closed. In 1793, at the time of the permanent settlement the Dacca 

collectorate included what arc now the districts of Fandpur an a ^ar ^ 
hut in i8i 7 these were detached and formed into separu. . * 

were disarmed, after a sharp skirmish, y 

Calcutta and a force of 60 civilian volunteers. ^session of the 

North Bengal, like east Bengal, also passed into P Ra i S ha h i. 

East India Company in .765. IK most V- * g 

fn that vear the district was coterminous with the estate o 

Raja of Nator, Ramjan by name, and its total area waa esUmated at vm 

square miles, or about five times the sire of tl,e prcS “‘d included a large 
from Bhagalpur on the west to Dacca on the cast, and ^^ 

^dSwkn^VunwWdy sire was 

as; = sa -pi 

and that of Pabna in .832. »f original importance ,s now testified J 

in the fact that it gives its name to the division. 
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the assistance of the government of Bombay. This 
assistance was rendered on certain conditions, including 
the cession of Bassein and Salsette, and an English 
force of 2,500 men joined Ragoba’s army. But in the 
following year the Calcutta government overturned this 
arrangement, and accepted the more advantageous 
terms offered by the Peishwa’s minister, Nana burnavese 
■—terms embodied in the treaty of Purundur. Mean¬ 
while, the home authorities wrote to approve of the 
action of the Bombay government; and thus another 
reversal of policy took place. The Bomba) 7 ' govern - 
ment immediately sent a small force to attack the 
Marathi capital, but it found itself confronted by 50,000 
raen; its leaders lost heart, an indecisive action was 
tought, and they then concluded the humiliating Con¬ 
vention of Worgaom, surrendering everything which 
the British authorities had previously demanded. Such 
a convention could not be ratified, and war against the 
Marathis began in earnest. In 1780 the formidable 
fortress of Gwalior was captured, and Sindia’s power 
was so much broken that he was glad to enter into 
ne gotiations for peace. The Treaty of Salbye was 
nearly identical in terms with that of Purundur; neither 
party, therefore, had any special advantage to boast 
°f> but both seem to have rejoiced in the conclusion 
°f a war which had no very definite object. 

For some years the Marathis remained on good 
terms with the British, and joined them, as we have 
• s °en, in opposing and beating down the preponderant 
power of Tippoo Sahib. During this period Sindia, 
the ruler of Gwalior, by the exercise of a resolute will, 
a daring courage, and a strong mind, raised himself 
to a supreme position among his countrymen, lie 
conquered Bundelcund, reduced several of the Rajput 
princes, occupied Agra and Delhi, and enlarged his 
kingdom in every direction, lie strengthened liismili- 
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rains, and he was obliged to retreat with the loss of his guns. Though 
unable to wrest any territory from the Ahoms, the Muhammadan viceroys of 
Bengal were strong enough to conquer the greater part of the Koch king¬ 
dom, so much nearer to their frontiers. In 1682 the Imperial General, 
Manzur Khan, carried off the last Koch king, Surya Narayan, a prisoner to 
Delhi. Even in Bengal, however, a relic of the Koch kingdom survived, 
and forms the present State of Kuch Behar ; while the Koch territories in 
Assam, ruled by the tributary Rajas of Darrang, were never annexed to the 
Muhammadan dominions. 

Before the last Muhammadan invasion the Ahoms had been largely 
converted to the Hindu religion. The reigning monarch became a convert 
in 1655 A.D., and adopted the name of Jayadhwaja Singh, and hencefor¬ 
ward all the Ahom kings bear both Ahom and Hindu names. There a. ere 
now no rivals to the Ahoms in the Assam valley. The Cacharis had been 
defeated just before Mir Jumla’s invasion, and the Rajas of Darrang and 
Bijni became tributary to the Ahom power on the fall of the Koch monarchy. 
In 1695 Rudra Singh, the greatest of the Ahom kings ascended the throne. 
His dominions comprised the whole of the Brahmaputra valley so far 
as it was inhabited, except a strip of submontane territory claimed b) 
the Bhutias. In 1780 Gaurinath Singh succeeded to the throne. His 
reign was marked chiefly by a formidable rising of the Moamarias, a power¬ 
ful religious sect. Gaurinath being hard-pressed, applied in his extremity 
to Mr. Rausch, a salt farmer at Goalpara. Mr. Rausch, it is said, sent a 
body of 700 sipahis to Gaurinath’s aid, but these sipahis were cut to pieces 
by the Moamarias. I11 the meanwhile Krishna Narayan, Kaja of Darrang, 
taking advantage of Raja Gaurinath’s difficulties, made a descent upon 
Gauhati. Gaurinath, meeting with further reverses, again applied to Mr. 
Rausch for help, and also sent a deputation to Calcutta. At the close of 
1792, the British Government sent a detachment, under the command of 
Captain Welsh, to assist Gaurinath. Captain Welsh defeated Krishna 
Narayan, put down the Moamaria insurrection, and reduced the whole 
valley to obedience. The first treaty with any of the Assam Chiefs was 
a Commercial Agreement (No. XXXV) made in 1793 with Raja Gaurinath 
Singh; but this was never ratified or published by Government, on the 
ground that the Raja’s administration was not sufficiently strong to ensure 
the observance of the agreement. Captain Welsh was recalled in 1 794 - 
A few months later Gaurinath died. He was succeded by Kamaleswar 
Singh, who died in 1809, and was succeeded by his brother, Chandra Kanta. 
Singh. The reign of this prince was marked by the appearance of the 
Burmese in Assam. Chandra Kanta having quarrelled with his minister, the 
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the assistance of the government of Bombay. This 
assistance was rendered on certain conditions, including 
the cession of Bassein and Salsette, and an English 
force of 2,500 men joined Ragoba’s army. But in the 
following year the Calcutta government overturned this 
arrangement, and accepted the more advantageous 
terms offered by the Peishwa’s minister, Nana F urnavese 
*—terms embodied in the treaty of Purundur. Mean¬ 
while, the home authorities wrote to approve of the 
action of the Bombay government; and thus another 
reversal of policy took place. The Bombay govern¬ 
ment immediately sent a small force to attack the 
Marathi capital, but it found itself conlronted by 50,000 
men; its leaders lost heart, an indecisive action was 
lought, and they then concluded the humiliating Con¬ 
vention of Worgaom, surrendering everything which 
the British authorities had previously demanded. Such 
a convention could not be ratified, and war against the 
Mara this began in earnest. In 17&0 the formidable 
fortress of Gwalior was captured, and Sindia’s power 
Was so much broken that he was glad to entei into 
negotiations for peace, dhe treaty of Salbye was 
nearly identical in terms with that of Purundur; neithet 
party, therefore, had any special advantage to boast 
°f* but both seem to have rejoiced in the conclusion 
°f a war which had no very definite object. 

For some years the A Lira this remained on good 
terms with the British, ami joined them, as we have 
seen, in opposing and beating' down the preponderant 
power of Tippoo Sahib. During this period Sindia, 
the ruler of Gwalior, by the exercise ot a resolute will, 
n daring courage, and a strong mind, raised himself 
to a supreme position among his countrymen, lie 
conquered Bundclcund, reduced several ot the Rajput 
princes, occupied Agra and Delhi, and enlarged his 
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No. XXXV. 

Translation of a new system of Commerce adopted by the 
Maharajah Surgy Deo, Assam, 28th February 1793. 

The Maharajah Su.gy Deo, highly sensible of the benefit he has experi¬ 
enced from the aid which has been afforded to him by the English Govern¬ 
ment, and desirous not only of cementing the harmony and friendship which 
subsists between him and that power, but also of extending the beneficial 
effects thereof, in general, to the subjects of Bengal and Assam, has, at the 
recommendation of Captain Welsh, the representative at his Court of the said 
English Government, agreed to abolish the injudicious system of Commerce 
which has heretofore been pursued, and to adopt in its stead the following 
plan, liable however to such alterations and amendments as occasions 
may require, for the mutual benefit and comfort of the subjects of both 
countries. 

Article x. 

That there shall henceforth be a reciprocal and entire liberty of 
Commerce between the subjects of Bengal and those of Assam for all and 
singular goods and merchandizes on the conditions and in such manner as 
is settled in the following rules. 


Article 2. 

That to facilitate this free intercourse between the subjects of both 
nations, those of Bengal, in fulfilling the conditions hereafter prescribed, be 
permitted to proceed with their boats loaded with merchandizes into Assam, 
and to expose their goods for sale, at any place or in any manner may best 
suit their purposes, without being subject to any other duties than are 
established by these Articles. 


Article 3. 

That a regular Impost be levied on all goods or merchandizes, whether 
of Export or Import, and that these duties be fixed as follows:— 


Imports, 

/.y/.--That the Salt of Bengal be subject to an Impost of 10 per cent, 
on the supposed prime cost, reckoning that invariably at 400 Rupees per 
100 maunds of 84 sicca weight to the seer. 
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and stretching from Allahabad to the Sutlej, ‘lie was 
a man,’ says Grant Duff, * of great political sagacity' 
and considerable genius, of deep artifice, restless am¬ 
bition, and implacable revenge.’ 

His successor was his nephew, Dowlut Rao, a 
3 r outh of about fifteen years of age. He was not 
deficient in ability, but his youth and his want of ex¬ 
perience rendered him no fit rival for Nana hurnavese. 
The latter looked upon his power as thenceforth im¬ 
mutable. But his ambition overreached itselt. Not 
contented with the influence he exercised over Madu 
•Rao, the Peishwa, he kept in close confinement his 
cousin, Baji Rao, the son of Ragoba. Between the 
two young men a secret correspondence sprang up, 
which led to the growth of a very deep and romantic 
friendship. Occasionally in their letters they gave 
expression to the not unnatural hope that one day, 
when released from their present thraldom, they might 
become more closely acquainted, and imitate the heroic 
example of their famous ancestors. Nana discovered 
this correspondence, and in a storm of wrath and 
jealousy redoubled the severity of Baji’s imprisonment, 
a nd poured out upon Madu such opprobrious charges 
that the sensitive and magnanimous prince threw him- 
Se lf from his palace terrace, receiving injuries of whic h 
be died in two days. The legitimate heir to the throne 
thus disastrously vacated was Baji Rao; but Nana 
shrank from raising to it a prince whom he had made 
his enemy, and he proposed that Madu Rao s young 
widow should adopt a son, to be established as Peishwa. 
the feeling of the people, however, was so adverse to 
diis proposal, that Nana was compelled to abandon it, 
and to consent to the elevation of Baji. I he surprise 
of the young prisoner when this information was notified 
to him was complete; and he made the messenger 
swear by the holy waters of the Godaveri, with his hand 
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Chief, was by a proclamation, issued in 1842, incorporated with the rest of 

the province. . 

In 1833 the districts of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, north of the tfralima- 
putra, were placed under the administration of Raja Purandar Singh, who 
executed a Treaty (No. XXXVIII) binding himself to administer the country 
upon the principles of justice established in their territories by tie as 
India Company; to act according to the advice of the Political gen 
stationed in his principality and to pay an annual tribute 01 Rs. 50,000. 
Thus of Assam proper there remained British, in 1833, only the districts o 

Kamrup, Nowgong, and Darrang ; the latter then only exten e o ant 
included Bishnath, beyond which was Lakhimpur, subject to Purandar 


Nn October 1838 Purandar Singh's territories were resumed by the 
Government of India ; the Raja had fallen deeply into arrears with his tri ute, 
and declared himself unable any longer to carry on the administration. In 

Inly 1839 a proclamation was issued by the Governor-General in Council 
annexing the territory to Bengal, dividing it into two districts, Sibsagar 
and Lakhimpur, and directing that these two districts should be adminis¬ 
tered in the same manner as the districts of lower Assam. The incorpora¬ 
tion of the Kamrup and Darrang Duars in British territory in 1842 is 

noticed under Bhutan. , 

In 1872 the provisions of Act XXXIII Viet., Cap. 3, Section , w | c 1 
gives the power of summary legislation for backward tracts to the executive 
government, was made applicable, with effect from the ist January i 73, 
to the following districts, Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, 
Garo Hills, Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Naga Hills, Cadiar,. and Chittagong 
Hills. The first use of the power of summary legislation given by that Ac 
was to pass a regulation, Bengal Eastern Frontier Regulation I 0 1 73, 
for the frontier districts. This regulation gives power to the Lieutenant 
Governor to prescribe a line, to be called “ the inner line, 0 in each or any 
of the districts affected, beyond which no British subjects of certain classes 
or foreign residents can pass without a license. The pass or license when 
given may be subject to such conditions as may appear necessary, and ru es 
are laid down regarding trade, the possession of land beyond the lines, 
and other matters which gives the executive government an effective contro . 
In the first instance an inne line was laid down only for the. distnc s 
of Darrang, Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, and Cachar, where the frontier is inhabi e 
by savage and independent tribes, and no prohibition was imposed on tree 
passage into Bhutan. In 1906, in pursuance of the policy of the Govern, 
ment of India concerning the control of Europeans and others crossmg mto 
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and Holkar, each contending for the supremacy; and 
these eventually broke out into open hostilities. The 
Peishwa sided with Sindia, and they collected their 
forces, 84,000 strong, under the walls of Poona, on 
the 25th of October, 1802. There Holkar gave them 
battle, winning a great victory. The Peishwa made 
his escape to Bassein, and in humble accents began 
to sue for that British alliance which, hitherto, he had 
contemptuously rejected. Ihe Governor-General we 
corned his overtures with alacrity, and on the last ay 
of the year a treaty was completed by which Baji vao 
assumed the position of a feudatory prince, and the 
British agreed to replace him on his throne. . j ie 
treaty of Bassein, as it is called, has met with consider¬ 
able criticism; but in the opinion of the late a e 
Wellington, no incompetent judge, ‘it affoule t ie es 
prospect of preserving the peace of India. . 

The Marathi chiefs, however, did not view it with 
complacency. They saw that it established the au¬ 
thority of the Company at Poona, and baffled their 
schemes of personal ambition. Lord Welles ey a 
underrated the power oi these great predator)/ t.a< c is, 
and had failed to estimate aright their jealousy of British 
interference. He thought that Sindia would willing ) 
join with the Peishwa and the British in order to regain 
all he had lost in his conflict with Holkar. 
was believed to possess no extensive oi permanent 
resources. Some doubt was entertained relative, to 1ie 
probable course of Ragoji Bhouslay, Kaja oi I->< 1 at,but 
it was supposed that he would adhere to the winning 
side. But: events falsified the Governor- General’s cal¬ 
culations. The Peishwa soon repented of the treaty 
he had concluded, and secretly laboured to ncutra ls 
it; while Sindia and the Raja of Bcrar, composing their 
mutual differences, entered into a confederacy against 
British. The mask was not thrown oil at once, but 
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Article 6. 

That it be the business of the Agents to be stationed at the Candahar 
Chokey to collect the Duties on all Imports and on all Exports, the produce 
of the country to the westward of Gowhatty, for which they are to be held 
responsible. They are to examine all boats passing up and down the river, 
and, after having settled with the proprietor for the amount of the Duties, 
they are to grant him a passport, specifying the number and quantity of 
each article, a copy of which they are to forward, without delay, to the 
Agents at Gowhatty, whither, or further, if it be necessary, the Merchant may 
proceed under sanction of the said pass. 

Article 7. 

That it be the business of the Agents stationed at Gowhatty to collect 
the Duties on all Exports the produce of the country parallel to it north and 
south, and also on all Exports the produce of the country to the eastward, 
as far as Nowgong, for which in like manner they.are to be held responsible. 
They are to examine all boats passing down the river, and to grant passports 
to the proprietors, copies of which to be forwarded to the Agents at the 
Candahar Chokey, who are to re-examine the cargo, lest, on the way between 
Gowhatty and their station, the merchant may have taken goods on board 
which could not be specified in the pass granted at that place. 

Article 8. 

That as an incitement to the Agents to be industrious in the discharge 
of their duty, a recompense be made to them, bearing a proportion to the 
amount of the collections, and that for the present it be fixed at 12 per 
cent, on the said collections, which is calculated to defray all incidental 
expenses. 

Articlb 9. 

That the said Agents be required to be sureties for each other, and that 
the whole be bound by engagements to the Surgy Deo, not only for the 
purity of their conduct in the collections, but also that they abstain from 
having any concern, either directly or indirectly, in trade. 

Article 10. 

That a copy of their accounts be produced on or before the 10th of 
every month, and that the payment of the collections be made into the hands 
of any person the Surgy Deo may appoint to receive it at the expiration of 
every quarter. 

Article n. 

That the standard weight hereafter, both for Exports and Imports, be 
40 seers to the mauud, and 84 sicca weight to the seer. 
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followed, and the emperor bestowed on Lake several 
grandiloquent titles, such as ‘ the sword of the state, the 
hero of the land, the lord of the age, and the victorious 
in war.’ In return, Lake assured him of British protec¬ 
tion. The Company finally settled upon him a comioi t- 
able pension, leaving him to enjoy the imperial state 
while they exercised the imperial power; and this pension 
was continued to the kings of Delhi until the dynasty 
finally perished in the convulsions of the great -Mutiny. 

From Delhi Lake proceeded to Agra, which capitu¬ 
lated on the 17th of October. The booty iound here, 
valued at ,£280,000, was given up to the troops as prize 
money. He then proceeded in pursuit of a corps ot 
Marathis which still kept the field, and had been rein¬ 
forced by fugitives from the different armies. Mis¬ 
informed as to their numbers, he moved forward with 
only his cavalry, and on the 1st of November overtook 
them at the village of Lasswarri. They proved to be 
I 3»ooo strong (9000 foot and 4,000 cavalry), with 72 
guns, and included the flower of Sindia’s disciplined 
battalions. With much judgment they had taken up a 
strong position, covering their front with an embank¬ 
ment, and their range of artillery, and flooding the plain 
fiom a neighbouring reservoir. Lake charged at the 
head of his cavalry, with more courage than discretion; 
for the most brilliant valour could not prevail against 
the storm of fire that opened upon them. After a brief 
but furious conflict, the general drew off lus squadrons, 
to wait until the infantry came up. The battle was then 
lenewed with terrible ardour, though the gallant fellows 
had marched sixty-five miles in the preceding forty- 
ei gnt hours, and twenty-five miles since midnight. Nor 
^ id the Marathis appear deficient in valour. I hey 
stoutly contested every inch of ground, and to over¬ 
come such enemies was a feat of which the British had 
good reason to be proud. After a prolonged struggle, 
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300 Gotes remain, deducting these. Of these 150 are fighting men, 150 
laborers: these I will furnish, according to the custom of the country, by 
Mai, Dewal, Teeal, and what russud the Sircar may want that I will furnish 
on Getting the amount of its cost; over these people I will exercise jurisdic¬ 
tion enquire and decide, but in cases of murder, dacoity, and great 
wounding, and thefts above Rs. 50, I will institute investigation, and send 
the papers and the men to the presence, and whatever ordered I will obej. 
This Kuboolyut shall remain until another is made. 

Signed by the Bur Senaputteb. 

Witnesses: 

Juto Zye Dewalyah. 

Gudadhur. . , _ , . . x . . 

•Signed with Mr. SCOTT S initials. 

Sunnud of Bur Senaputtee. 

The AGENT of the GOVERNOR-GENERAL, &c., to MATEE BUR 

BUR SENAPUTTEE. 

You are ordered, after providing yourself and the Bissyahs with Pykes 
for your own and their use, to keep 300 at the Sircars disposal, but of these 
I give you 20 for your personal use, and that of your children or others, the 
remaining 280 you will always have forthcoming. 

iyth May /S20. 

There is another Sunnud of the same day, in which the 20 Gotes are 
not excepted; but the above is said to be the last. 


No. XXXVIL 

Translation of an Agreement entered into by Matee Bur 
Bur Senaputtee, on the 23rd January 1835, in the presence 
of the Political Agent, Upper Assam. 


Article i. 


1 agree to relinquish my claim to the village of Suckhowah, which has 
been the cause of dispute between the Suddeya Khawah Gohain and myself; 
further I agree that the following shall be recognized as the territorial 
boundaries of my district. On ihe north the Berhampooter; on the west 
the Boormee Dehing River, separating my territory from that of Rajah 
Poorunder Sing; to the east the Dibroo River and the Danquree Nullah, 
which falls into it. From the rise of the nullah a boundary line will be 
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Marquis vested the full powers of government, civil, 
military, and political, in his brother, General Wellesley, 
and left him free to act as circumstances might dictate. 
The general immediately sent an ultimatum to the con¬ 
federates, requiring them, in twenty-four hours, to name 
the conditions on which they would fall back from the 
menacing positions they then occupied. They replied 
that if he sent back his troops to their respective quarters, 
they would withdraw fifty miles to Burhampur (July31st). 
‘ You propose,’ answered the general, * that I should 
withdraw to Seringapatam, Madras, and Bombay the 
troops collected to defend these territories against your 
designs, and that you and your confederate should be 
suffered to remain with your forces, to take advantage 
of their absence. I offered you peace on terms of equal¬ 
ity, and honourable to all parties. You have chosen 
war, and are answerable for all consequences. 

At the head of 7,000 infantry, 1,900 horse, with 
5)400 native cavalry, Sir Arthur Wellesley now marched 
upon Ahmednuggur, Sindia’s formidable arsenal and 
stronghold, reputed one of the bulwarks of the Dekhan. 
On the 8th of August he summoned it to surrender. 
h<ext day the town was stormed. On the 10th a battery 
opened fire against the fortress, which on the 12th the 
garrison evacuated. The next blow was dealt at Aurun- 
gabad. The general proceeded to conquer all Sindia s 
forts south of the Godaveri, and on the 29th he crossed 
(hat river, hoping to meet the confederates in the open 
field. Sindia’s object, however, was to avoid a general 
engagement, and to weary the British army by his rapid 
movements. I le was not acquainted with the character 
01 the commander who was pursuing him. Wellesley, 
i'y skilful manoeuvring, forced him to return north¬ 
wards ; and on the 21st of September he arranged with 
f olonel Stevenson a scheme of operations, by which 
they were to move in two bodies, at a short distance, 
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Dhunsiree River, and on the northern bank to the eastward of a nullah 
immediately east of Bishenath. 

Article 2. 

The Rajah Poorunder Sing agrees to pay an annual tribute of 50.000 

Rupees of Rajah Mohree coinage to the Honorable Company. 

ARTICLB 3. 

The Raiah Poorunder Sing binds himself, in the administration of justice 

Company.™ He^further binds himself not to permit the immolation of women 
by suttees. 

Article 4. 

The Raiah Poorunder Sing binds himself to assist the passage of the 

troops of the British Government through his territory, furnishing suppie 

and carriage on receiving payment for the same. 

Article 5. 

Whether at Jorhath or elsewhere, wheresoever a spot may be t-equired 
for the permanent 

" i *, h such cantonrae " t 10 

be decided pn by the Officer of the British Governmen.. 

Article 6 . 

lhf 

shall require in regard to provisions and carriage. 

Article 7. 

The Rajah binds himself ever to listen With attention to the advice of 
t , p 0 iitt ca l Agent to be stationed in Upper Assam, or tot a o 1 g- 
In iW Governof-General, with a view to the conduct of affairs in the country 
made over to him in conformity with the stipulation of this agreement. 


Article 8. 
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soldiery. The Marathi troopers had made an effort to 
break their thinned ranks, but were met by the English 
horse in furious onset, and sent flying over the plain. 
The infantry likewise gave way, and were soon in chaotic 
retreat. The Raja of Nagpur had early exhibited 
that discretion which is the better part of valoui , anc 
Sindia, as soon as the fortunes of the day went against 
him, withdrew along the Tapti, escorted by a small 
body of horse, leaving to the victors all his guns, am 
munition, and camp equipage. The victory was com¬ 
plete, but it was dearly purchased. Of Wellesleys 
small force 409 were killed and 1,622 wounded. e 
loss of the enemy in killed was about 1,200; in wound ec, 
probably 3,000 to 4,000 ; an inconsiderable pioportion 
to his total strength. 

The moral effect of this surprising victory canno 
be over-estimated. That a handful of British soldiers 
should venture to throw themselves upon in ia s 
masses was in itself a circumstance to fascinate t le 
native imagination ; that it should put these masses to 
flight was still more extraordinary and inexplicable, 
has been well said that in the Indian mind there is a sen 
siliveness which is acted upon with extraot dinary one 
1 y whatever is strange or unexpected. Such dispki) s o 
valour they never fail to exaggerate, attaching to the m 
a mysterious efficacy, and ascribing them to a super¬ 
natural influence. It was on the field of Assaye that the 
spirit of India was overcome; and from that memorable, 
day the people of Hindustan looked upon their country 
as the legitimate prize of the invincible conquerors. 

Sir Arthur, instead of resting on his laurels, 
pushed vigorously the pursuit, ot Sindia, while Colon*. I 
Stevenson was left to reduce the important city of 
Burhampur and the adjoining fortol Assurghur. lhov 
fell almost without resistance. Sindia, humbled by 
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(III) — GO ALP AR A. 

This district consists of two very distinct portions—the permanently- 
settled part, comprising the three thanas of Gpalpara, Dhubn and Km*** 
and the temporarily-settled part, called the Eastern Duars. 1C ‘ a 
was originally a portion of the district of Rangpur, and as such was included 
in the province of Bengal, which by the Moghal . Emperor s farman of 
the 12th August 1765 became part of the dominions of the EasUndia 
Company. Like the neighbouring district of Kamrup, 
inhabited chiefly by Meches or Cacharis, and members of the same race 
converted to Hinduism under the name of Koch. It former par o k 
dominions of the Koch dynasty of Rangpur, and, as has a rea y eenne a 
above, passed out of their hands when Manzur Khan in 1682 overthrew 

K ' n§ In "186 ]JthtTfi ve Eastern Duars, which were annexed by the British 
Government on the conclusion of the Bhutan war (see Bhutan), were incor- 

porated in Goalpara. # 

‘ BMia trite, m the frontier- The Bhutias of the 

Doar. which lies east of Bhutan proper and extends from the Doisham to 

the Rota river, are dependent upon the Towang Raja, “ ‘T'J 

official subject to the Government of Lhasa. The Chiefs o . ' 

called the Sat Rajas, used to levy dues from the inhabitants of the adjom.ng 

plains In 1844 their claims were bought out (see Bhutan) by the Bi t 

Government o^ay-nt of an annual sum of R* 5 , 000 . Since 

relations with these people have only once been disturbed. In 1852 one of 

the Gelongs, or Tibetan officials appointed from Lhasa to superv jse the 

local Chiefs l aving some misunderstanding with his superiors, fled to British 

1?; His surrender was peremptory demanded b y fce an o„t,« o 

Ihasa and a Tibetan army moved towards the frontier A British force 

L ’ ,. , . TTvirioLir; with two p-uns But no hostilities actually 

was assembled at Uddalgm with two g • PonWi 

occurred, the Tibetans retired, the fugitive Gelong was removed to Ga 
and the Duar was re-opened for trade. 

Next to these Bhutias subject to Towang come the Sat Rajas of Char- 
duar Chiefs, who live at villages called by the people of the plains Kupiai- 
gaonandShergaon. They claim to be independent of 1 ovvang, and rule 
the tribes from the Rota to the Diputa river. The first.treaty wit h em 
was concluded in 1853 (No. XXXIX). The ThebengiaBhuhasarea^n^ 
race, and extend several days’journey into the bills; but they used, ! 
Junction with the Sat Rajas, to levy contributions from the people of the 
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composed of the battalions organised on the Euiopean 
system by De Boigne, who had been succeeded in is 
command by General Perron, lheir strength was cs 
timated at 18,000 regular infantry, and from 18.000 to 
20,000 calvary, with a large body 01 irregulars, an 
a well equipped train of artillery. General Lake, a 
dashing and energetic soldier, moved fiom Cawnpur 
on the 7th of August, 1803, crossed the frontici on 
the 28th, and next day came in sight of Genera 
Perron’s horse, encamped near Cul, a town (U1 
Doab. At once he advanced to the attack, but Sm ia s 
boasted soldiery did not wait to receive it; they tired 
a random volley or two, and then retreated at a late 
which forbade pursuit. Lake immediately turner 
towards Allyghur, a fortress of exceptional strength, 
which Sindia had converted into his main arsenal anr 
depot. Its defences had been recently enlaigtr 
accordance with the principles of European m itai \ 
engineering ; a deep ditch, 100 feet wide, suirounr ct 
it, and it was protected by ten bastions. Its comman 
had received instructions to hold it to the ast ex 
tremity ; but Lord Lake, having discovered that at 
one point a terrace had been thrown acioss t ie itc 
instead of a drawbridge, concluded that it won c a 
a passage for his troops, and determined on an assault. 
The storming party, led by Colonel Monson, success¬ 
fully crossed ditch and mound and breastwoik, ~>ut 
was unable to escalade the wall, which biistied wit 1 a 
hedge of spearmen. They attempted the gate, aw 
brought forward a twelve-pounder to burst it 
the r oemy, meanwhile, pouring upon the assailant.', a 
unintermitting fire, which disabled many and '•e\eir > 
Wounded their gallant leadin' himselt. Majoi Mai cm 
succeeded to the command; and the gate being blown 
wide, led his Highlanders through a long anil iutiicati. 

in the face of a storm of shot, and compelled 


passage 
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No. XXXIX. 

Treaty signed by Captains Reid and Campbell and Chang- 
dandoo Namang Leden and Dao Nurhoo, Bhu i 
Rajas, on the 28th January 1853, at Kurreahparai-i 

ZlLLAH DARRUNG. 

Government (lately disturbed by ie j desirious above all things 

should be again resumed and being a nd that of India, do (now 

that peace should exist between our intend to invade our 

broken by us, we shall consider that a overnmen t of India shall be 

Seld pa a„d t0 thT o" el ’«it,r the people of the plains shall be put a 

out in Bhutia language from the Bengali copy made by 

Darogah. ^ ^ ^ re d to the WbwWMd “2 

who have come down to the plains P 1 ® ec ’ t G OV ernor-General, to 
them, but hope, with the good he p of the Agent, Gove ^ 

make friends with them and persuade them to return 


No. XL. 

An Agreement entered into by Durjee r M ah '..T^qIang 
Rajah, Dukpah Rajah, Jovpoo Rajah Chang 

Khangdoo Rajah Saugja Rajah, R °Jg„ o OTAN 

Tooung Bhungdoo Rajah, Saorgyah, of Bhoo j. , 

dated 29th Maug 1250 B. S. 

Under the supposition T'mmder’"of 1 MMldoo'syke^Vd 

Kawree Bhoot, and Bogah Bho , . no the above-mentioned 

* 
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threatening, that if his request were not complied with, 

‘ countries of many hundred miles in extent should be 
plundered and burnt, Lord Lake should not have leisure 
to breathe, and calamities should fall on lakhs of human 
beings by a continued war, in which his armies would 
overwhelm them like waves of the sea.’ Immediately 
afterwards he made a raid on the territories of the Raja 
Jeypur, one of our allies. To put down this power¬ 
ful freebooter was the task which the Governor-General 
next imposed on his generals. 

Wellesley immediately despatched Colonel Murray, 
with a force of 5,500 men, to enter Malwa and seize 
npon Holkar’s capital. Lake marched to the protection 
the Raja of Jeypur, and Holkar retreated hastily 
aciosstheChumbul. Unfortunately,insteadofpursuing 
nm with his whole force, he was content to send a single 
ngade, under Colonel Monson, while he sent the rest 
ot his army into cantonments. Monson had under his 
command five battalions of infantry and 3,000 horse. 

ashing his pursuit too far, without maintaining his 
communications or collecting sufficient supplies, he 
unexpectedly found himself confronted, on the 7th of 
J 11 y, by Holkar, with his whole force. The boldest 
p° icy is always, in Eastern warfare, the safest; and had 

1 f d u hiS men t0 die c ^ ar §’ e > his audacity would pro- 
a y , ave been crowned with success. But though a 
foriVv und °ubte<^ personal courage, he was. unfitted 
th G - r ■ ’Ponsibilities of an independent comniand. In 

i ' th a ^ P os 'tion in which he was involved he lost 
and determined on a retreat. Holkar imme- 
tho ifj Wed dose u P° n his footsteps. On reaching 
anr i • ° n . Un ra ^ >ass (July 10th), Monson stood at bay, 
he sHI l ° d a SeVGre defeat on Holkar’s army. But 
di,fi ri l H C ° ntinUed ^' S retrea b and as he retreated his 
he In 1 f° S r; ery d ? y Waxed greater. The rivers which 
- ^ or (. ed on his advance were swollen by the heavy 
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(IV)—CACHAR. 

The early history of Cachar, or Hiramba, is obscure. Although it has 
given their current name to the Bodo population of Assam, the part of the 
district south of the Barail was not till some two hundred years ago in 
the possession of the race now called Cacharis. It would appear that it 
formerly belonged to the kingdom of Tipperah or Tripura. It is, however, 
certain that the last native king of Cachar was the descendant of a line of 
princes who came originally from the Assam valley. The C achari kings 
were forced, by the aggressions of the Ahoms on the north and of the 
Angami Nagas on the south, to remove and take up their abode on the 
Mahur river. While settled there, about the beginning or middle of the 
seventeenth century, the Cachari king married a daughter of the 1 ipperah 
Raja, and received the valley of Cachar as her dowry. And some time 
between 1700 and 1750 the capital was transferred to Khaspur, on the 
Madhura river in the plains. In 1790 the Raja, by appropriate ceremony, 
became a Hindu and a Kshatriya. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century the valley of Cachar was the 
scene of a struggle for supremacy between the Manipuri brothers, Marjit, 
Chaurjit and Gambhir Singh, who had been driven from their own country 
by the Burmese. The Burmese were then in Assam, and, as lords of 
Manipur (which they had conquered from Marjit in 1819), threatened to 
annex Cachar. This the British Government, seeing the danger which 
it would cause to Sylhet, decided to prevent. Negotiations were first 
entered on with a view to an alliance with the Manipuri brothers These 
overtures fell through, and it was resolved to take up the cause o Govind 
Chandra, the refugee Raja of Cachar, who, with the Raja of Jamtia, was 
taken under British protection. The Burmese armies, which had advanced 
both from Assam and Manipur were driven out, and Govind Chandra was 
replaced on the throne. A Treaty (No. XLI) was executed on the 6th 
March 1824, by which the Raja placed himself under British protection, 
and agreed to pay a tribute of Rs. to.ooo. Govind Chandra was assassma- 
ted in 1830, and as he left no heir, either natural or adopted, the country 
was annexed by proclamation on the 14th August 183^. 

Since Cachar became British territoiy, the only important political 
events which have marked its history have been the Lushai *ai s o 1 49 
and subsquent years until 187 »> thc Iast of which was followed by the 
expedition of 1871-1872. In 1857 the sepoys of the 34th Native Infantry, 
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tire, but sweeping all before them when able to use their 
bayonets. Fraser was mortally wounded ; but Colonel 
Monson succeeded to the command, and by his courage 
and coolness retrieved his impaired reputation. The 
Indian cavalry made a bold effort to recover the day. 
Suddenly wheeling round, when their flight seemed as¬ 
sured, theyrecovered several of the first line of guns, and 
( lii ected them on the English rear; but Captain Norford 
and twenty-eight menof the 7 6th charged them gallantly, 
flrove them from the field, and recaptured the guns. 

he rout of the enemy was absolute; he left eighty- 
se\ en pieces ol cannon on the field, fourteen of which 
o one! Monson had lost during his disastrous retreat, 
and about 3,000 to 4,000 killed and wounded. The 
n-itish loss? nounted to 643 killed and wounded. 
Cake, at the rate of twenty-three miles a day, hotly 
1 1 sued 1 ^ _ Marathi chief, who, however, generally con- 
rived .0 .ceep nearly a day’s journey ahead. Eventually, 
y a forced march of fifty-six miles in twenty-four hours, 
overtook his ubiquitous enemy at Futtyghur, on the 

beli ,v° f ^ OV T ber ‘ Holkar ’ s s P ies had led him to 
behind v hat t le Bntlsh troo P ers were a day’s march 
pickets 1 Un ’- "T* (1 " , be . bad reared to rest. His horses w r ere 
] v - U ’ " 1, b tii^r riders, wrapped in their blankets, 

wereron by / heir sIdes - From this slumber they 
left themT Sound of the English guns. Holkar 

a nd takin r 'll 11 bn ^ is h, while, mounting hi§ horse, 
shattered^ 7 * * ***? CSCOrt ’ he rod * back to rejoin hi 
d 7 ’ Wkh0Ut their leadei * Marathis 
v^^ erly u m ° b; at the first ^arge of Lake’s 

cut to pieces^ 1 th l0 ° k T fll ^ rllt: lhree tiiousandwere 
swiftness nf lu f remainder owed their escape to the 
on the 2-rd f^ 1 ' l0rsr:S - - he fort of Doeg surrendered 
the inveiitn ember, and Lake then advanced to 

over-confident' !’J urt P ur * Success had made him 
’ and he expected to cany Bhurtpur as 
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the west of the Dhansiri and the country on both banks of the Diyung 
forming, with the Angami Naga hills, the new district. 

At the close of the Naga war of 1879-1880 sanction was given to the 
re-establishment of the subdivisional charge of north Cachar, where, since 
1866, no officer had been located, the hillmen being left, save for the rare 
cold weather tours of the Deputy Commissioner, entirely to themselves. 
The subdivision was opened in December 1880, and placed in charge of 
an assistant superintendent of police, who was at first stationed, for the 
dry weather months only, at Gunjong, in the centre of the tract. The head¬ 
quarters of the subdivision have since been transferred to Haflong, where 
the subdivisional officer, of the status of assistant superintendent or 
district superintendent of police, is stationed throughout the year. The 
tract has been removed from the jurisdiction of the high court and is 
administered under special rules framed by the Local Government under 
the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874 (XIV of 1874). 

Towards the end of 1881 a Cachari fanatic, named Sanbhudan, ga^s out 
that he was possessed of supernatural powers, and that his mission was to 
restore the ancient Cachari kingdom. He gathered about him an ignorant 
following, and, in January 1882, after demanding the cession of north 
Cachar, attacked Guniong and burnt it to the ground. In a subsequent attack 
on Maibong, where Major Boyd, the Deputy Commissioner, with a party 
of police was encamped, the assailants were repulsed with loss, but Majoi 
Boyd unfortunately received a wound from the effects of which he died 
shortly after. Sanbhudan, after the collapse of the insurrection, evaded 
capture until the end of 1882, when, in endeavouring to escape from the 
police, who had succeeded in surrounding him, he was wounded, and bLd 
to death. 
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fire, but sweeping all before them when able to use their 
bayonets. Fraser was mortally wounded ; but Colonel 
Monson succeeded to the command, and by his courage 
and coolness retrieved his impaired reputation. The 
Indian cavalry made a bold effort to recover the day. 
Suddenly wheeling round, when their flight seemed as¬ 
sured, they recovered several of the first line of guns, and 
directed them on the English rear; but Captain Norford 
and twenty-eight men of the 7 6th charged them gallantly, 
drove them from the field, and recaptured the guns. 

1 he rout of the enemy was absolute; he left eighty- 
seven pieces of cannon on the field, fourteen of which 
Colonel Monson had lost during his disastrous retreat, 
and about 3,000 to 4,000 killed and wounded. The 
British lossr nounted to 643 killed and wounded. 

Lake, at the rate of twenty-three miles a day, hotly 
pursued tW Marathi chief, who, however, generally con¬ 
trived cO xeep nearly a day’s journey a head. Eventually, 
a forced march of fifty-six miles in twenty-four hours, 
he overtook his ubiquitous enemy at Futtyghur, on the 
^/th of November. Holkar’s spies had led him to 
e ie\e that the British troopers were a day’s march 
)e ind him, and he had retired to rest. His horses were 
pic,(ted, with their riders, wrapped in their blankets, 
)mg as eep by their sides. From this slumber they 
were roused oy the sound of the English guns. Holkar 
1 1 cm to fight the English, while, mounting liis horse, 
R ta \ing only a small escort, he rode back to rejoin his 
a tered infantry. Without their leader the Marathis 
rca d,sorder ly mob; at the first charge of Lake’s 
cur Idl ' van * 01S they took to flight; three thousand were 
s • r. ° I )lLt > the remainder owed their escape to the 
Q . j d '" s theii horses. 1 he fort of Doeg surrendered 
• -o 1( l of December, and Lake then advanced to 

0 I’fiurtpur. Success had made him 

-confident, and he expected to carry Bhurtpur as 
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Sylhet, of the arrangements in force in the Police, Opium, and Salt Depart- 

Executed at Buddeerpore, this 6th day of March 1824, corresponding 
with the 24th of Fagoon 1230 B.S. 

(Sd.) D. Scott, 

Aocnt to the Governor-General. 


(A true copy.) 

(Sd.) D. Scott, 

Agent to the Governor-General. 
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No. XLH. 

Terms of Agreement concluded with ToolaRam Seenaput- 
TEE on the 3rd November under the orders of Government, 
dated 16th October 1834. 

First. —Toola Ram foregoes all claims to the country between the 
Morihur and Dyung and the Dyung and Keopoli rivers, from which he was 
dispossessed by Govind Ram and Doorga Ram. 

Second. —Toola Ram is to hold the remainder of the country formerly in 
his possession, or the tract of country bounded on the west by the 
river, and a line to be determined hereafter drawn from fte Baree ford or 
the Dyung to a point on the Jumoona river, between the cult^ation o^ , 

Dhurmpore and of Duboka and the Hajaee ( e> | du ^^ i t ! ,e e ^ V t 0 Jnd to’th! 
the Tumoona and Dyung rivers north, by the Dunsira river east, and to the 

southrmTsouUr-west by the Naga Hills and Mo»he,r nve ,and he agreesto 
hold the above tract in dependence on the Br.ush Govc nnient, and to pay a 
yearly tribute,* for their protection, of four pairs of elephants teeth, 
pair to weigh thirty-five seers. , . . , 

Third- Toola Ram, during his life, shall receive from the British 
Government a stipend of fifty Rupees a month in consideration ol the fore- 
going Cessions and these Agreements. 

Fourth —The British Government shall have the right of placing 
Military^posts in any part of Toola Ram's country, and should there be 
occSn to march troops through it, Toola Ram engages to furnish them 
with all the requisites of carriage and provisions in his power, he being paid 
for the same. 


# This was subsequently commuted to a money tribute of Rs. 49° a 
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career was marked by a long 1 series of eminent services 
to his country. 

Though Bhurtpur was not taken, its Raja was too 
shrewd not to apprehend its ultimate fall, which would 
involve the destruction of his kingdom. He therefore 
approached Lord Lake with offers of peace, expressing 
his willingness to pay twenty lakhs of rupees towards 
the expenses of the war. The English general was glad 
to escape on such satisfactory terms from an embarrass¬ 
ing situation ; and the treaty was concluded on the 21st 
°f April. 

I Iolkar, during the siege, had made several attacks 
on the English lines; but his soldiers grew more and 
more unwilling to face the British, and when the Raja 
of Bhurtpur withdrew from his alliance there seemed 
no course open to him but absolute submission. In 
ns extremity, however, he was cheered by a sudden 
nnd unexpected ray of hopeful promise. Sindia had 
con greatly mortified by the action of the Governor- 
. C !!era l * n withdrawing from him the state of Gohul and 
le ortre ss of Gwalior, contrary, he said, to the under- 
•■5 ancling on which he had concluded the treaty of Sirjee 
njengaom. General Wellesley and Major (afterwards 
^ it" John) Malcolm both confirmed the Marathi leader’s 
• a ement , an d urged the restoration of these posses- 
tv>° r> as . essen tial to the preservation of the honour of 


Bie British 


government. The Governor-General, how- 


Co * ’ S .^ as *^ e their remonstrances, and Sindia was 
resc f 1 t l° T su ' :>rn * t to an injustice which he bitterly 
shaK °V r^ len ^ le P rest igc of the British arms was 
n olone l > Monson’s retreat, he began to think 

addr^ 11 ^ pportunlt y °f revenge was at hand, and he 
the coml * ^ Ctter to Governor-General, in which 
mc-i 1 n government was criticised in no 

intimated At the **i"»i«* of ,805 he 

b in tention of marching to Bhurtpur, to 
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(V)—JAINTIA AND KHASI HILLS. 

Jaintia .—The Raja of Jaintia, a Chief of Khasi lineage, was found by 
the British, on the annexation of the district, in possession of a tract of plain 
country lying between the town of Sylhet and the Cachar border, and measur¬ 
ing about 450 square miles, in addition to his hill territory stretching from 
the foot of the hills overlooking the Surma valley to the Kalang river in 
Nowgong At the same time that Cachar was taken under British protec¬ 
tion, in March 1824, a Treaty (No. XLII 1 ) was made with Ram Singh, 
the Raja of Jaintia, by which he acknowledged allegiance to the Company, 
and promised to aid in the military operations then commenced against the 
Burmese in Assam. In 1832 four British subjects were seized by Chattar 
Singh, Chief of Gobha, under the orders of the heir-apparent, Rajendra 
Singh,’ and three of them were sacrificed to Kali, the tutelary goddess of 
the Raja's family. One escaped and gave information of the outrage, which 
led to a demand by the British Government for the surrender of the culprits- 
Negotiations went on for two years without any result; in November 
1832 Ram Singh died, and Rajendra Singh succeeded him; and it was 
finallv resolved to punish this atrocious crime (which had been preceded by 
similar outrages in 1821, 1827, and 1832) by dispossessing the Raja of his 
territory in the plains, and confining him thenceforth to the hilly tract. 
On the 15th March 1835 formal possession was taken of Jaintiapur, and the 
annexation of the plain territory was proclaimed by Colonel Lister; in 
April the district of Gobha was similarly annexed to Nowgong in Assam. 
Upon this the Raja declared himself unwilling to continue in possession 
of his hill territory, over which he had but little control, and this also 
became included in the Company’s dominions. The population of the 
plains of Jaintia, like that of Cachar, is made up of Sylhet rayats, with but 
a slight leaven of settlers from the hills. 

The Khasi Hills were first brought into direct relations with the 

British Government in 1826, after the conquest of Assam, ihe Chiefs or 

Seims of the Khasi States on the northern border of the hills had gradually, 
since the decay of the Ahom power in the year 1 794 » established themselves 
in the plains of Kamrup in the tracts known as Duars, and were accustomed 
to pay only a nominal allegiance to the Assam kings. When Assam was 

acquired by the East India Company, it became an object with Mr. Scott 

to establish communication through the lulls with Sylhet, and while the new 
administration of Kamrup refused to recognise the right of the Khasi rulers 
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territories had been annexed to the Company’s domains. 

I he power of the Marathis he had so effectually trodden 
in the dust that it never again revived. He had doubled 
the revenue, the resources, and the territorial area of the 
Company. With Cliveand Hastings, he now ranks among 
the founders of the British empire in India. He raised 
a m agnificent superstructure on the foundation which 
they had laid and consolidated. As Mr. Marshman 
says.: ‘ He was the Akbar of the Company’s dynasty. 

II is. individual character was impressed on every branch 
°f administration, and his inspiration animated 
every member of the service in every department and 
m every province, lo those around him, who were 
tinder his immediate influence, he was the object of 

hero worship,” and the designation usually applied to 
nm was “ the glorious little man.” ’ And at all events 
to must be ascribed the merit of having had a 
| 1 hnite policy, a fixed aim in his government, to which 
le adhered with inflexible steadiness. It was his pur- 
i y to make the Company the paramount power in 
v* ia, to establish it in the place of the Moguls; not 
^ lolly to dispossess the native princes, but to compel 
P em to ^ )et * me the tributaries and feudatories of the 

mpany, and to deprive them of the means of future 
revolt. 


At home this policy was severely criticised by 

onr?r?lfi Ut k°th as dangerous in itself, and as 

p ec *° K wishes and declarations of the Imperial 

an :r nt ^ * or t ^ ie Com P an y» the directors felt 

domin' 1 lnClea f ng alarm at the vast extent of their 
which m 1S ’ ant , e ma gmtude of the responsibilities 
body fh^/ nV ° Ved ' A commercia ^ and mercantile 
of Fncr1 G} dreaded financial ruin. Even the statesmen 

a siurb ' nC T Ue ^ e not iree fr'im anxiety; and so gallant 
p ( 4d 11 aS J ° rc ^-Astlereagh doubted whether we could 
16 cn *P ,re which Lord Wellesley had created. 
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administration of the Political Agent at Cherra Punji. The Jaintia hills were 
(and still are) divided into twenty-three petty districts, twenty of which are 
in charge of headmen, called Dollois, chosen by the people themselves, while 
the remaining three are under hereditary Sardars. From 1835 to 1855 the 
people were left very much to themselves. The Dollois heard all civil 
cases, at first without exception, and after 1841 up to a certain limit, and 
all criminal complaints, not of a heinous character, in which only people of 
their own villages, were concerned. No taxes of any kind were levied 
throughout the lulls, the only contribution required being the annual 
offering of a ho-goat from each village, which had been exacted by the 
Jaintia Raja. In 1853 Mr. Mills, of the Sadar Court, reported on the 
district, and on his recommendation a police thana was established in the 
hills at Jowai. In i860 a house-tax was imposed, and within a few months 
the people were in open rebellion. Fortunately a large force of troops was 
close at hand, and before the revolt could make any head, it was stamped out 
and the villages awed into apparent submission. After this rising, measures 
were taken to improve the administration of the Dollois, who were 
notoriously corrupt, but still no officer was posted to the sub-division. In 
January 1862 the people of the Jaintia hills were again in fierce rebellion. 
The occasion w f as the imposition, only a year after the house-tax had been 
introduced, of the income-tax, to which 310 persons in the hills were 
subjected. The suppression of the revolt was long and tedious. It was 
not till November 1863 that the last of the rebel leaders surrendered, and 
the pacification of Jaintia could be said to be complete. 

An English officer with full powders has since those events been stationed 
at Jowai; the administration of the Dollois has been reformed, education has 
been encouraged, and the country has been thoroughly opened up by roads. 
The Jaintia hills are now secure and peaceable. 

In 1859 it was decided to require the execution of an agreement 01 each 
occasion of the election of a new Chief, and in return to confer upon him a 
sanad confirming his election. In 1867 a general form was prescribed for 
such Agreements (No. XLIV), and the opportunity was taken to insert a 
clause (No. 8) which had been omitted from some of the previous engage¬ 
ments. The terms of this agreement w r ere modified in 1875 (No. XLV). 
In November of the same year it w r as decided that the terms, on which the 
succession of a Khasi Chief is recognised by the British Government, 
should be thrown into the form of a sanad conferred upon the Chief, 
instead of an agreement taken from him; and in October 1877 the terms 
of the sanad were finally settled, and the form is still in use (No. XLVI), 






dressed a forcible remonstrance totheGovernor- General 
againsta course which could hardlyfail to plunge Central 
India into anarchy, and endanger the best interests of 
the Company; but it never reached the hands of Lord 
Cornwallis, who fell a victim to his infirmities at Ghazi- 
pur on the 5th of October. 

By virtue of seniority Sir George Barlow succeeded 
• to the Governor-Generalship provisionally, and he 
hastened to intimate his intention of following rigidly 
in his predecessor’s footsteps. Lord Lake’s arguments 
he brushed aside, and notified his inflexible determina¬ 
tion of limiting British authority and influence to the 
boundary of the Jumna. That such a course would 
involve India in hopeless disorder, and leave its native 
princes free to engage in interminable conflicts, was 
in his mind no valid objection. His sole aim was to 
place the finance of the Company on a better footing, 
though he failed to show that a timid and dishonourable 
policy would really replenish the exhausted treasury. 

Lord Lake had no resource but to carry out the 
Governor-General’s instructions. He contrived, how¬ 
ever, by skilful management, to draw from Sindia the 
first proposal for negotiation, and the work was ren¬ 
dered easier by the favourable disposition of Sindia’s 
prime minister, Ainbaji Inglia. The terms were quickly 
settled; and on the 23rd of November, 1805, a treaty 
was concluded by which the Marathi prince.obtained 
the restoration of Gwalior, and the Chumbul was de¬ 
nned as the boundary between his territories and those 
the British. On the other hand, the British govern- 
merit, with an unfortunate want of good faith, agreed 
to dissolve the alliances it had contracted with the 
^ajput princes and other tributaries. 


nc 


Holkar was naturally indignant at the new poli 
0 his confederate, and along with Amir lvhan he 


JU 


treated 


westward to seek refuge among the 


01K 


hs. 
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(&) In the case of Nongspung, Nawiong, Nongsohphoh, Bhawal 
and Maosenram, the nomination should, in the first instance, 
similarly lie with the small electoral bodies in each State, 
but, in the event of their votes not being unanimous, the 
decision should in the case of the first four States be by 
popular election, while in Maosenram it should rest with 
Government. 

(c) In the State of Langrin, where no small electoral body is recog¬ 
nised, the Seim should be chosen by popular suffrage. 

The Government of India, however, reserve an absolute discretion to 
reject any nominee; and every succession requires express approval and 
confirmation by Government. These rules are open to such revision as 
may on occasion be suggested by the legitimate evolution of tribal customs. 

Sohrah [Cherra ],-The Treaty (No. XLVII) with the Cherra Raja, 
Diwan Singh, was concluded on the 10th September 1829, and on the same 
date the Raja ceded (No. XLVIII) land for the station of Cherra Punji in 
exchange for an equivalent in the Sylhet zilla. In the same year an 
Engagement (No. XLIX) was made with the Sardars of Bairangpunji, 
by which they bound themselves to be subject to Diwan Singh. In 1876 
the Bairangpunji villages were resumed and brought under direct control; 
the inhabitants since then have always paid revenue (house-tax) to Govern¬ 
ment at Rs. 2 per house. 

In 1830 Diwan Singh’s nephew and successor, Subha Singh, ceded 
(No. L) additipnal land for the station of Cherra Punji, and in 1840 Subha 
Singh gave a perpetual lease (No. LI) to the British Government of the 
coal hills at Cherra Punji, and confirmed a perpetual lease of the Bairang¬ 
punji coal mines granted by the Sardars of that group (No. LII), 
Government in both cases undertaking to pay the lessors one rupee a hun¬ 
dred maunds of coal broken at the places leased. Subha Singh was 
succeeded by Ram Singh, who, on the 16th May 1857, signed an Agree¬ 
ment (No. LIII) confirming the engagements of his predecessors, Diwan 
Singh and Subha Singh. Ram Singh died on the 23rd April 1875, 
and a collateral member of the family, U Hajan Manik, was elected in his 
stead, and given a Sanad (No. LIV) in 1877. U Hajan Manik died on 
the 25th May 1901. The people of the State held three Darbars and 

appointed U Roba Singh, of the house of U Ram Singh, in his place. 
The Chief Commissioner declined to confirm the appointment and ordered 
that an election bv the twelve Myntries of the State should be held. Ac¬ 
cordingly an election took place and by a majority of 8 Myntries \J 







dressed a forcible remonstrance to the Governor-General 
against a course which could hardly fail to plunge Central 
India into anarchy, and endanger the best interests of 
the Company; but it never reached the hands of Lord 
Cornwallis, who fell a victim to his infirmities at Ghazi- 
pur on the 5th of October. 

By virtue of seniority Sir George Barlow succeeded 
to the Governor-Generalship provisionally, and he 
hastened to intimate his intention of following rigidly 
in his predecessor’s footsteps. Lord Lake’s arguments 
he brushed aside, and notified his inflexible determina¬ 
tion of limiting British authority and influence to the 
boundary of the Jumna. That such a course would 
involve India in hopeless disorder, and leave its native 


princes free to engage in interminable conflicts, was 
in his mind no valid objection. His sole aim was to 
place the finance of the Company on a better footing, 
though he failed to show that a timid and dishonourable 
policy would really replenish the exhausted treasury. 

Lord Lake had no resource but to carry out the 
Governor-General’s instructions. He contrived, how- 
ever, by skilful management, to draw from Sindia the 
first proposal for negotiation, and the work was ren¬ 
dered easier by the favourable disposition of Sindia’s 
prime minister, Ambaji Inglia. The terms were quickly 
settled; and on the 23rd of November, 1805, a treaty 
Was concluded by which the Marathi prince.obtained 
the restoration of Gwalior, and the Chumbul was de¬ 
nied as the boundary between his territories and those 
the British. On the other hand, the British govern- 
mcnt, with an unfortunate want of good faith, agreed 
to dissolve the alliances it had contracted with the 
a JP u t princes and other tributaries. 

was naturally indignant at the new policy 
0 1 s confederate, and along with Amir Khan he 

1 cheated vvestward to seek refuge among the Sikhs. 
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majority of the Darbar, and received the usual sanad (No. XLVI). U 
Dakhor Singh was born about 1873. 

Nongstain .—Mut Singh, Chief of Nongstain, died in 1862, before the 
completion of the agreement with the British Government into which he 
had proposed to enter. He was succeeded by Don Singh, who had been 
chosen by the elder of the tribe. The title of Raja Bahadur was conferred 
on Don Singh Cn his signing an Agreement (No. LV). Don Singh 
died, and was succeeded on the 15th March 1878 by his brother, U Borson 
Singh, whose election was duly confirmed. Borson Singh died in February 
1890, and was succeeded by his brother, Ji Singh, but before receiving the 
sanad granted to him, he too died, and was succeeded by his nephew, U Madan, 
in December 1890. In 1894 U Madan was removed and his sanad cancelled 
for concealing certain murders which had occurred within his jurisdiction. 
His cousin, U Rabon, was elected on the 13th April 1894. On his death in 
1897 his brother, U Mon, was appointed without an election. The latter 
died on the 2nd April 1901, and his brother, U Suna, who was born in 1841, 


was appointed in his place. 

The minor States are twenty-two* in number. 


*1. Nongkhlao. 

2 . Myliiin. 

3. Maharam. 

4. Sheila, 
v 5. Mariao. 

6 , Rambrai. 

7. Sohiong. 


8. Maoiong. 

9. Nongspung. 
10. Maolong. 
ir. Lanj<nn. 

12. Maosenram. 

13. Nongsohphoh. 

14. Maoflang. 


15. Jirang. 

16. Longiong. 

17. Bhawal. 

18. Malaisohmat. 

19. Dwara Nongtyrmen. 

20. Maodon. 

21. Nongliwai. 

22. Pomsanngut. 


The most important 
of these are Nong- 
khlao, Myliiin, Lan- 
grin and Nongspung. 
All of these (exclud¬ 
ing, N o n g k h 1 a o- 
Nongsohphoh and 
Pomsanngut), as well as Nongstain, executed Agreements (No. LVI) in 
1859, leasing in perpetuity to the British Government all uncultivated waste 
lands, and forest tracts, and all such places where minerals existed, or might 
thereafter be discovered within their respective ilakas , on condition of their 
receiving half the profits arising from the lands leased, and undertaking not 
to lease or transfer any land to any Bengali or European without the permis¬ 
sion of the Deputy Commissioner. 

In 1883 the Wahadadars of Sheila and Nongtrai executed an Agree, 
mcnt (No. LVII) with Government regarding the Shelia lime quarries. 


Nongkhlao .—A Treaty (No. LVIII) } with a view to open up com¬ 
munication between Sylhet and Assam, was formed in 1826 with Raja 
Tirat: Singh, by which the Raja, on receiving a promise of the protection of 
the British Government, voluntarily surrendered his independence. In 1829 
Tirat Singh was prominently concerned in the massacre of two British 
officers, with about sixty native subjects. Hostilities ensued, and after 
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not necessary here to recall; and that able commander 
saw at once that the peace-at-any-price policy could • 
no longer be maintained, and that only the most vigor¬ 
ous action could save India from the outbreak of a 
destructive tempest. He announced it as his conviction 
‘that our object should be to render the British govern¬ 
ment paramount in effect, if not declaredly so; to hold 
the other states as vassals, though not in name; and to 
oblige them, in return for our guarantee and protection, 
to perform the two great feudatory duties of supporting 
cur rule with all their forces, and submitting their 
mutual differences to our arbitration.’ 

He was first called upon to deal with the aggressive 
movements of the Ghoorkhas, a warlike tribe which 
inhabited the Alpine territory of northern India, and 
from their mountain fastnesses had long cast a wistful 
( ye on the tropical wealth of the plains beneath them. 
h° r a quarter of a century they had pushed their en¬ 
croachments with increasing audacity, until at length 
they seized upon some territory in Goruckpur belong- 
m g - 0 British government. Lord Minto, in June, 

1 oI 3 > demanded its immediate restitution ; and as this 
was refused,jt fell to the lot of his successor to en- 
° rcc the Company’s claim. After some hesitation the 
i looikhas determined on armed resistance ; and two 
expeditions were sent against them, under Generals 
Uchterlony and Gillespie. Plunging into a mountain. 
°, US country, of the nature of which they knew nothing, 
1- two « ommanders were unsuccessful in their opera- 
ions, and General Gillespie was slain. But reinforce¬ 
ments arriving, and the charge of the whole expedition 
• ln ^ c °mbined in the hands of General Ochterlony, a 
3i ous campaign ensued. The Ghoorkhas were driven 
™ ^ i nt P°mG their principal strongholds were 
'J 111 ” C ’ anc h beaten and dispirited, they sued for 
" tieaty was concluded in i8»6, by which they 
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the succession, and it ended by the people dividing into two Parties 
electing U Singh Manik Seim of Nongkrem and Longkyrdem (Khj*m), 
and U Hajan Singh as Seim of the remainder of the State un er ch;e{ 

Of Myliim. After the conquest of the Mylurn country m i 9 , 

Bor Manik, then called Chief of Khyrim, ceded to the British Cover - 
the territory on the south and east of the Um.am or Boga Pam n r 
also Um-miao in the upper parts of its course (No. LXII). In 1834 a 
proposal was made to restore this tract to the Chief, but the proposal was 

never carried out. . . ... 

In. 860 .he chief men of Myliim present'dla tompU, mug 

.gainst the Chief Hajan Singh, who had succeeded U Bo. M “*| ** ‘ ‘ , 

diet was extremely unpopular, violated the customs of th: country, and 
gave himself up to habitual drunkenness, he was deposed m 1861, and Milai 
lingh was elected by the elders and people in his stead. A « 
ment, similar to that made with the Nongkhlao Chief (No. LX), was 
taken from Milai Singh. In December 1863 Milai Singli signed an g 
ment (No. LXIII) by which he ceded the lands required for the milita > 
cantonment and sanitarium of Shillong, and renounced all his sovereign anc 

personal rights therein. By his Engagements he was bound o give^such 
lands rent-free, compensation was, however, allowed to him 1 

ofa money payment^ Rs. 2,000, while the rights of private proprietor 
were bought up for Rs. 6,325, and an annual payment of Rs. 108. Milat 
Singh died in January J 868, and the election of Ins successor Ham 
Manik, was confirmed on his signing the usual Agreement (No. XLIV) 

In ,8 8 it was found necessary to include the suburbs of Maukhar 
and Laban within the boundaries of the Shillong station. a ‘ 

Seim accordingly executed an Agreement (No. LXIV) assenting to this In 
November ,89a he also ceded a portion of land bordering on the Gauhati- 
ShiZg .road J (No. LXV). In >895 1 - gave his consent to the inclusion1 of 
the estate of La Chaumiere within the Shillong s a ion ( 0. ). 

U Hain Manik died in November 1896, and, pending the appointment of a 

surcessor U Mur Manik was allowed to carry on the affairs of the btate. 

On the 26th May 1897, the election by a large majority oftlRon ingh, 
who was born in 1862, was confirmed and a sanad (No. XLVI) in 
form was granted to him on the 5th February 1898. 

LaH grin. The Chief of Langrin died in December 1862, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, U Mit Singh, whose election was confirme on 

to an Agreement^ V Ml. fl.ngh£ 

£.JSS confiimed on execution of fbe usual agreemunt. 
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pushed forward into Malwa, under General Keir. The 
various corps were so arranged as to form a complete 
circle round the Pindaris, who had retired into Malwa, 
converging in upon them as upon a common centre 
(1817). The opening of the campaign was delayed, 
however, by the outbreak of that terrible disease, spas¬ 
modic or Asiatic cholera, the extensive ravages of 
which created general consternation. As soon as the 
health of the troops was restored, the army advanced, 
and the different divisions scattered the enemy in every 
direction. Their camps were taken and destroyed in 
quick succession, and the Pindari chiefs either sur¬ 
rendered or attempted to elude the British by a rapid 
flight. One after another - they were hunted down, 
until Cheetor was the only one at large. On the 23rd 
of January, 1818, he was surprised and defeated by 
Colonel Heath; after which, with some 200 followers, he 
wandered about Malwa for upwards of a twelvemonth. 

lunger at length compelled him to separate from his 
son and his last companion. He plunged into a jungle 
infested by tigers, and there his mangled body was 
afterwards found. 

The campaign against the Pindaris had scarcely 
egun when the Peishwa, in league with the Raja of 
^ agpur and the restless Holkar, made a sudden effort 
to throw off the yoke of British authority. Under the 
pretence of co-operating against the Pindaris, the 
ei^iwa had largely augmented his army and repaired, 

'Jll ^ nd garris ° ned fortresses. The suspicions 
, Tinstone, the British resident, were awakened; 

- .e summoned a European regiment from Bombay 

Dosn[ Cn u^ en Smad nat i ve force he had at his dis- 
f ho cH r xT hen moved his camp to Kirki. There, on 
M ti 1 -° ^ ovem ber, it was suddenly attacked by the 

26,000 strong; but though the British fono 
era only 3,000, they inflicted a severe defeat on 
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Maharam. —Agreements were made with the Chiefs of Maharam in 
1839 and 1852 (Nos. LXXIII and LXXIV). In October 1864 U Sai Singh 
was elected Chief of Maharam in succession to U Step Singh, and was 
recognised by Government on his signing an Agreement (No. LXXV). In 
1875 U 'Sai Singh was deposed for misgovernment. It had been the 
practice in this. St.' e to elect two Seims, a senior, called Seim-lih (lih= 
white), and a junior, called Seim-iong (iong=black), the one being sup¬ 
posed to act as a check on the other; but this system, which was in force 
in most, if not all, of the Khasi States in former times, gave rise to 
inconveniences, and the opportunity of U Sai Singh’s deposition was taken 
to abolish it, Adhor Singh, a member of the Seim-iong family, being 
appointed sole Chief of Maharam. On Adhor Singh’s death, U Kison Singh, 
his nephew, who was born in i860, was appointed on the 15th December 
1877, and received the usual sanad. 

Bhawal. —An Agreement (No. LXXVI) was in December 1832 exe¬ 
cuted by U Phaz, Chief of Bhawal Punji. In i860, on the succession of 
Dhabur Singh, an Agreement, similar to that taken from Nongkhlao (No. LX) 
Was made with him. Dhabur Singh died in 1874, and was succeeded, 
under the usual conditions (No. XLIV), by Lorshai Singh. U Lorshai was 
succeeded by U Bamon Singh, his nephew, on the 20th January 1875. 
He executed an Agreement (No. LXXVII). Bamon Singh died in August 
1889, and was succeeded by his nephew, U Ram Singh, who was born in 
1865, and has received the usual sanad. 

Maoimg .—The first engagement with Maoiong dates from the 24th 
June 1829, but there is no copy of it extant. U Wan Singh, Chief of 
Maoiong, was killed in'a tribal affray in March 1865, and his cousin, U Jan 
Singh, was elected his successor. The occasion of his succession was taken 
to introduce the general form of Agreement (No. XLIV), but U Jan Singh 
(lied before a sanad could be conferred on him. U Jit Singh was elected 
jn his stead, and executed an Agreement (No. LXXV 1 II). He died in 
November 1898, and was succeeded by U Moi Singh, born in 1861, whose 
election was confirmed on the 4th July 1899. The sanad (No. XLVI), 
which was granted to this Seim, contains for the first time a clause rele¬ 
gating the trial of matrimonial cases between Native Christians to the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Treaties with other Chiefs are given under Nos. I.XXIX to 
LXXXVI. Agreements (Nos. LXXXVII to LXXX 1 X) were made with lh c 
present Chiefs of Nbngsohphoh, alias Nobosohphoh, Jirang ana 
M aloisohmat . 
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‘ We joined, and, after some unavoidable delay, the 
Dapuri battalion joined too. When opposite to the 
nullah we halted (injudiciously, I think) to cannonade, 
and at the same time the enemy began from twelve or 
fifteen guns. Soon after, the whole mass of cavalry 
came on at speed in the most splendid style. 1 he rush 
ot horse, the sound of the onset, the waving of flags, 
the brandishing of spears, were grand beyond descrip¬ 
tion, but perfectly ineffectual. One great body, how¬ 
ever, under Gokla and Moro Dixit, and some others, 
formed on our left and rear, and when the first bat¬ 
talion of the 7th was drawn oft to attack Major Pinto, 
who appeared on our left, and was quite separated from 
tfie European regiment, this body charged it with 
great vigour, and broke through it and the European 
regiment. 

* At this time the rest of the line was pretty well 
occupied with shot, matchlocks, and, above all, with 
rockets, and I own I thought there was a good chance 
of our losing the battle. 1 he first battalion ot the 7th, 
however, though it had expended all its ammunition, 
survived the charge, and was brought back to the line 
by Colonel Burr, who showed infinite coolness and 
courage, and, after some more firing and some advanc¬ 
ing, together with detaching a few companies to our 
right, we found ourselves alone in the field, and the sun 
set. . . . If wc had not made this movement forward* 
the Peishwa’s troops would have been quite bold, ours 
cowed, and we doubtful of their fidelity; we should 
have keen cannonaded and rocketed in our own camp, 
mtl the horse would have been careering within our 
jackets. As it is, the Peishwa’s army has been glad 
to get safe behind Poona, and we have been almost as 
quiet as if encamped on the Retee at Delhi. We did 
nut lose a hundred men altogether, and we have quite 
set our name up again.’ 
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No. XLIII. 

Treaty with Rajah Ram Sing of Jynteah,— 1824. 

Treaty concha 1 cd between David Scott, Esq., Agent to the Governor- 
General, on the part of the Honorable East India Company and Rajah Ram 
Sing, ruler of Jy-Jynteepore of Jynteah. 


Article i. 

Rajah Ram Sing acknowledges allegiance to the Honorable Company, 
and places his country of Jynteah under their protection. Mutual friendship 
and amity shall always be maintained between the Honorable Company and 
the Rajah. 


Article 2. 

The internal government of the country shall be conducted by the 
Rajah, and the jurisdiction of the British Courts of Justice shall not extend 
there. The Rajah will always attend to the welfare of his subjects, and 
observe the ancient customs of government, but should any unforseen abuse 
arise in the administration of affairs, he agrees to rectify the same agreeably 
to the advice of the Governor-General in Council. 


Article 3. 

The Honorable Company engages to protect the territory of Jynteah 
from external enemies, and to arbitrate any differences that may arise 
between the Rajah and other States. The Rajah agrees to abide by such 
arbitration, and to hold no political correspondence or communication with 
foreign powers, except with the consent of the British Government. 

Article 4. 

In the event of the Honorable Company being engaged in war to the 
eastward of the Berhampooter, the Rajah engages to assist w'ith all his 
forces, and to afford every other facility in his power in furtherance of such 
military operations. 

Article 5. 

The Rajah agrees, in concert with the British local Authorities, to 
adopt all measures that may be necessary for the maintenance, in the 
district of Sylhet, of the arrangements in force in the Judicial, Opium and 
Salt Departments. 
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from which it was separated by a low ridge, rising at 
each extremity into a hill of moderate elevation, the 
Sitabuldi hills. These, when the Raja’s intentions be¬ 
came known, were instantly occupied, and converted 
into defensive positions. Towards evening a fierce artil¬ 
lery fire was opened upon these hills, and upon the 
smaller the Raja’s infantry made a desperate assault. 
This was continued until two in the morning', when the 
enemy retired; and the British took advantage of the 
interval to make all possible preparations for a renewal 
of the struggle in the morning. At daybreak the fight 
was renewed with increased vigour. About ten o’clock 
a tumbril burst; and taking advantage of the confusion 
that ensued, the enemy swarfned up the ascent, drove 
the sepoys into flight, and immediately opened a heavy 
fire on the larger hill. In all directions the assailants 
now closed in upon the residency, and the position of 
the British force grew every moment more perilous. 
One-fourth had been struck down, including fourteen 
officers; and the supplies of ammunition and provisions 
fiegan to run short. The result must have been fatally 
disastrous but for the courage of a British officer. 
Captain Fitzge. aid, who commanded the Bengal horse, 
had. several times asked leave to charge, and had been 
relused ; but observing the critical circumstances of the 
defensive force, he made one more application. It was 
reluctantly granted. * Tell him,’ said Colonel Scott. 

4 to charge at his peril.’ ‘ At my peril be it,’ leplied 
the brave cavalier; and followed by his horsemen he 
r °de against the enemy with almost incredible violence. 
He drove everything before him; literally galloped 
over the infantry, and captured a couple of guns. Thi 
martial action revived the courage of the deli ud< 1 
' •ho broke out into a hearty cheer, and levelled a ra 
!n*e at the enemy. The smaller hill was quickb 
covered, and by noon the battle was over. The (’ 
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2. I will adjudicate and decide all civil and all criminal cases not of a 
heinous kind which may happen within the limits of my State, and in which 
the people of my territory alone are concerned ; but in regard to heinous 
offences I will report their occurrence immediately to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Cossiah and Jynteah Hills, and will take upon myself the arrest 
of persons concerned, whom I will deliver up to be dealt with by the Deputy 
Commissioner or other officer appointed by him for that purpose. 

3. In all disputes which may arise with other Cossiah Chiefs, and in 
all cases in which persons of other States, Europeans or Natives of the 
plains, may be concerned within the limits of my territory, I promise to 
refer the matter for adjudication by the Deputy Commissioner of the 
Cossiah and Jynteah Hills, or other duly constituted British authority. The 
authority of the British Government in connection with my Chiefship 
extends so far that, in case of my using any illegality, or in the event of my 
people being dissatisfied with me, Government will be at liberty to remove 
me from my said rank and appoint another Chief in my stead. 

4. I bind myself to submit to all orders issued by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Cossiah Hills, or other duly authorised officer, and to make 
over on demand all refugees and civil and political offenders coming to, or 
residing within, my territory. 

5. I also agree to supply any information relative to my territory and 
its inhabitants whenever I may be required to do so by the officers of the 
British Government. I will always use my best endeavours to maintain the 
well-being of the people residing in my territory, and I will give aid and 
protection with all my might to Government officers and travellers passing 
through ; also to people of other illakas residing in my territory. I will also 
endeavour to facilitate free intercourse and trade between the people of the 
territory under me and the people of other districts and States. 

6. I acknowledge the right of the British Government to establish civil 
and military sanitaria, cantonments, and posts in any part of my State, and 
to occupy the lands necessary for the purpose rent-free. I will give Govern¬ 
ment every assistance which may be required in opening roads within my 
State. 

7. I will implicitly obey all orders issued to me by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Cossiah and Jynteah Hills; otherwise I agree to suffer line or 
such other penalty for my misconduct as the Government may think fit to 
inflict. 

8. I hereby add my Agreement to the cession by my predecessors of 
the lime, coal, and minerals within my State on condition of receiving half 
the profits arising from their sale, lease, or other disposal and on the same 
terms to the cession ; also of all such waste lands, being lands at the time 
unoccupied by villages, cultivation, plantations, orchards, etc., as may be 
required to be sold as waste lands. 

Fully understanding the terms of this engagements, I hereby affix my 
hand and seal this day of 1867, 
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illness, which terminated fatally on the 7th of February, 
*843. As he left no issue, his widow adopted, with the 
consent of the chiefs and the Governor-General, a boy 
c*i eight, who was duly raised to the throne. During 
his minority, the Governor- General, Lord Ellenborough , 
was of opinion that affairs should be administered by 
a regent, and for this high position two candidates im¬ 
mediately appeared; the Mama Sahib, uncle of the late 
Raja, and Dada Khasji, the hereditary chamberlain. As 
Lord Ellenborough preferred the former, he was ap¬ 
pointed by the durbar, much to the chagrin ol the young 
ranee and her party, who had supported Dada. After 
a series of complicated intrigues, the ranee suddenly 
dismissed the regent; and indignant at this insult, the 
Governor-General ordered the British resident to quit 
Gwalior, and retire to Dholpur. This was preliminary 
an armed interference in the affairs of Gwalior, which 
Lord Ellenborough considered to have been forced upon 
birr by circumstances, and to be indispensable tor the 
security of ‘British interests.’ At this juncture the 
attitude of the Sikhs inspired some misgiving. 1 heir 
army, 70,000 strong, with 300 guns, lay across the 
Gutlej, and might at any moment form a junction with 
the army of Gwalior, which numbered 30,000 infantry 
and 10,000 horse, with 200 pieces of cannon, and had 
been carefully trained under European officers. 

Lord Ellenborough first demanded the surrender of 
the Dada, as a notorious enemy of the British govern¬ 
ment, and when this demand was ignored, he ordered 
tbe British army, under Sir Hugh Gough, to advance 
towards Gwalior. The Dada was then given up , and 
tbe ranee sent a request that the progress of the army 
might be suspended. Lord Ellenborough replied, that 
as the Gwalior army could not be controlled by its 
own government, its reduction had become a neces- 
b ‘ty; and if this were sat Taclorily carried out, the 
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6. I acknowledge the right of the British Government to establish civil 
and military sanitaria, cantonments, and posts in any part of the country 
under my control, any to occupy the lands necessary for that purpose 
rent-free. I will give to the British Government every assistance which may 
be required in opening roads within the State of 

7. I will implicitly obey all orders issued to me by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Cossiah'and Jynteah Hills, or other officer duly authorized in 
that behalf by the Chief Commissioner of Assam or by the Government of 
India. In case Of. my violating this rule I shall suffer fine or such other 
penalty for my mi', conduct as such officer may think fit to inflict. 

8. I hereby add my Agreement to the cession by my predecessors of 
the natural products of the soil of the State, vist.j lime, coal, and other 
minerals, and of the right to hunt and capture elephants within the State, 
on condition that I shall receive half the profits arising from the sale, lease, 
or other disposal of such natural products or of such right. On the same 
condition I agree to the cession of all waste lands, being lands at the 
time unoccupied by villages, cultivation, plantations, orchards, etc., which 
the British Government may wish to sell or lease as waste lands. 

9. I will not alienate to any person any property of the State, 
moveable or immoveable, which I possess, or of which I may become 
possessed, as Chief of the State. 

* 10. I will cause|such areas as may be defined by the British Govern¬ 
ment for that purpose to be set aside for the growth of trees to supply 
building timber and firewood to the inhabitants of the State. I will take 
efficient measures to secure these areas against destruction by fire and 
by jooming. 


No. XLVI. 

General Form of San ad prescribed by Government of 

India in 18/7. 

You, „ . having been 

elected Seim of the State of in the district of the Khasi 

and Jaintia Hills, this Sanad ratifying your election and appointing you 
Seim, is conferred upon you on the following conditions: 

I.—You shall be subject to the orders and control of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of the district of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, who will 
decide any dispute that may arise between yourself and the 
chief of any other Khasi States. You shall obey implicitly any 
lawful orders which the Deputy Commissioner, or other officer 
authorised on that behalf by the Government of India, may issue 

to you. _ _ ___ 

* Inserted at the option of the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 
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almost ever} r case bayoneted at their guns; but they 
c °uld not withstand the British steel. After a severe 
struggle, they broke and fled, leaving the field strewn 
with their dead and dying. 

The victory of Maharajpur was due to the steadfast 
courage of the British soldiers, who have seldom fougnt 
with a nobler tenacity Their loss exceeded a thousand 
killed and wounded. ‘ I regret,’ says Sir Hugh, in his 
despatch, * I regret to say that our loss has been very 
severe, infinitely beyond what I calculated on ; indeed, 
J did not do justice to the gallantry of my opponents, 
d heir force, however, so greatly exceeded ours, par¬ 
ticularly in artillery 7 ', the position of their guns was 
• s ° commanding, they were so well served and deter¬ 
minedly defended, both by their gunners and their 
infantry, and the peculiar difficulties of the country 
giving the defending force so great advantages, that it 
could not be otherwise.’ Sir Hugh omits one advan- 
luge which the enemy could hardly have calculated 
u P°n, his own serious defects of generalship. 

Simultaneously with the Commander-in-chief s 
i lie Gwalior frontier, a detachment under 
General Grey advanced towards Fun mu r, twelve miles 
M >ui h -west (jf Gwalior, for the purpose of hemming in 
* he Marathis between two forces. But the numerical 
picponderanc.e of the i\i irathis enabled them to .lis 
'■uneert this mamvuvre. A body of 12,000 men, with 
a e a 1 tin gent of artillery, was thrown forward to inter- 
( ' Pt General Grey’s division, which did not exceed 
3,ooo 0 f a || arms y'p,. f wo armies came into collision 
Il( vu- Puniauron the 27th of December. General Grey 
pm sued the tactics which seldom fail to be successful 
' v h ,:rl employed against Orientals; he at once led his 
men to the attack, delivering his blows at the enemy’s 
' n and centre, and this with such energy and direct¬ 
ness that they were completely broken. Their loss was 
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VIII.—If you violate any of the conditions of this Sanad, or in the case of 
your using any oppression, -or of your acting in a manner 
opposed to established custom, or in the event of your people 
having just cause for dissatisfaction with you, you shall be liable 
to suffer such punishment as the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
subject to the orders of the Government of India may think 
proper to inflict. 

IX.— According to the.conditions above enjoined, you are hereby con¬ 
firmed Seim of the State of in the Khasi Hills. 

In virtue whereof this Sanad is granted to you under my hand 
and seal this day of " 1. 


Chief Commissioner of Assam. 


No. XLVII. 


Translation of Articles of Agreement entered into, in 
the year 1829, between Dewan Sing, Rajah of Cherra 
Poonjee, and his Ministerial Officers and others, 
and Mr. David Scott, Agent to the Governor- 
General, North*East Frontier. 


The Rajah having lost his eye-sight, 
Soobha Singh, Rajah, has put his 
mark hereto on the part of Dewan 
Sing, Rajah. 

(True copy from the original.) 


To 


(Sd.) Rajkissur Mozimdar. 


The HONORABLE COMPANY. 

The written Agreement of Dewan Singh, Rajah, and the Ministerial 
No s Officers and other Cossiahs residing at 

Presented at Cherra Poonjee on the Cherra Poonjee, executed in the present 
jzth September 1S29, corresponding English year 182Q to the following pur- 
with the year 1236 B.S. p or t J 

We acknowledge our subjection to the Honorable Company with the 
object of having our country protected, and enter into this Deed of Agree¬ 
ment to the effect that we hereby place our territory under the protection of 
the Honorable Company. 
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creased in number to 10,000 men. Finally, the Governor- 
general presided at the installation of the Maharaja, 
"which was attended with all the pomp and circum¬ 
stance of Oriental pageantry. The boy-prince, how¬ 
ever, seems to have been indifferent to the whole pro¬ 
ceeding; an eye-witness describes him as enthroned 
beneath a gorgeous golden canopy, and ‘see-sawing 
his legs beneath his throne according to the fashion oi 
listless schoolboys.’ 

Sindia remained faithful to the British government 
during the sepoy mutiny,* and was liberally rewarded 
for his fidelity. He is a grand cross of the order ot 
the Star of India. 

0 The Gwalior contingent joined the rebels, and Sindia 
^arched against them with his own army, but was defeated (Juru. 
1 1858), and compelled to fly to Agra. He was afterwards 

restored to his throne by Sir Hugh Rose (now Lord Strathnairn). 


The Sindia (or Scindia) Family. 

1 ■ Ranoji Sindia, founder of the family, died I 7 S 0, -■ 

lla ji Sindia, 1750-1794. 3. Dowlut Rao Sindia (grand-nephew 

of Madhaji), 1704-1827. 4. Junkoji Rao Sindia, 1827-1843. 

S ; Bhagerut Rao Sindia, 1843. He was born in 1S35 : the 
bast India Company declared him of age in 1S5 3 - 
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Tiio ivriff^n Ao-reement of Dewan Sins 1 '. 



Some land having been required of me for erecting Government edifices 
and for gentlemen to build houses on, I voluntarily cede this land, and enter 
into the following Agreement :— 

ist.— For the erection of these buildings, etc., I have given up some 
land in a place to the east of Cherra Poonjee, bounded on one side by the 
dell or below the rest of the valley, and on the other by the Seit Oodoi river, 
where bamboos have been put up on the part of Government; and if more 
land is required, it will be furnished to the east of that spot; but in 
exchange for as much land as I may give up altogether in my territory, I am 
to receive an equal quantity of land in the vicinity of Punduah and Com- 
panygunge, within the boundary of Zillah Sylhet. 

2nd.— I am to establish a haut in Mouzah Burryaije, on a spot of 
■mound that I have purchased, pertaining to the aforesaid zilteli, and I am 
always to manage the haut, and to make investigations there according to 
the customs of my country ; and in such matters 1 am to have nothing to do 
with the Honorable Company’s courts. This place is moreover to be trans¬ 
ferred from the aforesaid zillah, and made over, as a rent-free grant, to my 
Cossiah territory ; and if any person who has committed a wrongful act in 
the Government territories should come and stay on this land belonging to 
me, I will apprehend him and deliver him up on demand. 

oyd —Wherever limestone may be found on the Cherra Poonjee Hills in 
my territory, I will allow the Government to take it gratis when required for 
their own use. 

4th, _If any quarrels and disturbances should take place between 

Bengalees themselves, it will be necessary for you to investigate them, and 
I am to investigate disputes occurring between Cossiahs.. Besides which, if 
any dispute should occur between a Bengalee and a Cossiah, it is to be tried 
in concert by me and a gentleman on the part of the Honorable Company. 
To which purport i have executed this Agreement. 


Dated the 10th September, corresponding with the 26th of bhadro 1236 

B.S. 


(Sd.) W. Cracroft, 

A, A. G. G, 
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unpleasing, the sun burning up its clayey and sandy 
soil till it is impracticably hard. 

West of the Indus lies the desert of Shikarpur, .an 
area of alluvial clay which a good system of irrigation 
would render fairly fertile. 

The climate of Sinde is hot and dry, and the want 
of rain is often severely felt. At Karatchi, the great 
port at the mouth of the Indus, the average rainfall 
seldom exceeds eight inches ; at Haidarabad it rarely 
amounts to three, and in some parts of Sinde no rain 
is experienced for two and even three years. Yet the 
climate is not unhealthy, and the inhabitants are a 
vigorous and handsome race, who have always distin¬ 
guished themselves in battle. T hey consist chiefly of 
Juts and Baluchis;* and the majority of them profess 
hlohamedanism. 

In 71 1 Sinde was subdued by the Khalit Abd-ul- 
hlulek, and for some centuries it continued a port of 
the Mohamedan empire. In 1756 it was conquered by 
the Afghans. Seventy-three years later, the Baluchis 
r ose against their foreign rulers, and having expelled 
them from their territories, raised their leader, the 
chief of the Talpur tribe, to the sovereign authority, 
In order to secure his dynasty he divided considerable 
domains among his brothers and kinsmen, with the 
Jesuit that at Haidarabad there were four nobles or 
amirs/ one at Mirpur, and three at Khyapur. Io 
this division was due the anomalous order of succession 
which obtained among them, the rats puggree, or turban 
of superior rule, descending in each family to the 


0 I he Baluchi is thus described by Napier: ‘Athletic and 
s^ded in the use of his weapons, for it is the sword only, not the 
plough, his hand clutches he is known by his slow, rolling gait, 
* s fierce aspect, his heavy sword and broad shield, by his dagger 
a nd matchlock; Labour he despises, but loves his neighbour s 
purse.' 
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No. L. 

Translation of an Agreement executed by Soobha Sing, 
Rajah, and the Officers, Sirdars and other Cossiahs 
of Cherra Poonjee in the year 1830. 


To 


. (Sd.) Soobha Sing, Rajah, 

And others of the 12 tribes. 
Sirdar Cossiahs of Cherra Poonjee. 

The HONORABLE COMPANY. 


The written Agreement of Soobha Sing, Rajah, and the Officers, Sirdars 
and other Cossiahs, residing at Cherra Poonjee, executed in the current year 
1237 B.S. to the following purport:— 

Whereas the locality ceded by Dewan Sing, Rajah, during his lifetime, 
to the Honorable Company, under an Agreement he furnished for the purpose 
of erecting buildings on for gentlemen and convalescent persons, is now in¬ 
sufficient for that object in consequence of a great number of Government 
subjects having resorted to the place; we therefore, in compliance with the 
request of Mr. David Scott, Agent to the Governor-General, cede to the 
Government, agreeably to the terms of the previous Agreement furnished by 
the late Raja, the land lying to the south-east of that place, extending up 
to the valley and river as specified in the said Agreement, and give this 
Agreement to the effect that we will abide by, and act in accordance to, the 
conditions specified in the late Rajah's Agreement. To which purport we 
have executed this Agreement. 

Dated the igth October 1830, corresponding with Cartick 1237 B.S. 

(Sd.) T. C. Robertson, 
Agent to the Governor-General. 


No. LI. 

Translation of a Lease of the Coal Hills at Cherra 
Poonjee given to the British Government, in the year 
1840 by Soobha Sing Rajah of Cherra Poonjee. 

To 

The POLITICAL AGENT at CHERRA POONJEE. 

A perpetual lease, executed to the following purport, by Soobha Sing, 
Rajah of Cherra Poonjee 

I hereby give a perpetual lease, for all future time, of the Hills called 
Oosider, Ooksau, and Nowkrem, within my territory, pertaining to Cherra 
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amirs, however, and the influence of Tippoo Sahib 
proved too powerful, and the English agent was ordered, 
in the following year, to leave the country. The insult 
was not resented, and the amirs grew more arrogant 
as well as more hostile towards the English. In 1807 
they assented, but with much ostentatious indifference, 
to a treaty providing for mutual intercourse by vakeels, 
or native envoys, and excluding the French from their 
territories. This was renewed in 1820, and the Ameri¬ 
cans were bracketed with the French in the excluding 
clause. But it was not possible that Sinde could be 
long shut close against British enterprise ; and in 1831 
Sir Alexander Burnes was ordered to explore the Indus, 
under pretence of conveying presents to Runjit Sing, 
the great ruler of the Punjab. The amirs were not 
unnaturally suspicious of our designs, and they opposed 
what obstacles they could to Sir Alexander’s advance. 
‘We encountered,’ he says, ‘ every imaginable difficulty 
and opposition from the amirs of Sinde. They first 
drove us forcibly out of the country. On a second 
attempt they starved us out. But I was not even then 
prepared to give up hopes, and I ultimately gained 
the objects of pursuit by*protracted negotiations, and 
voyaged safely and successfully to Lahore.’ Said a 
Laluchi soldier to Burnes when he first entered the 
waters of the Indus, ‘ The mischief is done ; you have 
Seen °ur country.’ Said a syud near Tatta, ‘ Alas ! 
Sinde is now gone, since the English have seen the river 
which is the high road to its conquest.’ Within twelve 
years these unconscious prophecies were fulfilled! 

In 1832 Lord William Bentinck, one of the ablest 
an d most enlightened of our Indian viceroys, de¬ 
spatched Colonel Pottinger to Sinde to conclude a 
eommercial treaty. At this time Lower Sinde was 
governed by .the amirs of Haidarabad, of whom the 
chief was Ali Mourad, while Mir Rustum ruled as rais 




misty,. 
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specified in this pottah, given by the Sirdars of Byrung Poonjee, dated the 
20th April 1840, corresponding with the 9th of Bysack 1247 B.S. 


(Sd.) Soobah Sing, Rajah. 


To 

The POLITICAL AGENT at CHERRA POONJEE. 

A perpetual lease, executed to the following purport, by Beerah Sing 
and Ramrai, Cossiah Sirdars of Byrung Poonjee, belonging to the territory of 
Cherra Poonjee. 

We hereby give a perpetual lease to the Government, for all future time 
of the places pertaining to this Poonjee, where Coal has been found, and 
those localities where it may hereafter be discovered, agreeably to the terms 
mentioned below, which are to be acted up to : 

1st . —We are to receive taxes from the Government at the rate of one 
Rupee per hundred maunds, for as much Coal as may be broken up in all 
places belonging to our Poonjee. We will never demand more than this rate, 
and the Cossiahs of the Poonjee we reside in are not to be prohibited by the 
Government from working Coal in these localities. They are to work it free 
of charge, and will settle with us for the taxes on it ; butjno other person is 
at liberty to quarry Coal in these places without the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment, nor have we the right of granting such permission to any other 
person. 

2nd .—The Government can quarry Coal hereafter, whenever they wis 1 
to do so, agreeably to the conditions of this pottah, and no new objection 8 
will be raised, and if made they are to be rejected. 

3rd.— Besides the above stated localities, the Government have the 
right, according to the conditions of this pottah, to those places where Coal 
may at any time be discovered. To which effect we have executed this 
perpetual lease, dated the 20th April 1840, corresponding with the 9th 
of Bysack 1247 B.S. 

(Sd.) Beerah Sing and Ramrai, 

Cossiah Sirdars . 

Witnesses :— 

SOOMUR SlNG, Cossiah ) resident of Cherra Poonjee . 

Jattrah Sing, ditto ditto ditto . 

CHAUND Rai, Dubashia } ditto ditto. 

Buncsbb Sing, Burkwdav oj the Ofice 
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arrangements. The pressure of force was employed, 
and at length they consented to pay tribute, and receive 
and support a subsidiary army (a.d. 1839). During 
the three following years the amirs remained quiet. 
They allowed the British troops and stores to pass 
freely through their territories, and they supplied our 
ships and steamers on the Indus with fuel and pro¬ 
visions. This state of tranquillity and good feeling 
continued until the high repute of British power was 
shaken throughout India by the disaster of Cabul in 
the beginning of 1842. Most of the amirs still iur- 
nished supplies and carriage; but two or three were 
encouraged by the reverses our arms had experienced 
to exhibit a feeling of hostility. 1 his was made known 
to Lord Ellenborough, who had succeeded Lord Auck¬ 
land, by Major (Sir James) Outram, the political resi¬ 
dent, in a series of formal charges ; and Lord Ellen 
borough at once declared that he would inflict heavy 
Punishment, even to the confiscation of his territory, 
on any amir who had meditated hostility against the 
Indian government. But he was just and generous 
enough to add, that the faithlessness of the amirs 
m ust be clearly proved, and not provoked by the con¬ 
duct of the British agents, producing on the mind of 
nny chief an apprehension that the government enter¬ 
tained designs inconsistent with his interests or honour. 

To settle the difficulties in Sinde, Lord Ellen¬ 
borough invested General Sir Charles Napier, a soldier 
°f vast experience, of unbounded energy, and of great 
uulitary capacity, but of a somewhat arrogant and 
lf npetuous temper, with full diplomatic as well as 
military power. He arrived at Sukkur on the 4th of 
October; but he had previously met the amirs at 
I Iaidarabad, and placed in their hands Lord Ellen- 
borough’s demand for a new treaty, addressing them 
with a force of language which awoke in their minds 

o O 
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election and appointing you Seim, is conferred upon you on the following 
conditions* 

I.—You shall be subject to the orders and control of the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, who 
will decide any dispute that may arise between yourself and the 
chief of any other Khasi State. You shall obey implicitly any 
lawful orders which the Deputy Commissioner, or other 
officer authorised on that behalf by the Government of India, 
may ‘.-sue to you. 

II.—You ar ' hereby empowered and required to adjudicate and decide 
all civil cases and all criminal offences, except those punishable 
under the Indian Penal Code with death, transportation, or 
imprisonment for five years and upwards, which may arise 
within the limits of the State in which your subjects alone are 
concerned. In regard to the offences above excepted, you shall 
submit an immediate report to the Deputy Commissioner of the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and faithfully carry out the orders he 
may give concerning their disposal. And you shall refer all 
civil and criminal cases arising within the limits of your State, 
in which the subjects of other Khasi States, or Europeans or 
natives of the plains may be concerned, for adjudication by the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, or by any 
other officer appointed by him for that purpose. 

III. —The Government of India shall be at liberty to establish civil and 

military sanitaria, cantonments, and posts in any part of the 
country under your control, and to occupy the lands necessary 
for that purpose rent-free. 

IV. —You hereby confirm the cession to the British Government by your 

predecessors of all the lime, coal and other mines, metals and 
minerals found in the soil of your State, and of the right to hunt 
and capture elephants within your State, on condition that you 
shall receive half the profits arising from the sale, lease, or 
other disposal of such lime, coal, or other minerals, or o. such 
right. On the same condition you confirm the cession to the 
British Government of all waste lands, being lands at the time 
of cession unoccupied by villages, cultivation, plantations, 
orchards, etc., which the British Government may wish to sell 
or lease as waste lands. 

V. —You shall not alienate or mortgage to any ,person any property of 

the State, moveable or immoveable, which you possess, or of 
which you may become possessed, as Chief of the State. 

VI.—'You shall cause such areas as may be defined by the British 
Government for that purpose to be set aside for the growth of 
trees to supply building timber and firewood to the inhabitants 
of the State. You shall take efficient measures to secure these 
areas against destruction by fire and by jburning . 
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its terms; but the old amir did not obey, either from 
his own unwillingness, or because misled (as some 
authorities say) by Ali Mourad. A fortnight elapsed, 
during which the general energetically prosecuted 
his military arrangements ; and on the ist of Decem¬ 
ber the amirs received formal notification of a treaty 
signed by the Governor-General, which they were 
ordered at once to accept. It was added that the 
British army would occupy the territories named in 
the treaty without delay. The amirs of Khyapur sent 
their vakeels to make an earnest declaration of their 
loyalty, and of their readiness to agree to the new 
treaty, though regarding some of its terms as inequit¬ 
able and harsh. But no time was given them to con¬ 
fer the treaty or even to sign it. Within three days 
Str Charles ‘ sequestrated the whole of the territory ex¬ 
tending from Rori to the confines of Bhawulpur, which 
embraced the lands Lord Ellenborough had inadver¬ 
tently included in the draft of the treaty.’ Simulta¬ 
neously he issued a proclamation forbidding the ryots 
to pay any rents to the Amir after the ist of January, 
bhese rents belonged to the Baluchi chiefs as feuda- 
toriesof the Amir; and to seize upon them was to reduce 
B’ose chiefs to destitution. To the adoption of such 
"vigorous ’ measures, Mir Rustum naturally objected; 
but the general had conceived a violent prejudice 
Against him, and was resolved to visit on his head all 
the misdeeds of all the amirs. Having heard that the 
amirs designed a night attack on his camp, he sent 
• () rd to Mir Rustum that he would march on his 
capital, raze it to the ground, and transplant its people, 
^od knows.’ replied the amir, ‘ we have no intention 
opposing the English, nor a thought of war or 
fighting; we have not the power. Since my terri- 
towes were guaranteed to me and my descendants by 
e British government, under a formal treaty, 1 have 
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Article 3. 

I shall obey all orders issued to me by the Political Officer at Cherra 
Poonjee, and make over, on demand, to the local authorities, all refugees and 
civil and political offenders- coming to, or residing in, my ilaka. 

Article 4. 

I shall furnish full information regarding my State and its inhabitants 
whenever I may be required to do so bv Government Officers. I shall always 
endeavour to promote the welfare and happiness of my subjects, give every 
help and protection in my power to Government Officers and travellers 
passing through my country, or to settlers residing there; and use my best 
endeavours to facilitate free intercourse and trade between the people of 
my country and British subjects and the people of other Cossiah States. 

Article 5. 

The British Government reserves to itself the right of establishing 
military and civil sanataria, cantonments and posts, in any part of my ilaka 
where they may be required, full compensation being given for the lands thus 
occupied for these or other Government purposes, and of opening roads in 
any direction through the country, in which matter I must render my utmost 
assistance when requisite. 

Dated 22nd July 1862, corresponding with Jth Srawun 1269 B.S. 


Sunnud conferring the title of Rajah Bahadoor upon Dun Sing, 
the elected ruler of Nusteng, dated the 26th January 1863. 

Whereas you have been elected to be Ruler of Nusteng, I do hereby 
confer upon you the title of Rajah “ Bahadoor ” on condition of your faithfully 
and fully observing the conditions specified in the Agreement made with 
you on 22nd July 1862, corresponding with 7th Srawun 1269 B.S. 

(Sd.) Elgin and Kincardine. 


No. LVI. 

Agreement executed by the Chiefs of the Minor States 
of the Khasi Hills,—1859. 

To C. K. Hodson, Esq., Principal Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, Khasi Hills (on behalf of Government). 

We, Sundar Sing, son of Naluk Khasia, of Maudan pttnji ; U Jo Sirdar, 
son of Bna Khasia, of the same place; Birsai Khasia, son of Iangthoma 
Khasia, of Sinai punji; Namsing Khasia, son of Amar Sing, and U Wansit 
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immediately Mir Rustum obeyed. He repaired to 
Ali Mourad’s fortress of Diju, and thence, on the 20th 
of December, wrote to Sir Charles that he had volun¬ 
tarily resigned the turban, as well as the control of 
his army, forts, and territory, to his brother. And Ali 
Mourad asserted that the resignation had been formally 
written in the Kuran before an assemblage of holy men 
collected as witnesses; though it was afterwards ascer¬ 
tained that both statements were audaciously fictitious. 
Even Sir Charles entertained a suspicion that fraud or 
violence had been used in the affair, and resolved on a 
personal interview with the aged Rustum.* But hav¬ 
ing made known his intention to Ali Mourad, that wily 
intriguer repaired hastily to Diju, awoke his brother 
a t midnight, persuaded him that the English general 
Was coming next day to make him prisoner, and terrified 
him into flying to the camp of his kinsmen, twelve 
miles distant. 

Sir Charles at once issued a proclamation to the 
a mirs and people of Sinde, accusing Mir Rustum 
cf having insulted and defied the Governor-General 
Ey escaping from his brother’s house, and putting on 
J ecord his intention to uphold Ali Mourad as the duly 
constituted head of the Talpura family. "Vet it is 
evident from his private letter to Lord Ellenborough 
(December 29th, 1842), that he was by no means 
assured of the truth of Ali Mourad’s statements. He 

writes: 


‘I have to tell you that Mir Rustum decamped 
yesterday morning. I met Ali Mourad the night before, 
mul desired him to say I would pay my respects to his 
1 u ghness next day; and the next day I heard of his flight. 

0 There is an evident objection/ he wrote to Lord Klten- 
0U SE ' *0 seeing Mir Rustum. Why, 1 know not ; bui I told 
1 Moi »rad 1 must and will .'—Life of Sir C. Napier, ii., 270. 
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The Lyngdoh of Maoflang. 
The Siem of Bhowal. 

Ditto of Maharam. 
Ditto of Langrin. 

Ditto of Malaisohmat. 
Ditto of Mausynram. 
Ditto of Mariaw. 

Ditto of N< 

Ditto of Nc 
Ditto of. IV ^ 

Ditto of fdaoiang. 
Ditto of Rambrai. 

The Wahadadars of Sheila. 


ongstoin. 
ongspung. 
ylliem. 
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Agreement executed by the Wahadadars of Shella and 
Nongtrai regarding the lime quarries on the Bonga 
river,-— 1883. 


Government has the right of taking as much limestone as it wishes 
from the limestone-quarries on both banks of the Boga river ; the Sheila and 
Nongtrai people are the proprietors of these quarries. The. rights of the 
two parties are now amalgamated under the following conditions : 

(1) That the sole management of these quarries shall be vested in 
the Government. 


(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

(5) 


That the net profit derived from the management of the quarries 
shall be shared equally, that half will be taken by the Govern¬ 
ment and half by the people of Sheila and Nongtrai. 

That Government agrees to allow the people of Shella and 
Nongtrai when they want to build pucca dwelling-houses for 
themselves alone, to pick up the small pieces of limestone: and 
burn these for the said building purposes. To prevent abase of 
this clause, the assent of the Wahadadar must be obtained in 
each case in writing, and this clause Government reserves to 
itself the right to rescind at any future time. 

That Government consents to take entire responsibility of this 
amalgamation. 

That we, the undersigned, the Wahadadars and elders of the 
people, do hereby give our assent to and sign this agreement for 
ourselves and on behalf of all the people of Shella punji and 
Nongtrai village. 

U KHAN A, WAHADADAR. 

„ SHAN, WAHADADAR. 
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amirs of \Upper Sinde remained submissive. 

military force did not exceed % 2,ooo me’ 

knew that resistance to the 

impossible. ^ 

sary to strn e a 

all Sinde, and ht 

* ort Enjtamg'ur (th. 

given no offence to t*. 

convince the Sindian chie 

nor their n< ^otiations could c* <. 

British army.’ Though it was 
kaluchi force had assembled on the 
he selected two hundred irregular cavai 
hundred and fifty of the 22nd regime*. 
loaded ten more of those useful animals with pi.. 
eighty with water; and with his handful of warr. 
undertook the capture of an almost inaccessible strong¬ 
hold. 

* His guide might be false,’ says the historian of the 
conquest of Sinde, ‘and lead him astray; Ali Mound 
might prove a traitor; the wells might be poisoned or 
filled up, or the waterskins might be cut in the night 
y a prowling emissary. The skirts of the waste were 
swarming with thousands of Baluchi horsemen, who 
nil ght surround him on the march; and the amirs had 
many more and better camels than he had upon which 

m°unt their infantry. Emamgur, the object to be 
obtained, was strong, well provided, and the garrison 
d one four times his number! To look at these dangers 
With a steady eye, to neglect no precautions, but, dis¬ 
carding fear, to brave them and the privations of the 
Unknown desert, was the work of a master spirit in 
Wai } 0r men anc j en j. days have been falsely and 
1C % called great.’ 

1 . lie march occupied eight days, and lay through 
a Wild and singular country. For hundreds of miles 
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The foregoing signatures represent the signatures of elders of Sheila and 
Nongtrai villages. They were made by the wish, and in the presence of 
those whose signatures are given on the 22nd day of February 1883. 


A. E. HEATH, 
Offgo Deputy Commissioner, 


Dated Stella ; 
22nd February 1883 . 


We, the proprietors of the Nongtrai lime-quarry situated on the bank 
of the Boga River have given an agreement paper, together with the Shelia 
people and Wahadadars, that the proprietors and the Government shall 
share equally the profit. We beg to show our prayer below in order to 
avoid future disputes. 

The above lime-quarry, Nongtrai, is the private property of some 
people and they have divided into parts according to their respective rights, 
the owners or proprietors will get the half share from their respective rights, 
as shown below 

(1) Ka Ber, widow of Laithat, will get the half share from the place 
within the following boundaries, as she bought from the original propreitors. 

East —The Boga river. 

West.' —The property of Ka Timil. 

South .—U Mawiong, the Sheila boundary. 

North. —U Mawsaw and the property of Ka Wawmoh. 

(2) U Josing will get the half share from within the following bounda¬ 
ries for 12 years and 8 months from the 26th January 1878, as he leased 
from the original propreitor. 

East.— The Boga river. 

West .—The property of Ka Timil. 

South .—Ditto ditto U Byteng and Ka Kumwan. 

North. —Ditto ditto U Laitiong. 

(3) U Nusing and his relation will get the half share from within the 
following boundaries, being the original owners. 

East.— The Boga river. 

West, —‘The property of Lorwan. 

South, —Ditto ditto Ka Wounah. 

North ,—Ditto ditto IJ Bamonsing. 
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to the Indus, having - accomplished one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary exploits recorded in modern military annals. 

Early in 1843 Major Outram met the amirs in con¬ 
ference at He ’‘cE-abad. They were one and all desirous 
°f peace. Their denial was strenuous of the hostile 
otters which it was alleged they had addressed to the 
Eoogtie chief and Ranjit Sing. They also declared 
that ^they had faithfully observed their treaties with 
tlc British government. Mir Rustum pathetically re¬ 
peated his assertion that Ali Mourad had held him a 
prisoner, and forced him to attach his seal to the deed 
0 resignation. And he and the other amirs warned 
1 ie British resident that they could r.o longer control 
le Baluchi soldiers, and that if Sir Charles Napier 
continued his march upon Haidarabad, hostilities could 
" ot Be avoided.* To the new treaty imposed upon 
iem by the Governor-General they at once assented. 

e 7 we re willing, they added, to cede the additional 
t ? n tor y which Sir Charles had forcibly occupied. All 
R Gy a sked was the resident’s assurance that Mir 
ustum should recover his turban and his territoiy 

le P r °ved that he had been overpow ered by Ali 
_ °urad. Outram could give no such assurance, but 
e oniirs, nevertheless, signed and sealed the treaties 
° n 12th of February. 

Meanwhile, the utmost confusion prevailed in the 
i J ita , where both the Baluchis and the inhabitants 

a n( j ^ ^! e P re i u dice against the amirs cherished by Sir Charles 
hitter 1S ) ' ot t ler and biographer is singularly strong. Thus the 
dclny hV ‘ * ^ ^ e y were earnest also that the general should 
Baluchi* S > rn . l - rC ^’ sa y' n 8‘ would be impossible to restrain the 
frit ,,,i B ' v ,' 1 ,ors » v; h° would rob the whole country far and wide, 
rl "Band foes alike. This 


former decl ailK,e ‘ I f>,s was an admission that. contrary to their 

could /, r r had collected large bodies of armed men, which 

The fectM.":’ ot h' r P nr po$e than war.’ (Conquest of Sindc, it., 266.) 

patriot;, l '!’ Jhiluchis had assembled voluntarily and from 
* uuc motives. 
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Article 2. 

The said Rajah agrees to give a free passage for troops through his 
country to go and to come between Assam and Sylhet. 

Article 3. 

The Rajah agrees to furnish materials for the construction of a road 
through his territories, receiving payment for the same, and after its comple¬ 
tion to adopt such measures as may be necessary to keep it in repair. 

Article 4. 

The Agent to the Governor-General agrees, on the part of the Honor¬ 
able Company, to protect the Rajah's country from foreign enemies, and if 
any other Chief injures him, to enquire into the facts, and if it appear that 
he has been unjustly attacked, to afford him due support. The Rajah on 
his part agrees to abide by such decision, and not to hold any intercourse or 
correspondence on political matters with any foreign Chief without the 
consent of the British Government. 

Article 5. 

The Rajah agrees that, in the event of the Honorable Company carry¬ 
ing on hostilities with any other power, he will serve with all his followers, as 
far to the eastward as Kulliabar in Assam, his men being entitled to receive 
subsistence money from the British Government when employed on the 
Plains. 


Article 6 . 

The Rajah promises to rule his subjects according to laws of his 
country, keeping them pleased and contented, and carrying on the public 
business according to ancient custom, without the interference of the British 
Government; but if any person should commit violence in the Honorable 
Company's Territory, and take refuge in the Rajah's country, he agrees to 
seize and deliver them up. 

Dated at Gowhatty this 30th November 1826, corresponding with 
the 76th Aghun 1233. 


(A true translation.) 


(Sd.) D. Scott, 
Agent to the Governor-General . 

Similar Agreement entered into by the Chief of Khyrim. 
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aency was an insult which could not be overlooked, 
though it had been provoked by an arbitrary and head¬ 
strong policy. Rapidly advancing, the British general 
reached Muttari on the morning of the nth, where he 
learned that the Baluchi army was posted at Meani, 
about ten miles distant. The troops under his command 
did not exceed 2,500, while the enemy, mustered tuliy 
22,000; but he resolved*on an immediate attack. ‘ 1 he 
Baluchis,’ he wrote to a friend, 4 are robbers, inspired 
by a feeling of enthusiasm against us and our protec¬ 
tion of the poor Sindian people. They have sworn 
°n the Kuran to destroy the English general and his 
army ! I, being ready for the trial, march at midnight, 
and I shall be within a few miles of them by six o clock; 
perhaps I may make a forced march, and begin the battle 
sooner than they expect. Various matters will decide 
this between now and the morning. . . • Their cavalry 
is 10,000 strong, and in a vast plain ot smooth, hard, 
clayey sand. . . . My cavalry, about 800! These are 
long odds, more than ten to one ; however, to-morrow 
° r the day after w r e shall know each other’s value.’ 

At eight o’clock, on the morning of the 17th, Sir 
Charles’ advanced guard came in sight of the Baluchis. 
At nine, the British line of battle was formed. The 
Baluchis had taken up a very strong position, bor 
twelve hundred, yards their front lined the deep nullah, 
0r dry bed, of the Fullaiii, which, with its high bank 
doping towards the plain in front, furnished a solid 
| a nipart. Each flank was covered by a shikargah, or 
jungle-wood, which provided an admirable shelter for 
uifantry. Moreover, the Fullaiii took a sudden bend to 
the rear behind the right flank shikargah, so as to form 
a deep loop, in which the Baluchis' had placed their 
an d cavalry. After reconnoitring the ground, 
h Charles came to the conclusion that to attempt 
,either flank would be exceedingly hazardous, and must 
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submit to such fines as the Governor-General’s Agent may think proper to 
impose on us. 

8 th. _That I promise to fulfil the aforesaid stipulations, and am to 

continue to receive my present monthly stipend of 30 Rupees for one year 
as this stipend to me from the Government will enable the people of the 
country to settle down again in it comfortably without being pressed for any 
demand. This stipend to me is to cease after the completion of one year, 
and I am then to make arrangements for myself as formerly. 

Dated the 29th of March 1834, corresponding with the 19th of 
Choitra of the Bengal year 1240. 


We, Rai Mon and Oojoor, residents of Nungbree, Ooram of Myr g, 
Ootep of Mouther, Ooboo Boshan of Singshang ?osep Lungdeo of 
Kenchee, Oophan of Monai, and Omeet of Nongsay, 1 having be<en 110 
as Muntrees to the Rajah, approve of the Agreement executed by him, and 
will be responsible for the fulfilment and violation ol 1 . 

(Copy.) 

(Sd.) H. Inglis, 
Assistant Political Agent, 

Cossiah Hills. 


Seal. 


No. LX. 

Conditions imposed upon the Rajah of Nungklow and his 

Successors. 

i The Rajah is to consider himself under the general control and 
authority of the Political Officer at Cherra Poonjee to whom he must refer 
t r ^dSoutes between himself and the Chieftains of other Cossiah States ; and 
he ?s c& to understand that he holds his appo ntment under authonty 
from the British Government, which reserves to itself the right of removing 
f office and of appointing another Chieftain m his stead, if he 
5hTid fail S^ve satisfaction to the British Government, and to the people 

of the district. . , , . , , 

TVtr> Rniah must reside in the Nungklow district, and he is lobe 
• ;J^r^lSeTi open Durbar, vvith the assistance of his Muntrees, 
Ivifare 1 t,'i j ers according to the ancient and established customs of the 
country, 'alOivif suHs^nd criminal cases occurring there that are beyond 
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While the cannon of both armies challenged a fearful 
rivalry, the 22nd reached the Fullaili with a run, and, 
encouraged by their general, swept up the slope, and 
stood upon its summit. They had thought to bear 
down all before them, but even their gallant hearts 
beat with a momentary thrill at the forest of swords 
waving in their front. ‘ Thick as standing corn, and 
gorgeous as a field of flowers, stood the Baluchis in their 
many-coloured garments and turbans; they filled the 
broad deep bed of the Fullaili, they clustered on both 
banks, and covered the plain beyond. Guarding their 
beads with their large dark shields, they shook their 
sharp swords, beaming in the sun, their shouts rolled 
1 A ° a peal of thunder, as with frantic gestures they 
rushed forwards, and full against the front of the 22nd 
( as hed with demoniac strength and ferocity. But with 
snouts as loud, and shrieks as wild and fierce as theirs, 
ar *d hearts as big and arms as strong, the Irish soldiers 
me t them with that queen of weapons the musket, and 
Sent their loremost masses rolling back in blood.’ 

The battle was now hotly contested. The Baluchis 
ought with stubborn courage; as one fell, another took 
lls Ptace; and at times the British line wavered and w r as 
rilst back. The European officers suffered severely; 
m aily every one was killed orvreunded. And still the 
. went on. For three hours and a half it had raged 
e/ L „- fui T° f a hurricane, when the general saw that 
ensiswas at hand, and that some decisive movement 
jas needful to convert it into a victory. He therefore 
to'd? ° r ^°. rs ' 0 Colonel Pattle, his second in command, 
rio-i r ° W ^ en £ a l an ^ Sinde horsemen on the enemy’s 
am/ 1 ” ^? ie or( ^ er was joyously received, and triumph- 
'\y Ctin ‘ied out. With a tremendous rush those daring 
cr °ssed the Fullaili, gained the plain beyond, 
Tli i> e * n a s *- orm of sabres on the amazed enemy. 
U Jen ga-1 troopers swept before them the infantry, 
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This document was executed by Bor Sing, Seem of Nungklow, in my 
presence, this 21st day of May 1866. 

(Sd.) W. S. Clarice, 

Offg. Deputy Commissioner , Cosstah and 
. Jyanteah Hills, Assam. 


SUNNUD recognizing the Succession of Chand Rai. 

Whereas \ >u cave been elected to be Ruler of Nungklow, 1 herebv 
recognise you as Chief of that place, on condition of your faithfully and 
fully°observing the conditions entered in the separate agreement to be ma e 
by you with His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

(Sd.) John Lawrence. 

Dated 19th August j868. 


No. LXII. 

Translation of the Articles of Agreement given to the 
Honorable Company by Bur Manick, Rajah of 
Khyrim, in the year 1830. 


(Sd.) Bur Manick, 
Raja of Khyrim. 


To 


DAVID SCOTT, Esquire, 

Agent to the Governor-General. 

My country having been taken possession of by the Honorable Compaii) 
in consequence of my having made war with them, and thereby cause con¬ 
siderable losses, I now come forward, and placing myself under \c pro ec- 
tion of the Honorable Company, and acknowledging my submission 0 icm, 
agree to the following terms as sanctioned by the Presidency audio! 1 ics. 

1st. —I cede to the Honorable Company the lands l formerly held on 
the south and east of the Oomeeam river, and I promise not o in er ere 
with the people residing on those lands without the orders of t-ie Agent to 
the Governor-General. 

2nd.— I consent to hold the remaining portion of the territory agree¬ 
ably to the sunnud of the Honorable Company as their dependants, and to 
conduct its affairs according to ancient customs; but I am not at liberty to 










sight of the Balucni camp. Two lines of infantry were 
intrenched there, and behind them in reserve lay a heavy 
mass of cavalry. Their right rested on the Fullaili, 
beyond which lay a thick shikargah; their front was 
covered by a nullah twenty feet wide and eight feet 
deep; and their left rested on another nullah and a 
small wood. Sir Charles began the engagement by 
directing a heavy artillery fire against the enemy s 
centre, which soon showed symptoms of contusion. 

1 he cavalry then charged them on their left flank with 
most brilliant valour, completely breaking down their 
defence, driving them into flight, and riding them down 
with great slaughter for several miles. 

‘While this was passing on the right,’ we quote 
Sir Charles’ own account of the battle, ‘ her Majest) s 
22nd regiment, gallantly led by Major Poole, who com¬ 
manded the brigade, and Captain George, who com¬ 
manded the corps, attacked the nullah on the left with 
great gallantry, and, I regret to add, with considerable 
ioss. This brave battalion marchedup to the nullah undei 
a heavy fire of matchlocks, without returning a shot till 
within forty paces of the intrenchment.and then stormed 
it like British soldiers. The intrepid Lieutenant Coote 
f mst mounted the rampart, seized one of the enemy s 
standards, and was severely wounded while waving it 
an d cheering on his men. Meanwhile the Poona horse, 
under Captain Tait, and the 9th cavalry, under Major 
Story, turned the enemy’s right flank, pursuing and 
cutting down the fugitives for several miles. Her 
-Majesty's 22nd regiment was well supported by the 
batteries commanded by Captains Willoughby and 1 lutt, 
which crossed their fire with that of Major Leslie, f hen 
came the 2nd brigade, under command of Major \\ ood- 
hurn, bearing down into action with excellent coolness. 
M consisted of the 25th, 21st, and 12th regiments, under 
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of the British Government, and the officers of Government duly appointed, 
shall extend over the said land and over all persons residing thereon, and to 
all offences committed therewithin. 

Boundary .—The boundary of the lands of Oo Don Sena to the south 
and east of the Oom Ding Poon stream which have been purchased ; the 
boundary of the lands of Ka Stang Rapsang, south of the stream south ot 
the Oom Ding Poon adjoining the village of Sadoo which have been pur¬ 
chased : the boundary of the lands of Oo Bat Khaobakee touching the Oom 
Ding Poon stream which have been purchased ; the boundary of the lands 
of Ka Doke a ljoining the last-named which have been purchased; the boun¬ 
dary of the l*nd of Sooaka adjoining the last-named which have been pur¬ 
chased ; the boundary of the Shillong lands which have been purchased 
from which point the boundary will follow the north and west sides of the 
present Government roads till the boundary of the lands of Borjon Muntree 
which have been purchased is met. It will then follow the boundary of the 
said Borion’s land till the boundary of the said land again meets the Govern- 
mei t road now existing, which it will follow till the boundary of the aj 
lands purchased is met. It will follow the boundary of the Raj lands till 
that dividing the Longdo lands of Nongseh from the Raj land and the land 
purchased from Oo Reang-Karpang of Nongseh, and will go between the 
two last on the cast side of a hill by a path till the boundary stone ot the 
Longdo of Nongseh at the head of a watercourse is met. It will then follow 
that watercourse to the junction of it with the Oom Soorpee, leaving the 
hill with the Lungdo jungle of fir trees on it to the left or north and west 
side. The boundary will then cross the Oom Soorpee river and ascend by a 
ravine opposite inclining somewhat to the right hand to monumenla stones 
(Mowshin Ram), near one of which a peg and pile of stones is placed, t he 
boundary will then descend the hill backwards towards the point of \oudoe 
Hill, that is, the hill on w^hich the Youdoe Bazar is held, to a pile ot stones 

and'a peg not far from the Government road which it crosses arid not tar 
from the Oom Soorpee river. The boundary thence turns north-east by 
ascending the hollow to the ridge which divides Uie water-flow, on which 
is a mark, to the hollow to the north-east, which it follows by the water to 

the Oom Kra river leaving the Youdoe Bazar hill and the village of Mao 

Fra on the left hand. The boundary thence turns eastward, following the 
base of the hills and excluding all cultivation in the plams including within 
it the hill lands given to the Government by Oo Beh till the lands of Oo Dor 
given to Government are met, whence the boundary, in the same way, 
follows the base of the hills excluding the cultivation in the plains till the 
river Pomding Neyam is met. Opposite a cave at the mouth of this 
stream, when it enters the plain, a peg and pile ot stone is met 1 he boun- 
darv thence follows the same stream to its head in the rice lands of Oo Beh 
aforesaid: thence it follows the foot of the hills, leaving the village of 
Linuia to the left or cast side, and excluding the rice cultivation of Oo Beh 
but including the hill land given by him to Government till it reaches the 
head of the said rice, cultivation, where it turns sharply to the left or east 
betw een two bills till it reaches the banks of the stream Oom I onteng Korn 
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loyalty to their colours, and furnishing an exact example 
of combined courage and discipline.* 


Our respect for Sir Charles Napier as a successful general 
a nd a man of great force of character must not blind us to the 
erroneous policy he adopted in Sinde. He forced on a war 
^hich was indefensible and unjust. We fear that Mr. Marshman 
is right in saying that the conquest of Sinde admits of no vindica- 
tion. * It is a blot on our national escutcheon, but it stands alone 
among* the transactions which have enlarged the boundaries of 
the British empire in India, and it is unjust to yield to an indolent 
dislike of investigation, and pass a general censure on our ca- 
reer for an exceptional transgression. The treatment which the 
arn * rs experienced forms one of the darkest pages in the history 
°* British India. State policy might dictate their removal from 
cl country where they had once been masters, but it was never¬ 
theless an act of cruelty to inflict an indiscriminate banishment 
r n these unhappy princes, many of whom were innocent even of 
a hostile thought, and to consign them to a distant and dreary 
e jde, separated from all those associations which form the charm 
0 existence.’— Marshman , iii., 252, 
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known as the Shillong lands; the Raj lands south of the Oom Soorpee, 
known as the Kurkontong Nongseh land; the land near Youdoe, known as 
the Shillong Labang land; hereby renounce all right and title thereto, 
resigning the same to Her Majesty the Queen of England with the trees, 
water, and all things thereon or therein, and hereby acknowledge to have 
received, in full satisfaction therefor, the sum of Rupees 2,000 (two 
thousand) from Lieutenant-Colonel Haughton, Governor-General’s Agent, 
North-East Frontier. 


(Sd.) Melay SiNG + His mark. 

„ Raja Rabon Singh-H is mark. 

YOUDOE: 


The 8th Decevibt r 1863. 


Rajah Rabon hereby acknowledges 
himself and his people. 


to have ceded all right on part of 
(Sd.) J. C. Haughton, 


Offg. Govr.-Genii s Agent, N.-E. F. 

Witness: 


(Sd.) U. JOYMOONEE, 


Present: 


Interpreter 


Sree Arradhun Doss, 

Mohurir. 


(Sd.) 

)) 

» 

Jf 

)) 

)) 

)) 


Oo Ram, Muntree 
Oo Jee „ 

Oo Soobah „ 

Oo SONAH „ 

Oo Raimon „ 

Oo Bamon „ 

Oo Mooik Longskor. 
Oo Sonkha Longodo. 


^■Moleem Poonjee. 

j>Khyrim Poonjee. 

) 


(Sd.) J. C. Haughton, 
Offg. Govr.-Genl.’s Agent, N.-E. F. 


No. LXIV. 

Agreement executed by Hain Manik, Seim of Mylliem, 
relative to the inclusion of the suburbs of MAOKHAR and 
LABAN in the boundaries of the Shii.LONG STATION,— 
1878 

I, Hain Manik, Seim of Mylliem, understanding that it is required by 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam that the villages of Maokhar to the north- 
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considerable manufactures are maintained. The in¬ 
habitants belong to various races, the Jats, Rajputs, 
Gujurs, and Patans; two-thirds are Mohamedans, one- 
sixth Hindus, and one-sixth Sikhs. 

The Sikhs (from s'ishya, a disciple), or Sings [Si/i/is, 
lions), were originally nothing more than a small re¬ 
ligious community; but owing to the attraction of their 
principles, and the reaction which follows on persecu¬ 
tion, they rapidly increased in numbers. Their founder, 
Nanak, bom near Lahore in 1469, died in 1539. He 
must have been a man of strong intellect and large 
views. The leading object of his creed seems to have 
keen the union of Hindus and Mohamedans in one 
religious body, each, for the sake of union, requiring 
to sacrifice some of their less important doctrines. But 
!t seems clear that Nanak had but a superficial acquain¬ 
tance with either religion, or he must have known that 
their cardinal and central dogmas rendered fusion im¬ 
possible. There could be no compromise where the 
C) eeds were directly antagonistic. Nanak was suc¬ 
ceeded by a guru, or ‘ teacher,’ named An gad, and he by 
Aniardas; and the line included Ramdas, Arjunmall, 
Hargovind, Harray, Harkrishna, Teghbahadar, and 

Govind. 

Govind may be entitled the second founder of 
cukhism. He deviated entirely from the course pursued 
y Nanak and his successors, and denounced Hinduism 
an d Mohamedanism with equal vigour. He taught the 
°neness of God, the folly of idolatry, and the excellence 
0 ttmral conduct. His followers were enjoined to put 
a * a y superstition, and to worship God in earnestness 
und humility. But as strongly as Mohamed himself did 
e P 1 each the religion of the sword, and his national 
mitliusiasm led him to inculcate upon the Sikhs the duty 
th tSLab l^^ their political independence. He made 
eni a na -tion, and a nation of proselytisers. 
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The whole piece of land up to the above-named places, which belongs 
to my elaka, I give away. 

Hain Manik, 

Stem of Mylliem. 

Dated Shillong, 

The iyth June 1892. 


NO. LXVI. 

Dated Shillong, the 29th November 1895. 

From—U Main Manik, Seim of Mylliem, 

To—The Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 

With regard to your parawana No. 367, dated the 29th_ October 1895, 
asking me to allow the land in which the Railway author 1 ie.s ui ieir 
office to be included within the limits of the Shillong Municipality, as < esi 
by the Chief Commissioner, in reply, I most respectfully beg to say that as 
the objections set forth in the previous reports were considered unreasonable, 
as far as myself is concerned. I have no other objection whatever to allow 
the land to'be included within the municipality, 1, therefore, leave it to the 
consideration of the Government for the inclusion, and so that my right and 
authority may not be endangered thereby, and that no expresser iscon en 
of the landlord of the place and the residents of it be met with and brought 
against me for this. 


No. LXVII. 

Engagement executed by the Chief of Lungree, 1864. 

I Oomit Sing, having succeeded to the Raj of Lungree on the death 
of Soonder Sing, my uncle, late Rajah, according to the custom of the country 
and with the approval of the Chiefs and Elders, and also with the sanction 
of the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, promise to be faithful m 
allegiance to Her Majesty the Queen of England, her heirs and successors, 
and 1 bind myself to the following Articles:— 

Article x. 

That I shall consider myself under the general control and authority 
of the Deputy Commissioner in the Cossiah and Jynteah Hills, or such other 
Officer as may be from time to time appointed by Government, to whom I 
shah refer all disputes between myself and the Chieftains of other Cossiah 
States and that I clearly understand 1 hold my appointment: under authority 
from the British Government, which reserves to itself the right of removing 









pecting traveller. They still clung - , however, to the 
doctrines of Nanak and Govind; and looked forward 
hopefully to the time when they should emerge into 
the light of victory. When the Afghan king invaded 
the Punjab, they fought against him, and in the same 
year (1748) they erected a fort called the Rani Rowni, 
close to Amritsir, while their leader, Jussa Sinh Kulldl, 
openly announced the birth of a new power in the state, 
the ‘ Drel ’ of the ‘ Khalsa,’ or army of the theocracy 
of the Sings. Then came another period of depres¬ 
sion; and it was not until 1756 that they reappeared 
in any strength. Under Jussa Sinh, the hardy horse¬ 
men entered Lahore, where Jussa caused to be coined a 
rupee, bearing the inscription, ‘ Coined by the grace 
ot the “ Khalsa” in the country of Ahmed, conquered 
b y Jussa the Kullal.’ 

During the troubles which followed the invasions 
pf the Afghans and the Marathis, the Sikhs increased 
ln numbers, and began, to erect forts for the purpose 
controlling and overawing their neighbours. But, 
as b to test their powers of endurance, they suffered a 
terrible defeat near Ludiana in February, 1762. This 
^ master is still remembered in Sikh history as the 
Dhulu Ghara.’ From 12,000 to 25,000 men are 
s nid to have perished. Yet not even so severe a blow r 
c °uld quench the military fervour of this extraordinary 
people. Having received considerable accessions to 
| 1( j 11 numbers, they attacked and plundered the Patan 
( ( , ony of Kussur, and, after a great battle, occupied 
f the plains of Sirhind from the Jumna to the Sutlej. 
1 r u,A bti°n/ says Captain Cunningham, ‘still describes 
10 ^ Sikhs dispersed as soon as the battle was Won, 
m io\v, riding day and night, each horseman would 
n°'v his belt and scabbard, his articles of dress and 
• ' Ou tieniont, until he was almost naked, into suco 
villages, to mark them as his.’ 
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all his mineral rights, except those connected with the limestone tracts leased 
to the late Mr. Henry Inglis up to 1283 B.S., and all the waste lands not 
paying revenue, which are not being brought into cultivation by the people of 
Lungree, and by which being brought into cultivation they will not be 
sufferers. 


Seal and mark of 

Oomit Sing, 

Rajah 0/ Lungree. 

Chbrra Poonjeb, 

The 25th January 1864. 

Witnessed by: 

J. B. Shadwell, 

Assistant Commissioner in charge. 

© Mark of Scidee, Muntree, of Lauring. 

® Mark of OoWAN, Muntree, of Lauring. 

± Mark of OOSAM, Muntree, of Lauring. 

Mark of 00 RAMSING, Muntree, of Lauring. 

Sealed and signed in my presence on the 25th day of January 1864* 
when it was explained to the Rajah that a Sunnud and Khillut would be 
forwarded by the Viceroy and Governor-General. 

(Sd.) J. B. Shadwell, 
Assistant Commissioner in charge. 


Sunnud conferring the title of “ Rajah ” upon Oomit Sing 
the Chief of Lungree. 

Whereas you have been elected to be Ruler of Lungree, I do hereby 
confer upon you the title of “ Rajah” on condition of your faithfully and fully 
observing the conditions specified in the Agreement made with you on the 
25th January 1864. 


The 7th June 1864, 


(Sd.) John Lawrence. 
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Ranjit Sinh* rose into eminence towards the close 
the last century. In 1799 we find him obtaining 
the cession of Lahore from the Afghan king; and 
thenceforward his power and influence were continually 
°n the increase. In 1803 the Sikhs first came into 
contact with the English, 5,000 of their fighting men 
being included in the Marathi army which Lord Lake 
defeated before Delhi on the 1 ith of September. They 
afterwards tendered their allegiance to the English 
general. For some years the relations between the 
Sikhs and the British government were of the friendliest 
character; and it is said that Ranjit Sinh visited 
-ord Lake’s camp in disguise, that he might see with 
lls own eyes the military array of the famous warrior 
v\ho had vanquished the two great Marathi chiefs, 
'ndia and Molkar. Meanwhile, the Sikh leader had 
gained possession of Amritsir, and his position as vir¬ 
tually the supreme authority seems to have been ad- 
jttJtted by the Gurumutta, or national council, which was 
c 1 ln *805. His genius for rule was consummate, 
and he gradually introduced a stricter organisation into 
0 loose confederacy of the miols. In 1808 he ex- 
^endt d his authority into the Upper Punjab. The Sikh 
ctiefs of Sirhind solicited British protection, but this 
not being forthcoming, they acknowledged the .chief- 
hi 'tl Lahore. But a change taking place 

denl 10 - P ° licyof tPe ^ nt ^ an government, they were sud- 
n \ informed that they were recognised as dependent 

sion CCS> *' hile ^ r * ^ etca Ue was despatched on a mis- 
a . to Hanjit Sinh ; for the purpose of concluding 
Su ,Cat > alliance. A11 interview took place at Kus- 
Hie Raja/ wrote Metcalfe,f ‘met us on the 

his n<m 1( Hive adopted the latest and most accredited spelling of 
t Iji } . Ut ' t * S some times written Runjeet Singh, 
fornu r , U ^hibassador and the prince were young - men ; the 
'°nly twenty-three, the latter twenty-eight. 
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dependencies, to her heirs and successors, and I bind myself to the following 
Articles: — 

First —I consider myself under the general control and authority of the 
Deputy Commissioner in the Cossiah and Jynteah Hills, or such other Officer 
as may from time to time, be appointed by Government, and I will refer all 
dispute between myself and the Chieftains of other Cossiah States to the 
Deputy Commissioner aforesaid ; and I clearly understand that I hold appoint¬ 
ment under the authority from the British Government, which reserves to 
its-lf the right of -moving me from office and appointing another Chieftain 
in my stead, it 1 - hall fail to give satisfaction to the British Government or 
to the people of Murriow. 

Second — I agree to reside in the Murriow District, and promise to 
decide in open Durbar, with the assistance of the Muntrees, Sardars, and 
Elders according to ancient and established custom of the country al 
civil aid criminal cases not of a heinous nature, in which the inhabitants of 
tin- said country only are concerned. I agree to refer to the Deputy 
Commissioner in^he Cossiah and Jynteah Hills, or to any other Officer 
appointed by Government for the purpose, all cases, civil or criminal,. in 
winch Europeans or other foreigners, including the inhabitants o the plains, 
are concerned, as also all cases in which subjects of other Cossiah States are 
concerned, and all heinous criminal cases. 

Third - I bind myself to obey all orders issued by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner or other Office/appointed to the charge of the hill district, and to 
make over on demand to the duly constituted authorities all refugees and 
civil and political offenders coming to, or residing in, the Murriow District. 

Fourth —I also agree to supply full information regarding the Murriow 
District and its inhabitants whenever I may be required so to do by the 
officers of Government. I will also render assistance in developing the 
resources of the country, and will give aid and protection to Government 
officials and travellers passing through Murriow, as also tor- settlers- residing 
there; I - and I will use my best endeavours to facilitate free intercourse and 
trade between the people of the country under me and British subjects and 
people of other Cossiah States. 

Fifth -The British Government shall have the right to construct roads 
in anv direction through the Murriow District, and I bind myself not to levy 
transit taxes or other dues on such roads unless permitted to do so. 

_The British Government will have the right of establishing 

military and civil sanitaria, cantonments, and posts in any parts of the 
MwTow District under my control, and I agree to give all land or lands 
wS do not belong to the' Raj on condition that the proprietors shall 

receive compensation. 

Seventh -Lastly 1 bind myself, my heirs and successors, to the terms of 

Wcment entered into with the Government of British India by the 
th, Agttcmen. en . h ceded, in consideration of receiving half 

!i,e aiili mineral rights and alt the waste land, not paymg revenue, 
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which he rei n juished his latest conquests, and under¬ 
took to limit his ambition for the future to the farther 


bank of the Sutlej. This treaty he faithfully observed 
to the day of his death. 

Gradually the great Sikh leader extended his au¬ 
thority over the northern plains and lower hills of the 
Punjab; and, still impelled by a restless ambition, in 
*818 he carried his victorious arms to the south. 
Multan, an important stronghold, fell into his hands 
ln June. In the following year he annexed the Valley 
°f Kashmir. In 1823 he crossed the Indus, and de¬ 
feating the Afghans in the battle of Nouchera (14th 
March), reduced Peshawer. He had thus brought 
under his rule the three Mohamedan provinces of 
Kashmir, Multan, and Peshawer, while he reigned 
supreme in the plains and hills of the Punjab proper. 
K is necessary here to observe that before all things 
Hanjit Sinh was a warrior; partly by nature, and 
partly, like the first Napoleon, from the necessities of 
Ms position. He knew that he could maintain his power 
°uly so long as he kept his subjects occupied in con¬ 
quests and remote warfare. He was no statesman; 
an d the shattered system of the miols he had not re- 
d by any stable form of government. All power 
a, )d authority centred in himself; he ruled, however, 
u ''th a mild hand: taxation was light, marauding was 
put down, and every man enjoyed a reasonable mea¬ 
sure of personal freedom. Moreover, he was careful 
nev er to assume an exclusive title of honour, or to 
Exercise or claim the powers of a despot. Though 
Mil ding a licentious and intemperate life, he was con- 


sta nt in his devotions. He treated with great respect 
an d liberality men of reputed sanctity. His successes 
he ascribed to the Divine favour, and himself and his 
Subjects he designated by the collective title of the 
Khalsa/ or commonwealth of Go\ind. ‘Whether in 
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arising between myself and the Chief of any other State, they shall be decided 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, or any other duly 
authorised Officer appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

2. I will adjudicate and decide all civil and all criminal cases not of a 
heinous kind which may happen within the limits of my State, and in which 
the people of my territory alone are concerned ; but in regard to heinous 
offences I will report their occurrence immediately to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and will take upon myself the arrest 
of persons concerned, whom I will deliver up to be dealt with by the Deputy 
Commission .:: or other Officer appointed by him for that purpose. 

3. In all disputes which may arise with other Khasi Chiefs, and in all 
cases in which persons of other States, Europeans or Natives of the plains, 
maybe concerned within the limits of my territory, I promise to refer the 
matter for adjudication by the Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi. and 
Jaintia Hills, or other duly constituted British authority. . The authority of 
the British Government in connection with my Sirdarship extends so far 
that in case of my using any illegality, or in the event of my people being 
dissatisfied with me, Government will be at liberty to remove me from my 
said rank, and appoint another Sirdar in my stead. 

4. I bind myself to submit to all orders issued by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, or other duly authorised Officer, and to 
make over, on demand, all refugees and civil and political offenders coming 
to, or residing within, my territory. 

5. I also agree to supply any information relative to my territory and 
its inhabitants whenever I may be required to do so by the officer of the 
British Government. I will always use my best endeavours to maintain the 
well-being of my people residing in my territory, and I will give aid and 
protection with all my might to Government officers and travellers passing 
through, also to people of other ellakas residing in, my territory. I will also 
endeavour to facilitate free intercourse and trade between the people of the 
territory under me and the people of other districts and States. 

6. I acknowledge the right of the British Government to establish civil 
and military sanitaria, cantonments, and posts in any part of my. state, and 
to occupy the lands necessary for the purpose rent-free. I will give Govern¬ 
ment every assistance which may be required in opening roads within my 
State. 

7 I will implicitly obev all orders issued to me by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, otherwise I agree to suffer fine or such 
other penalty for my misconduct as the Government may think fit to inflict. 

8. I hereby add my agreement to the cession by my predecessors of all 
the lime, coal, and minerals within my State, as also to the cession, after the 
expiry of the present leases, of the Boot Scrmai and Chellai Gang lime 
quarries on condition of receiving half the profits arising from their sale, 
lease or other disposal, and on the same terms to the cession also of all such 
waste lands being lands at the time unoccupied by villages, cultivation, 
plantation, orchards, etc., as may be required to be sold as waste lauds. 
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interference. He found the military array of his coun¬ 
trymen a mass of horsemen, brave indeed, but ignorant 
of war as an art; and he left it mustering 50,000 disci¬ 
plined soldiers, 50,000 well-armed yeomanry And militia, 
and more than 300 pieces of cannon for the field. His 
rule was founded on the feelings of a people, but it 
involved the joint action of the necessary principles of 
military order and territorial extension; and when a 
limit had been set to Sikh dominion, and his own com¬ 
manding genius was no more, the vital spirit of his race 
began to consume itself in domestic contentions.’ 

To Ranjit Sinh succeeded his son, Khurruk Sinh, 
but as he was virtually an imbecile, all real power 
was centred in his son Nao Nihal Sinh. The former 
died of premature decay in November, 1840, and on 
the same day perished Nao Nihal, under singular cir¬ 
cumstances. He had celebrated the last rites at his 
father’s funeral pyre, and was passing under a gateway 
with the eldest son of the vizier, Gholab Sinh, by his 
•side, when part of the structure fell, killing the young 
man on the spot, and injuring the prince so severely 
that lie died a few hours afterwards. The succession 
was then disputed between Shir Sinh and Chund 
Khour; the former prevailed, and was declared Maha¬ 
raja of the Punjab (1841). From this time the army 
really became the supreme power in the state, and from 
the same time may be dated the growth of an unfriendly 
feeling towards the English, who were suspected of a 
desire to annex the Punjab to their empire. Shir Sinh, 
however, rendered material assistance to the British 
‘ army of retribution ’ in the Afghan campaign of 1841. 
Meanwhile, the internal condition of the Punjab caused 
considerable anxiety, and the British government 
watched the progress of events with a vigilant eye. In 
September, 1843, Shir Sinh was assassinated by Ajir 
Sinh, who perished shortly afterwards in attempting 
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Sunnud* recognizing Adhon Sing, as Chief of Mowsenram 

in the COSSIAH Hills. 

Whereas you have been elected to be Ruler of Mowsenram, I hereby 
recognize you as Chief of that place, on condition of your faithfully and fully 
observing the conditions entered in the separate Agreement t to be made 
bv you with His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


Fort William, 
The 17th April 1867. 


} 


(Sd.) John Lawrence. 


No. LXXII. 


Agreement with the Chief of Maosenram, 1875. 

I U. Rammon, of Maosenram, having been appointed by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Assam, under orders conveyed in his Secretary s letter No. 500, 
dated the 18th February 1875, to be Chief of the State of Maosenram, in the 
district of Khasi and Jaintia Hills, in the room of. U. Adhon Singh, Seim, 
deposed do hereby agree and promise that I will, in the administration of 
the said State, conduct myself agreeably to the following rules 

1 I consider myself to be under the orders and control of the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district of Khasi and Jaintia Hills In the event of any 
dispute arising between myself and the Chief of any other Khasi State, such 
<li rmie shall be decided by the Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and 
J^tiaHms or by any other Officer dulV authorised in that behalf by the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam or by the Government of India. 

2. I will adjudicate and decide all civil and criminal cases not of a 

heinous kind which may arise within the limits of the State in which my 

Sects alone are concerned. 1 will report the occurrence of heinous offences 
w thin the limits of the State immediately to the Deputy Commissioner of 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and will arrest the persons concerned m them, 
whom I will deliver up to be dealt with by the Deputy Commissioner or by 

any Officer appointed by him for that purpose. 1 promise to refer al civil 
and criminal cases arising within the limits of the S ate, in which the 
subjects of other Khasi States or Europeans, or natives of the plains may be 
concerned, for adjudication by the Deputy Commissioner of the Khas, and 
Jaintta Hills, or by other Officer appointed by him for that purpose. 

In case of my using any oppression, or of my acting in a manner 
opposed to established custom, or in the event of my people having just 
cause for dissatisfaction with me, the Chief Commissioner of Assam may 
remove me from my Chiefship and appoint another Clnel i n my stead. 

-issued by the Government of Indie, instead of by the 

Ar>fnt to the Governor-General, North-East Frontier, 
t See general form of Agreement No. XUV. 
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the army in some desperate enterprise; and they did 
their utmost to rekindle that hatred of the British which 
had been recently manifested. They dazzled it with the 
prospectof the plunderof Delhi and Agra and Benares. * 
And confident in its military strength, it never doubted 
but that victory would wait upon its standards. 

The surprise of the British government, which had 
wholly underrated the strength of its enemy, was pro¬ 
found when 60,000 Khalsa soldiers, with 40,000 armed 
followers, and 150 field-pieces, broke across the Sutlej, 
and on the 14th of December took up a position within 
a few miles of Ferozepur. This fortress was garrisoned 
with 10,000 troops, under Sir John Littler. "Why the 
Sikhs were allowed to effect the passage ol the river un¬ 
molested no military authority seems able to determine. 
T. he oversight was great, nor was it remedied by the 
rapidity with which Sir Hugh Gough, the commander- 
in-chief, moved to the reliel of Sir JohnLittler s division, 
accomplishing, under the burning sun of India, a march 
°f 150 miles in six days. 

Sir John Littler, on the arrival of the Sikhs, had 
gallantly drawn out his troops, and offered to do battle; 
but notwithstanding their superiority of numbers, they 
declined the challenge. In this it is supposed they were 
guided by Tij Sinh and Lall Sinh, who, either because 
they had received English gold, or because they were 
in dread of their own soldiers, did not wish them to 
engage in an action, in which the chances of victory 
were apparently all in their favour. However this may 
be, they left General Littler unmolested. On the 28th, 
the Ambalur and Ludianadivisions of the British aim) 
reached Mudki, twenty miles from Ferozepur, where 
they were suddenly attacked by a detachment of Sikhs, 

0 It is only just to admit that, to some extent, the Sikhs were 
influenced by a belief that the British government meditated the 

annexation of theJPurijal). 
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Translation of an Agreement given by Songaph, Rajah 
of the District of Mahram, to the Political Agent 

at CHERRA POONJEE, in the year 1839. 

To 

Major LISTER, 

Political Agent to the Governor-General , 

at his Court House . 

I, Songaph, Rajah resident of the Mahram country, having wantonly 
made war against the Honourable Company, and caused great loss of life to 
their people, and put them to considerable expense, have myself been driven 
through fear a fugitive to the jungles, and acknowledge having committed 
great faults; but I now crave an amnesty for the past offences of myself 
and my Cossiah people, and enter into this Agreement, in the hope^ of 
being permitted to remain in my’country in the capacity of a Sirdar (Chief) 
on the following terms:— 

2nd .—That I acknowledge my dependency on the Government, and 
agree to stay in my country, as a Sirdar (Chief), or as if I have been 
appointed a Sirdar by the Government. I am, however^ to adjudicate, 
amongst my own people, according to custom, but will not put any one 
to death. 

3rd. —That if any of the Government troops should pass through my 
country, I will attend and furnish them with such provisions as they may 
require, receiving payment for the same at the customary rates. 

4th. —That should any disturbances arise in the hills, I will, if so ordered, 
attend with all the Cossiahs of my country, and remain in attendance as 
long as I may be required to do so, receiving merely subsistence for my 
people from the Government. 

$th. —That if any murderers or dacoits should take refuge in my country, 
I will apprehend them and deliver them up when called on to do so. 

6 th. —That, in atonement for my faults, I promise to pay the Govern¬ 
ment a total fine of 2,000 Rupees; but I am to lodge this amount within a 
month from the present date. 

Jth. —That I give Chand Manick Rajah, and Bur Manick, Rajah of 
Moleem Poonjee, as my securities for the fulfilment of the terms of this 
Agreement, and I also place at Moleem Poonjee my nephew, Soolong 
Rajah, who will carry out all orders that may be given at any time regard¬ 
ing my country. 

To which end I have executed this Agreement. 

Dated this 13th February 1839, corresponding with the 3rd Falgoon 

?2$4 B.s, 
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Sir John led his warriors against the western side 
of the Sikh position with consummate coolness, and 
they advanced like heroes under a tremendous fire, 
charging to the very mouth ot the guns. There they 
were arrested by the storm of shot which incessantly 
beat about them. The 62nd stood their ground for 
awhile; but, after losing seventy-six men and seven 
officers, was reluctantly compelled to retire, d he othei 
divisions met with an equally stubborn resistance, the 
Sikh batteries being worked with cruel rapidity and 
precision. ‘ Guns were dismounted, and the ammunition 
was blown in the air; squadrons were checked in mid 
career; battalion after battalion was hurled back with 
shattered ranks, and it was not until after sunset that 
portions of the enemy’s position were finally carried. 
Darkness and the obstinacy of the contest threw the 
English into confusion ; men of alf regiments and arms 
Were mixed together; generals were doubtful of the 
fact or of the extent of their own success, and colonels 
knew not what had-become of the regiments the\ com¬ 
manded, or of the army of which they formed a part. 
Some portions of the enemy’s line had not been broken, 
and the uncaptured guns were turned by the Sikhs 
upon masses of soldiers, oppressed with cold and t hirst 
and fatigue, and who attracted the attention of the 
watchful enemy by lighting fires of brushwood to warm 
their stiffened limbs. The position of the English was 
one of real danger and great perplexity; their mercen¬ 
aries had proved themselves good soldiers in foreign 
countries as well as in India itself, when discipline was 
little known, or while success was continuous ; but in 
a few hours the five thousand childn n ot a distant land 
found that their art had been learnt, and that an emer¬ 
gency had arisen which would tax their energies to the 
utmost. On that memorable night the English were 
hardly masters o the ground on which they stood; 
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former custom to investigate and decide cases taking place in the. country 
in company and consultation with you. the decisions being invalid, unless 
so conducted, etc., besides which, you two persons are, agreeably to previous 
practice, to enjoy the profits derived from the country, and to share the 
losses incurred therein, and as you have assented to the above stated terms, 
and requested that a Perwannah may be given to you, appointing you as 
Rajah in accordance therewith, you are, therefore, informed that you are 
hereby appointed Rajah in the room of the Dhollah Rajah of the territory 
of Mahram, and it will be your duty to conduct investigations and give 
decisions there as stipulated in the deed of compromise, and according to 
vour own sense of- proper justice, retaining Ramsye Kallali Rajah as your 
subordinate, and both of you acting together and in consultation to do what 
is incumbent on you. You will, moreover, obey all orders that may be 
issued to you, from time to time, on the part of the Honourable Company, 
without delay, observing the terms agreed on in the deed of compromise 
referred to. 

Dated the 28th of September 1832, corresponding with the 14th of 
Assin 1259 B.S. 


No. LXXV. 


Engagement executed by the Rajah of Mahram,— 1864. 

I Oo Sai Sing, resident of Mahram, according to the custom of 
country and with the approval of the Chiefs and Elders of Mahram, being 
the lawful heir and successor to the late Oosep Singh, Dhollah Rajah of 
Mahram, in anticipation of being duly created, under the orders of the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, Dhollah Rajah of Mahram, do hereby 
promise to be faithful in allegiance to Her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain and its dependencies, her heirs and successors, and l bind myself to 
the following Articles:— 


Article i. 


I consider myself under the general control and authority of the Deputy 
rv.mmissinner iii the Cossiah and Tvnteah Hills, or such other Officer as may 
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attack by their commanding officers, and animated in 
their exertions by Lieutenant-colonel Wood, who was 
wounded in the outset. The 8oth captured the gun, 
and the enemy, dismayed by this counter-check, did not 
venture to press on farther. During the whole night, 
however, they continued to harass our troops by fire of 
artillery, wherever moonlight discovered our position.’ 

The British had suffered so severely that the prudent 
• counsel (from a military point of view) to retire to 
Ferozepur had been given by some experienced officers. 
Sir Henry, however, protested against retreat, which 
would have inflamed the enthusiasm of the Sikhs to 
madness, and roused every discontented spirit in the 
empire to action. Happily, in the Sikh encampment 
the night had not passed very tranquilly. Lall Sinh’s 
military chest had been plundered; the leaders differed 
among themselves; while both Lall Sinh and Tij 
Sinh in their hearts desired nothing more than the 
destruction of an army which they were powerless to 
control. At daybn ak the British generals collected the 
scattered battalions of General Gilbert’s division, and 
flung them once more against the hostile intrcnch- 
ments, Sir Henry leading on the left, and Sir Hugh 
°n the right. They advanced with a determination 
which broke down all resistance, and rapidly drove the 
enemy from the village of Ferozeshuhur and out of their 
encampment; then, changing front to the left, they 
s wept along the entire position until it was clear of 
every foe. Well satisfied with their work thev halted, 
if on a day of manoeuvres, receiving their two leaders 
with a loud and long British cheer, and waving the 
captured standards of the Khalsa army. 

The echoes of that shout of victory still lingered on 
the plains, when through a cloud of dust glittered the 
bayonets of a new enemy. Each man asked himself, 
Wliui was now to be done? And we may be sure that 

if 
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and all the waste lands not paying revenue which are not being brought 
under cultivation by the people of Mahram, and by which they will not 
be sufferers. 


Dated Youdce [fifth) $th October 1864, 
Witnessed by :— 


His seal and mark, 
© Oo Sai Singh, Rajah. 


Grish Ciiunder Bose. 

■/ Mark of Ram Singh, Muntree. / Mark of Tor Sai, Muntrec, 
IS Mark of Oo SuGl „ 

3 Mark of W. Tar „ 

§ Mark of W. Sar Sing, Gooshtee. 
ni Mark of Suntoo „ 


Vtf Mark of W. SONA „ 

O Mark of W. Saih „ 
ni Mark of U. Ram, Gooshtee 
Mark of KhALAET Vasued. 


Signed and sealed in my presence the 5th day of October 1864, when 
it was explained to the Rajah that a Sunnud and Khillut would be 
furnished on receipt of the orders of Government. 

(Sd.) H. S. Bivar, 

Deputy Conimr., Cossiah and Jynteah Hills. 


Sunnud confirming the election of Oo Sai Sing as Rajah of 

Mahram. 

Whereas you have been elected by the chief men and people of 
Mahram to succeed the late Rajah Oosep Singh in the Chieftaincy, I hereby 
recognize and confirm your election to the Rajah of Mahram. 

Be assured that so long as you remain faithful in your allegiance to the 
British Crown, and fully and faithfully fulfil your engagements with the 
British Government, the State of Mahram will remain to you in undisturbed 
possession. 

(Sd.) John LawkencI. 

Dated $th December 1884. 
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while its leaders seem to have known nothing - of the 
resources and character of the enemy whom they so 
imprudently attacked. 

The battle of Ferozeshuhur produced a painful 
effect on public opinion. Guns had been won, and the 
Sikhs driven from their camp; but it was felt that the 
victory was scarcely less disastrous than a retreat. 1 he 
victors had lost one-seventh of their complement, and 
had been unable to pursue the Khalsa army in its slow 
retreat across the Sutlej. The feeling - was everywhere 
paramount that the military renown of the English race 
must be vindicated without delay. For this purpose, 
a train of siege guns and a large supply ol military 
stores were ordered up from Delhi, the British army 
waiting their arrival in a position which extended from 
Ferozepur towards Ilurriki, or parallel to that occu¬ 
pied by the Sikhs. This inaction was not unnaturally 
misunderstood bv the latter, who grew so bold that, 


towards the end of January, Runjur Sinh crossed the 
Sutlej with a strong force, and threatened Ludnna. Sir 
Harry Smith, with four regiments ot infantry, three of 
cavalry, and eighteen guns, was thereupon despatched 
t () protect the station. He marched on the 17th , but 
on the 21 st he was informed that Runjur Sinh, with 
‘ 0,000 men, had moved to Buddowal on the preceding 
day. That place was then about eight miles distant, 
from the van of the British column; and it seemed to 
Sir Harry that if he diverged to the right, so as to 
leave the Sikhs about three miles on his lett, he could 
accomplish his junction with the Ludiana brigade 
unmolested. As he drew near Buddowal, however, 
he discovered that Runjur Sinh was also in motion, 
it; purpose of d British ad¬ 

vance ; but not designing to give battle, he divcigcd 
■ ill farther to the right, occasionally halting hi-, cavalry 
for the infantry to close lip, the progress of the latter 
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No. LXXVII. 

Agreement with the Chief of Bhawal,- 1877. 

I, U. Bamon Singh, Resident of Bhawal, having been appointed to be 
Chief of the State of Bhawal alias Warbah, in the district of Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills, do hereby agree and promise that I will, in the administration 
of the said State, conduct myself agreeably to the following rules: — 

1. I consider myself to be under the orders and control of the Deputy 
Commissioner of tjic district of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. In the event 
of any dispute arising between myself and the Chief of any other Khasi 
State, such dispute shall be decided by the Deputy Commissioner of the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, or by any other officer duly authorized in that 
behalf by the Chief Commissioner of Assam or by the Government of India. 

2. I will adjudicate and decide all civil cases and all criminal cases, 
not of a heinous kind, wffiich may arise within the limits of the State, in 
which my subjects alone are concerned. I will report the occurrence of 
heinous offences within the limits of the State immediately to the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and will arrest the persons 
concerned in them, whom I will deliver up, to be dealt with by the Deputy 
Commissioner, or by any other officer appointed by him for that purpose. 
I promise to refer all civil and criminal cases arising within the limits of the 
State, in which the subjects of other Khasi States, or Europeans, or Natives 
of the plains may be concerned, for adjudication by the Deputy, Commis¬ 
sioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, or by any other officer appointed by 
him for that purpose. 

3. In case of my using any oppression, or of my acting in a manner 
opposed to established custom, or in the event of my people having just 
cause for dissatisfaction with me, the Chief Commissioner of Assam may 
remove me from my Chiefship and appoint another Chief in my stead. 

4. I will surrender to the Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills, on demand, all civil or political offenders coming to, or 
residing within, my jurisdiction. 

5. I will supply arty information relative to the country under my 
control and its inhabitants whenever I may be required to do so by the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. I will always use my 
best endeavours to maintain the well-being of the people subject to my 
rule, and I will give aid and protection with all my might to officers of the 
British Government and travellers passing through, also to people of other 
jurisdictions residing in, my jurisdiction. I will also endeavour to facilitate 
free intercourse and trade between the* people of the State under me and 
the people of other districts and States. 

6. I acknowledge the right of the British Government to establish 
civil and military sanitaria, cantonments, and posts in any part of the 
country under my control, and to occupy the lands necessary for that 
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Jumna. Sir Harry marched on the 28th of January, 
and struck towards the Sutlej so as to take the enemy 
in flank; but on perceiving - his approach, the Sikhs- 
faced round, with their right resting on the village ot 
Bundri and their left on that of Aliwal (or Alecwal), 
and immediately began to cover their front with em¬ 
bankments. The order for battle was promptly given ; 
and the British infantry, with knit brows and flashing 
eyes, advanced against the village ot Aliwal, which 
proved the key of the Sikh position. It was defended 
by some battalions of hill-men, no adequate foe foi the 
British soldier; after a brief resistance they fled, and 
with them went Runjur Sinh. The cavalry of the 
British right wing followed up this success with a bril¬ 
liant charge, which rode down the artillerymen at their 
guns, and soon one-half of the Sikh army was flying in 
confusion. 

On the right, however, our soldiers met with a 
sterner resistance, the Ivhalsa warriors fighting lihe 
true ‘ disciples of Govind.’ Tough was the struggle, 
until a couple of regiments of horse were hurled with 
spear and sabre at the serried ranks, and riding over 
and through them in three successive charges, com¬ 
pleted the victory. They fled across the Sutlej, yield¬ 
ing as the spoils of victory their camp and baggage, 
fifty-two guns, their grain, and ammunition. The 
British loss did not exceed 151 killed, 413 wounded, and 
twenty-five missing. The battle was skilfulh planned, 
and splendidly fought. 

So signal a reverse shook the self-confidence of the 
Sikhs, and Golab Sinh, Raja of Jumnni, whom they 
had called to Lahore to guide their councils, reproached 
them bitterly for having defied the power of the great 
Indian government.. He made haste to open negotia¬ 
tions with the Governor General, who at once intimati d 
his willingness to recognise a Sikh sovereign al 1 ahore, 
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arising between myself and the Chief of any other State, they shall be decided 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, or any othei 
duly authorised officer appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

2. I will adjudicate and decide all civil and all criminal cases not of a 
heinous kind, which may happen within the limits of my State and in which 
the people of my territory alone are concerned; but in regard to heinous 
offences I will report their occurrence immediately to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and will take upon myself the arrest of 
persons concerned, whom I will deliver up to be dealt with by tie epu y 
Commissioner or other officer appointed by him for that purpose. 

o. In all disputes tvhich may arise with other Khasi Chiefs, and in all 
cases in which persons of other States, Europeans or Natives of the plains, 
may be concerned within the limits of my territory, I promise to refer le 
matter for adjudication by,the Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and 
Jaihtia Hills or other duly constituted British authority. I lie authority of 
the British Government in connection with my Chiefship extends so far ha , 
in case of my using any illegality, or in the event of my people being dis¬ 
satisfied with me, Government will be at liberty to remove me from my said 
rank and appoint another Chief in my stead. 

4 I bind myself to submit to all orders issued by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills or other duly authorized officer, and to 
make over, on demand, all refugees and civil and political offenders coming 
to, or residing within, my territory. 

5. I also agree to supply any information relative to my territory and its 
inhabitants whenever I may be required to do so by the officers of the British 
Government. I will always use my best endeavours to maintain the well- 
being of the people residing in my territory, and I will give aid and protec¬ 
tion with all my might to Government officers and travellers passing through, 
also to people of other ellakas residing in, my territory. I will also endea- 
vour to facilitate free intercourse and trade between the people of the terri¬ 
tory under me and the people of other districts and states. 

6. I acknowledge the right of the British Government to establish civil 
and military sanitaria, cantonments, and posts in any part ui my Slate, and 
to occupy the lands necessary for the purpose rent-free. ""1 give Govern¬ 
ment every assistance which may be required in opening roads within my 
State. 

7. I will implicitly obey all orders issued to me by the i 'eputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, otherwise I agree to suffer line or such 
other penalty for my misconduct as the Government may think in to inflict. 

8. I hereby add my agreement to the cession by my predecessors of ihe 
lime, coal, and minerals within my State, on condition of receiving half the 

pr ofits arising from their sale, lease, or other disposal, and on the same terms 
to the cession also of all such waste lands, being lands at the time unoccupied 
by villages, cultivation, plantations, orchards, etc., as may be required to be 
sold as waste lauds. 
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Sham Sinh of Alari, resolved to devote himself in the 
battle, in the hope that his self-sacrifice might propi¬ 
tiate the invisible powers that had seemingly decreed 
the destruction of the children of Govind. 

With impatience the British soldiers and their sepoy 
comrades watched, for seven long weeks, the erection 
of the intrenchments which frowned defiance at them ; 
and great was their delight when at length the long 
train of 4 huge and heavy ordnance ’ drawn by ‘ stately 
elephants ’ arrived from Delhi, together with ample 
supplies of ammunition. An assurance of coming 
victory filled each soldier’s heart with proud emotion. 
1 he generals fixed the 10th of February for the attack, 
and decided on the order of battle. Their force con¬ 
sisted of 5,000 European and 10,000 native soldiers, 
d hese were arranged in three divisions : the left, under 
General Dick ; the centre, under General Gilbert; and 
the right, under Sir Harry Smith. On reconnoitring 
the Sikh position, it was seen that if either end of the 
intrenchment could be carried, the batteries along the 
outer line would be taken in reverse, and rendered 
useless. The right was known to be the weaker; and 
General Dick, whose division was the strongest, received 
orders to deliver there his assault, while feigned attacks 
°n the left and centre distracted the attention of the 
enemy. The whole of the heavy ordnance was grouped 
‘ in masses ’ opposite particular points, so as to direct 
a tremendous storm of shot and shell at the hostile 
retrenchments. These preparations occupied the 9th 
°f February (1846). Under cover ot a dense fog, early 
°n the morning of the 10th, the British advanced, and 
unnoticed by the enemy seized upon the post of observa¬ 
tion to which we have already referred. In their turn 
the Si! hs had neglected to guard it. At sunrise the 
^°g rolled off, and the two hosts stood revealed in battle 
array. The British artillery opened fire; and swift and 
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tjtk .—I will appoint and remove the Lungdoes of my country with your 
approval and consent, and act in all matters after consulting with the people. 

6 th .—Whenever any hostilities may occur between the Hill people and 
the Government, I will assist the Government with my troops. To which 
effect I have executed this Agreement, dated this 27th of October of the 
present year. 

I have filed a separate list of the expenses that I will pay 

(Sd.) W. Cracroft, 

A. A. G. G. 


No. LXXX. 

Translation of an Agreement executed in the year 1835 by 
Ooahn Sirdar, Ookiang Lungdeo, Ooahn Sirdar, 
and Oomoi Sirdar, of the district of Ramrye. 


(Sd.) Ooahn Sirdar, 

„ Ookiang Lungdeo, 

„ Ooahn Sirdar, 

„ Oomoi Sirdar, 

Of the Territory of Ramrye. 


To 


The AGENT to the GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


The written Agreement of Ooahn Sirdar, resident, of Soojor Poonjee, 

Ookiang Lungdeo, resident of Nongklang 
No. 34 of 183s, filed J 4 ‘I> February p^-g ° Qoahn sirdar, resident of Khcn- 

1 3S ‘ dering, and Oomoi Sardar, resident of 

Oomshem, pertaining to Ramrye, executed to the following purport:— 

Having this day attended before the Commanding Officer, Captain 
Lister, we hereby, of our own free-will and accord, furnish the Agreement 
detailed in the under-mentioned paragraphs. Dated this 21st of January 
1835, corresponding with the 9th of Maugh 1241 B.S. 

1 st .—That we are under the protection of the Government, and acknow¬ 
ledge our submission to them. 

2nd. —That if any murders or serious cases occur in our country, they 
will be- investigated by the Government, to which we are willing and agree¬ 
able, and the punishments awarded, on investigation of such cases, are to be 
by the Government. 
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assault was renewed on his left, and aided by a brilliant 
charge of sabres, it proved successful. The interior 
of the camp, however, was still filled by warriors who 
fought under the inspiration of religious zeal and mili¬ 
tary ardour. Tij Sinh, it is true, filled up the measure 
of his treachery by taking to flight, and either by acci¬ 
dent or premeditation sinking a boat in the middle 
of the bridge of communication. Then the venerable 
Sham Sinh prepared to fulfil his vow. Clothing him¬ 
self in the white garments of martyrdom, and encourag¬ 
ing all around him to fight for the guru, he animated 
the defence with a new impulse until he fell at last, on a 
Heap of his dead and dying countrymen. For half an 
hour this sublime struggle continued. Amid the sharp, 
incessant rattle of musketry and the awful roar of cannon 
the shouts of triumph or defiance arose; while from 
time to time exploding magazines of powder sent burst¬ 
ing shells and beams of wood and masses of earth high 
up into the canopy of smoke and flame which extended 
over the area of battle. Gradually British valour pre¬ 
vailed; and splendid must have been the valour which 
prevailed over a defence so heroic. The foe was forced 


hack, and farther back upon the rolling river, never 
offering to submit, never asking for quarter. ‘ The 
victors looked with stolid wonderment upon the indom¬ 
itable courage of the vanquished, anti forbore to strike 
where the helpless and the dying frowned unavailing 
hatred. But the necessities of war pressed upon the 
commanders, and they had effectually to disperse that 
army which had so long scorned their power. 1 he tire 
of batteries and battalions precipitated the flight of the 
‘-'•ikhs through the waters of the Sutlej, and the triumph 
of the English became full and manifest. The troops, 
defiled with dust and smoke and carnage, then stood 
mute indeed for a moment, until the glory of their suc¬ 
cess rushing upon their minds, they gave expression 
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2nd .—That from the limestone situated on the banks of the Bogah River 
in our territory, we agree to allow the Government always to remove gra is, 
as much as they require, in any locality selected by their officers; but it is 
not to be taken from any other place. 

w —That should any persons concerned in any acts in Zillah Sylhet 
or other places come and take shelter with us, we will immediately deliver 
them up on their being called for by the Zillah Courts. 

4 th —That we promise not to dispute or make war with the Honourable 
Company, or with any of the Rajahs who are in confederacy with the 

Government. , 

ith —That if any quarrels should arise between us and the Rajahs 
alluded to, the Government is to investigate and settle them, and to this 
effect we have executed this Agreement. 

Dated the 3rd September , corresponding with the 19th of Bhadro 
1236 B.S. 


No. LXXXII. 


Translation of a Petition of the Wahadadars of Cheyla 
Poonjee, to the Political Agent of the Cossiah Hills 
in the year 1851, soliciting his assistance in causing the 
attendance, at their Durbars, of persons resisting their 
authority, and offering to abide by his decisions in appeals 
preferred to him against their orders, or in complaints made 
to him against their acts. 

(Sd). Mishnee Wahadadar, 

„ BURS1NG „ 

,, Larsing and Sonarai Wahadadar, 

„ OOKHANG and BEEHAI „ 

Residents of Cheyla Poonjee. 


Seal of the 
4 Wahadadars 
of Cheyla 
Poonjee* 


Respectfully Sheweth, 

That previous to the occupation of these Hills by the Honorable Com¬ 
pany we were appointed to the offices of the four Wahadadars of our village 
of f'hevla Poonjee and protected the people by conducting enquiries and 
Sr country. That when these Hills afterwards came into 

the possession of the Honorable Company we were ^^^^MrXvid 
meats, agreeably to former custom with the approval olithelac Mr.David 
Scott/and most efficiently protected the inhabitants by investigating cases 
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to organise the means of offensive warfare, and what¬ 
ever may now befall the Lahore State, the consequences 
can alone bcattributed to the misconduct of that govern¬ 
ment and its army. No extension of territory was 
desired by the government of India; the measures 
necessary for providing indemnity for the past and 
security for the future will, however, involve the reten¬ 
tion by the British government of a portion of the 
country hitherto under the government of the Lahore 
State. The extent of territory which it may be deemed 
advisable to hold will be determined by the conduct of 
the durbar and by considerations for the security of the 
British frontier. The government of India will, under 
any circumstances, annex to the British provinces the 
districts, hill and plain, situated between the rivers 
Sutlej and Beas, the revenues thereof being appropri¬ 
ated as a part of the indemnity required from the Lahore 
Stated 


On the 15th Gholab Sinh, with two of the ministers, 
visited the British camp, authorised by the young Maha¬ 
raja, Dilip Sinh, to accept any conditions which the 
victors might impose. He himself arrived on the 17th, 
and made his submission. The army still continued 
its unopposed advance towards the capital, and on the 
20th encamped on the plain of Mian Mir in front of 
it, the citadel being occupied by a British garrison. In 
such a position the Governor-General could dictate his 
terms, but for various reasons these were unexpectedly 
moderate. He annexed, as he had announced in his 
proclamation, the district between the rivers Sutlej and 
beas; and also, as the Lahore treasury was empty, and 
could not pay the required indemnity, the province of 
Kashmir and the highlands of Jummu. I his latter 
arrangement enabled him to fulfil the pledges tliat had 
bci 11 secretly given to Gi olab Sinh, the raja offering- 
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No. LXXXIIL 

Translation of an Agreement executed in the year 1841, 
by Chota Sahdoo Singh, Rajah of the District of 
Jeerung. 

The written Agreement of Chota Sahdoo Singh, Rajah of the territory 
of Bur Jeerung Poonjee executed in the present year 1248 B.S., to the 
following purport 

Having solicited permission to be continued in charge ot the three 
villages of Bur Jeerung, Choto Jeerung, and Pathor Khallee now held by me 
on condition of my repairing the road and bridges in the lulls agreeab y to 
orders, I have been called on by a Perwannah, No. 494, dat pd , t J lC , 7th , of 
Choilroof the past year for an Agreement, and in compliance with that order 
I now furnish this Agreement, stating that I promise, as customary, to make 
the annual repairs of the bridges, road, ghats, and stockades, etc,, in the hills 
and other places without payment, the above-mentioned three villages 
remaining in my charge for the performance of these services; and if I 
negligently delay to execute these works, and the road, bridges, etc., should 
not be kept in repair, I will submit to whatever orders you may think proper 
to pass. To which effect I have given this Agreement dated the 8th of June 
of the English year 1841, corresponding with the 27th Joisto 1248 B.S. 

Whereas Sahdoo Singh, Raja, has personally presented this Agreement 
it is hereby ordered to be accepted and filed with the record. 

Dated the 8th of June of the English year 1841, corresponding 
with the 2jth Joisto 1248 B.S. 


. No. LXXXIV. 

Translation of a Perwannah issued by the Principal 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Cossiah 
and Jaintia Hills, to Oojee Lusker and Chonglah 
LUSKER, in the year 1857, authorizing them to conduct the 
duties of Sirdars of Mowlong Poonjee, for one year 
each, in succession to their deceased father Zuffer 
Lusker, Sirdar of that place. 

(Sd.) c. K. Hudson, 
Principal Assistant Commissioner , 

In charge of Cossiah and Jaintia Hills. 


Seal 

of 

0 & ce, 
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The experiment of reconstructing - a Sikh government 
proved, before the end of the year, an utter failure. 
The edifice was built up out of rotten materials, and 
could not stand. Tail Sinh, convicted of the grossest 
treachery, was deposed from his office, removed to 
British territory, and allowed to sink into obscurity on 
a monthly pension of 2,000 rupees. A new form of 
government was then established, with the concurrence 
of the principal Sikh chiefs. A council of regency, 
composed of eight Sikh chiefs, sprang into existence, 
with the understanding that it would act under the 
control and guidance of the British Resident, who was 
to enjoy ‘ unlimited authority in all matters of internal 
administration and external relations during the minor¬ 
ity of the Maharaja.’ In other words, Major Henry 
Lawrence virtually became king of the Punjab. He 
exercised his power with firmness, but with a wise 
regard for the feelings of the people, as well as with a 
prompt conception of their wants and wishes. At a 
later period he wrote : ‘ Looking back on our regency 
career, my chief regrets are that we did so much. I 
and my assistants laboured zealously for the good of 
the country and the good of the people of all ranks, 
but we were ill supported by a venial and selfish durbar, 
and were therefore gradually obliged to come forward 
more than I wished, and to act directly where I desired 
to do so only by advice, as honestly anxious to prepare 
the durbar to manage the country themselves. 1 he 
basis of our arrangements, however, was: first, the 
reduction of the army to the lowest number required to 

that I ever heard of; that though I was with the army as politi al 
agent twenty days before the battle of Subruon, I had no commu¬ 
nication whatever with Tij Sinh until we reached Lahore; and 
that although Lall Sinh had an agent with me, he (Lall Sinh) 
sent me no message, and did nothing that could distinguish him 
from any ether lea der of the enemy.’ Lord Harding.' ollered 
tlie same contradiction. 
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2 nd .—The inhabitants of our above-mentioned three villages having wan¬ 
tonly made war with and killed the subjects of the Government, we, instead 
of paying a fine in money, hereby divide with the Government one-half of 
all the limestone, good, bad, and indifferent in our afore-mentioned three 
villages. We are to have half, and we give half to the Government, and to 
this effect we have executed this Agreement, on the 29th day of October 
1829, corresponding with the—Kartik 1236 B. S. 

Witnessed by-~ 

Soomer Giri, rtsident of Cherra Poonjee . 

Ram Doloie, ditto ditto . 


Lall Sing Giri, ditto ditto . 


(Sd.) W. Cracroft, 

A. A . G. G. 


No. LXXXVI. 


Translation of a Recognizance executed by Ooksan 
and OOAHNLOKA, RAJAHS of MULLAI POONJEE, in the 
year 1832, . 


(Sd.) Ooksan Rajah. 

„ OOAHNLOKA RAJAH. 


The AGENT to the GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

We, Ooksan Rajah and Ooahnloka Rajah, residents of Mullai Poonjee, 
having this day appeared before Mr. Harry Inglis, on the bank of the Jadoe- 
kata River, do, of our own accord and free-will, execute this recognizance 
as detailed in the following paragraphs, and we will be responsible for the 
violation of any of the terms thereof, and will obey the orders of the 
Gentlemen :— 

1st .—That if any Cossiahs kill, or otherwise harm or injure, any of the 
Honorable Company’s people within the Dholai River on the west, and the 
Khagoorah Churrah on the east, we will immediately produce the guilty 
persons and make reparation for the losses sustained. 

2nd .—That we promise not to give shelter, assistance or. provisions to 
the enemies of the Honorable Company, and if we should obtain any inform¬ 
ation regarding them, we will send notice of the same to the Government 
Officers through the Dooahradars, 

']rd. —That we will not allow the enemies of the Government to come 
to our bazar of Nokhoreeah Burtikrah when it is re-opened. 
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accepted, and Khan Sinh (March, 1848) ordered to 
repair to Multan, accompanied by Mr. Vans A'gnew and 
Lieutenant Anderson, as representatives of the British 
government, to undertake the government. Unhappily, 
these gentlemen were attended by no larger escort than 
350 Sikhs, with afew guns; a force calculated to provoke 
opposition rather than to overcome it. 

Mr.Vans Agnewand his companions reached Multan 
on the 18th of April, and encamped at the Edgah, a 
fortified temple, near the town. Next morning Muhaj 
presented himself in order to arrange the conditions on 
which he was to surrender his charge. These could 
not be arranged to the satisfaction of both parties, and 
Mulraj left in a mood of evident irritation. On the 
20th he attended Mr. Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson 
in their inspection of the various establishments; but 
before they entered the fort he requested them to send 
away a portion of their escort, though he conti ived to 
avoid diminishing his own guard. As they were le- 
crossing the drawbridge, after going over the fort, Mr. 
Agnew was wounded by a spear-thrust, dragged from 
bis horse, and stabbed in three places; while Lieutenant 
Anderson was also surrounded by assassins, and felled 
to the ground. Mulraj was riding by Mr. Agnew’s 
side when the murderous attack was made; but instead 
of rendering any assistance, he rode olf lull speed, to 
bis country residence, while the attendants convened 
the wounded Englishmen to the Edgah. Next morning 
the big guns of the citadel opened upon the Edgah, and 
the Sikh escort replied with the field pieces they had 
brought with them. Mr. Agnew sent a message to 
summon Mulraj to their aid, but he pretended to be 
Under the coercion of the soldiery, though there can be 
little doubt but that they were acting under his orders. 
Had the Sikh escort, which consisted of Goorkha sol¬ 
diers, proved {nrthful, the wounded oflicers would pro- 
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4. I bind myself to submit to all orders issued by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills or other duly authorized officer and to 
make over, on demand, all refugees and civil and political offenders coming 
to, or residing within, my territory. 

5. I also agree to supply any information relative to my territory and 
its inhabitants whenever I may be required to do so by the officers of the 
British Government. 1 will always use my best endeavours to maintain the 
well-being of the people residing in my territory, and I will give aid and 
protection with all mv might to Government officers and travellers passing 
through, also to-peopfe of other ellakas residing in, my territory. I will also 
endeavour to facilitate free intercourse and trade between the people of the 
territory under me and the people of other districts and States. 

6. I acknowledge the right of the British Government to establish civil 
and military sanitaria, cantonments, and posts in any part of my State, and 
to occupy the lands necessary for the purpose rent-free. 1 will give Govern¬ 
ment every assistance which may be required in opening roads within my 
State. 

7. I will implicitly obey all orders issued to me by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, otherwise I agee to suffer fine or 
such other penalty for my misconduct as the Government may think fit to 
inflict. 

8. I hereby add my agreement to the cession by my predecessors of the 
lime, coal, and minerals within my State, on condition of receiving half the 
profits arising from their sale, lease, or other disposal, and on the same terms 
to the cession also of such waste lands, being lands at the time unoccupied by 
villages, cultivation, plantation, orchards, etc., as may be required to be sold 
as waste lands. 

Fully understanding the terms of this engagement, I hereby affix my 
hand and seal this 31st day of August 1870. * 


Shillong, 

The 31st August 18 70. 


} 


His mark x (Sd.) U. Ksan, 

Seim of Nongsohphoh. 

Before me, 

(Sd.) R. Stewart. 


No. LXXXVIII. 

Agreement of the Chief cf Jirang,— 1883. 

I, U. BANG of Jirang, having been appointed by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills to be Sirdar of the State of Jirang, in 
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the Khan of Bhawalpur to make a demonstration which 
should prevent Mulraj from moving - against him or 
against Colonel Courtland, who, at Dhera Ismael, was 
posted with a regiment of faithful Mohamedans and 
six guns. The khan energetically prepared to act, 
but proved to have little control over his own troops. 
As for Edwardes, he found by an intercepted letter that 
his men were ready to sell themselves and him, and as 
Mulraj was advancing to attack him, he recrossed the 
river. Colonel Courtland received orders to move to the 
southward to protect the revenue collectors. Muhaj 
despatched 6,000 men to intercept his progress; but 
Edwardes, marching fifty miles in twenty-four hours, 
hastened to support him, and the combined force beat 
the Sikhs soundly. Edwardes then hurried off to join 
the JSfawab of Bhawalpur’s army at Kineyri (June 18th) 
but was disgusted to find it in a disorderly and mu¬ 
tinous condition. With his usual energy he was en¬ 
deavouring to introduce the rudiments of discipline 
into their ranks, when Mulraj suddenly deliveied an 
attack with 8,000 men and two guns. The contest 
was furious and protracted; and Major Edwardes te- 
joiced when his scanty and disorganised battalions were 
strengthened by the arrival of Colonel Courtland. A 
combined charge was made upon the enemy, and they 
were compelled to abandon the field in precipitate 
confusion. 

Conscious of the capacity to strike some successful 
blows, Edwardes appealed to I.ahore for reinforce¬ 
ments, and would have received them but for the inter¬ 
ference of the Commander-in-chief. On the 28th of 
June, however, lmam-ud-din, a native chief, brought 
u p 4,000 men, so that lu; found himself at the head 
°f 18,000 men [the* Bluiwulpur contingent included), 
Mulraj, with 11,000 good soldiers and eleven guns, 
marched out to meet the vigorous young English com" 
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I shall suffer fine or such other penalty for my misconduct as such officer may 
think lit to inflict. 

8. I hereby add my agreement to the cession by my predecessors of the 
natural products of the soil of the State, vis., lime, coal, and other minerals 
and of the right to hunt and capture elephants within the State, on condition 
that I shall receive half the profits arising from the sale, lease, or other 
disposal of such natural products or of such right. On the same condition 
I agree to the cession of all waste lands, being lands at the time unoccupied 
by villages, cultivation, plantations, orchards, etc., which the British Govern¬ 
ment may wish to sell or lease as waste lands. 

9. I will not alienate to any person any property of the State, moveable 
or immoveable, which I possess or of which 1 may become possessed, as 
Chief of the State. 

10. I will cause such areas as may be defined by the British Govern¬ 
ment for that purpose, to be set aside for the growth of the trees, to supply 
building timber and firewood to the inhabitants of the State of Jirang. I 

ill take efficient measures to secure these areas against destruction by fire 
and jhuming. 

Fully understanding the terms of this agreement I hereby affix my hand 
and seal this 14U1 day of May 1883. 


His mark x (Sd.) U. Bang, 

Sirdar Jirang . 


Executed before me this day at Shillong by U. Bang, Sirdar of Jirang. 


(Sd.) W. S. Clarke, 
Deputy Commissioner . 


The 14th May 1883. 


No LXXXIX. 


Agreement of the Chief of Malai Sohmat,— 1869. 

I U, Shongnam Singh, Chief resident of Malai Sohmat, Ellaka Malai 
Sohmat, having been appointed to the Chiefship of the said Ellaka Malai 
Sohmat, hereby agree and promise that I will conduct myself agreeably to 
the following rules :— 

1 I consider myself under the orders and control of the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Khasi and jaintia Hills, and in the event of any 
disputes arising betw een .myself and the Chief of any other S ate, they bhall 
be decided by the Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, or 
any other duly authorised officer appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 

of Bengal, 












assuming - the proportions of a national revolt. On 
the 3rd of September the battering train reached Mul¬ 
tan, and Mulraj was instantly summoned to surrender. 
He replied with an open defiance. The town, which 
was strongly fortified, he held with 10,000 men. d he 
fort, a stronghold of exceptional strength, with walls 
forty feet high, and a ditch twenty feet wide, was 
garrisoned by 2,000; and fifty-two heavy guns hurled 
a storm of shot upon the assailants. A brilliant assault 
carried the outworks, though not without the loss of 
272 killed and wounded, and the British batteries then 
opened upon the town. But the general’s operations 
were suddenly suspended by the defection of Shir 
Sinh, who, on the 16th of September, went over to 
Mulraj, with all his troops and artillery. The attack¬ 
ing force was so weakened by this wholesale treachery 
that the siege was abandoned; and General YY hish 
abruptly withdrew to a secure position at Suruj Khund 
In the neighbourhood of the river, where ne entrem hod 
himself in all haste, and prepared to await the arrival 
°f reinforcements. 

Shir Sinh now issued a proclamation ‘ by com¬ 
mand of the holy guru,’ and under the seals ot nine of 
the chiefs in his army, of a religious war against the 
infidel Feringhis ; and he summoned all who ate the 
salt of the sovereign of the Ivhalsa, Dilip Sinh, to 
join the' holy standard upraised by Mulraj and himself, 
and to put every European to death.. I he flames of 
rebellion spread swiftly from end to end of the Punjab. 
1 hey were fanned by the chiefs who had professed the 
warmest fidelity to British rule, and by the veteran 
survivors of Aliwal and berozeshuhur, who still be¬ 
lieved in the final success of the ivhalsa. ihegovcie 
meat at Calcutta awoke at last to the gravity of the 
situation, which evoked in Lord Dalhousie the un¬ 
bounded energy that specially distinguished his cha- 
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Fully understanding the terms of the engagement, I hereby affix my 
hand and seal this ist November 1869. 



Seim of Malai Sohmat. 
Executed before me this ist November 1869. 


(Sd.) R. Stewart, 

Deputy Commissioner. 
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Gough was still Commander-in-cliief, but there was no 
Hardinge to restrain his impetuosity by the counsels 
of a cooler judgment. On the morning of the 16th of 
November he crossed the Ravi, and advanced towards 
the Chenab, where, at Ramnugur (or Ramnugger), Shir 
Sinh and his 15,000 warrior-fanatics were strongly 
posted. The mainbody occupied the right bank, and was 
skilfully covered by batteries armed with twenty-eight 
guns. The river was fordable at this point, and Shir Sink 
had thrown across itastrong detachment. Disregarding 
the formidable nature of the position, and disdaining to 
wait for his heavy artillery, Lord Gough, with all his old 
fire, dashed at the Sikhs on the left bank, meaning to 
drive them headlong across the river (November 22nd). 
AVjth twelve light field-guns he forced them to fall back; 
but Shir Sinh, from his batteries on the right bank, 
which reached a considerable elevation, so stormed 
upon the British artillery with shot and shell that, in 
turn, it was compelled to retire. But one gun and a 
Couple of waggons could not be got out of the sand; 
and the enemy watched their opportunity to pass the 
river in great numbers, and seize upon these trophies. 
Stung by the disgrace, Colonel William Havelock, of 
the 14th Dragoons, asked and obtained permission from 
Lord Gough to charge the Sikhs. Supported by the 
5th ca\ airy, under Colonel Cureton, he swept the bank 
clear with a great rush of horse and sabre; after which 
he hurled the enemy down into the river's sandy bed. 
Here, however, his horses sank deeply into the sand, 
and became exhausted by their efforts to answer the 
riders' spurs, while the Sikh artillery poured in upon 
the luckless troopers a destructive fire. There was no 
help for it but to retreat to the British position, many 
an empty saddle bearing sad witness to the uselessness 
of this gallant but wild exploit. Both Colonel Havelock 
and Colonel Cureton were among the slain. 
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A feature of Mr. Scott’s administration, traces of which still survive, 
was the settlement of the lands known- as the bibhagnamay\ots. _ There 
had been continual disputes between the Garos and the Bijm Raja over 
certain lands in the Duars or passes into the hills, from which it was allege 
the Raja was trying to oust the Garos. Accordingly in 1831 the Specia 
Commissioner framed the deed called the bibhagnama patra, under whic 1 
the Bijui Raja made over 21 plots of land in the Duaijto the Mahans 
(Garo Mitriar chates) concerned, through certain laskars. I hese laskars in 
turn executed nuchalih’Patras or recognizance bonds, in which they 
undertook to defend the passes against any Garo inroads^ M* =00“ 
arrangements did not, however, prevent the recurrence of disputes, which 
have continued to smoulder with occasional outbursts up to the presen 
time. 

In 1866, in consequence of the raids which, under the irritation caused 
by the attempts of the Mymensingh zamindars to levy rents in the hills, 
were constantly being perpetrated, the Garo hills were formed into a 
separate district and placed under the charge of a special of cer. 

number of villages submitted peaceably; but the independent tribes in the 

interior Icondnuing to raid upon Garos subject to the British Government, 
an expedition was sent against them in 1872, which ended in ^subjuga¬ 
tion of the whole country. In February and March 1881 a slight di t - 
bance took place near Bangalkhata at the north-west corner of the hills in 
consequence of the construction of a road, but it was speedily suppressed 
without bloodshed. 

In December 1902 there was a disturbance at Dalgoma. The Garos 
came down in large numbers and began a demonstration against the Lijm 
zainindar in connection with disputed rights over certain lands 1 hey were, 
however, dispersed by the police without bloodshed, and the ringleaders 
of the riot were imprisoned. The whole of the district, with the exception 
of a small tract of plains-land on the north, is now un cr me -xcusive 
management of the Deputy Commissioner, -and is free from the exactions 
of 'zamindars, the greater part of whose interests m tme area ormer > 
included in their zamindaris or tributary to them have bee 0 g. 0 

and extinguished. • 

The area of the Garo hills is 3,140 square miles; the population, 

according to the census of 1901, is 138,274- The reve " ue ' v 11c . IS 
principally derived from a house-tax, and in a less degree from >shenes 
forest produce and royalty on elephants, amounts to about Rs. 1,52,000 

a year. 
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ness, Shir Sinh suddenly broke up his camp, and 
removed his army, with their guns and stores, to a 
position on the Jhelum, even stronger than that which 
he had held on the Chenab. It is impossible not to 
admire the military capacity which the Sikh leader dis¬ 
played in all his movements, and the skill with which 
he chose and fortified his ground. 

A delay of several weeks followed, the blame of 
which must be about equally divided between the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-chief. The 
latter awoke at length to a perception of the fact that, 
during* his inaction, the enemy was daily receiving re¬ 
inforcements, and that, without some decisive blow, the 
war might be indefinitely prolonged. On the 12th of 
January, 1849, therefore, he left his encampment at 
Janiki, and advanced as far as Dingee. Next day he 
pushed forward with the view of turning the enemy s left 
at Russool, but the strength of their position induced 
him to hesitate. By this time he had learned that 
though the Sikhs did not excel in the attack, they, like 
the Turks, showed the most splendid qualities in the 
defence. On the 14th he advanced to Chillianwalla, 
whence it was possible to obtain a full view of the 
enemy’s lines. Shir Sinh had descended from hi- 
camp on the Russool heights, and massed his troops 
in the plain, with a dense jungle and much broken 
ground covering his front. The position was one of 
great natural strength, and Lord (rough saw that it 
would be wise to delay the assault until it had been 
accuralel) reconnoitred. Orders were issued loi the 
troops to pitch their tents, when a volley from some of 
the Sikh guns roused the British general’s old impetu- 
osity of spirit. He could not brook what seemed to 
him an insult to his flag, and he prepared for immedi.iic 
battle, though it was late in the day, and not. above 
two hours’ dav light remained. 
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8. When we go to the haths we will deposit our swords and knives and 
not carry the same into the market place; we will pay the market price 
for what we want and make no pretensions to payments, etc., and if any 
disturbance arises we will assist the servants of Government in restoring 
order; on our part we shall be exempted from the payment of agar Phoot 
and all other duties and abwabk. 

9. We now swear upon a skull and upon earth and salt and upon our 
swords that besides the thirteen skulls brought away from our villages and 
now produced, we and our people have no others, w*e further on the part 
of ourselves and for our brethren altogether do abjure the practice of keeping 
or of bringing and selling human heads, and we hereby consent that if even 
the fragment of a human skull shall hereafter be found in any of our villages 
that village shall be liable to be burnt and the whole of the inhabitants fined 
or otherwise punished as the Magistrate may direct. 

10. For the due performance of these articles of agreement we also 
hereby become mutually responsible for one another and all engage to 
produce before the Magistrate’s people at Tikree any one of our members 
who may fail to perform what is herein written. 

(Sd.) ASHONG. 

(Sd.) RAMRING. 

(Sd.) ROOMNING. 

(Sd.) ROOPSING. 

(Sd.) GONA. 

(Sd.) RANGDANG. 

(Sd.) GANTHY. 

(Sd.) CHOKDONG. 

(Sd.) KHEER SING. 
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involved in the jungle, it was decimated by a flank fire 
and saved only by the admirable conduct o t ic ie 

battery under Major Dawes. 

Turn we now to the part played by our cavalry m 
the fierce melee . Lord Gough had used it to protect 
the flanks of his infantry and extend his meagre line; 
but, in consequence, it was exposed to the tremencous 
fire of the Sikh artillery. ‘ On the right flank, says 
Marshman, * in prolongation of the infanti}, were pos e 
the 14th Dragoons, the 9th Lancers, and two native 
cavalry regiments. The troops of artillei y attac e o 
the brigade were planted in the rear, and could no 
therefore open fire from a single gun. This strong 
cavalry brigade was entrusted to Brigadier 1 ope, w 10 
had been an active officer in his youth, but was now 
unable to mount his horse without assistance. He 
was, moreover, of a fanciful and irritable temper, and 
obstinately wedded to his old-fashioned notions ot 
cavalry manoeuvre. He advanced his four regiments 
forward in a single line, and though the forest was 
dense, not a skirmisher was sent forward to explore the 
way, and no reserve or supporting column was provided 
against temporary reverse. As the line advanced, ir^ 
at a walk and then at a trot, it was broken up by trees 
and clumps of brushwood into numerous series of small 
sections, doubled behind each other. In uus .,uit.e 01 
things a small body of Sikh horse, intoxicated with 
drugs, rushed in a mass upon the centie, wouiu l.c t e 
brigadier, and caused a sensation of terror among the 
native cavalry which it was found impossible to coun 
teract. Just at this crisis, some one in the ranks of the 
14th Dragoons, whose name has never been ascer¬ 
tained, uttered the words, “ Threes about.’ 1 he regi¬ 
ment at once turned to the rear and moved off m con¬ 
fusion, and,,as the Sikh horse pressed on its track, 
galloped headlong in disgraceful panic through t c 
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firearms. Khonoma was razed to the ground; and its site occupied y 
British outpost. An agreement was taken from all villages to PJ 
in the shape of one maund of rice and one rupee per house to provide a 
c Prta i n amo unt of labour annually for State purposes; and to appo 
a headman who should be responsible for good order and for carrying ou 
the wishes of Government. 

After the close of this, the twelfth and last expedition, the: wb*t pohcy 
to be adopted in dealing with the Nagas was reconstdeted; and » F. y 
, 58 , it was finally decided that the Brhtsh pos, .on at Ko '™ a ” ricl 

retained, a regiment permanently 0 ( the district 

administered as British territory- S,nee that date the fitsto y ^ ^ 

shows the progressive establishment ot peace t, 

nru t submission of the Nagas to british ru e. 

' Soon after the formation of the Naga hills 

KMsax*?.r sm 

ntrld tdt 11 'Let 1 by CS£west 

" d as 

( a , T peak • eastward of this peak the watershed of the main range 
SSSL of *> Brahmaputra from those of the Iratva , 

St: 

mar; , 8 7 5 : Lieutenant Holcombe was n ordered ^ ^ ^ 

of 197 me " 80 wcre k,lled a ' K 5 P ” t °T in the massacre! the operations 
patched against the vtllages .mpheated n the , 

were completely successful and due -P- f O„ was^ted. ^ 

The principal tribes on the frontier o. Pf 

geographical order from west to east, are— 

1. Akas, 4 ■ Abors, 


2. Daftas, 

3. Mir is, 


5. Miskmis, 

6. Kkamptis, 


7. Singphos, 

8. Nagas, 
q. Lushais. 


It'/ i f trd f » f f 

1 Akas The Akas occupy the sub-Himalayan region as at cas as 
the Jsue o“ h ; river. This tribe is divided ,n.o two sectrons, 
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of British cavalry flying - before the enemy, and of a 
British army scarcely able by the most desperate exer¬ 
tions to snatch a victory from a wild Indian people. It 
was felt that our fame and influence in India had under ¬ 
gone a heavy blow; and the disaster was attributed 
very generally to the blunders ot the Commander-in- 
chief. The directors of the East India Company, with 
the concurrence of the government, resolved on recall¬ 
ing Lord Gough; and Sir Charles Napier , the conqueror 
of Sinde, was appointed to take his place. ith 
characteristic energy he left England within three days 
of his appointment, and in a few weeks arrived at 
Calcutta. But notwithstanding his rapid action, he 
arrived too late ; arrived to hear of a glorious victory 
at Guzerat, the capture of Multan, and the annexation 
of the Punjab. 


Before again challenging conclusions with the Sikh 
army, Lord Gough was compelled to wait until the 
reduction of Multan should leave General Whish at 
liberty to reinforce him. 

The reader will remember that, after the treacherous 
defection of Shir Sinh (September, 1848), General 
^Vhish withdrew to a secure position at Suruj-Khund, 
being unable with his small force to prosecute the siege 
of Multan. Three months elapsed before the Bombay 
authorities sent him the regiments necessary to bring 
his army up to a moderate strength. In the meantime 
Mulraj employed himself in laying in an abundant 
Stock of provisions, and repairing and < ng‘ the 

fortifications of the town and citadel. The Bombay 
di\ ision, 9,000 strong, reached Roreeon the Indus about 
the 18th of December; and, a week later, it arrived at 

* When ho would have excused himself on the plea of ill 
health, the Duke of Wellington said to him, ' It you do not go, t 
must/ 
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put upon them. A written agreement was entered into with the Kapaschor 
Chief in 1888, but the posayf as withheld for two years to see how they be¬ 
haved themselves. Their conduct having been satisfactory, their posa, 
amounting to Rs. 382, was paid to all the Kapaschor Chiefs in the cold 
weather of 1889-90; since that date British relations with both sections of the 
tribe have been uneventful. 

2. Daflas .—Next to the Akas come the Dallas, who, with the hill 
Miris and the Abors, occupy the whole of the rest of the sub-Himalayan 
hills until the Mishmi country is reached. These three races speak 
languages which ar'* said to be mutually intelligible, and they are evidently 
nearly akin. The Daflas and Miris were, like the Akas, in receipt of posa , 
or pensionary allowance, under the Assam Government, as a condition of 
their refraining from aggression on the northern tracts of Darrang and 
Lakhimpur ; these allowances have been continued by the British Gov¬ 
ernment. The Daflas are divided into two sects, called the Paschim 
or western Daflas, and the Tagin Daflas who live to the east ci these. 
For many years the Daflas have been quiet neighbours. Previous to 
1837 their raids on the frontier were numerous; but in that year the 
system of annual pensions was settled. The only occasions since then 
when they have given trouble were in 1872 and 1873, when the Tagin 
Daflas broke the peace by seizing some plains Daflas who were believed 
by them to have caused sickness in the hills. These outrages were first 
punished by a blockade; but as the surrender of the captives was not 
thereby secured, an expedition was sent into the hills north of the 
Dikhrang river in the cold weather of 1874-75, and this was followed by the 
release of the prisoners and the submission of the tribe. Since then, the 
relations of the British with the Daflas have^ been peaceful. Considerable 
numbers of this people have settled in the plains of Darrang and Lakhimpur. 
In 1883 Colonel Woodthorpe, R.E., who was sent to survey part of the 
country, met with a favourable reception. The posa of the Miiipathai Daflas, 
amounting to about Rs. 800, was stopped in 1904 on account of their action 
in looting an European elephant mahaldar’s stockade and kidnapping four 
men. This punishment is to remain in force until the tribe makes humble 

submission. 

3 Miris. — The Miris are a quiet and inoffensive race, ihey received 
an annual allowance in money, salt and rum. It > s believed that they 
stand in some sort of servile relation to the Abors, to avoid which large 
numbers of this tribe have settled in upper Assam as British subjects. 
Retaining their own language among themselves, they also speak Assamese, 
10 which & is due the name by which they are known in Assam (Mtrt or 
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Milt meaning ‘go-between or interpreters'), as they form a channel of com¬ 
munication with the Abors of the hills. 

4. Abo?*s .—The Abors, who call themselves Padam, occupy the hills 
east of the Miris as far as the Dihong river. They bear a different character 
from these latter, and the want of population on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra from opposite Dibrugarh to Sadiya is chiefly due to dread of 
their raids. Their principal villages are in the hills "about the course of 
the Dihong, but several recent settlements have been founded on the plains. 
Murders and outrages committed by them on Government rayats, in some 
cases close to the head-quarters station of Dibrugarh, have led to several 
punitive expeditions against them. In 1858 a force was sent to punish 
the massacre of a Bihia village by the Bhor Meyong Abors, but was not 
successful in its object. In 1859 another expedition was sent, and met 
with better fortune. In 1861 a further massacre of Bihias, a few miles 
from Dibrugarh on the south side of the Brahmaputra, occurred. This was 
followed by preparations for establishing a line of outposts along the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra, connected by a road, to guard against such 
attacks m future. 1 he Abors appear to have been impressed by these 
operations ; they made overtures which were responded to, and a meeting 
took place in November 1862 between them and the Deputy Commissioner. 
An Agreement (No. XCIII) was here arranged with eight communities of 
the tribe, promising them, on condition of good behaviour, an annual allow¬ 
ance of iron hoes, salt, rum, opium, and tobacco. Subsequently, in November 
1062 and in January 1863, other powerful villages made similar Agreements 
(No. \CI\ j; the one last concluded was made with the remaining communi¬ 
ties in April 1866 (No. XCV). The dues in kind stipulated for in these 
engagements were commuted in 1877 t° money payments aggregating Rs. 
3,312 a year, but the distribution of this amount among the different tribes is 
subject to variation. Payment is generally made at Sadiya. Both the agree¬ 
ments of 1862 recite that British territory extends to the foot of the 
hills. 

In 1881 it was apprehended that certain Abor villages, who had 
expressed an intention to cross the Dihong river and settle upon the hills 
beneath those occupied by the Chulikata Mishmis, would carry their hosti¬ 
lities wdth the latter tribe into British territory, and cut them off from access 
fo Sadiya. As the relations between the British Government and the 
Mishmis were then friendly, it was determined to prevent the execution of this 
plan by establishing a post at Nizamghat, where the Dihong river issues from 
the hills north of Sadiya, and another lower down, opposite the Abor village 
°f Bomjur. The occupation was carried out by a mixed force of troops and 
you I?, 15 
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police. The posts were held through the cold weather of 1881-82, and were 
again occupied in 1882-83. The measure was completely successful in 
effecting its object; no overt opposition was offered by the Abors; and 
although there were threats and rumours of hostile preparations from the 
more warlike (and distant) villages, no active measures were taken to give 
effect to them. The posts have been held continuously since 1883, but are 
abandoned annually during the rainy season. 

In November 1882 the Government of India sanctioned the appointment 
of an officer at. Sadiya to control the relations of Government with the 
Abors in particular, and also with all the tribes bordering on Sadiya, i.e., the 
Aliris, Mishmis, Singphos, and Khamptis. 

In 1888-89 a somewhat serious case occurred in connection with the 
Meyong Abors, two of whose villages had combined and murdered four 
British subjects, Miris, whom they had induced to go beyond the inner 
line; and there were also not wanting signs of unrest among the other 
Abor tribes. Enquiries showed that the object of the Meyongs was to 
obtain posa, and a blockade of the whole of the Meyong and Passi Abors was 
accordingly ordered, with the result that the offending villages expressed 
regret for the outrage and paid a fine. The increasing insolence of the 
Abors culminated in attacks on parties of military police patrolling in the 
vicinity of Sadiya in November and December 1893. In January 1894 an 
expedition w r as sent against them. The expeditionary force occupied in 
succession the villages of Bomjur, Dambuk, Mimasipu, and Silluk. After 
visiting the villages of Membu and Padu an attempt was made to reach 
Damroh the stronghold and capital of the Padam Abors. This was unsuc¬ 
cessful owing to a disaster which overtook a small party left at Bordak in 
charge of supplies, due to the treachery of the villagers of Padu and Membu, 
who had professed to be friendly. Rumours of the catastrophe and shortness 
0! provisions necessitated the return of the column advancing on Damroh. 
The treacherous villages were afterwards re-visited and adequately punished. 
The Government of India sanctioned the imposition of a blockade against the 
Abois, the Passis, and the Mishmis in August 1894. The blockade of the 
Passis was raised during 1896, and that of the Mishmis in 1897, the Bor Abor 
blockade being continued till 1900. 

5. Mishmis.— The Mishmis, who occupy the hills from the Dihong to 
the Bramakund, in the north-eastern corner of the valley, are divided into 
three tribes, called respectively the Chulikata or crop-haired Mishmis, the 
Tain or Digaru Mishmis, and the Mizhuor Midhi Mishmis. The first-named 
have on several occasionsattacked Khampti settlements in the neighbourhood 
of Sadiya, and have threatened to give trouble. Of late years, however, they 
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effected in the situation of the army at Chillianwalla. 
For many a month it had kept watch and ward over the 
Sikhs, who lay on the entrenched heights ot Russool ; 
but on the 6th of February it became generally under¬ 
stood that Shir Sinh, with the military tact he always 
displayed, had moved from Russool, turned the British 
right, and was marching upon Lahore. Lord Gough 
immediately ordered General Gilbert to reconnoitre the 
Sikh position ; he found it silent and desolate. Either 
from want of supplies, or to satisfy the martial impa¬ 
tience of his warriors, Shir Sinh had moved on to 
Guzerat, and even thrown a portion of his army across 
the Chenab at Wuzirabad. Had he pushed rapidly for¬ 
ward he might have crushed General Whish’s brigades 
in succession, and decided the issue of the campaign. 
But lie grew alarmed at his own audacity, recalled the 
troops he had sent across the Chenab, and gave time 
for General Whish to seize and guard all the fords. 
•Thereupon he concentrated his forces at Guzerat, which 
was associated with some traditions of good fortune, 
and prepared to meet the British attack. On the 20th 
of February the junction of General Whish with Lord 
Gough was complete, and he immediately advanced, at 
the head of 20,000 men, with a hundred pieces of cannon, 
to bring the enemy to battle. 

From a reconnaissance made by General Cheape, 
an able and experienced engineering officer, it was ap¬ 
pertained that Shir Sinh’s army numbered 50,000 men, 
with sixty guns, and was posted, in the form of acrescent, 
in front of the walled town of Guzerat. On the right 
it was protected by the deep, dry bed oi the Dwara, 
which pursues a tortuous course round two sides of the 
town, diverging to a considerable distance on the north 
and west sides, and then striking to the south across 
the British position. A deep, narrow, and wet nullah, 
running from the east of the town, and falling into the 
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guards and attendants. The hostilities which followed ended in the 
transportation of the Khampti Chief’s son and his followers to a distant 
part of British territory. In 1843 some Chiefs of this race surrendered on 
conditions (No. XCVII), and were again allowed to settle about Sadiya; 
and in 1850 a new immigration from Bor Khampti took place. The 
Khamptis living’about Sadiya . and Saikwa are British rayats, and pay 
revenue, Those living on the Tengapani beyond the inner line ac¬ 
knowledge allegiance to the British Government, but pay no revenue. A 
small force of 24 men, known as the Khampti volunteers, were formerly 
employed for the protection of the villages about Sadiya. They recei. ed a 
trifling yearly pay from Government, and were supplied with guns and 
ammunition. They were disbanded by the Chief Commissioner in 1886 
and pensioned off, their services being no longer required. 

The Phakials, who are chiefly settled on the Buri Dihing river, are 
almost undistinguishable in dress, manners and language, from the 
Khamptis. They are, in fact, but a separate body of immigrants from the 
same country. 

7. Singphos .—The Singphos, who live intermixed with the Khamptis 
on the new and old Dihings, the Tengapani, and the mountains beyond, 
are only an outlying branch from the main race, who occupy in force the hilly 
country between the Patkoi and the Chindwin river and the tracts near the 
head-waters and confluence of the Irawadi,.and who were nominally sub¬ 
ject to the King of Burma. To the Burmese they are known as Kachins; 
and Singpo (or Chingpaw) is but the word in their language meaning 
« man ”. they are apparently related to the adjacent Naga tribes, to whom, 
however, they stand in the position of masters and superiors. 

The Singphos are recent arrivals in Assam, having made their appear¬ 
ance at the head df the valley during the troubles of Raja Gaurinath Singh 
with the Moamarias about 1793. It was through their country that the 
Burmese invaders passed into Assam in 1818 and 1822; and the ravages 
of the Singphos added to those of the Burmese contributed greatly to the 
depopulation of the Matak country and Sibsagar. When Assam was 
conquered from the Burmese, the Chiefs of the Singphos, after several- 
engagements with Government troops, tendered their allegiance, and entered 
into Agreements in 1826 (No. XCVIII) and in 1836 (No. XCIX) not to disturb 
the peace of the frontier. Great numbers of Assamese slaves, who had 
been carried off by them in the early years of the century, were released, 
and the wealth and power of the tribe in this manner much reduced. In 
1839 they joined the Khamptis in their attack on Sadiya; but by 1842 they 
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in a second line, in reserve, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Brind. 

‘ My right flank was protected by Brigadiers Hear- 
sey and Lockwood’s brigades of cavalry, with Captain 
Warren’s troop of horse artillery. 

‘ The 5th and 6th light cavalry, with the Bombay 
light field battery, and the 45th and 69th regiments, 
under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Mercer, 
most effectually protected my rear and baggage. 

* With my right wing, I proposed penetrating the 
centre of the enemy’s line, so as to turn the position ot 
their force in rear of the nullah, and thus enable my left 
wing to cross it with little loss; and, in co-operation 
with my right, to double upon the centre the wings ot 
the enemy’s force opposed to them.’ 

Lord Gough continues: 

‘At half-past seven o’clock the army advanced 
(February 21 st) in the order described, with the precision 
of a parade movement. The enemy opened their fire 
at a very long distance, which exposed to my artillery 
both the position and range of their guns. I halted the 
infantry just out of fire, and advanced the whole of my 
artillery, covered by skirmishers. 

* The cannonade now opened upon the enemy wa 
the most magnificent I ever witnessed, and as terrible 
in its effects.’ 


In the Sikh camp at this time was Major George 
Lawrence, whom Chuttur Sinh had taken prisoner at 
Peshawer. He was treated very courteously by the 
Sikh chiefs,and in conversation with him they frequently 
remarked on the folly of the English leader in making 
little or no use of his formidable artillery, and pushing 
forward his infantry to the very mouths of the hostile 
guns. Being allowed to visit on parole his brother. Sir 
Henry Lawrence, at Lahore, he repeated this shrewd 
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On this frontier a system prevails by which the Nagas of each group have 
allotted to them certain Assamese agents, called kotokis ) who manage small 
plots of revenue free-land, called Naga khats ) on behalf of the tribes. When 
the attendance of the Chiefs in the hills is required for any purpose, they are 
summoned through these kotokis. If satisfaction for robberies and other 
outrages is not in this way obtained, the Duar or pass through which the 
tribe visit the plains is blocked, and no one is allowed to come down or go 
up. This system has rarely failed to secure reparation, and, on the whole, 
the conduct of the Nagas on this frontier, when left to themselves, has been 
peaceable and quiet, so far as the settled lands of the plains are concerned. 
Among themselves, however, their feuds are incessant, and are only com¬ 
posed to break out anew. 

The Naga country up to the Patkoi range is nominally British territory 
by inheritance from the rulers of Assam, and was recognised as such in 
treaties with Burma. It has from time to time been explored by survey 
parties, and on one of these occasions, in February 1875, 3 party sent into 
the hills south of Jaipur was treacherously attacked at Ninu, a village four 
marches from the plains up the valley of the Disang, and Lieutenant 
Holcombe, the Assistant Commissioner, accompanying the party, with 80 
coolies and followers, was killed, Captain Badgley the survey officer, and 50 
others being wounded. This outrage led to a punitive expedition, resulting 
in' the capture and destruction of the villages which took part in the 
massacre. During the same season the survey party in the western Naga 
hills was attacked by Nagas; and in December 1875 Captain Butler, the 
Political Agent, who was accompanying the survey party, was again 
attacked near the Lhota Naga village of Pangti, and received a wound of 
which he died a few days later. The village was at once destroyed by the 
force which accompanied the survey party. 

in 1883 and 1884 the Nagas on the Sibsagar frontier committed three 
outrages within the British border on account of inter-tribal 01 inter-village 
disputes. Although these outrages were punished, yet the feuds on the 
borders of the Sibsagar and Naga hills districts continued, and it was 
found necessary in 1884-85 to send a considerable militaiy fojce into the 
country included between these districts and the Dikhu river,- no oppo¬ 
sition was, however, encountered. It was subsequently considered ad- 
visible to place a portion of this country, lying to the west of the Dikhu, 
under the political control of the Deputy Commissioner oi the Naga Hills, 
whose action was, however, to be confined to a yearly visit. Alter a series 
of expeditions, necessitated by the continued lawlessness of the tribes, the 
whole question as to the manner in which this tract should be controlled 
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slaughter, and the guns in position carried; the camp 
was captured, the enemy routed in every direction, and 
the right wing passed in pursuit to the eastward ot 
the town of Guzerat, while the left wing swept onward 

to the westward. . 

< The retreat of the Sikh army, thus hotly pressed, 
soon became a perfect flight; all arms dispersing o\ci 
the country, rapidly pursued by our troops foi a distance 
of twelve miles, their track strewed with their wounded, 
their arms, and military equipments, which they t rew 
away to conceal that they were soldiers. 

Before the battle was over, a body of Sikh horse, 
supported by 1,500 Afghan cavalry under Akram Khan, 
rode down upon the flank and rear of Genera^ ac ■>. 
well’s cavalry brigade. The Sinde horse (who had been 
created and disciplined by Sir Charles Napier) an t ~ 
9th Lancers, were thrown out against them, an a ter 
some hot sabre work sent them reeling back to their 
lines, with many empty saddles and the kiss o severa 

standards. , , 

The pursuit of the broken Khalsa army was ta en 
up by the cavalry, who plunged in among the disordered 
masses with relentless ardour, never drawing uan cl 
pausing for breath until half-past four, when their ‘ 1 ale 
of death’had carried them fifteen miles beyond Guzerat. 
Next morning the chase was taken up by that veteran 
cavalier, le plus brave sabreuroi the Anglo Indian ar m>, 
Sir Walter Gilbert; while Brigadier-general Campbell's 
division of infantry continued the pursuit in the direc¬ 
tion of Bosuber, and a body of cavalry, under Colonel 
Bradford, pushed on several miles into the lulls. 1 he 
Khalsa army v as utterly broken up, and the Sikh chn.ts 
Saw that no course was open to them but submission. 
On the 5th they gave up all their prisoners, on the 8th 
they negotiated with Sir Walter, and on the 12th they 
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No XCI. 

An Agreement entered into by the Tagi Rajah of the Aka 
Purbat, dated 26th Maug 1250 B. E. 


Although I entered into an Agreement on the 28th January 1842 A. D., 
that I should in no way injure the ryots in my dealings with them, and have 
received from the British Government, since 1842, a Pension of 20 Rupees, 
and traded in all the villages in Chardoar. It being now considered that 
my trading in this way is oppressive to the ryots, and therefore required to 
be discontinued, I bind myself to confine my trade to the established 
market places at Lah^barree and Baleepara, and to adhere to the following 
terms:— 

1st. —Myself, with my tribe, will confine ourselves in our trade exclu¬ 
sively to the markets in Lahabarree, Baleepara, and Tezpor. We will not, 
as heretofore, deal with the ryots in their private houses. 

2 nd .—I will be careful that none of my Tribe commit any act of oppres¬ 
sion in the British territories. 

3 rd -We will apply to the British Courts for redress in our grievances, 
and never take the law in otir own hands. 

4th .—From the date of this Agreement I bind myself to abide by the 
foregoing terms, on condition that the following pensions are regularly 
paid 

To Seemkolee Aka Rajah . 0 • • ♦ 3 2 Rupees. 

To Soomo Rajah *•••••• 3 2 » 

To Nesoo Rajah « 4 0 • • . * 26 „ 


Total . 1 20 


j(k .—In the event of my infringing any of the foregoing terms, 1 
subject myself to the loss of my Pension of 20 Rupees, and shall also forfeit 

the privilege of visiting the Plains. 

b (True translation.) 

Frans Jenkins, 

Agent, Governor-General. / 

No. XCII. 

An Agreement * entered into by Changjoe, Hazaree 
Khowai-i Aka Rajah, Chang Sumly Hazaree 
Khowah, Kabooloo Hazaree Khowah Aka Rajah, 
and Nijum Kapasorah Aka Rajah, on the 29th Maug 
1250 B. E. 

We herebv sw ear, according to our customs, by' taking in our hands the 
skin of a tiger, that of a bear, and elephant's dung, and by killing a fowl, 
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their conquest. There could be but one result, the 
annexation of the Punjab to the Anglo-Indian empiie. 
By a proclamation dated March 30th, 1849* Lord Dal- 
housie declared this annexation to be complete. 

‘ For many years,’ he added, ‘ in the time of the 
Maharaja Ranjit Sinh, peace and friendship prevailed 
between the British nation and the Sikhs. When Ranjit 
Sinh was dead, and his wisdom no longer guided the 
counsels of the state, the sirdars and the Khalsa arm) , 
without provocation and without cause, suddenly invaded 
the British territories. Their army was again and again 
defeated. They were driven with slaughter and in 
shame from the country they had invaded, and at the 
gates of Lahore the Maharaja Dhilip Sinh tendeied 
to the Governor-General the submission of himself and 
his chiefs, and solicited the clemency of the British 
government. The Governor-General extended the 
clemency of his government to the state of Lahore ; he 
generously spared the kingdom which he had acquired 
a just right to subvert; and, the Maharaja having been 
replaced on the throne, treaties of friendship were 
formed between the states.’ 

After recapitulating the misdeeds of the Sikhs ai d 
their broken promises, Lord Dalhousie continued . 

5 Finally, the army of the state and the whole Sikh 
people, joined by many ot the sirdars in the Punjab 
who signed the treaties, and led by a number of the 
regency itself, have risen in arms against us, and have 
waged a fierce and bloody war for the proclaimed pur¬ 
pose of destroying the British and their power. 1 he 
government o ! India formally declared that it desiied 
no further conquest, and it proved by its acts the sin¬ 
cerity of its professions. The government 01 India 
hn ; no sire for conquest now; but it is bound, in its 
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Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Luckhimpoor has been authorized to proceed in this matter, an Engagement 
to the following effect has been entered into with the Meyong Abors this 5th 
day of November A.D. 1862 at Camp Lalee Mookh:— 


Article i. 


Offences committed by the Meyong Abors in a time of hostility towards 
the British Government, and for which the assembled heads of villages have 
sued for pardon, are overlooked and peace is re-established. 

Article 2. 

The limit of the British territory which extends to the foot of the hills 
is recognized by the Meyong Abors, who hereby engage to respect it. 


Article 3. 


The British Government will take up positions on the frontier in the 
plains, will establish stations, post guards, or construct forts, or open roads, 
as may be deemed expedient, and the Meyong Abors will not take umbrage 
at such arrangements, or have any voice in such matters. 

Article 4. 

The Meyong Abors recognize all persons residing in the plains in the 
vicinity of the Meyong Hills as British subjects. 

Article 5. 

The Meyong Abors engage not to molest or to cross the frontier for the 
purpose of molesting residents in the British territory. 


Article 6. 




Article 7. 


light. 
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Article 9. 

The Meyong Abors engage not to cultivate opium in the British terri¬ 
tory or to import it. 

$ 

Article 10. 


'Jn event of any grievance arising or any dispute taking place between 
u. eyong Abors and the British territory, the Abors will refrain from 
taking the law into their own hands, but they will appeal to the Deputy 
Commissioner for redress and abide by his decision. 


Article i'i. 

, To enable the Meyong Abors of the eight khels or communities, who 
submit to this engagement, to keep up a Police for preventing any maraud¬ 
ers trom resorting to the plains for sinister purposes, and to enable 
iem to take measures for arresting any offenders, the Deputy Commissioner 
on behalf of the British Government, agrees that the communities referred 
to shall receive yearly the following articles :— 

100 Iron hoes (one hundred). go Bottles of rum (eighty). 

30 I Taunda of salt (thirty). 2 Seers of Abkaree opium (two). 

2 Maunds of tobacco (two). 

Article 12. 

n ar J-* c l es Referred to above, which will be delivered for the first year 

* e S1 |> nin g 01 this engagement, will hereafter be delivered from year to 
\ . 0 e rc P res 6ntatives of the eight khels or communities of the Meyong 

\i 0I | S k aS a ‘ oresai( I on their meeting the Deputy Commissioner at Lalce 
00 or at any other convenient place on the Meyong Doar side. 

Article 13. . 

On the occasion of meeting the Deputy Commissioner, the Meyong 
Abors' in earnest of their continued friendly feeling, engage to make a 
tribute offering of a mithun, pigs, and fowls, in exchange for which they 
will obtain usual suitable acknowledgments. 

Article 14. 

In event of Meyong Abors infringing or failing to act up to any of the 
provisions of this engagement, it will be considered null and void, and will 
no longer have effect. 

Article 15. 

The original of the above engagement, which is drawn up in English, 
will remain with the Deputy Commissioner of Lu< khimpoor, Upper Assam, 
and a counterpart or copy will be furnished to the subscribing Meyom’ 
Abors, 7 0 
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Article 16. 

In ratification of the above engagement contained in fifteen paragraphs 
the Deputy Commissioner of Luckhimpoor, Assam, on behalf of the British 
Government, puts his hand and seal, and the recognised headmen or Chiefs 
of the eight khels or communities of the Meyong Abors affix their signatures 
or marks, this 5th day of November A.D. 1862. 


Seal. 


(Sd.) H. S. Bivar, Major, 

Depy. Commr., ist Class, Luckhimpoor, 
and Agent, Govr.-Genl., North-East Frontier. 


On behalf of the community of Munkoo 


)) 

)) 

f) 


1 ) 

)) 

)) 

)> 


On behalf of the community of Bokoong .« 


)) 

J) 

)) 

)) 


)) 

t) 

a 

)) 


r Lomiur Gham, his mark 
Taukoor 
Yabang 
Chapeur 
Taying 

f Pooruding Gham, his mark 
J Azragi „ „ 

I Kakoh 

On behalf of the community of Ramkong .•{ Kol ; ng 

j Goling 
l^Daling 

'Moozung Gham, his mark 
Sootam 
Gandal 
Bidoo 
Takoor 
^Yaleng 

i Kerie Gham, his mark 
Taddang „ „ 

Tuttoo „ < „ 

Tassee Gham, his mark 
Somuing 
Takokh 
Taneeh 
Takoom 
Takor 
Loling 
^Lomeh 

Basing Gham, his mark 
( Taming Gham, his mark 
\ Takir 
"i Tussif 
(_ Dookang 

1 Looking Gham, his mark 
• l Taying „ „ 


On behalf of the community of Kemi 


On behalf of the community of Lekang 
On behalf of the village of Galong . 

On behalf of the village of Ledoom 
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guilty; he was sentenced to imprisonment for life, 
but died shortly afterwards. Honours were liberally 
bestowed on the principal agents in the conquest o t le 
Punjab. The Governor-General was elevated to a jnar- 
quisate, Lord Gough to a viscounty ; Generals Gilbert 
and Thackwell received the grand cross of the Bath, 
and Generals Campbell, Wheeler, and Cheape wue 

made knight commanders. 

The administration of the Punjab was entrusted 
by Lord Dalhousie to a board of three members whose 
powers were of the most extensive character. Sit 1 leni> 
Lawrence was president; associated with him were 
his brother, Mr. John Lawrence, who had already made 
his mark in the civil service, and Mr. Mansel.* They 
were assisted by a band of energetic young officets, 
who, under their direction, speedily introduced order 
into the chaotic disorder of Punjabi society. The work 
done in three or four years, and the work contemplated, 
will best be understood from Sir Henry Lawrence s 
own words: 

‘ We wish to make the basis of our rule a light 
and agreeable assessment; a strong and vigorous, 
though uninterfering police, and a quiet hearing m a 
civil and other cases. ... We have hunted down a 
the dacoits [a confederacy of armed robbers and mur¬ 
derers]. During the first year we hanged nearly a 
hundred, six and eight at a time, and thereby struck 
such a terror that dacoity is now more rare than in an} 
part of India. In civil justice we have not been so 
successful, or in putting down petty crime ; but we are 
Striving hard to simplify matters, and bring justice 
home to the poor. In seven years we shall have a 
splendid canal, with four great branches from the hills 
close down to Multan, and in two years we shall ha\e 

0 Afterward;, replaced by Mr. (now Sir Robert) Montgomery. 
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Article 5. 

The communication across the frontier will be free for the Abors and 
for residents in the British territory going to the Abor villages for the pur¬ 
pose of trade or other friendly objects. 

Article 6. 

The Abors shall have access, as heretofore, to markets and places of 
trade in the British territory they may think fit to resort to ; but when 
trading, they, the Abors, engage not to come armed with their spear, bows, 
and arrows, but merely to carry their daos. 

Article 7. 

Any Abors settling or occupying lands in the British territory engage to 
pay such revenue to Government as may be fixed upon, the demand, in the 
first instance, to be light. 

Article 8. 

The Abors engage not to cultivate opium in the British territory or to 
import it. 


Article 9. 

In event of the Abors having any grievance, or in case of any dispute 
arising between them and British subjects, the Abors will refrain from taking 
the law into their own hands ; but they will in all cases appeal to the 
Deputy Commissioner and abide by his decision. 

Article 10. 

To enable the Abors of tfie clans or communities mentioned in the 
preamble to keep a Police for preventing any marauders from resorting to 
the plains for sinister purposes, and to enable them to take measures for 
arresting any offenders, the Deputy Commissioner, on behalf of the British 
Government, undertakes that the Abor communities referred to shall receive 
yearly the following articles : — 

One hundred iron hoes. 

Forty maunds of salt. 

One hundred bottles of rum. 

Two maunds of tobacco. 

Article ii. 

The articles referred to above, which will be delivered for the first year 
on the signing of this Engagement, will hereafter be delivered from year to 
year to the representatives of the communities or clans named in the pream- 

able, 
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will be wiped off. Serais are at every stage on our 
new main roads, and police posts at every two or three 
miles. We are inquiring into education, and have got 
up a good English and vernacular school at Amritsir, 
where 160 boys and men attend, many of whom already 
speak and write English. 1 am very anxious to extend 
vernacular education, and to educate Punjabis for the 
public service, for engineering, and for medical and 
surgical' offices.* 

Of his personal labours Sir Henry gave the follow¬ 
ing interesting account: 

‘ I have been twice all round the Punjab, visiting 
every station, and staying at each a few days. I have 
not missed one; and though 1 have not travelled in 
the usual style of Indian governors, or indeed in the 
style of most collectors, I have managed to see every¬ 
thing^ from the bottom of the salt mines at rindadecn 
Khan and Kohat to Ladakh and Isharde, on Gholab 
^iinh’s frontier. Each year I have travelled three or 
four months, each day riding usually about thirty or 
forty miles, with light tents, and sometimes for days 
with none at all. Thus, last cold weather, I rode clo e 
round all the frontier, visitingevery point ol interest, and 
a ll our posts, small and great, and riding through most 
°1 the passes, from Hazara, by Yussofzye, Peshaiver, 
Lohat, and the Derajat, down to the Sind • border. 
Each day we marched fifteen or twenty miles, sending 
tents on direct to the next ground, and ourselves riding 
long circuits, or from the new ground visiting points 
7 'ght or left. At stations, or where anyth in g was going 
°n, we halted one, two, or three days, visiting the public 
offices, gaols, bazaars, &c, receiving visitors of all ranks, 
mid inspecting the Punjab regiments and police,and re 
O'nving petiti tfp s. which laiter were a daily occurrence, 
Sometimes a couple of hundred coming in. What- 
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2. We agree to abide by the provisions of the Abor Treaties of 
1862-63, on condition that we receive from Government yearly to defray our 
expenses, we preserving the tranquillity of our frontier, the following 
articles :—Salt (60) sixty maunds; iron hoes (120) one hundred and twenty; 
rum (too) one hundred bottles ; tobacco (3) three maunds ; opium (2) two 
seers. 

3. Should we at any time transgress the provisions of the above 
Treaties, the same to be null and void. 

4. In ratification *f this Agreement we hereto affix our signatures or 
marks. 


For Lalam Gam 

. + 

his mark 

Soosoo Gam • 

. 4 

ditto. 

Ikirug Gam 

. + 

ditto. 

Moohing Gam 

. + 

ditto. 

Liloot Gam 

. + 

ditto. 

Lingkong Gam 

. 4 - 

ditto. 

Loothing Gam 

. . . 4 * 

ditto. 

Maling Gam . 

. + 

ditto. 

Likoh Gam 

. 4 

ditto. 

Tinteh Gam , 

. • • + 

ditto. 

Tinkoli Gam . 

. + 

ditto. 

"Linkoh Gam . 

. . . + 

ditto. 

Boomoot Gam 

. + 

ditto. 

Koonang Gam 

. 4 - 

• ditto. 


Before me, this fifth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 

(Sd.) W. W. Hume, Lieut., 
District Superintendent of Police, Luckhimpoor. 


No. XCVI. 

* Translation of ICuboolyut of Suddeya Khowah 

Gohain,— 1826. 

Salan Suddeya Khowah Gahain makes the following Agreement :«•=» 
1 am made Khowah Huddah of Suddeya for the purpose that I perform all 
the duties of the Company, and which 1 agree by this writing to do. The 12 
Sirings under me have 43 Gotes of 3 Pykes, and of Khamtees there are 40 
and 1 Poa, and of Dooms there are 12 Gotes 1 Poa—total 95 Gotes 2 I oa. 
Of these the Siring Burooah has 1 Gote 1 Poa and_8 Gotes of Siksops, 











tration. He was less disposed than Sir I Ienry to sympa¬ 
thise with the sirdars and privileged classes, and agreed 
with John Lawrence that the interests of the whole 
tax-paying community demanded the chief care of the 
government. Moreover, he seems to have been dis¬ 
satisfied with the system of an administrative board, 
and to have thought that the time had come tor placing 
the government of the Punjab in the hands of a single 
commissioner, and that commissioner a civilian. In 
these circumstances, Sir Henry Lawrence and his 
brother offered their resignations. As might have 
been expected, the Govern or-General accepted that of 
the former, with whom he disagreed, but marked his 
Sense of his high character and abilities by appoint¬ 
ing him resident in Rajputana. John Lawrence was 
nominated to the chief commissionership of the Punjab. 
In this position he had full scope for the exercise ot 
his rare administrative powers and mastery over men. 
I he Punjab became one of the most contented and 
prosperous of Indian provinces ; the Sikhs furnished 
°ur Indian army with its bravest and trustiest soldiers. 
When the great Sepoy Mutiny broke out, no disloyalty 
raised its head within the borders ot Sir John Law¬ 
rence’s rule. He was able to denude himself of Euro¬ 
pean troops and hurry them to swell the small army 
besieging Delhi, while he raised regiment after regi¬ 
ment of Sikhs, who proved entirely faithful to the British 
Hag, and cheerfully executed whatever service was 
demanded of them. The settlement and pacification 
ol the Punjab is assuredly one of the most remarkable 
works achieved by Anglo-Indian statesmen ; and is at 
mice the result and the justification of the policy pur- 
•stuxl by the Indian government But fortunate was 
that government in the possession of such agents to 
execute its policy as Henry and John Lawrence.* 

* ‘ t he country which h:ui thus fall 'll by right of conquest into 
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3 rd.— We further engage that we shall desist from trafficking in slaves 
according to the regulations of Government generally. 

4th — All petty crimes and offences occurring amongst ourselves shall be 
settled bv the Chiefs of the villages, but in all heinous offences, such as 
robbery, murder, dacoity, wounding, and counterfeiting the coin, we promise 
to make over the offenders to the Political Agent, with their respective 
witnesses for trial; and disputes between the heads of the different villages 
or clans shall also be referred to the same authority. 

rfk— At the expiration of ten years the whole of our engagements will 
be subject to a revision and alteration, as it may seem best to His Lordship 
to determine on. 

6th. —Should V c or any of the Khamtees in any way depart from the 
faithful adherence of the above Agreement, and commit any acts of violence, 
we shall be subject to be driven out of the Province, and be without further 
excuse 

(True translation.) 

Frans Jenkins, 

Agent, Governor-General. 


No. XCVIII. 

Translation of an Agreement in the Assamese language 
executed to the British Government by the Singphoe 
Chiefs,— 1826. 

Whereas we, the Singphoe Chiefs, named Bum, Koomjoy, Meejong 
Tow Chowkhen, Jowrah, Jowdoo, Chow, Chumun, Neengun, Tangrung, 
Chowbah, Chamuta, Chowrah, Chowdoo, Choukam, Koomring, &c., ai e unr <,r 
the subjection of the British Government, we execute this Agreement to Mr 
David Scott, the Agent to the Governor-General, and hereby engage to 
adhere to the following terms, viz. — 

1st. —Assam being now under the sway of the British Government^ we 
and our dependent Singphoes, who were subjects of the Assam State 
acknowledge subjection to that Government. We agree not to side with the 
Burmese or any other King to commit any aggression whatever, but we will 
obey the orders of the British Government. 

2nd —Whenever a British Force may march to Assam to protect it 
from foreign aggression, rve will supply ttat Fore. 

repair roads for them, and execute every order that may be issued to us. 
We should on our doing so be protected by that Force. 

_if we abide by the terms of this Agreement, no tribute. shall be 

©aid by us: but if any Assam Paeeks of their own accord reside in our 
villages, the tax on such Paeeks will be paid to the British Government. 
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THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan, the land of the Afghans, lies between 
lat. 36° and 28° N., and long. 73 0 to 62° E. Thus 
its length may be roughly computed at about 45 ° 
miles, its breadth at 470, and its superficial area at 
210,000 square miles. It is a region of mountains, 
deep valleys, and breezy tablelands, with a sandy desert 
stretching to the south-west. Its climate varies from 
the icy winter of the mountains to the genial summet 
of the valleys, where flourish the apricot and the \ ine, 
the apple, the plum, and the cherry, oranges, pome¬ 
granates, and roses, and waving crops of golden corn. 
On the north it is bounded by Turkistan, a country 
over which Russia is rapidly extending her influence: 
on the south, by Baluchistan ; on the east, by the Indian 
provinces of Peshawer and Sinde ; and on the west, by 
the rugged highlands ot the Persian Khorassan. Almost 
everywhere it is fenced round by chains of mountain 
peaks. From the Punjab and the plains of the Indus, 
on the east, it is separated by the massive range of 
die Suleiman, or Soliman, and on the north by the 
heights of Khalabagh and Khyber; this barrier being 
penetrated by only three passes, the Khyber, the liolan, 
and the Kuram. To th. north-east rise the hug- 
masses of the Hindu Kush, with perpetual snow on its 
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Translation of an Agreement entered into by the Sing 

Phoo Chiefs. 


We Bour of Beesa, Koomjoy of Sookhang, Meejang of Wakhet, Jaow 

1 ist _We and our dependent Sing Phoos were formerly subject to the 

Assamese Government, and now the Honourable Company having become 
the ril 1 e rs of that country, we acknowledge allegiance to them, and abjure all 
connection 0 with the Burmese or any other foreign Prince Regarding poll i- 
Xattos we will not hold any sort of intercourse with foreigners, but will 
act agreeably to the orders of the British Government. 

w-lf an enemy come from any foreign country to invade Assam, we 
... i ,1 „ D r j);jcVi trooos with rice and other necessaries, we will 
will supply the Brit ourselves make such resistance as we may be 

r P eXey“fo a 1ft^ttr«wown. be entitled to pfotection 
from the British Government. 

W-If we abide strictly by the terms of this Agreement, no revenue 
tn L demanded from us, but if hereafter any Assamese I ykes should, of 
IheTr own^Se, desert to our villages, we will in that case pay for them 
the Capitation Tax. 

.fL _ We agree to release, and to cause to be released, all Assamese 
captives detained by us or our dependents, such of them as chose to remain 
in our villages being at liberty to do so. 

, th _if hereafter any Sing Phoos should commit depredations on the 
5 tfl • 1 . /•, | „,,„.i,. p(: ^ arrest and deliver them up for 

Assamese territories, we jiik _ n a-unable to do so, we declare ourselves 
punishment, and m case of our being unable to ’ , e o{ Assam 

jointly responsible for the damage sustained by the people ot A sam. 

ttk _We will administer justice in our respective villages according to 

forme custom, and settle all dilutes amongst out dependent and if any 
quarrel shall take place between two Gaums we wdnot have recourse 
arms but refer the matter for the decision of the British aumo 

\ th _ W e solemnly promise to abide by the above written conditions, 
and as hostages for the performance thereof, we agree each to ( e ivei to o 
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dream did not vanish when the gallantry ot the people 
of Herat, under the direction of a young English 
officer, Lieutenant Pottinger, compelled the Shah to 
abandon the siege, and turn homewards. For another 
complication presented itself. Dost Mohamed, the 
ruler of Kabul, was at this time in fear ot an attack 
from the great Sikh chief, Ranjit Sinh, and he sought 
assistance simultaneously from the Czar, the Shah, and 
the Governor-General of India. Lord Auckland had 
been possessed by his secretaries with that Russophobia 
which then infected the Indian official world; and he 
eagerly embraced the opportunity of establishing a 
mission at Kabul for the purpose of discovering and 
countermining the plots of Russian agents. 

Lieutenant Alexander Burnes, a young man ot 
singular energy and force of character, who was well 
acquainted with Central Asia, and held very decided 
views as to the necessity of checking the advance of 
Russia, was selected by Lord Auckland to conduct *.he 
projected mission to Dost Mohamed’s court. He was 
accompanied by Lieutenants Leech and Wood and 
Mr. Lord, and it was given out that the objects of his 
mission were ‘to work out the policy of the govern¬ 
ment of opening the river Indus to commerce, and es¬ 
tablishing on its banks and in the countries beyond it 
such relations as should contribute to the desired end.’ 

Burnes left Bombay on the 26th of November, 1836, 
and arrived at Kabul on the 20th of September, 1837. 
c We were received,’ he wrote, ‘ with great pomp and 
splendour by a fine body of Afghan cavalry, led by the 
Amir’s son, Akbar Khan. He did me the honour to 
place me upon the same elephant on which he himsell 
rode, and conducted us to his father’s court, whose 


rerep t 

close 

Kabul 


ion us was most cordial. A spacious garden 
to the palace, and inside the Bala Hissar ot 
, wa$ allotted to the mission as their place of 
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II.—MANIPUR. 


Manipur is a protected State lying between Burma on the east, the 
Naga hills on the north, Cachar on the west, and Lushai-land and the 
country of the Sokt£ Kukis on the south. By the Burmese the Manipur 
country is called Kathay, and by the Shans and tribes east of the Chind- 
win river, Kassay; by the inhabitants of Chachar it is termed Moglie, and 
by those of Assam, Miklie. With the exception of the central valley in 
which the capital is situated, Manipur is almost entirely a hill country. 

The claim of the Manipuris to be Hindus rests on no better found* 
ation than the same claim on the part of the Ahoms, Cacharis, or Tipperahs 
(with all of whom the Manipur ruling family has intermarried); and while 
their features clearly show that they belong to the Indo-Chinese stock, their 
language is closely allied to that of the Kuki tribes on the south. * 

The kingdom of Manipur first emerges from obscurity as a neighbour 
and ally of the Shan kingdom of P6ng, the capital of which was at Mogaung. 
The regalia of the royal family are said to have been bestowed by King 
Komba of Pong, who at the same time added the Kubo or Tammu-Kampat 
valley to Manipur. In 1714 a Naga named Pamhaiba became Raja of 
Manipur, and adopted Hinduism, taking the name of Gharib-Nawaz. His 
people followed his example, and since that date have been conspicuous for 
the rigidity with which they observe the rules of caste and ceremonial 
purity. Gharib-Nawaz, during his reign of forty years, was engaged in 
constant warfare with Burma, and this state of things continued under hi s 
successors, 

Gharib-Nawaz had three sons, named Sham Shah, Ugat Shah, and Barat 
Shah. Ugat Shah murdered his father and his elder brother, but was . 
expelled by Barat Shah, who ruled two years, and was succeeded by Guru 
Sham, son of Sham Shah. Guru Sham associated with himself his brother, 
Jai Singh, and they ruled alternately until Guru Sham’s death, about 1764, 
when the sole authority fell to Jai Singh. 

After the death of Gharib-Nawaz the Burmese invaded Manipur, and 
Jai Singh having sought the aid of the British, a treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, was negotiated by Mr. Verelst on behalf oi the East India 
Company on the 14th September 1762. The force sent to assist Manipur 

* Although the above is true of the present people of Manipur, there is some reason 
for believing that this territory was the road by which Hindu influence from the west was 
first brought to bear up >n the Burmese races of the Irawadi valley. See Phayre, 
History of Burma, pages 3 ,4' ar| d 1 5' 
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The next step taken by Lord Auckland and his 
advisers was of a truly extraordinary character. They 
conceived the idea (as Sir John Kaye puts it) of rein¬ 
stituting on the throne of Kabul the old deposed dynasty 
of Shah Sujah, and they picked him out of the dust of 
Ludiana to make him a tool and a puppet, with the 
nominal aid of Ranjit Sinh, the Sikh leader, who was 
shrewd enough to see that the British were committing 
a mistake calculated to prove advantageous to himself. 
It is only fair to the memory of Burnes to insist that 
in this strange and unstatesmanlike policy he had no 
part; that it was as unjust to him as it was to Dost 
Mohamed; yet it is to be regretted that he consented 
to help in carrying it out, allowing his hatred and sus¬ 
picion of Russia to prevail over every consideration of 
good faith and prudence. 

Mr. Macnaghten, in May, 1838, was despatched to 
Lahore to arrange with Ranjit Sinh the conditions 
on which he would co-operate. His support of Shah 
Sujah was bought by the promise oi an annual subsidy 
of two lakhs of rupees, to be paid by the Shah if he 
recovered his throne. Mr. Macnaghten then proceeded 
to Ludiana, where Shah Sujall’s accession to the ‘ tri¬ 
partite treaty,’ as it was called, he had no difficulty in 
obtaining, as the Shah (to use a familiar phrase) had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. So far, how¬ 
ever, the- British government was committed only to 
diplomatic efforts ; no mention had yet been math: of a 
military expedition. But the project of the Governor- 
General and his secretaries rapidly assumed bolder 
proportions. There was every reason to fear that a 
campaign conducted by Shah Sujah and Ranjit Sinh 
would prove a signal failure. Such a failure would 
di-credit the British government. Obviously, then, a 
British army must accompany the expedition ; ami o it 
was resolved that our troops should cross the territories 
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In 1844 the Rani dowager, widow of Gambhir Singh and mother 

of Chandra Kirti, attempted to poison Nar Singh, the regent; her attempt 
failed and she fled from the country with her son. Nar Singh then assumed 
the Chiefship in his own name and ruled till his death in 1850. He was 
succeeded by his brother, Debendra Singh, but this prince ruled for only three 
months, Chandra Kirti Singh, with the help of Nar Singh’s three sons, 
succeeding in ejecting him and recovering possession of the gadi. 1 his 
was followed by some disorder in the State, but in 1851 the Government of 
India decided to,.recognise Chandra Kirti Singh, guaranteeing the Chiefship 
to him, and declaring that any attempts to dislodge him would be suppressed 


by force of arms if necessary. 


Since that time there have been many efforts on the part 01 various 

members of the Manipur ruling family to gain possession of the chief power 
in the State; but all have been defeated, and the leaders have been either 
killed, imprisoned, or placed under surveillance in British territory. In 1851 
the sons of Debendra Singh and Nar Singh attempted a rising. In 1852 
another attempt occurred, led by Kanhai Singh, son of Marjit, Ghambhir 
Singh’s brother. In 1857 some of the rebellious sepoys from Chittagong, 
who had found their way to Cachar, were used by one Narendrajit, a younger 
son of Chaurjit, to raise a disturbance; but it was suppressed and Narendrajit 
was transported. In 1859 Maipak, a descendant of Gharib-Nawaz, invaded 
the valley, but was defeated and fled. In 1862, in conjunction with another 
Rajputra, named Khaifa Singh, he headed a second attack, and penetrated 
to the Raja’s palace, where he was captured. Kanhai Singh also made an 

attempt in 1865, when his followers were dispersed by British troops and 

police. In 1866 a raid was perpetrated by Gokul Singh, a younger son of 
Debendra Singh ; his enterprise failed like the rest, but he himself escaped 
, __Jr, iRfi* fried in Cachar, and sentenced to 



for the time. He was captured in ibotf, 
seven years’ imprisonment. 
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proclamation at Simla in explanation of the Afghan 
expedition. It declared that the army of Dost Mohamed 
had suddenly and without cause attacked Ranjit Sinh, 
our ancient ally; that the Afghan prince had put forward 
the most extravagant pretensions in connection with his 
charges against the Sikhs; that he had projected schemes 
of ambition and aggrandisement which menaced the 
peace and security of our frontiers ; and that to earn 
out these schemes he had allied himself with the Shah 
of Persia. All these statements, we are compelled to 
say, were either contrary to the truth or extravagantly 
coloured. Lord Auckland added, that the orders for 
the assemblage of a British army were issued with 
the concurrence of the Supreme Council, whereas the 
Council had never been consulted. 1 he abandonment 
by Persia of the siege of Herat deprived the Governor- 
General of any reasonable justification for his bellicose 
policy, and dispelled all fear of danger from Russian 
agents and Persian warriors. But Lord Auckland s 
advisers had conceived the idea of playing a ‘grand 
game,’ and they were not to be balked. 1 herefore, on the 
8th of November, he announced that, while rejoicing at 
the relinquishment of the siege of Herat, he should still 
continue to prosecute vigorously the measures on which 
he had previously decided, with a view to the substitu¬ 
tion of a friendly for a hostile power in the eastern 
provinces of Afghanistan, and the establishment of a 
permanent barrier against schemes of aggression on 
our north-west frontier. From first to last the Governor- 
General, as if blinded by some adverse destiny, did all 
that lie ought not to have done, while he did notlvng 
of what was most imperative for him to do. He blun¬ 
dered into a dangerous and dishonourable policy, while 
neglecting to uphold the character ot the British 
government for honourable dealing and scrupulous 
good faith. 
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Manipur and the support of 200 men en route from Silchar, was considered 
sufficient to over-awe the malcontents and quell any possible resistance. 
On the 22nd March Mr. Quinton and his party reached the neighbour¬ 
hood of Manipur, and were met by the Senapati, who had with him two 

Manipuri regiments. On arrival at Manipur the Chief Commissioner was 
saluted by the Manipuri troops and by the regent, and he announced t ia 
a Darbar would be held in the Residency the same day. As the Senapati 
did not attend on the plea of ill-health, the Darbar was postponed until next 
morning, when again he failed to appear, and at an interview with the 
regent the Political Agent was informed that the regent was unable to 
enforce his brother’s arrest. Political negotiations having failed the Chief 
Commissioner decided to capture the Senapati in his house, which was 
surrounded on the morning oi the 24th by the British troops. A serious 
engagement ensued and the Manipuris attacked the Residency which was 

held till 8 P.M., when an armistice was 
• Lieutenant.Coioneic.McD. Skene. arranged and Mr. Quinton and four 

Mr. w. S H.CoSins,"c?S.’ °' S ' other * officers, who accompanied him 

Lieutenant w. H. Simpson. un d er & of j. ruce f rom the Residency 

to the palace, were cruelly and treacherously murdered. The British 
troops retired to Silchar. 

An expedition was then ordered to Manipur to re-assert the political 
supremacy of the British Government, and to enforce the unconditional 
submission of the Darbar. The force marched in three columns from 
Kohima, Silchar, and Tammu, all of which reached the capital on the 27th 
April 1891. TheTammu column was the only one which met with resistance, 
the other two columns entering Manipur unmolested. On arrival the 
force found the capital deserted; the arsenal with its guns had been des¬ 
troyed, and the principal houses had been looted by the pagers. ie 
regent the Senapati, and the other brothers had taken to flight, and the 
leading officials were in hiding. Within 3. month all were capturej, and 
the Senapati and the two elder brothers were tried by a special com¬ 
mission, at which Tekendrajit Bir Singh, alias the Senapati,^was comic e 

of waging war against the Queen-Empress and of abetment of ie murder 

of British officers; he was sentenced to death and hange , as wa=> a so 
the Tongal (Tangkhul) General, who was convicted on the same charges 
by the Chief Political Officer with the force. Kula Chandra iaja jngh 
and his brother were also convicted of the first-mentioned charge, am were 
sentenced to transportation for life along with thirteen other persons. In 
September 1891, the question of the future of the Manipur State was decided 
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Bengal column across the sands of Cutch Gundava, 
a wilderness one hundred and fifty miles in extent. 
The march was saddened by many disasters. Stricken 
down by the excessive heat, the soldiers perished by 
scores; while hundreds of camels died ioi want o 
water and pasture, and the Baluchi robbers, hovering 
round the rear, lost no opportunity of plunder. hi } 
a month’s supply ot provisions remained when t e 
army reached Dadur, at the southern entiance o tie 
Bolan Pass. This rugged gorge penetrates a range ot 
mountains running north and south, and reaching in 
some places an elevation of 5*793 fp e ^* P cl> ' s agC 
occupied a week, though the mountaineers, contro e 
by the Khan of Khelat, offered no opposition. But 
the Afghans having filled up the wells and diverted 
the streams, much distress was experienced from want 
of water; and among the camels and ai tdler^ lorses 

the mortality still continued. 

Through the Bolan Pass Sir Willoughby Cotton s 
division emerged upon the vine-clad vallev of Shaw , 
and encamped at Quetta, now one ot the ad\ ancul posts 
of our empire?. There he was joined by Sir John Keane 
and the Shah’s divisions on the 6th of April. The army 
was half mutinous from want of food, and no resource-re ¬ 
mained but to push on to Kandahar, ciossing thcK >juc ^ 
Pass, which in its ruggedness of character approac es 
to the Bolan. On the British approach, the Baruk/ve 
princes took to flight; and Shah Sujah entered Kandahar 
without opposition on the 25th of April. A feu- .shouts 
of ‘welcome’ were heard, and some individuals, prob¬ 
ably bribed for the purpose, threw flowers in his path; 
and mistaking the curiosity of the populace, Mr. Mac- 
naghten assured the Governor-General that the Kabul 
sovereign had been received almost with adoration. But 
011 the 8th of May, when he was crowned with go at 
pomp, twwi honoured with a salute of one hundred and 
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a strip of unadministered country, inhabited by Kuki and other tribes, 
intervenes between Manipur and British Burma. 

The area of Manipur is 8,456 square miles; population, by the census 
of 1901, 284,465 ; revenue, Rs. 4,12,798 ; and tribute, Rs. 50,000. The State 
possesses (1905) 325 armed police. 

The Chief is entitled to a salute of 11 guns, fixed in 1891. 

Relations with Hill Tribes .—Manipur has been repeatedly the subject 
of raids by the Lushai tribes, and in the British expedition against the 
Lushais in 1871 the levjes of Jdanipur were employed as auxiliaries. The 
expedition was successful; and while submitting to the Government of India, 
several of the Lushai Chiefs entered into an engagement with the Manipur 
authorities also, to keep the peace with that State for the futuie. In 
1870, and again, after this expedition, in 1872, the Government of India 
laid down the policy to be followed by Manipur with regard to the Lushais. 
The Raja was held responsible for acts of unprovoked aggression on the 
tribes, and for taking effective steps to make his subject Kukis understand 
this, and to punish them should they disregard these instructions; at the 
same time it was declared to be the Raja’s duty to take all necessary 
measures for the protection of his frontier. In 1873 orders were issued 
that the Political Agent at Manipur should not visit the Lushai country 
without the express sanction of the Government of India. 

Manipur has also for many years had hostile relations with the Suti, 
Sukti, or S6kt6 tribe, also called Kamhow after their great Chief who died 
in 1868. This tribe lies to the south of Manipur and east of the Turul or 
Manipur river between the country of the Lushai proper and the teiritory 
which once formed the Shan State of Kale. The Manipuris consider 
this tribe more formidable than the Lushais. It is a constant source of 
trouble to them, and has at times rendered the southern portion of Manipur 
uninhabitable. The raiding propensities of the Kamhows have beer, 
ascribed to a tribal migration northwards under the influence of a forward 
movement of the Shindus, a powerful confederacy living to the south-east 
of the Chittagong hill tracts. 

The Lushais also hold the Sutis in great dread. In 1871, when prepara¬ 
tions were being made for the expedition against the Lushai tribes, the Sutis 
sent a deputation to the Manipur Raja with friendly assurances, which there 

is reason to believe were sincere. But at the conclusion of the expedition 

the Manipuris repaid the pacific intentions of the Sutis by treacherously 
attacking a party of them, and making them prisoners together with their 
Chief, Kokatung, who died shortly after in the Manipur jail. The Manipur 
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of day the British ensign replaced the crescent In 
this gallant achievement we lost seventeen men u e , 
and 165 wounded. About 600 of the enemy \v ere s am, 

and 1,600 were made prisoners. 

Two days later a desperate attempt was made VJ 
some ghazis,or Mohamedan fanatics, to burst into a 
Sujah’s camp, and put him to death , but the} ^ v6ie 
driven off by Captain Outram. The prisoners w om 
he captured, about fifty in number, weie hancet °' c 
to the Shah, who ordered them to be executed, an 
accordingly they were cut to pieces within sig it o us 

lCIlt The news of the fall of Ghazni overwhelmed Dost 
Mohamed. He had expected it to occupy the attention 
of the invaders for some months, and had intent ec 
the interval to collect his forces, and strike a tca\y > ow 
for his crown. With the Kuran in his hands, he made a 
chivalrous appeal to his officers : ‘ b 01 third < n } car.;, ^ 

he said, ‘ you have eaten my salt; giant, me iu . (1 
favour in return. Stand by the brother of mtte 1 a '. 

while he makes one last charge against these Fering 
dogs. In the onset he will fall, and you can then make 
your own terms with Shah Sujah. But the i a P’ lt ) 0 
the British movements had stricken them with panic, 
and they listened unmoved to the fiery words ol their 
sovereign. He, when he saw that he was left alone, 
parked his guns at IJrgundeh, abandoned Kabul, and, 
with a few faithful adherents, fled towards the Hindu 
Kush. The British army entered Kabul; and Captain 
(afterwards Sir James) Outram, with eleven other offic 01 s, 
250 British cavalry, and 550 Afghan cavalry, was de¬ 
spatched. on the 3rd of August, in pursuit of the fugi¬ 
tive chief. For six days and nights they followed dost 1 } 
in his track; but their perseverance was baffled by the 
treachery of the Afghan leader, Haji Khan Kaukiu, 
who feigned illness, always kept his troopers a march 
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have been induced to move further in, and have thus been brought under 
stricter control. The Chasads refused to submit to the Raja, and were in 

the habit of levying revenue and exacting labour from the Tungkhal r.aga 

villages, until in December 1888 the Raja organised a successful expedition 
which ended in the surrender of the Chasad Chief. 

These tribes have been completely pacified and are now administered 
by British officers. 
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A Translation of the Conditions entered into by Rajah 
Gumbheer Singh of Munnipore, on the British Gov¬ 
ernment agreeing to annex to Munnipore the two ranges of 
Gills situated between the eastern and western bends of the 
Barak, dated 18th April 1833. 


f w^, rn0r ' Ge ” era [ and Supreme Council of Hindoostan declare as 

SnL 7 i V ? h r ^ ard to n ' th , e two ranges of Hills, the one called the Kalanaga 
Hi \ n u C i° c Ca I ed Noon-jai Range, which are situated between 
the eastern bend of the Barak and the western bend of the Barak, we will 

pve up all claim on the part of the Honorable Company thereunto, and we 
S these Hills over m possession to the Rajah, and give him the line 
oLtfV'o • 5 an d the western bend of the Barak as a boundary, provided 
isas fdn 0 ws J i aSreeS t0 tie Wh ° ,e ° f what ‘ S Written in this P a Per, which 

remov^’^Tifa 5 ^^^ 1 Wll ji a g r< ; eab, y to instructions received, without delay 
ofThe Jeerel. fr ° m Chundra P ore > and establish it on the eastern bank 


the two countries hi p n 0 *l va ^ obstruct the trade carried on between 
heavy duties anrl )L cn ga \ or Mumpooree merchants. He will not exact 
whatsoever ' W * ma ^ e a m °nopoly of no articles of merchandise 

napa'and~Nnnn-h!fi? ^ wU1 in t preven t the Nagas inhabiting the Kala- 

Dcnner anrl ^- r f n § es of Hills, from filing or bartering ginger, cotton, 
of Cachar at HiPr° l °i- ar . llc the produce of their country, in the Plains 
custom ’ ' " anskandee and Oodharbun bazaars, as has been their 


the Teefcc ?- gard , t0 . t j 1 l r ? ad commencing from the eastern bank of 

M ,r and continued vtd .Kalanaga and Kowpoom, as far as the Valley of 

r!!? f er h 'f r ° ad has been finished, the Rajah will keep it in 
repair^ so as to enable laden bullocks to pass during the cold and dry 
seasons. Further, at the making of the road, if British officers be sent to 
xarmne or superintend the same, the Rajah will agree to everything these 
officers may suggest. 


. 'Vith reference to the intercourse already existing between the 

crritorifg of the British Government and those of the Rajah, if the intercourse 
e tur ther extended, it will be well in every respect, and it will be highly 
advantageous to both the Rajah and his country. In order, therefore, that 
uns may speedily take place, the Rajah, at tne requisition of the British 
viovernment, will furnish a quota of Nagas to assist at the construction of 
the road. 
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6th .—In the event of war with the Burmese, if troops be sent to Mun- 
nipore, either to protect that country, or to advance beyond the Ningthee, 
the Rajah, at the requisition of the British Government, will provide Hill 
porters to assist in transporting the ammunition and baggage of such 
troops. 

Jth .—In the event of anything happening on the Eastern Frontier of 
the British territories, the Rajah will, when required, assist the British 
Government with a> portion of his troops. 

8th .—*The Rajah will be answerable for all the ammunition he receives 
from the British Government, and will, for the information of the British 
Government, give in every month a statement of expenditure to the British 
Officer attached to the Levy. 
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I, Shree Joot Gumbheer Sing of Munnipore,*-*« 
agree to all that is written above in this paper cq 
sent by the Supreme Council. g g 

Dated i8th April 1833. rJ} 

(A true translation.) ^ 

(Signed) Geo. Gordon, Lieut. 

Adjutant, Gumbheer Singh's Levy. c/5 


NO. Cl. 

Agreement regarding Compensation for the Kubo Valley,— 

1834. 

Major Grant, and Captain Pemberton, under instructions from the Right 
Honorable the Governor-General in Council, having made over the Kubo 
Valley to the Burmese Commissioners deputed from Ava, are authorized to 

state— 

rst ,—That it is*the intention of the Supreme Government to grant a 
monthly stipend of live hundred Sicca Rupees to the Rajah of Munnipore, 
to commence from the ninth day of January One Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Thirty-four, the date at which the transfer of Kubo took place, as shown 
in the Agreement mutually signed by the British and Burmese Commis¬ 
sioners. __ 

* As the connection of the British Government with the Munnipore Levy and the supply ol 
ammunition to the Levy have ceased, this clause ja inapplicable to present circumstance^. 
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Khelat. It was stoutly defended; but the gates having 
been beaten down with cannon-shot, our troops rushed 
in, and after a fierce hand-to-hand struggle, carried the 
fortress. 

Leaving a body of about 10,000 troops to garrison 
Kabul, Jellalabad, Ghazni, Kandahar, and other places, 
with Sir Willoughby Cotton in chief command, Sir 
John (afterwards Lord) Keane returned with the rest 
of the army to India, crossing the Indus at Attock, 
and traversing the Punjab. On the 2nd of January, 
orders were issued for breaking up the ‘ army of the 
Indus.’ 

After his flight from Kabul, Dost Mohamed retired 
to Bokhara, but as he found that both himself and his 
second son, Akbar Khan, were treated as prisoners, he 
hastened to effect his escape. Returning to Kholum, 
he called around him the fighting men of that province, 
and was soon at the head of a considerable force. With 
•some 6,000 or 7,000 warriors, including a company of 
Hopkins’ Afghan regiment, who deserted to him with 
their arms and accoutrements, he prepared to cross the 
Hindu Kush, and, proclaiming a religious war, to march 
upon Kabul. The uncertain character of the British 
occupancy was shown by the rapidity with which all the 
north of Afghanistan was thrown into a state of agita¬ 
tion, drawing from Sir W. M acnaghten the remark that 


the Afghans were powder, and the Dost a lighted rnatch. 
Brigadier Dennie, who had been despatched to rein¬ 
force Bameean, fell in with the Dost on the 18th of 
September, and though he had but five hundred troops 
under his command, he gained a signal victory. 

The Dost now withdrew into the Kohistan, where 
the chiefs received him with a glad welcome, though 
tltey had but recently sworn allegiance on the Kuran to 
Shah Sujah. Again an army rallied to his standard. 
But Ala jo*, general Sir Robert Sale followed 
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Further you are informed that the permanence of the grant conveyed by 
this Sanad will depend upon the ready fulfilment by you and your successors 
of all orders given by the British Government with regard to the administra¬ 
tion of your territories, the control of the hill tribes dependent upon Manipur, 
the composition of the armed forces of the State, and any other matters in 
which the British Government may be pleased to intervene. Be assured that 
so long as yourJiouse is loyal to the Crown and faithful to the conditions of 
this Sanad you and your successors will enjoy the favour and protection of 
the British Government, 


H. M. Durand, 

Secretary to the Government oj India . 
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him two lakhs of rupees a year for the expenses of his 
household. 


It might have been thought that, with the Dost a 
prisoner at Calcutta, Afghanistan would have submitted 
tranquilly to the rule of Shah Sujah, but at no time was 
the country in any other condition than that of violent 
unrest. Sir William Macnaghten, indeed, chose to 
see through rose-coloured spectacles, and informed the 
Governor-General that everything was going smoothly; 
but others, with keener insight, predicted that at the first 
favourable opportunity the whole nation would rush 
to arms, and rebel against the Shah and his British 
protectors. In the autumn of 184 1 Sir William was 
appointed Governor of Bombay, and began to make 
preparations for leaving the country early in Novem¬ 
ber. He was doomed, however, to pay the penalty 
of his want of political sagacity. During the month of 
October, a league which included almost every chief 
of influence in the country was secretly formed, for 
the purpose of expelling the British from the country. 
Warnings of the danger that impended were communi¬ 
cated both to Macnaghten and Burnes. Mohun Ball, 
a Kashmir youth, who had received an English educa¬ 
tion, and was Burnes’s faithful assistant, saw him on the 
1st of November, and told him * that the confederacy 
had grown very high, and we should fear the conse¬ 
quences. l ie stood up from his chair, sighed, and said 
he knew nothing,but the time had arrived that we should 
leave this country.’ An Afghan chief, named Taj 
-fohamed, called upon Sir Alexander with a similar 
intimation. He says:—‘ On the 1st of November 1 saw 
him at evening,and informed him.according to the con¬ 
versation of Mohamed Murza Khan, our great enemy, 
that the chiefs were conspiring plans to stand against 
us, and therefore it would not be safe to remain without 
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their way. Similar outrages were committed early in 1869 by other Lushais 
on tea gardens in Cachar. A small force in two columns was despatched 
against these tribes, but, owing to the lateness of the season and scarcity of 
supplies, returned without fully accomplishing the objects in view. . In 
December 1869, Mr. Ware Edgar, Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, visited 
the Lushai country at the invitation of some of the Chiefs, and concluded 
arrangements with Sukpilal, which on the occasion of a second visit in 1870 
were embodied in a Sanad (No. CIII) given to Sukpilal and accepted by 
him, with the reservation that he was only responsible for the secuiity of 
traders from the Clmttachura range of hills to the Sonai, as his authority 
did not extend east of the river. The result of these, negotiations cannot 
be called satisfactory, for while Mr. Edgar was actually in Sukpilal’s village, 
the Lushais perpetrated the most extensive series of raids they had hitherto 
attempted in Cachar and Sylhet. The tea gardens of Ainerkhal, kutli- 
cherra, Monierkhal, Darmiakhal, Nugdigram, Jhalnacherra, and Alexandra- 
pur were attacked in succession, and at the last named garden the manager 
(Mr. Winchester) was killed and his daughter carried off a prisoner. 
Similar raids were reported from Hill Tipperah and Manipur. 

On the nth July 1871, orders were issued by the Governor-General 
in Council for an expedition to be sent into the Lushai country; one column 
to operate from Cachar, and another from Chittagong. This expedition was 
decidedly successful when compared with the expeditions of former years. 
Many Chiefs submitted to the General Officers commanding the columns, 
and Mary Winchester was given up. r I he Lushais were undoubtedly im¬ 
pressed with the fact that their villages were no longer inaccessible to the 
British and the latter gained a large amount of information about them and 
their country. After this expedition the Lushais gave no serious trouble until 
the raids in 1888 on the Chittagong frontier. At the close of the expedition, 
when the policy to be adopted w r as laid down by the Government of India, 
it was decided that the Sylhet and Cachar frontier should be protected by a 
line of outposts ; the establishment of these outposts in Cachar and Sylhet 
resulted in the British frontier on the Assam side remaining unmolested. 

Subsequently to 1875 three bazars were established in the Lushai 
country and were supplied by native traders from Cachar. They were 
located on the three principal streams flowing out of that country; at 
Changsil (formerly Bepari bazar), at Sonai bazar, and at 1 ipaimukh. 
The bazars increased for a time in size and importance but their growth 
was checked by the exactions of the Chiefs, and subsequently they fell off 
seriously owing to the failure of the supply of rubber brought in by the 
tribes. 









him to accompany him to the British cantonments; 
but he was too proud and resolute to quit his post, and 
he still believed in his personal influence over the 
Afghans. Recognising the fact, however, that the city 
was in a state of insurrection, he wrote to Macnaghten 
for British troops, and to some friendly Afghan chiefs 
for assistance. Unfortunately, too late. The mob 
before his house had lashed itself into a state of violent 
excitement, and panted for blood. From a balcony in 
the front, Burnes, attended by his brother Charles, 
and his friend, Captain William Broadfoot, addressed 
the insurgents; but they drowned his voice by their 
shouts and yells of rage and hatred. They began to 
lire, and nothing was left to the English officers but 
to uphold the honour of their country by the heroic 
manner of their death. Bravely fighting, Broadfoot 
fell, but not before he had slain six of his assailants. 
The Afghans then set fire to the stables, poured into 
the garden, and summoned Burnes to surrender. All 
hope of being rescued by soldiers from the cantonments 
had been abandoned; but Burnes trusted that he might 
purchase his own life and his brother’s by appealing 
to the cupidity of his enemies. He offered them large 
sums of money if they would permit him to quit the 
city. They* reply was a demand that he sjiould leave 
off firing, and come down into the garden. A Kash¬ 
mir Mussulman, who had obtained admittance to the 
house, swore solemnly on the Ivuran that he would 
conduct him and his brother to a place of safety, if he 
ordered his guard to cease firing. Further resistance 
seemed useless, and Sir Alexander consented; but no 
sooner were he and his brother in the presence ol the 
raging crowd, than their treacherous guide exclaimed, 

‘ 1 his is Secunder Burnes Sahib ! I hen the Afghans 
full upon him, and cut him to pieces. ITis brother 
also perished. 
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The expedition constructed 42 miles of good hill road to Lungleh, 
where a stockaded post was established and stocked with eight months’ 
supplies for a garrison of 200 men. A punitive expedition of 300 men 
succeeded in reaching Howsata’s village, which was destroyed. Howsata 
himself had died some few months previously. Lieutenant Stewart’s gun 
was found in his grave—a conclusive proof of Howsata’s complicity in the 
raids. The last troops retired on the 16th April 1889 from Lungleh, leaving 
there a garrison of 200 men of the Chittagong frontier police with 
Mr. Murray, District Superintendent of Police, as Assistant Political Officer. 

In the open season of 1889-90 two columns operated in the Lushai 
hills, one from Chittagong and one from Cachar. The Chittagong column, 
working from Fort Lungleh as an advanced base, continued road-making 
towards Haka, in the Chin hills, and established a second post at Fort 
Tregear, midway between Haka and Lungleh. A portion of this column was 
detached northwards to punish Lengpunga on account of the Chengri valley 
raid, and the sons of Vutai, Nikama, Lunglena, and Kairuma on account 
of the raid on the Pakuma Rani’s village. This column, called the northern 
Lushai column, co-operated with the Cachar column, of 400 military police, 
and was instructed, on meeting it, to endeavour to select some suitable spot 
for the establishment of a post to dominate the northern Lushai tribes. The 
villages of Lengpunga, Nikama, and Lunglena were burnt, but the Chiefs 
could not be induced to surrender. A post was established at Fort Aijal 
with a garrison of 200 men, and a second post of 100 men at Changsil, the 
terminus of the river communication with Silchar. 

Captain Browne was appointed Political Officer in the North Lushai 
Hills, and on his arrival at Fort Aijal in May 1890 to take up his duties, 
the Lushais were informed that they would have to pay tribute and supply 
labour. Captain Browne, however, owing to the weakness of the garrisons 
in the north Lushai country, was not in a position to enforce his demands, 
and the Lushais, being fully aware of this, declined to obey orders and made 
a bold effort to throw off the authority of the British. On the 9th Septem¬ 
ber they ambushed Captain Browne, when on the march from Aijal to Changsil, 
and so severely wounded him that he died shortly after reaching Changsil. 
The stockades at Aijal and Changsil were simultaneously attacked, as were 
also alFthe parties of the British on the road between the two stockades. 
News of the outbreak was sent to Jhalnacherra by boat, but it was not till 
nearly three weeks afterwards that reinforcements reached Changsil, after 
meeting with determined opposition while ascending the river, and losing 
their commanding officer, Lieutenant Swinton. 
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his guns through the narrow and devious streets of the 
city, where the inhabitants contrived to block his pro¬ 
gress. His regiment was driven back, and Brigadier 
Shelton arrived just in time to cover its retreat. 

The standard of revolt had thus been successfully 
raised; and the British, who had rested in a calm con¬ 
fidence of security, found themselves face to face with 
an unexpected emergency. They were in no position 
to cope with it successfully. The army was divided 
into two parts, one of which occupied the Bala Hissar, 
and the other some cantonments two miles distant, 
separated from it by a broad canal and the Kabul River. 
The commissariat stores, by some egregious blunder, 
had been consigned to a small, weak fort, four hundred 
yards beyond the cantonments. As for the canton¬ 
ments, their situation rendered them almost incapable 
of being defended. They lay very low, so that they 
Were commanded by the neighbouring hills and build¬ 
ings ; the ramparts were of such mean construction 
‘ that a pony was backed by an officer to scramble down 
the ditch, and over the wall ’; and the accommodation 
provided for a host of camp followers had rendered its 
area too extensive for the number of troops appointed 
to guard it. 

Delay followed upon delay at a crisis when the 
most determined energy and promptitude were needed. 
Nothing was done on the second day until three in the 
afternoon, when an effort was made to enter the city; 
but the force sent was so inadequate that it was driven 
back with loss. Orders were sent to General Sale to 
hasten to Kabul, and to General Nott to send a couple 
of regiments from Kandahar. The insurgents, increas- 
mg in confidence as they increased in numbers, sur- 
rounded the commissariat depot, which was garrisoned 
only by eighty men. At first, the general proposed 
to send out a detachment to enable its commanding 
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In the cold weather of 1892-93 a military promenade was made through 
the hills, and fines in guns for the previous year's rising were realised from 
all concerned, and an outpost established between Lungleh and Aijal. 

In 1895 a joint movement from Falam, Aijal, and Lungleh was made, 
all three columns meeting at Kairuma’s village. Kairuma had for three 
years refused to obey all orders to supply coolies, and Zaduna and Kaphleia 
relatives of Zakapa, followed his lead. Their villages were burnt and 
Zaduna and Zakapa were captured by night surprises, heavy fines in guns 
being realized. The operations resulted in the complete submission of all 
the Chiefs. ~ 

This is the last occasion on which any show of force has been 
necessary. 

On the 6th September 1895 the territories known as the south Lushai 
hills and the north Lushai hills, which had hitherto been administered as 
appertaining to the lower provinces of Bengal and the province of Assam 
respectively, were, by proclamations, formally included within those 
provinces, respectively. On the 1st April 1898 the south Lushai hills were 
formally included in the province of Assam. The opportunity was taken, 
in the same proclamation, to transfer the tract known as Rutton Puiya’s 
villages, including Demagri, in the hill tracts of Chittagong, which since 
1892 had been treated administratively as part of the south Lushai hills, 
to Assam and to include it in the Lushai hills. 

In the cold weather of 1900-01 the portion of the boundary between 
the Chin and Lushai hills, which lies between the Manipur Lushai boundary 
and the Tyao river, was demarcated. 

In 1901 the Superintendent of the Lushai Hills marked off the 
boundaries of each Chiefs land and gave them each a lease for life which 
holds them responsible for the payment of Government revenue and the 
observance of all Government orders. The district was also divided into 
circles, to each of which an interpreter was appointed, who is responsible 
for reporting all important matters, and is the channel of communication 
between the Chiefs and the Superintendent. These measures were approved 
by the Chief Commissioner of Assam in October 1901. 

The area of the Lushai hills is 7,227 square miles; and the population, 
by the census of 1901, 82,434. 
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On the morning - of the ioth the Afghans, with large 
bodies of cavalry, mustered on the surrounding heights, 
firing fcux dc joic, and raising loud shouts of defiance. 
They seized upon several forts near the cantonments, 
which enabled them to pour in a harassing fire. As one 
of these, the Pika-Bashee, was within musket-shot of 
the British position, so that the Afghan marksmen 
coolly picked off our artillerists at their guns, the envoy 
persuaded General Elphinstone to give orders to Shelton 
to attack it, with a force of about 2,000 men of all 
arms. ‘ I was occupied,’ says Shelton, * in telling oft 
the force about 10 a.m.,. when I heard Elphinstone say 
to his aide-de-camp, “ I think we had better give it 
up.” The latter replied, “ Then why not countermand 
it at once?”—which was done, and I returned, as you 
may conceive, disgusted with such vacillation.’ Again 
the envoy brought his influence to bear on the general, 
and again orders to advance were issued. But in the 
interval the enemy had strengthened his defences, while 
the ardour of our troops had been fatally dulled. 

The storming party blew open what was supposed 




inising - nature, and it is probable that he had little toleration for 
the indecision of the general, and was little inclined to regard 
with tenderness and compassion the infirmities of the poor old 
chief. He did what he was commanded to do, if not with much 
military skill, at all events with an unflinching gallantry, to which 
the general himself bore willing testimony. But from the ab¬ 
sence of a right understanding between them a fatality attended 
almost every enterprise. Hesitation and delay at the outset, then 
vacillation and contradiction, resolutions taken and then aban¬ 
doned, orders issued and then countermanded, so irritated the 
brigadier, that his temper, never of a very genial east, was 
generally in a somewhat tempestuous state bcfoie he took the 
field at the head of his men. How far we may rightly attribute 
to this the want of success which attended the brigadiers opera- 
8 can only now be conjectured ; but it is very certain that in all 
of thefft the daring of the soldier was more conspicuous than the 
judgment of the commander.' Kaye, 'War in Afghanistan, i., *1 1 >. 
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If in any year no European Government Officer goes to the hills, then 
Sookpilall, etc., shall send to the Burra Sahib (Deputy Commissioner) at 
Doodpate (Silchar) some respectable Looshais. 

If at any time all the above orders of Government be not carried out 
the said Government may revoke this Sunnud and pass such orders as it 
thinks proper. But as long as Sookpilall, etc., shall obey all these^orders 
and any similar ones which the Government may issue from time to time for 
the preservation of peace on both sides of the above-mentioned line, the 
Government will not interfere with the affairs of their villages, and will leave 
them in the undisturbed possession of their village land. 

Dated 16th January i8ji . 
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were Abdula Khan and Mir Musjedi, the two chiefs 
who had instigated the attack on Burnes’s house. 

On the 13th the enemy assembled in force on the 
Behmaru Hills, and cannonaded the British camp. The 
envoy wished them dislodged, but both the general 
and the brigadier declined to act, until Macnaghten 
took all the responsibility on himself. Then the briga¬ 
dier started before daybreak, and for some hours was 
hotly engaged. His soldiers were victorious, but the 
enemy speedily re-assembled in their commanding 
position. On the 23rd, the movement was repeated. 
Shelton, with his usual impetuosity, carried the hills, 
and posted himself on the north-east extremity, over¬ 
hanging the village of Behmaru. He took with him 
only one gun; but this was skilfully and steadfastly 
worked, until it was rendered unserviceable by the 
overheating of the vent. The British movements had 
been seen from the city; and soon after daybreak, the 
plain was covered with thousands of the enemy, who 
either re-occupied the village, or took possession of an 
opposite hill, from which they maintained an incessant 
and destructive fire. Leaving five companies in posi¬ 
tion, Shelton led the rest of his force, with his one gun. 
to a point near the brow of the hill, over a deep gorge, 
where the enemy had mustered most thickly. Unhap¬ 
pily, the one gun soon proved useless; and our men 
were reduced to meet the far-reaching Afghan match¬ 
locks with their time-worn and short-range muskets, 
which did no execution. They held their ground, how¬ 
ever, until a body of Afghans, who had lain concealed 
m the gorge, marched up the hill-side, and suddenly 
fell upon their flank. Taken by surprise, and faint with 
hunger and fatigue, our men gave way. ‘ Shelton, 
who ever in the midst of danger stood with iron courage- 
exposed to the thickest lire of the enemy, vainly called 
upon his men to charge. Not a man brought down 
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Government recognised her nephew, Rajdhar Manikiya, as Chief. After 
the death of Rajdhar Manikiya, towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
the British Government recognised Durga Manikiya as Raja. On the 
death of Durga Manikiya, Ramganga, who had been a rival claimant, 
became Raja. He died in 1 826, and was succeeded by his brother, Kasi 
Chandra Manikiya, who was in turn succeeded in 1830 by his nephew, 
Krishna Kishor Manikiya. Krishna Kishor Manikiya died in 1850, when 
his son, Ishan Chandra Manikiya, was recognised as Chief. On his death 
in 1862, his brother, Bir Chandra Manikiya, was recognised as de facto Raja, 
but his investiture was deferred till 1870, pending the result of an appeal 
to the Privy Council by Nilkristo Thakur, who disputed the succession. 

In 1871 a political agent was appointed to reside at Agartala, the 
Raja’s capital. The main object of the appointment was the protection 
of British interests on the frontier, which were in special danger from Lushai 
raids. This tribe was in the habit of carrying its incursions into British 
territory through the State. It was explained to the Raja that the Govern¬ 
ment of India in sending an agent to Agartala, had no intention of adopting 
a policy which would prejudice his interests, or which would interfere with 
the Iawfql and proper exercise of his authority within his State. In 1878, the 
political agency as a separate post was abolished, the Magistrate of 
Tipperah being appointed ex-officio Political Agent, while a Native deputy 
magistrate was stationed at Agartala as Assistant Political Agent. 

The question regarding the southern, western, and northern boundaries 
between the State and British territory was for a long time a constant source 
of trouble. It was, however, finally settled in 1865, and all disputes which 
had arisen in connection with the matter were decided by arbitrators 
appointed by the Government of India and the State. The eastern boundary 
was also much unsettled, a circumstance which frequently gave rise to com¬ 
plications between Tipperah subjects and the Lushais. To stop this, 
Government in 1874 fixed the Langai river as the boundary between the 
Lushai. country and the Tipperah State towards the east, and communicated 
its decision to the then Maharaja. The river Pheni is the recognised boun* 
dary on the south between Chittagong and Tipperah. 

The practice of sati in the State was put a stop to by the late Maharaja 

in 1888. 

Owing to the maladministration of the State by the Maharaja it was 
decided in 1890 that he should appoint a minister, with full powers of 
administration with respect to the State and the zamindaris, to be selected 
by the Chief in consultation with the Political Agent. Accordingly, in 
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But the chiefs drew off their men, and marched back 
to the city with loud shouts of victory. 

‘This,’ says Shelton, ‘ concluded all exterior opera¬ 
tions.’ The troops had lost heart and discipline and. 
courage, and to have led them against the enemy 
would have been to have led them to absolute destruc¬ 
tion. * The link which bound them to their officers 
seemed to be broken. The privations to which they 
were exposed were great. Cold, hunger, and fatigue 
pressed upon them; and they had not strength to bear 
up against such a burden of woe. It was plain that 
no use could be made in the field of a force so feeble 
and dispirited. The time for action had passed. Only 
two courses remained. The one recommended by the 
bolder spirits, such as Major Pottinger and Captain 
Conolly, was the concentration of the army in the 
Bala Hissar, which a resolute garrison could hold for 
a twelvemonth. This was the course urged by the Shah 
Sujah. The military authorities,however, set their faces 
against it, and Sir William Macnaghten yielded to their 
opinion. The other alternative, and this was recom¬ 
mended by Elphinstone, was to open a negotiation with 
the insurgent chiefs. Accordingly, a message was sen' 
to them, inviting them to state by a deputation the p. e- 
liminaries of a treaty. On the following day, Sultan 
Mohamed Khan, Barukzye, and Murza Akmet Ali ap¬ 
peared at the bridge, and were received by Captains 
Lawrence and Trevor. After a hot discussion ot two 
hours’ duration, the deputies asked to see the envoy, 
and were introduced to him in the guard-room of one 
of the gateways. Sultan Mohamed’s tone was arrogant 
and offensive. He claimed for the Afghans, as they 
had beaten the British in battle, the right to dictate 
terms of capitulation; and he demanded that the British 
should surrender at discretion, giving up their arms, 
ammunition, and treasure. These harsh conditions 
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appertaining thereto and held therewith, the Government of India granted 
the present Chief a Sanad (No. CIV.), dated the 21st June i 9 ° 4 j which 
recognised the Chiefs right to nominate any male member of his family 
descended through males from him, or any male ancestor of his, as his 
successor, and should a Chief die without having nominated his successor, 
his nearest male descendant, descended through males according to the 
rule of lineal primogeniture, or failing such, his nearest male heir descended 
through males from any male ancestor of his, should succeed. Every 
succession to the Chiefship requires the recognition of the Government of 
India. After the receipt of this Sanad, Raja Radha Kishor Manikiya 
formally confirmed, in accordance with the provisions of. the Sanad, the 
appointment of his son, Birendra Kishor Thakur, as “ Jubraj. 

Extradition between British India and the Hill fipperah State is 
governed by the general laws and rules on the subject. 

The Chief has powers of passing sentences of death. 

The area of the Hill Tipperah State is 4,086 square miles ; population, 
by the census of 1901, 173,325 ; revenue, about Rs. 8,00,000; tribute, ml 

The military forces consist (1905) of 333 infantry, 2 serviceable and 12 
unserviceable guns, and 30 armed police. 

The Raja is also the holder of very considerable zamindaris in the 
British districts of Noakhali, Tipperah, and Sylhet, covering an area of 
over 600 square miles, the income from which is about Rs. 9,00,000. 

The State is liable to the nazarana rules, the position of the Raja 
having been declared by the Government of India in 1870 to be that of a 
feudatory. 

The Chief receives a salute of 13 guns, which was finally approved 
in Her Majesty’s Order in Council, dated the 26th June 1867. 
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should evacuate the country, receiving all possible 
assistance in carriage and provisions ; that Shah Sujah 
should be allowed to remain in Afghanistan or accom¬ 
pany the British troops, as he might prefer; that, on 
the arrival of the British troops at Peshawer, Dost 
Mohamed, his family, and all Afghans detained in India 
should be set at liberty; that the army was to quit the 
cantonments in three days, and in the meantime to 
receive ample supplies of provisions, for which due 
payment was to be made; and, finally, that four British 
officers were to be given up as hostages for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the above conditions. It is seldom that a 
British envoyhas had to subscribe his signature to terms 
so humiliating; but it was the natural consequence of 
an unjust policy fully carried out. As to Macnaghten’s 
conduct, it hardly calls for justification ; he was forced 
into a shameful position by the incapacity and want of 
resolution of the military commanders. If, indeed, 
justification be needed, it is to be found in the lan¬ 
guage of the last official document which proceeded 
from his pen:—‘ The whole country, as far as we could 
learn,’ he writes, * had risen in rebellion ; our communi¬ 
cations on all sides were cut off; we had been fighting 
forty days against very superior numbers, under most 
disadvantageous circumstances, with a deplorable loss 
of valuable lives, and in a day or two we must have 
perished from hunger, to say nothing of the advanced 
season of the year and the extreme cold, from the effects 
of which our native troops were suffering severely. I 
had been repeatedly apprised by the military authori¬ 
ties that nothing could be done with our troops ; and 
I regret to add that desertions to the enemy were 1 >e- 
eoming of fr< juent occurrence among our troops. Tim 
terms I secured were the best obtainable, and the de¬ 
struction of fifteen thousand human beings would little 
have bench ted our country, whilst our government would 
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and insult the whole of us. Not a sepoy can venture 
twelve paces from the bridge over the ditch without 
being plundered of what he has. People from the town, 
bringing in grain or boosah (bran), are often plundered 
and beaten. Although our cattle and men are starving, 
no measures are taken by our military authorities to 
check all this.’ 

But the end of this tragical drama was rapidly 
approaching. The forts around the cantonments were 
given up; and then might be seen the pitiful spectacle 
of the Afghan conquerors sitting on their walls, which 
overlooked the British cantonments, and jeering at the 
humiliation of the British flag. The departure of the 
army was still delayed; the chiefs purposely withhold¬ 
ing the promised supplies of provisions and carriage- 
cattle, and Sir William hoping for the arrival of rein¬ 
forcements from Kandahar, which might turn the scales 
of fortune in our favour. On the 18th of December snow' 
began to fall, and before sunset it lay several inches 
thick upon the ground. A new horror was thus added 
to the situation. Had the army moved immediately 
on the signature of the treaty, and proceeded by forced 
marches through the passes, it might have reached 
Jellalabad in safety; but everything was now against 
it; the very elements seemed to conspire for its de¬ 
struction. On the 19th, orders were despatched for the 
evacuation of Ghazni, Jellalabad, and Kandahar. De¬ 
prived of all hope of new military combinations, the 
envoy resorted once more to the weapons of diplomacy, 
relying upon the disunion of the Afghans, and endeav¬ 
ouring to play one faction against another. Openly, 
he was in treaty with the Barukzyes, whose leader was 
Akbar Khan; but secretly, he offered large sums of 
money to the Ghilzais and the Kuzzilbashas, to espouse 
the cattse of Shah Sujah and the British. lie had uol 
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penlops and jongpens, officials corresponding to commissioners of divisions, 
to administer the country, and kept them under complete control. On his 
death he was succeeded by his supposed incarnation. The new Dharma Raja, 
when he grew up, considering that temporal and spiritual powers were 
incompatible, confined himself entirely to the latter, and appointed a minister 
to wield the former. This minister by degrees became the Deb Raja and 
temporal ruler of Bhutan. At present the Deb Raja is chosen by election 
from time to time from among certain great functionaries of the State. The 

Dharma Raja holds his office for life. 

The next noticeable event in Bhutan history is the outbreak of hostilities 
with Sikkim. The third'Raja of Sikkim, Cha-dhor Nam Gyel, was born in 
1686, and succeeded his father about 1700. In his youth he appears to have 
mortally offended his half-sister Pende Amo. On his accession the quarrel 
broke out again, and Pende Amo, invited the Bhutanese to invade Sikkim 
and expel her brother. Accordingly the Deb Raja of Bhutan sent a lor'ce 
which overran Sikkim, occupied the palace, and compelled Raja Cha-dhor to 
fly to Tibet. The date of this invasion is variously given as from 1700 to 1706 
and the Bhutanese appear to have held Sikkim for five or six years. On 
Raja Cha-dhor’s return from Tibet the Bhutanese retired and evacuated all 
Sikkim west of the Roro Chu and Tista river, but still continued to maintain 
their position at Fort Damsong, and to occupy what is now the Kalimpong 
sub-division, and the country between the De-chu and the Tegong-la range. 
In 1770 the Bhutanese again invaded Sikkim, but w r ere utterly defeated and 
their troops annihilated. 

The first intercourse of the British Government with Bhutan commenced 
with the expedition sent ini 773 for the relief of the Raja of Kuch Behar 
(see Bengal, Volume I). The Bhutanese, driven out of Kuch Behar and 
pursued into the hills, threw themselves on the protection of Tibet. he 
TashiLama, then Regent of Tibet, and guardian of the Grand Lama of 
Lhasa, addressed the Government of India on their behalf. The application 
was favourably received and a Treaty of peace (No. C\) was concluded on 
the 25th April 1774 , by which the Bhutanese agreed to pay to the British 
Government an annual tribute of five Tangan horses, to deliver up he Raja 
of Kuch Behar, and never to make any incursions into British territory or 


molest the rayats in any way. 

From that time, with the exception of two unsuccessful commercial mis¬ 
sions in 1774 and 1783, there was little intercourse with Bhutan, until our 
occupation of Assam, which connected the British and Bhutan frontiers 
With the annexation of Assam there commenced a continued series of 
aggressions by the Bhutanese on British territory, followed by reprisals oq 
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article of the treaty, and I have no confidence in them, 
and if by it we can only save our honour, all will be well. 
At any rate, I would rather suffer a hundred deaths them 
live the last six weeks over again.’ And he added a 
request to the general, that he would get ready two 
regiments and a couple of guns, as speedily and as 
quietly as possible, for the capture of Mohamed Khan’s 
fort. At noon, accompanied by Captains Trevor, 
Mackenzie, and Lawrence, and escorted by sixteen horse¬ 
men, the doomed man set out on his fatal expedition. 

Near the banks of the river, and about 600 yards 
from the cantonments, rose some small hillocks, on the 
farther slope of which, where the snow lay less thickly 
than on other parts, Akbar Khan’s servants had spread 
some horse-cloths. The British officers exchanged 
salutations with the Afghan sirdars, and conversed for 
a short time on horseback. Sir William presented a 
beautiful Arab horse to Akbar Khan, who received it 
with many expressions of gratitude, and returned thanks 
also for a gift of pistols sent to him on the preceding 
day. Dismounting, the whole party then repaired to the 
hillside, where Macnaghten stretched himself at full 
'ength upon the bank, Trevor and Mackenzie, filled 
with apprehensions of evil, taking their seats beside 
him. The conference opened with a question from 
Akbar Khan, who sat on the other side of the envoy: 
Was he ready to carry out the proposals of the preced¬ 
ing evening ? ‘ Why not ? ’ said Macnaghten. The 

gathering numbers of armed Afghans at this time ex¬ 
cited the suspicions of Lawrence and Mackenzie, who 
protested that if the conference were to be a secret one, 
Uie intruders ought to be removed. Some of the chiefs 
thereupon lashed out with their whips at the narrowing 
circle; but Akbar Khan remarked that their presence 
did not signify, as they were all in the secret with him. 

Th'fc' Words were scarcely spoken, when the env w 

x 2 
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1,600 square miles in area, were annexed to the British possessions, and it 
was agreed that a sum of Rs. 10,000 shou’d be annually paid to the Chiefs 
as compensation ; this sum was considered equivalent to one-third of the 
revenue of the Kamrup and Darrang Duars. No written agreement was 
made regarding this arrangement. 

A similar arrangement, under a written Engagement (No. CVI), was 
made in 1844 with the Bhutia communities dependent on the Towang Raja, 
and a sum of Rs. 5,000 a year, representing one-third of the net revenue* 
was fixed as compensation for the resumption of the Kuriapara Duar. (See 

page 142.) # 

These measures provedeffectual as regards the country lying under this 
portion of the Bhutan hills. But along the Bengal section of the Duars 
outrage followed upon outrage. At length in 1854 the Darbar sent a rude 
intimation that the compensation paid for the loss of the Assam Duars was 
insufficient, and must be increased. The natural refusal of the Government 
of India to listen to this demand was followed by Bhutanese raids on Assam. 
Lord Dalhousie intimated to the Darbar that in future all property plundered 
by the Bhutanese would be deducted from the annual payment on account 
of the Assam Duars, and that further outrage would lead to the permanent 
annexation of the Duars on the Bengal side. 1 hese threats, however, pro 
duced no lasting effect; acts of kidnapping and plunder continued ; and 111 
1859-60, the territory known as the Ambari I 1 allakotta on this side of the 
Tista, which was held in farm from Bhutan, was taken possession of, the 
terms under which it would be restored being fully explained to the Deb 
Raja. As these outrages did not cease, and as the usurpations of the frontier 
Governors made it doubtful whether letters to the Bhutan Government were 
not intercepted, the Deb and Dharma Rajas were informed that a mission 
would be sent to explain the demands of the British Government; the con- 
sequences of not acceding to them ; and the terms of the treaty with the 
Raja of Sikkim, whom the Bhutan authorities had threatened with an attack 
under the pretence that the Ambari Fallakotta rents had been withheld 
owing to the rupture between him and the British Government. After a 
year’s delay, caused by the evasive replies of the Bhutan Government, the 
mission started in December 1863. 

The Envoy, the Hon'ble Ashley Eden, reached the capital, unakha, on 
the 13th Of March 1864, where he found the Deb and Dharna Rajas pup¬ 
pets in the hands of the Tongsa Penlop, the successful head of an insurrec¬ 
tion which had lately taken place. By this man, who refused to t reat exce pt 


Not#. —To this day Bhutan lays claim tp Mon Towang. 
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to some bold and decisive movement, or have determined 
them to lean no longer on the broken reed of an Aighan 
chiefs promise, but attempt a retreat under the cover of 
their own courage. Nothing seemed to recall them from 
their grievous despondency. In vain did Major Pottin- 
ger, who succeeded to Sir William Macnaghten’s post, 
endeavour to infuse some energy into their counsels. 
His protestations and his remonstrances were equally 
useless. The generals had only one idea, one object, 
one hope: to get out of Afghanistan as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and on any terms. The Afghan chiefs approached 
with a new treaty. Major Pottinger would fain have 
rejected its humiliating conditions: but he was over¬ 
ruled and outvoted in the council of war, and compelled 
to submit. The Afghans immediately rose in their 
demands. They required the surrender of all the coin 
and spare muskets and guns, save six; and that General 
Sale, his wife, and daughter, and all other officers of 
rank who were married and had families, should remain 
in the country as hostages for Dost Mohamed. On 
the 26th letters from Jellalabad and Peshawer brought 
the news that reinforcements were hurrying up from 
Hindustan, and begged them to hold their ground. As 
it was known at the same time that the Afghan chiefs 
were quarrelling with one another, the major again 
urged the generals to put aside chimerical treaties, and 
either to fling themselves into the Bala Hissar, or cut 
their way down to Jellalabad. But again he was de¬ 
feated. Profoundly mortified, he proceeded with the 
treaty, refusing, however, to complete the pecuniary 
transactions without the presence of Captain Lawrence, 
the late envoy’s secretary. He was accordingly released, 
and on the. 29th of December he came into canton¬ 
ments ; and drew bills for fourteen lakhs of rupees on 
tlie Indian government. But as he made them payable 
after the safe arrival of the army at Peshawer, which 
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the revenues of the Duars an annual sum beginning with Rs. 25,000 and 
rising to Rs. 50,000. The treaty extorted from the Envoy was given up 
and an apology was tendered for the insults offered to him, but as the guns 
which had been lost were in the possession of the Tongsa Penlop, who had 
not signified his adherence tc the terms, a separate Agreement (INo. CIX) 
was concluded, providing that no payment would be made to the Bhutan 
Government until the guns were actually restored. They were eventually sur¬ 
rendered on the 25th February 1866. The permanent arrangements effected 
were recorded in a Treaty (No. CX) concluded on the 1 ith November 1865 ; 
and by the Proclamation (No. CXI) of the 4th July 1866, the Duars were 
declared to be annexed .to th territories of the British Government. The 
gross revenues of these disti cts at the time of cession were estimated at 
Rs. 1,50,000. Tshang Sithub was at this time the Deb Raja: the treaty is 
called by the Bhutanese the ten-article treaty of Ra-wa-Pang or I ani. 

In accordance with the provisions of article 5 °f the treaty of 1865, 
payment of the allowance to the Bhutan Government was temporarily 
withheld in 1868, inconsequence of the Bhutanese having put a stop to 
intercourse between Bhutan and Baxa, and of their having disregarded the 
provisions of article 4 by sending an officer of inferior rank to receive the 
annual payment. In 1869 dissensions broke out among the Bhutanese 
Chiefs and have since been of frequent occurrence, but the British Govern 
ment has held itself aloof from fhe complications of Bhutan politics. 

The only powerful Deb Raja who reigned for many years was Jigme 
Nam Gyel, * who, as Penlop of Tongsa, was so hostile to the British mission 
of 1864. After an unusually long reign for a ruler of Bhutan, he retired in 
1873 in favour of his brother Gantem Nam Gyel,t who came to Baxa to 
meet the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in 1875; this was the first occa¬ 
sion on which a Deb Raja ever entered British India, or met one of the 
English Governors. Jigme Nam GyePs retirement was, however, no more 
than nominal. He continued to decide everything of importance. At the 
beginning of 1877 the pretensions of a rival claimant caused a civil war, and 
for about seven months the rebels gained ground. On this Jigme Nam 
Gyel came forward again, resumed the supreme authority, and in a. short 
time defeated the insurgents. Soon after, however, he once mote retiled in 
favour of Gantem Nam Gyel, who ruled till March 1879, when he resigned, 
and was succeeded by Shujah Jain J (alias Shujah Nam Gyel). 

♦ Lie. hJigs-Med-rNams-rGyal nicknamed Deb Nag po or Nago, “ the Black Deb Naga" 

f Lit. sGang-sTong, rNams-rGyal. 

1 Lit. Chha.s-.Gyaa, bZang-po. 
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begun to lay themsel\ r es down to perish in the snow. 
Even the sepoys were falling on the line of march, and 
awaiting death in silence. Major Pottinger, and other 
officers had advised that all the old horse clothing, and 
all similar material, should be cut into strips, and rolled 
round the soldiers’ feet and ankles after the Afghan 
fashion, as a better protection against snow than hard 
leather shoes. But no heed was gi\ r en to so simple a 
measure of precaution, and within a few hours the frost 
did its work. 

* The night,’ says Kaye, ‘ was one of suffering and 
horror. The snow lay deep on the ground. There was 
no order—no method in anything that was done. The 
different regiments encamped anywhere. Soldiers and 
camp-followers were huddled together in one inextric¬ 
able mass of suffering humanity. Horses, camels, and 
baggage-ponies were mixed up confusedly with them. 
Nothing had been done to render more endurable the 
rigour of the northern winter. The weary' wretches 
lay down to sleep—some never rose again; others 
awoke to find themselves crippled for life by the biting 
frost. 

‘ The morning dawned, and without any orders, 
without an attempt to restrain them, the camp-followers 
and baggage struggled on ahead, and many of the 
sepoys went on with them. Discipline was fast dis¬ 
appearing. The regiments were d\v indling down to the 
merest skeletons. It was no longer a retreating army; 
jt was a rabble in chaotic flight. The enemy were press- 
ln .g on our rear, seizing our baggage, capturing our 
&'uns, cutting up all in their way. Our soldiers, weary, 
feeble, and frost-bitten, could make no stand against the 
fierce charges of the Afghan horsemen. It seemed that 
the whole rearguard would be speedily cut off. All 
thoughts of effectual resistance were at an end. There 
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wards. Gan-Zang, 5 * a nephew on the mother’s side of his immediate prede¬ 
cessor, was then elected Deb Raja without opposition on the 16th May 
1883. He seems to have relied as much on the two principal Chiefs, the 
Penlops of Paro and Tongsa, as did the Deb Rajas at the time of Sir Ashley 
Eden’s mission. 

Deb Lamchen, out of freindship to Deb Jigme Nam Gyel (Nago), appears 
to have appointed Tinle, the latter’s eldest son, to be Paro Penlop, and 
the younger brother Ujen Angchu (or Angdu) Jongpen of Angdu Phodong. 
On the murder of his uncle, the Tongsa Penlop, Ugyen succeeded and has 
been Tongsa Penlop ever since. In 1883 Tinle, Paro Penlop, attacked 
Phari in Tibet and seized the Tibetan Jongpen : this outrage led to the 
mission of the Shafe Rampa, and a Chinese Popon to Paro in July 1885. 
Shortly after his return from Pbari, Tinle broke his leg and died in 1884 at 
his brother’s place in Tongsa. 

la October 1884 quarrels broke out between the Tongsa Penlop (Ugyen 
Wangchuk) and Alu Dorzi, Thimpu Jongpen, on account of the latter with¬ 
holding Tongsa Penlop’s share of the British subsidy. This resulted in the 
Tongsa Penlop capturing Simptokha fort about the 14th May 1885. A 
fortnight later the contending parties held a meeting to consider terms; 
but at this meeting the Tongsa Penlop’s adherents attacked the opposite 
party, killed some of Thimpu Jongpen’s adherents and wounded the 
Punakha Jongpen. Shortly after, in July, the Thimpu Jongpen and others 
fled to Tibet and asked for help. 

On the 23rd August 1885, Deb Gan-Zang had to retire and was succeeded 
by the Tongsa Penlop’s nominee, Pang Sangye Dorzi, a learned Lama who 
is commonly known as ‘Eapen Loben/ or ( Yanpe Lopen ?t 

In March 1886, there was another joint Tibetan and Chinese mission to 
Paro, which settled certain terms of agreement between the Tongsa l enlop 
and Alu Dorzi, the ex-Thimpu Jongpen. But the disagreement between 
India and Tibet regarding Lingtu shortly afterwards breaking out, these terms 
were never carried into effect. The Paro Penlop paid the Political Officer, 
Mr. A. W. Paul, a visit at Kalimpong in March 1889. About this time Deb 
Yanpe resigned and the Tongsa PenJop retained the whole power. During 
the Sikkim expedition Alu Dorzi was suspected of having actively aided 
the Tibetans in the fight at Gnatong on the 22nd May 1889, and of having 

* Lit : Lobs tPon tGah-bo b*Zang-po. He is the father of Alu Dorzi ex-Xhimpu Jongpen, 
who is suspected of having fought against the British Government at Gnatong an to be in 
receipt of a pension from Tibet. 

t Loben, or Lopen, is the title of the four great Lamas, or Tasotigs, next to the l )hartna 

Raja. 
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snow. Surely some judicial blindness weighed upon the 
eyes of the unfortunate commander of this unfortunate 
army! Akbar also offered to take charge of the English 
ladies and their children, and convey them to Peshawer; 
and as no other mode of deliverance presented itself, 
the offer was accepted, and Lady Macnaghten, Lady 
Sale, nine other ladies, with fifteen children, and eight 
married officers, were given into his hands, and rescued 
from a dreary fate. Next morning, the 10th, the remains 
—the skeleton—of the British force resumed the march 
to Jellalabad. The confusion and disorganisation had 
increased. Soldiers and camp-followers rushed pell-mell 
to the front. The native regiments had almost ceased 
to exist. Flinging away their muskets, and crowding 
in among the camp-followers, the sepoys helped to swell 
the disorderly, cowardly rabble. Their frost-bitten hands 
could not pull a trigger; they were overwhelmed by a 
mortal fear; without an aim or object they despairingly 
rushed forward, scarcely knowing wherefore or whither; 
while the Afghans, watching their opportunity, plunged, 
with their long knives, in among the crowd of victims, 
and slaughtered them like sheep. ‘A narrow gorge 
between the precipitous spurs of two hills’ became a 
bloody shambles. It was soon choked up with the dead 
and dying. There was not a single sepoy left. All the 
baggage had disappeared. The British army was re¬ 
duced to about fifty horse artillerymen, with one howitzer 
gun, some 250 men of the 44th, and 150 cavalry 
troopers. Of the 15,500 soldiers and camp-followers 
who had quitted Kabul, not more than one-fourth 
survived. 

The general despatched an officer to Akbar Khan 
to remonstrate with him for permitting the continuance 
of such butchery. But he declared himself unable to 
control the fierce impetuosity of the Ghihais, unless 
the British laid down their arms, and placed themselves 
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The Dharma Raja of Bhutan died in 1904, and the office then remained 
in abeyance as his re-incarnation (re-incarnation of the fresh Shabdang 
Rimpochi) could not appear on earth for three years. Meanwhile the Deb 
Raja is not only the Deb Raja by election, but the representative of the 
Shabdang Rimpochi as Dharma Raja, and he thus combines in his own 
person the headship of the religious and secular Government of Bhutan. 
This is the first instance of a Deb Raja acting in both capacities. 

In view of the friendly relations which had been established with the 
State, it was considered desirable that the Dharma-Deb Raja of Bhutan 
and the Tongsa Penlop, in common with the rulers and nobles of other 
Native States in India, should halve an opportunity of paying their respects 
to the Prince of Wales during His Royal Highness’ tour in India, and the 
Political Officer in Sikkim was accordingly authorised to invite the Raja 
and the Tongsa Penlop with a limited number of followers to pay a visit to 
Calcutta during the period of His Royal Highness’ stay there. The Raja 
replied that he w f as precluded by his religious duties from accepting the 
invitation, but that he would be glad to send, as his representative, the 
Tongsa Penlop, who had always carried on the secular function of the 
State. Sir Ugyen Wang Chuk accordingly arrived in Calcutta on the 23rd 
December and was accommodated at Hastings House. He was attended by 
two members of the Council of State, and as the representative of the ruling 
authority of Bhutan was treated with the consideration usually shown to a 
Native Chief whose salute is 15 guns. He was also accorded the honour of 
a reception and a return visit by His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales and also by His Excellency the Viceroy. At the reception nazars were 
presented by the Tongsa Penlop on behalf of the Raja and the Bhutan 
Council, as well as for himself; and at the return visit paid by the Prince of 
Wales the Penlop handed to His Royal Highness a letter* containing 
most cordial expressions of loyalty addressed by him to the Viceroy 
on behalf of the whole Bhutan Darbar, comprising the Raja and his 
Ministers. 


* “Henceforth His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Empeior and His Excellency the 
Viceroy are as the Sun and Moon, and we, the minor Chiefs under the Supreme Government, 
as the Stars. As the Stars and Constellations never fail in loyally attending on Hie Sun and 
Moon so do we the entire Bhutanese nation resolve to do likewise to the Supreme ubvernment, 
hoping that as the Sun and Moon are like the parents of the whole world, we also will enjoy 
the blessings of their beneficial rays for ever and ever till the cessation of worldly existence. 
I on behalf of the whole Bhutan Darbar comprising the Raja and Ministers, beg to offer this 
with our most sincere and earnest prayers on this 16th day of the nth month of the Bhutia 
Shengdal year (5th January 1906).” 
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and Gandamuk, in advance of the column. One by 
one they fell, until the number was reduced to six. 
Captains Bellew, Collyer, and Hopkins, Lieutenant Bird, 
and Drs. Harpur and Brydone, reached Futtehabad 
alive. They were then only sixteen miles from Jella- 
labad, and might reasonably hope to escape. Some 
of the neigbouring peasants came out of their huts, 
and offered them bread to eat. They were hungry and 
feeble, and, alas! they tarried to partake of the welcome 
food. The delay gave the armed inhabitants of the 
place time to sally forth and attack them. Bellew and 
Bird were cut down. The others rode off, were pur¬ 
sued and overtaken, and Harpur, Collyer, and Hopkins 
perished; only Dr. Brydone escaped. 

There are few more pathetic incidents in history 
than that of his deliverance. The English soldiers 
keeping guard on the ramparts of Jellalabad saw in the 
distance a solitary horseman, slowly and painfully tra¬ 
versing the open plain. They wondered greatly who the' 
stranger might be. He came nearer and nearer. Then 
it was seen that the jaded animal which bore him could 
scarcely stumble farther on its way, and that the rider was 
worn and wan, like one who had suffered cruel hardships. 
A party was sent forth to succour him. Who could he 
be ? His name was soon known and his tale told; he 
was Dr. Brydone, and the sole survivor, 120 prisoners ex¬ 
cepted, of the 15,500 fighting men and camp-followers 
who, eleven days before, had marched o.ut of Kabul.* 

Of the various positions in Afghanistan which had 
been occupied by the invading force, Ghazni alone was 
surrendered. While the Kabul army was perishing in 
the mountain defiles, Kandahar was resolutely held by 
General Nott, and Jellalabad by General Sale, who 

* This pathetic incident has been made the subject of a remark- 
able picture by Mrs. Butler (Miss Thompson) ol ‘RollCall’celebrity. 
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Articles of a Treaty of Peace between the Honorable 
East India Company and the Deb Rajah or Rajah of 
Bhootan,— 1774. 

1st .—That the Honorable Company, wholly from consideration for the 
distress to which the Bhootans represented themselves to be reduced, and 
from the desire of living in peace with their neighbours, will relinquish all the 
lands which belonged to the Deb Rajah before the commencement of the 
war with the Rajah of Cooch Behar, namely, to the eastward, the lands of 
Chitchacotta and Pangola-haut, and to the westward, the lands of Kyruntee, 
Marragaut, and Luckypoor. 

2nd .—That for tHe possession of the Chitchacotta Province, the Deb 
Rajah shall pay an annua! tribute of five Tangun horses to the Honorable 
Company, which was the acknowledgment paid to the Behar Rajah. 

3rd .—That the Deb Rajah shall deliver up Dhujinder Narain, Rajah of 
Cooch Behar, together with his brother the Dew r an Deo, who is confined 
with him. 

4th .—That the Bhootans, being merchants, shall have the same privilege 
of trade as formerly, without the payment of duties, and their caravan shall 
be allowed to go to Rungpoor annually. 

$th .—That the Deb Rajah shall never cause incursions to be made into 
the country, nor in any respect whatever molest the ryots that have come 
under the Honorable Company's subjection. 

6th .—That if any ryot or inhabitant whatever shall desert from the 
Honorable Company's territories, the Deb Rajah shall cause him to be deli¬ 
vered up immediately upon application being made for him. 

Jth .—That in case the Bhootans, or any one under the government of 
the Deb Rajah, shall have any demands upon, or disputes with, any inhabit¬ 
ant of these or any part of the Company's territories, they shall prosecute 
them only by an application to the Magistrate, who shall reside here for the 
administration of justice. 

8th .—That whereas the Sunneeyasies are considered by the English as 
an enemy, the Deb Rajah shall not allow any body of them to take shelter in 
anv part of the districts now given up, nor permit them to enter the Honor¬ 
able Company's territories, or through any part of his, and if the Bhootans 
shall not of themselves be able to drive them out, they shall give information 
to the Resident, on the part of the English, in Cooch Behar, and they shall 
not consider the English troops pursuing the Sunneeyasies into those districts 
any breach of this Treaty. 

gth .—That in case the Honorable Company shall have occasion for cut¬ 
ting timber from any part of the woods under the Hills, they shall do it duty 
free, and the people they send shall be protected. 
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plished with a loss of only fourteen killed, 104 wounded, 
and seventeen missing. 

Ali Musjid was attacked and easily captured on the 
6th. Pollock was then in command of the whole stretch 
of the Khyber, and of the road to Jellalabad. 

But we must pause for a moment to glance at the 
events that had taken place in the west. Fierce fighting 
continued to prevail around Kandahar, from which the 
Afghan chiefs made vigorous efforts to expel Genera. 
Nott. Early in March their investment was felt to be 
so troublesome that the general, leaving a garrison of 
2,600 men in the city, sallied forth with the rest of his 
army, and fell upon the enemy. Though 12,000 strong, 
with one-half cavalry, well mounted, they retreated 
hastily across the rivers Turnuk and Urghundeh. But 
on the 9th General Nott pressed so closely upon them 
that he was able to open a strong artillery fire, with 
the effect of scattering them wildly in all directions. 

During his absence, a strong body of Afghans 
came suddenly upon Kandahar. Major Lane made 
instant preparations to receive them; but under cover 
of the darkness, they succeeded in approaching the 
Herat gate, and setting fire to it. The major at once 
reinforced its defence, and opened a destructive can¬ 
nonade, which the enemy, who had assembled in lou t., 
returned fiercely, while some of the more daring tore 
down the burning fragments, and contrived to effect 
an entrance. They were immediately d. :hed, how¬ 
ever ; and about midnight, alter an attack ot four hours, 

the enemy withdrew. 

Towards the end of April, Colonel Wymer and 
General England reinforced the army at Kandahar. As 
for Kabul, Shah Sujah at first continued to exercise 
his sovereignty without let or hindrance; but having 
quitted the Bala llissar to take the command of a 
military expedition, it was seized by the Barukcye 
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4th .—We agree to apply to the British Courts at Mungle Dye for 
redress in all our grievances in their Territories. 

j(h .—Should we ever infringe any of the foregoing terms, we shall for¬ 
feit our right to the above pension. 

(True translation.) 

Frans Jenkins, 

Agent , Governor-General. 


No. CVII. 

Khureeta to His Richness the Deb Rajah— (dated Simla, 

the 9th June 1864). 

You are well aware that for many years passed wanton outrages have been 
committed by your subjects within the territories of the British Government 
and within the territories of the Rajahs of Sikkim and Cooch Behar, who are 
under British protection. Men, women, and children have been kidnapped 
and sold into slavery; some have been put to death; others have been cruelly 
wounded; and much valuable property has been carried off or destroyed. 
These outrages, it is well known, are not the act of individual criminals, who 
set the laws of Bhootanat defiance; they are perpetrated with the knowledge 
and at the instigation of soipe of the leading Chiefs of Bhootan. Over a 
per'ed of thirty-six years these aggressions have extended. Many remon¬ 
strances have been in vain addressed to the Bhootan Government, and the 
British Government has been compelled, in its own defence and the defence of 
its protected and subordinate allies, to have recourse to measures of retribu¬ 
tion. In 1828 and 1836 the British Government were most reluctantly 
forced to occupy the Booree Gooma and the Banska Dooars, but these districts 
were subsequently restored to the Bhootan Government in the hope that the 
Bhootan Government would fulfil the offices of friendship towards their 
neighbour by restraining their subjects from the commission of such aggres¬ 
sions for the future. .... 

This hope proved illusory, and after the British Government had in vain 
endeavoured to secure a better understanding with the Bhootan Government 


* Ghurkola. 
Banska. 

Chappa Goonec 


by means of a friendly mission, it became 
necessary in 1841 to annex permanently to 
the British dominions the seven* Assam 


Chappakhamar. 

Bijnee. 

Booree Gooma, _ 

Kulling. Dooars, a measure which, it was believed, 

would convince the Bhootan Government that British territory cannot with 
impunity be persistently and wantonly violated. Nevertheless, the British 
Government, w'illing to believe in the friendship of your Government, and 
careful only to secure an undisturbed frontier and to live at peace with the 
people of Bhootan, paid to your Government annually a sum of Rupees 
10,000 from the revenues of these Dooars, 
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throwing - forward heavy bodies of horse, and by opening' 
upon us three guns from a battery screened by a garden 
wall, and said to have been served under the personal 
superintendence of the sirdar. But in a short time 
they were dislodged from every point oCtheir position, 
their cannon taken, and their camp involved in a general 
conflagration. The battle was over, and the enemy 
in full retreat in the direction of Lighman by about 7 
a.m. We have made ourselves masters of two cavalry 
standards, recaptured four guns lost by the Kabul and 
Gandamuk forces, the restoration of which to our 
government is matter of much honest exultation among 
our troops, seized and destroyed a great quantity of 
material and ordnance stores, and burnt the whole of 
the enemy’s tents. In short, the defeat of Mohamed 
Akbar in open field by the troops whom he had boasted 
of blockading has been complete and signal. . . . The 
enemy suffered severely. ... 1 he field of battle was 
strewn with the bodies of men and horses, and the rich¬ 
ness of the trappings of some of the latter seemed to 
attest that persons of distinction had been among the 
casualties. The loss on our side was small. Eight 
privates of the 13th Native Infantry and two of the 
35th Native Infantry were killed. Throe officers and 
about fifty men were wounded.’ 


But while the soldiers of Pollock and Sale were 
flushed with victory, a striking change came over the 
mind of Lord’Ellenborough. Tidings had reached 
him of a repulse sustained by Brigadier England at 
IIykulzye, and* of his retirement to Quetta; and on 
the 19th of April he unexpectedly made known to the 
Commander-in-chief his resolution to withdraw the 
armies of Generals Pollock and Nott as soon as possible 
to the points which would secure their communication 
with India. General Nott received orders, therefore, 
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personal insult and violence which is extended to an Envoy by the laws of 
all nations save the most barbarous. By the Tongso Pillo and his coadjutors 
in Council the letter addressed to you on the part of the British Government 
has been treated with contumely; my Envoy was publicly insulted and 
derided in your own presence, and has been compelled under threats of 
personal violence to sign an engagement agreeing to restore the Assam 


Dooars. 


This engagement I entirely repudiate, not only because it was beyond 
Mr. Eden’s instructions to agree to any such terms, but because the engage¬ 
ment was extorted from him by personal violence and threats of imprison¬ 
ment. The treatment to which the mission which was deputed to your 
Court to remove all causes of dispute by peaceful negotiation was subjected, 
has been so disgraceful that the British Government cannot allow the 
Government of Bhootan to.gp unpunished. 

I ant aware that your authority has been usurped by the Tongso Pillo 
and other Chiefs, but it cannot be permitted that, for the insubordination 
of your Chiefs and the internal distractions which weaken the Government of 
Bhootan, the subjects of the British Government should suffer and the Envoy 
of the British Government should be insulted and maltreated. 

I therefore inform you that the district of Ambaree Fallacottah, here¬ 
tofore held in rent from the Bhootan Government, is permanently annexed 
to the British dominions, and that all payments of rent from that district 
„ n d 0 f revenues from the Assam Dooars to the Bhootan Government have 
ceased for ever. You have been informed both in writing and by my 
Envoy that all British subjects of Cooch Behar and Sikkim, of whom there 
are said to be more than three hundred, who are now held captive by vour 
Chiefs and in your monasteries, or are detained in Bhootan against their 
will must be released, and that the property which has been carried off from 
British territorv, or Cooch Behar, or Sikkim within the last five years, must 
be restored I now warn you that, unless these demands are tully complied 
with bv the i St day of September next, that is, three months from this date, 
I shall take such further measures Jo enforce these demands as may seem 


to me to be necessary. 


(Sd.) John Lawrence. 


The same to the Dharma Rajah. 


No. CVIII. 

Proclamation,— 1864. 
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prisoners. Nor was it from any want of zeal or energy 
that these proved unsuccessful. 

After awhile it became known to the public that 
Lord Ellenborough had decided on the evacuation of 
Afghanistan ; and the knowledge aroused in the British 
community a feeling of the strongest indignation. This 
was not without its effect on the mind of the Governor- 
General, especially as the Court of Directors and the 
British ministry were of opinion that the prisoners 
should be released and the national honour vindicated 
before our armies retired from the country. But as 
he had committed himself to the ‘ withdrawal policy,’ 
he was seriously at a loss for some device by which to 
preserve his personal consistency, while he retrieved 
the renown of the British flag. That which he finally 
adopted has not unjustly been described as ‘ unparal¬ 
leled, perhaps, in the political history of the world.’ 
He ordered Pollock and Nott to advance, but bade 
them look upon this forward movement solely in the 
light of a retirement from Afghanistan. On the 4th of 
July he despatched two letters to General Pollock and 
two to General Nott, in which he asserted that his 
opinions had undergone 110 change since he declared 
the withdrawal of the British armies to the provinces to 
be the chief object of government, but suggested that 
Nott might feel disposed to retire from Kandahar by 
way of Ghazni, Kabul, and Jellalabad, and that Pollock 
might incline to assist the retreat of the Kandahar army 
by moving forward upon Kabul. 

As Kaye remarks:—* It was fortunate for Lord Ellen - 
borough and for the country that he had to deal at this 
time with men who thought more of the honour of Great 
Britain than of their own safety; and who did not shrink 
from responsibility, if, by incurring it, they had a chance 
of conferring great and ladling benefits upon the govern- 
ment which they served, and the nation which they 
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All Chiefs, Zamindars, Munduls, Ryots, and other inhabitants of _ the 
tract in question are hereby required to submit to the authority ot the Britis i 
Government, to remain quietly in their homes, and to render assistance to 
the British troops and to the Commissioner who is charged with the 
administration of the tract. Protection of life and property and a guarantee 
of all private rights is offered to thoSe who do not resist, and strict justice 
will be done to all. The lands will be moderately assessed, and all 
oppression and extortion will be absolutely prohibited. 

The future boundary between the territories of the Queen of England 
and those of Bhootan will be surveyed and marked off, and the authority ot 
the Government of Bhootan within this boundary will cease for ever. 


By order of the Governor-General in Council. 

■) (Sd.) H. M. Durand, Colonel, 

r 86A. \ Secy, to the Government of India. 


Fort William, 

The isth November 1864. 


No. CIX. 


Agreement entered into by High Officers of the Bhootan 
Government for the surrender of the two Guns,— 1865. 

We, Samdojey Deb Jempy and Themseyrensey Donai, the two 
high officers of the Bhootan Court, will go back to the jicb Rajah and lully 
explain to His Highness about the two guns which fell into the hands of the 
P.hootea troops on the evacuation of Dewangiree, and obtain His Highness’s 
consent to *o to Tongso about them. If we succeed in getting back the 
hv hnntrinp' Tonsrso Penlow to terms, we will either bring the guns 



• They were eventually surrendered on 25th February 1860. 
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marksmen, and fixing bayonets, charged them with a 
loud hurrah, the omen of coming victory. As they 
would not be denied, the Afghans were forced to fall 
back; and flying from crag to crag, they soon became 
a disorderly rabble. The strength of the enemy’s force 
was broken. But our men had not yet finished their 
work. Throughout the day the noise of battle rolled 
along those rugged hills. The Afghans, planted on 
the topmost heights, rained bullets upon our infantry, 
hiding wherever they could find shelter, and no longer 
anxious to meet them in hand-to-hand encounter. 
1 Never,’ we are told, ‘ never did British troops display 
a higher courage in action, or a more resolute perse¬ 
verance. Nobly did the native sepoy vie with the Euro¬ 
pean soldier. . . . Many gallant feats were done that 
day; and many an Afghan warrior died the hero’s 
death on his native hills, cheered by the thought that 
he was winning paradise by such martyrdom. Des¬ 
perate was the effort to keep back the invaders from 
clearing the heights of the Huft-Kotul; but the British 
troops, on that day, would have borne down even 
stouter opposition. The Huft-Kotul was mounted; 
and three cheers burst from the victors as they reached 
the summit of that stupendous ascent.’ * 

* ‘ A more decisive victory was never gained. The Afghan 
chiefs had brought out their best fighting men against us. They 
had done their best to turn the difficulties of the country to good 
account against the strangers. Their people were at home in 
these tremendous defiles, whilst few of our troops had ever H'en 
them; few were accustomed to the kind ol warfare which now 
alone could avail. There was everything to stir into intense 
action all the energies of the Barukzye chief and his followers. 
They were lighting in defence of their hearths and altars; the 
very existence of the nation was at stake. It was the last hope 
of saving the capital from the grasp of an avenging army. But 
with everything to stimulate anti everything to aid him. Akbar 
Khan could offer no effectual resistance to the advance of ' ’ollock s 
rwtribtrtorv force. The Afghans were fairly beaten on their own 
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British Government, it is hereby agreed that the whole of the tract known as 
the Eighteen Doars, bordering on the Districts of Rungpoor, Cooch Behar, 
and Assam, together with the Talook of Ambaree ballacottah and the Hill 
territory on the left bank of the Teesta up to such points as may be laid 
down by the British Commissioner appointed for the purpose is ceded by the 
Bhootan Government to the British Government for ever. 

Article 3. 

The Bhootan Government hereby agree to surrender all British subjects 

as well as subjects of the Chiefs of Sikkim and Cooch Behar who are now 

detained in Bhootan against Uieir will, and to place no impediment in the 
way of the return of all’or any of such persons into British territory. 


Article 4. 

In consideration of the cession by the Bhootan Government of the 
territories specified in Article 2 of this Treaty, and of the said Government 
having expressed its regret for past misconduct, and having hereby engaged 
for the future to restrain all evil-disposed persons from committing crimes 
within British territory or the territories of the Rajahs of Sikkim and Cooch 
Behar and to give prompt and full redress for all such crimes which roa) be 
committed in defiance of their commands, the British Government agree to 
make an annual allowance to the Government of Bhootan of a sum not 
exceeding fifty thousand rupees (Rupees 50,000) to be paid to officers not 
below the rank of Jungpen, who shall be deputed by the Government of 
Bhootan to receive the same. And it is further hereby agreed that the 
payments shall be made as specified below 

On the fulfilment by the Bhootan Government of the conditions of this 
Treaty twenty-five thousand rupees (Rupees 25,000). 

On the 10th January following the 1st payment, thirty-five thousand 
rupees (Rupees 35,000). ^ 

On the loth January following forty-five thousand rupees (Rupees 
45,000). 

On 
50,00°). 


every succeeding 10th January fifty thousand rupees (Rupees 


Article 5. 

The British Government will hold itself at liberty at any time to suspend 
the payment of this compensation money either in whole or in part in the 
event of misconduct on the part of the Bhootan Government or its failure to 
check the aggression of its subjects or to comply with the provisions of this 
Treaty. 

Article 6. 

The British Government hereby agree, on demand being duly mad$ 
ia writing by the Bhootan Government, to surrender, under the provisions 
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it marched upon Ghazni, where the citadel was found 
in excellent condition, but the town in a state of ruin. 
The fortifications were immediately blown up, and all 
the timber-work set on fire, the flames which reddened 
heaven throughout the night proclaiming far and wide 
the signal vengeance of the British. Here were found 
the so-called * gates of Somnath,’ which, according to 
tradition, had been carried away from their original 
site at Guzerat to adorn the tomb of Mahmud. Lord 
Kllenborough ordered General Nott to bring them back 
to India, apparently with a view to win popularity 
among the Hindus, or for some romantic reason which 
history has not recorded. ‘ The work,’ says Major 
(now Sir Henry) Rawlinson, * was performed by Euro¬ 
peans, and all possible delicacy was observed in not 
desecrating the shrine further than was absolutely neces¬ 
sary. The guardians of the tomb, when they perceived 
our object, retired to one corner of the court, and wept 
bitterly; and when the removal was effected, they again 
prostrated themselves before the shrine, and uttered 
loud lamentations. Their only remark was : “ You are 
' lords of the country, and can of course work your will 
on us: but why this sacrilege ? Of what value can 
these old timbers be to you ? while to us they are as the 
breath of our nostrils.” The reply was: “ I he gates 
are the property of India; taken from it by one con¬ 
queror, they are restored to it by another. We leave 
the shrine undesecrated, and merely take our own. 
The sensation,’ adds Rawlinson, ‘is less than might 
have been expected; and no doubt the mullahs, who 
have had the guardianship of the tomb for generations 
in their family, will be the chief sufferers by the measure. 
I doubt if the Afghan tribes, lately risen from obscurity 
to power, and holding the country rather as conquerors 
than citizens, possess that feeling of unify with ouch 
IHfccr, and identity with the interests they are supposed 
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Ponai, t'lie ratifications of the same by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General or His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in 

Council and by I heir Highnesses the Dhurm and Deb Rajalis shall be 
mutually delivered within thirty days from this date. 


(Sd.) H. Bruce, Lieut.-Col., 

Chief Civil and Political Officer. 

(Sd.) In tjabe Nag r i, 

(Sd.) In Bhootea language. 



Seal. 

Seal. 

1 


Seal. 

1 

Seal. 


This Treaty was ratified on the 29th November 1865 in Calcutta by me. 

(Sd.) John Lawrence, 


sfith January 1866. 


Governo / - General. 


sfith January 1866. 


(Sd.) W. Muir, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


No. CXI. 

Proclamation,— 1866. 

Whereas in the Proclamation issued on the 12th November 1864, His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council announced his 
resolution of occupying permanently and annexing to British territory the 
Bengal Doars of Bhootan and so much of the Hill territory, including the forts 
of Dalimkote and Diwangiree, as might be necessary to command the passes 
and to prevent hostile or predatory incursions of Bhootanese into the 
Darjeeling district, or into the plains below ; 

And whereas, in pursuance of that resolution, the British Government, 
under Article 2 of a Treaty concluded on the nth day of November 1865, 
has obtained from the Government of Bhootan for ever the cession of the 
whole of the tract known as the Eighteen Doars bordering on the districts of 
Rungpoor, Cooch Behar, and Assam, together with the Talook of Ambaree 
Failacottah and the Hill territory on the left bank of the Teesta, up to such 
point as may be laid down by the British Commissioner appointed for the 
purpose ; 
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Sir Robert Sale. The commander of the Afghan 
cavalry, who escorted the prisoners, was Saleh Moha- 
med, who had deserted from Captain Hopkins’ local 
regiment in the previous year. He was shrewdly sus¬ 
pected not to be incorruptible; and offers were made to 
him of a lakh of rupees if he would release the captives. 
These, at first, he seemed to ignore. But on the nth 
of September he communicated to Major Pottinger and 
Captains Johnson and Lawrence a letter from Akbar 
Khan, ordering him to place the prisoners in charge of 
the Usbeg chief of Khuluin. As this was equiva¬ 
lent to condemning them for life to a captivity among 
ignorant and savage barbarians, they were overcome 
with grief, until Saleh added that he had also received 
a message from the munshi, Mohun Lall, at Kabul, 
intimating General Pollock’s willingness to pay him a 
gratuity of ^2,000, and a monthly pension of £ ioo, if 
he effected their deliverance. He knew nothing, he 
said, of General Pollock, but if Major Pottinger and 
the two captains guaranteed the offer he had received, 
he would undertake to restore them to their own people. 
Needless to say that the proposal was gladly accepted; 
and all the prisoners proceeded to sign an obligation to 
provide the requisite funds, according to the measure 
of their capability. Vigorous action was immediately 
taken by Major Pottinger. With astounding confidence 
he deposed the governor of Bameean, and appointed in 
his stead a more friendly chief. He levied contribu¬ 
tions on a party of Lohani merchants who were pass¬ 
ing that way, and thus supplied their immediate wants. 
He issued proclamations, calling upon all the neigh¬ 
bouring chiefs to come in, and make their salaam. I le 
granted remissions of revenue, and collected all the 
decent clothes in the possession of the party to bestow 
as khelats, or dressesof honour. In short, the superiority 
of race, and the all- powerful influence oi a man 01 strong 
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sions on their revenue, and on our march back I paid 
for the necessary supplies to the party by orders on the 
revenue to the amount of the supplies furnished.’ 


Among the captives thus happily delivered were 
Lady Sale and her daughter, and their meeting with 
General Sale was an incident never to be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. The entire company arrived 
in camp on the evening of the 21st, and were received 
with a royal salute and the most enthusiastic acclama¬ 
tions. They included General Shelton (General Elphin- 
stone died in captivity), Colonel Palmer, Majors Pot- 
tinger and Griffiths, twelve captains, three surgeons, 
nine lieutenants, three ensigns, and twenty-eight non¬ 
commissioned officers and privates. I he females were 
Ladies Macnaghten and Sale, besides the wives of 
five officers and three privates. 1 here remained only 
Captain Bygrave, who had been detained by Akbar 
Khan ; but he, too, arrived on the 27th, with a despatch 
from that formidable chief. 

The remnants of the Afghan army had by this time 
collected in the highlands of the Ivohistan, north of 
Kabul, under Amin-ullah Khan, who burned to renew 
the struggle. General Pollock determined, therefore, 
to dislodge them from their fastnesses, and prevent 
their re-assembling in such force as to be dangerous. 
He ascertained that they had concentrated upon Istalif, 
a town of considerable importance, beautifully situated 
in a genial and fruitful valley, and accessible only across 
ranges of heights, separated by deep ravines, and Covered 
with orchards, gardens, and vineyards, which afforded 
admirable shelter for the Afghan marksmen. General 


Pollock despatched against their centre a division under 
General McCaskill; but the plan ot attack was really 
conceived and carried out by Captain (afterwards Sir 
1 Kory) 1 lavclock. The troops, formed into two columns, 
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one of the four great pillars of the chief monastery; this was said to have 
defied the efforts of 10,000 men to raise, hence the ancestor of the Sikkim 
Rajas gained his name “The Lord of 10,000 Heroes. In Sak\a he 
married the daughter of the Hierarch. From Sakya he proceeded to 
Chumbi, where he built a house, the site alone of which now remains, to the 
north of the present palace. Being childless, he consulted the Lamas and 
was told to propitiate the Chiefs of the Lepcha. He crossed the Chola and 
at Rankpo met Thekong-Tek and Nyekong-Nal, Lepchas; they promised 
him three sons. He returned to Chumbi, where two sons were born, while 
the third was born at Pyakchen, below Phieungong; their names were 
Lang-morab (The Ploughman), Kyabo-rab (The Swindler), and Mipon-rab 
(The Leader of Men) ; these came into Sikkim to Gangtok, but their fat ier 
remained and died at Chumbi. At Gangtok, Mipon-rab, who had married 
a Tibetan lady of Sakya, had born to him a son, who is known as Guru 
Tashe: his grandson, Phun-tsho-Nam Gyel (*>., Penchoo Namgya),_the date 
of whose birth is given as 1604 A.D., became the first Raja of Sikkim. . 

Some thirty odd years later, three celebrated Lamas came into Sikkim, 
viz., (a) Lha-tsan Chhembo by the Kanglanama 
pass, ( b ) Khamdu Zangbo by the Singli-la, and 
( c ) Gnadag Sempa Chhembo from Nepal via Namchi. 
These met at Yok-sam and deliberated over the 
wav to convert the people of Sikkim to the truths 
of Buddhism. The result was that they sent To-den 
Kalzang Tondub to search for a man named 
Penchoo. This Lama came to Gangtok, where he 
found Phun-tsho-Nam Gyel mentioned above, and 

brought him back to Yok-sam. There the three Lamas declared him King 

(1) Phun-Tsho-Nam Gyel became the first Raja of 
Sikkim. His accession is said to have occurred 
in 1641 He was succeeded by his son, 

(2) Ten-sung Nani Gyel, born in .644. He agam 

was succeeded by his son, . 

(3) Cha-dhor Nam Gyel, born in 1600. His son 

died in 1717, 


(a) i.e., Kun-zong Nam 
Gyel, who founded the old 
monastery at Dubdi; his 
followers founded Sanga 
Cholling for all nationali¬ 
ties, and afterwards Pemi- 
onchi for Tasongs. 

( b ) His followers founded 
Kartok. 

(c) His followers founded 
Namchi and Tashiding and 
Senan, 


(These dates are ap¬ 
proximate only.) 

(2) Built the palace at 
Rubdenchi. 

(3) Was murdered by 

orders of his sister Pende- 
Amo, who al^o invited the 
Bhutanese to seize Rub¬ 
denchi.— Vide Bhutan nar¬ 
rative. _. t 4 , 

(4) Went to Tibet dis¬ 
guised as a mendicant, 
but vvas recognised by the 
Q yalva Karma pa Lam a 
(Gupa Wanchuk Dorxi). 
Railing Monastery built. 


(4) Gvur-M^-Nam Gyel was born in 1707. He 
ascended the gad. in 1717. and was m 1734 
succeeded by his son. 
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the mutilated remains of Sir William Macnaghten had 
been exposed to the gaze of the mob. Such was the 
massiveness of the building that it would yield only 
to gunpowder, and its destruction occupied two days. 
Every effort was made to save the city from injury; but 
the impetuosity of the soldiers and camp-followers, who 
poured into it like a torrent, defied control. 

‘ That many excesses,’ says Kaye, ‘ were then com¬ 
mitted is not to be denied. The principal gates of the 
city were guarded ; but there were many other points 
of ingress, and our people streamed into the streets of 
Kabul, applied the firebrand to the houses, and pillaged 
the shops. Guilty and innocent alike fell under the 
heavy hand of the lawless retribution which was now 
to descend upon the inhabitants of Kabul. Many un¬ 
offending Hindus, who, lulled into a sense of delusive 
security by the outward re-establishment of a govern¬ 
ment, had returned to the city and re-opened their shops, 
were now disastrously ruined. In the mad excitement of 
the hour friend and foe were stricken down by the same 
unsparing hands. Even the Chundarwal—where dwelt 
the friendly Kuzzilbashas—narrowly escaped destruc¬ 
tion. Such excesses as were committed during the last 
three days of our occupation of Kabul must ever be 
deplored, as all human weakness and wickedness are 
to be deplored. But when we consider the amount of 
temptation and provocation; when we remember that 
the comrades of our soldiers and the brethren ot our 
camp-followers had been foully butchered by thousands 
in the passes of Afghanistan; when evetywhere tokens 
of our humiliation, and of the treachery and cruelty of 
the enemy, rose up before our people, stinging them 
past all endurance, and exasperating them beyond all 
control, we wonder less that when the guilty city lay at 
their feet, they should not wholly have reined in their 
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between the Mechi and the Tista which had been wrested by the British 
from the Nepalese, was made over by Treaty (No. CXIII) to him. The 
main object of this treaty was to shut out the Nepalese from the means of 
carrying out any views of aggrandisement to the eastward. But even then 
Sikkim lost the country between the present Nepal boundary and the 
Tambur river. On the eastern portion of this tract there are still living 
several Lepcha families under a Lepcha Kazi. 

From 1817 to 1825 there do not appear to have been any business 
transactions between the Maharaja of Sikkim and the British Government. 
But in 1825 or 18^6, one Bah-Lu or Bho Lod, the Prime Minister of Sikkim, 
and maternal uncle to Raja Chug-phu: Nam Gyel, was murdered by the latter’s 
orders, while Bah-Lu’s cousin, Yuk Lha Thup alias Da-Thup, fearing a 
similar fate, fled from Sikkim and took refuge in Nepal with some 800 of his 
Lepcha tribesmen. 

Shortly after this disputes arose on the Sikkim and Nepal boundary 
which came under the cognizance of the Governor-General’s Agent for the 
North-Eastern Frontier and the Resident in Nepal. In 1828 Captain Lloyd 
was deputed to the Sikkim frontier in connection with these disputes. He 
penetrated the hills in company with Mr. j. W. Grant, the Commercial 
Resident at Malda, as far as Rinchingpung. These gentlemen, attracted 
by the position of Darjeeling, brought it to the notice of the Governor- 
General, and it was resolved by Government to open negotiations with the 
Maharaja of Sikkim on the first convenient occasion for the cession of 
Darjeeling to the British Government in return for an equivalent in lands or 
money. This opportunity occurred in 1834-35, w'hen the Lepcha refugees 
in Nepal made an inroad into the Sikkim Tarai, and Colonel Lloyd w'as 
deputed to enquire into the causes of the disturbance. The refugees were 
obliged to return to Nepal, and the negotiation ended in the unconditional 
cession by the Maharaja of the Darjeeling tract under a Deed of Grant 
(No. CXIV), dated February 1835. 

In 1841 the Government granted an allowance of Rs. 3,000 a year to 
the Maharaja as compensation for the cession of Darjeeling, and in 1846 
a further sum of Rs. 3,000—in all Rs. 6,000 a year. 

The settlement of Darjeeling advanced rapidly, its population having 
risen from not more than 100 souls in 1839 t° about 10,000 in 1849, chiefly 
by immigration from the neighbouring States of Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan, 
in all of which slavery is prevalent. There was free trade in labour and all 
other commodities, with forest land enough for all-comers to settle in, and 
every encouragement was given to the new arrivals. The increased impor- 
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the Indus at Attock, and traversing the Punjab, passed 
the Sutlej to Ferozepur, where Lord Ellenborough 
received them with a magnificent display of ceremonial. 
On the 25th of October he issued a proclamation which 
closed the record of an erroneous and disastrous policy, 
for it announced that the Afghans in the pov er of the 
British government would be set at liberty. In tus 
number was included Dost Mohamed, who soon a ter 
wards set out on his return to his old principality , an 
thus, as it was bitterly said, all things reverted to the old 
order as it existed before we entered a country where 
had scattered oceans of treasure and sacrificed the lives 

of thousands of gallant men. 

It is said that at Dost Mohamed’ s farewell interview 
with the Governor-General, the latter asked him his 
opinion of the English after all he had seen of their 
achievements in India. ‘ I have been struck, was the 
reply, * with the magnitude ot your power and youi Re¬ 
sources, with your ships,your arsenals, and ) our armies, 
but what I cannot understand is, why the rulers or so 
vast and flourishing an empire should have crossed the 
Indus to deprive me of my poor and barren country 
The Dost’s surprise was shared by most thoughtfu 
Englishmen—at least by all who were not possessed 
with a wild and irrational fear of Russia; and we fully 
coincide with a recent writer, who impressively says, 
that * after twenty-five years of calm reflection, the ex¬ 
pedition still presents an unparalleled instance of human 
rashness and folly.’ Or we may adopt the words of so 
well-informed and impartial an authority as Sir John 
Kaye: 

‘No failure so total and overwhelming as this is 
recorded in the page of history. No lesson so grand 
and impressive is to be found in all the annals ol the 
world. Of the secondary causes which contributed to 
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having failed, the Governor-General in Council resolved to occupy the territory 
of the Maharaja lying to the north of the Rammam river and to the west of 
the Great Ranjit, and to retain it until British subjects were restored, the 
offenders given up, and security obtained against a recurrence of similar 
offences. On the ist November i860 the Superintendent of Darjeeling 
crossed the Rammam with a small force, and advanced as far as Rinching- 
pung. But he was eventually forced to fall back on Darjeeling. A stronger 
force was then despatched under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Gawler, 
accompanied b\ -the Hon’ble Ashley Eden, as Envoy and Special Commis¬ 
sioner. The force advanced to the Tista when the Sikkimese acceded to 
the terms dictated by the Governor-General, and on the 28th March 1861 
a new Treaty (No. CXV), consisting of twenty-three articles, was concluded 
by the Envoy with Maharaja Sidkeong Nam Gyel, as his father, Maharaja 
Chunj Phui Nam Gyel, though alive and in Chumbi, was afraid to come over. 

The annual allowance of Rs. 6,000 forfeited in 1850 was in 1862 restored 
as an act of grace to the ruling Maharaja Sidkeong Nam Gyel: it was 
increased in 1868 to Rs. 9,000, and in 1873 toRs - 12,000, on the understand¬ 
ing that it was granted without any reference to the increased value of 
Darjeeling and purely as a mark of consideration for the Maharaja. 

In 1868 the Maharaja solicited permission for the return of the ex- 
Diwan, but the request was refused as being contrary to the 7th article of 
the treaty of 1861, and likely to lead to intrigues for the succession. But 
to understand this and subsequent events, an examination of the family 
relations of Raja Chug Phui Nam Gyel is necessary. 

Neither Chug Phui nor Sidkeong Raja appears to have taken much 
interest in the administration, and so, in consequence of their relationship 
by marriage and birth, first Diwan Namgay, and after his punishment, in a 

lesser degree, Changzed Kar-po became the really 
* Died in 1888. influential personages in the State. Diwan 
Namgay * was anti-English in feeling and conduct, while Changzed, on the 
other hand, pretended much sympathy for the English. 

In 1873 Raja Sidkeong Nam Gyel, accompanied by his half-brother, the 
present Raja Thothub Nam Gyel, and his half-sister Seringputti, and Changzed 
Gelong Kar-po, visited Sir George Campbell, then Lieutenant-Governor of 

Bengal, at Darjeeling. . . 

Raja Sidkeong Nam Gyel died in April 1874, and intrigues were 
attempted to set aside the accession 6f Thothub Nam Gyel in favour of 

Tinle Nam Gyel. . , , ., 

On the death of his half-brother, Thothub married the widow, a lady 

of Tashi-ihunpo, by name Pending. She died in childbirth in 1880, leaving 
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THE SEPOY MUTINY. 

The causes of that memorable outbreak in 1857, which 
seemed destined, at first, to shake to its very founda¬ 
tions our Indian empire, do not seem to lie beyond the 
perception of the contemporary historian, For the 
Sepoy Mutiny, we must remember, was not a national 
movement. Had it been such, a handful of Europeans 
could never have held their ground. It was simply the 
revolt of a class; of that native soldiery which had long 
been injudiciously pampered and petted into insubor¬ 
dination. Upon this class various unfavourable influ¬ 
ences were brought to bear at a peculiarly critical 
period, when the British army in India was numerically 
weak, loosely organised, and dispersed over a wide 
area of country without any regard being paid to strate- 
getical considerations, or to the probabilities of internal 
commotion. The Crimean War involved a long series 
of disasters which shook the sepoy’s belief in out 
superior military power. Our losses before Sebastopol 
had been greatly exaggerated by the voice of rumour, 
so that he was led to a conviction that our national 
resources were nearly exhausted. Moreover, he began 
to fear that, in default of a sufficient number of white 
regiments, the British government would send its sepoy 
battalions across the sea, across that ‘black water" 
which the Hindu regards with undcfinable dread. His 
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Raja Thothub meanwhile lived peacefully at Tumlong and evinced no 
disposition to contract a second marriage. However, pressure seems to 
have been brought to bear on him, and so having obtained two elephants 
from the Government of Bengal in 1881, he sent them to the Grand Lamas 
at Tashi-lhunpo and Lhasa, in charge of Nudup Gyaltsen (brother of the 
Phodang Lama) and the Rhenok Kazi. These officers, when at Lhasa, 
arranged a marriage between the Raja and the daughter of Shape Yutok, 
one of the leading men in Tibet. 

Unfortunately the old Rani and her son, Tinle, accompanied by Diwan 
Namgay, followed shortly afterwards in 1882-83, and apparently in 
furtherance of their design to place Tinle in direct succession to the Raj> 
broke off this match, and secured as a wife to the Raja the daughter of an 
inferior officer in the Dalai Lama’s court, known as Leden-se. It is said 
that the old Rani had to execute a bond, guaranteeing that the Raja of 
Sikkim would receive the girl as his Rani; but without the slightest attempt 
at a show of decency, the girl immediately went to live with Tinle, and by 
the time the party returned from Lhasa to Chumbi, she was very far gone 
in pregnancy, and in fact bore two children before Raja Thothub ever saw 
her. All this helped the intrigues in favour of Tinle, as his joint marriage 
with Leden-se’s daughter is pointed out as proving that Thothub and Tinle 
are legitimate brothers and so both of the royal family, polyandry being 
permissible under Tibetan law. 

Raja Thothub up to 1884 remained in Sikkim and refused to have any¬ 
thing to do with the girl, but in 1885 the influence of Tinle became too great, 
especially as the Deputy Commissioner himself approved of his going to 
Chumbi to learn what was being done regarding the dispute between Bhutan 
and Tibet and the interruptions to trade. Accordingly Raja Thothub went 
over to Chumbi nominally to pay his respects to the Shape Rampa. Subse¬ 
quently the Raja was requested to remain at Chumbi, while the Macaulay 
Mission was in progress in 1886. In that year, after the stoppage of the 
mission, the Tibetans advanced into Sikkim and built a fort at Lingtu which 
they persistently refused to evacuate. The Raja remained at Chumbi not¬ 
withstanding the remonstrances of the Indian Government and the stop¬ 
page of his pension, until December 1887, when he returned to Gangtok, 
having in the meantime made an agreement with the Tibetans at a place 
railed Galing. In March 1888 the Sikkim expeditionary force was sent 
against Lingtu, which the Tibetans were compelled to evacuate, and in 
September the campaign ended with the complete expulsion of the Tibetans 
across the Jelap. 
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which we had destroyed, or members of old baronial 
families which we had reduced to poverty and shame, 
or the emissaries of Brahminical societies, whose pre¬ 
cepts we were turning - into folly, or mere visionaries 
and enthusiasts, stimulated by their own heated fancies 
to proclaim the coming of a new prophet or a fresh 
avatar of the Deity, and the consequent downfall of 
Christian power in the East. Whoever they were, or 
whatever their mission, it is certain that, just previous 
to the revolt of the sepoys, they appeared in our 
military stations and cantonments under the guise of 
passing travellers, hawkers, religious mendicants, or 
itinerant puppet-showmen, sowing the seed of sedition 
in a soil well fitted to receive it, where it waited only for 
a favourable opportunity to break forth into a terrible 
harvest of rebellion. 

Early in 1857, the military authorities determined 
to arm our sepoy regiments with a new rifled musket, 
in lieu of the * venerable Brown Bess,’ which had 
hitherto been their conquering weapon. Unfortunately, 
this rifled musket could not be loaded unless the car¬ 
tridge was previously lubricated, or greased. It was 
not the intention of the government that a fact so un¬ 
pleasant should become known to their superstitious 
native soldiery, but by some means or other the truth 
leaked out. And it chanced that, one day in January, 
a low-caste lascar, meeting a high-caste sepoy in the 
cantonment at Dum-Dum, solicited him for a drink of 
water from his lotah. The Brahmin at once raised an 
objection on the score of caste, but was sarcastically as¬ 
sured that caste was nothing; that high-caste and low- 
caste would soon be as one, since cartridges smeared 
with beef fat and hog’s lard were being made for the . 
sepoys at the depots, and, before long, would be given 
out to the whole army. 
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In Ma Y' 1895 a boundary commission was appointed, but with no 
satisfactory results. The Tibetans and the Chinese authorities both refused 
to recognise the line of demarcation fixed by the convention of 1890. 

Owing to the residence of Tchodak Nam Gy el, the eldest son of the 
Maharaja, in Tibet, and his refusal to leave it in spite of the intimation that 
if he did not return to Sikkim he would forfeit all right to succeed to the 
gadi, the Government of India in February 1899, finally recognised the 
second son, Sidkeong Tulku, as the heir. The eldest son is still in Tibet, 
and both lie and the Maharaja's half-brother, Tinle Nam Gyel, are not 
allowed to return to Sikkim without the permission of Government. 

In May 1900 the Maharaja visited Sir John Woodburn, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, at Darjeeling accompanied by his second son, Maharaj 
Kumar Sidkeong Tulku. In the same year Sidkeong Tulku went for six 
months to St. Paul's School , at Darjeeling to improve his education in 
English and resided as a private boarder in the house of the Rector. In the 
cold weather of 1900-01 he was sent on a tour with the Political Officer, 
Mr. White, and visited Calcutta, Rangoon, Mandalay, Madras, Colombo, 
Bombay and other places of interest in India. At Calcutta he had an 
interview with His Excellency the Viceroy. 

In November 1901 Sir John Woodburn, accompanied by the Chief 
Secretary, the Commissioner of Rajshahi division, and the members of 
His Honour's Staff, paid a return visit to the Maharaja at Gangto^ where 
he was cordially received by His Highness, and friendly visits were inter¬ 
changed between His Honour and the Maharaja. The policy and intention 
of Government regarding the administration of Sikkim were explained 
to the Maharaja, and an increase of His Highness's personal allowance was 
sanctioned in recognition of the improvement in his bearing towards the 
British Government. 

In May 1902 the Government of India decided to assert their treaty 
rights in respect to the boundary by expelling any Tibetan posts and 
officials found at Giaogong, or elsewhere, on the Sikkim side of the frontier 
described in article I of the Sikkim-Tibei convention. Mr. White was 
accordingly directed to proceed to Giaogong, He left Gangtok for the 
frontier on 15th June 1902, accompanied by a military escort, and expelled 
the Tibetan outposts and officials stationed at Giaogong, and destroyed 
the Tibetan walls and block houses on the British side of the frontier 
without any opposition. The party returned in August 1902, after having 
traversed and surveyed the whole of the boundary line north of Giaogong and 
t he Donkia la and Lonak, and having taken a complete and careful survey 
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was posted at Meerut, and had it been promptly and 
vigorously utilised by General Hewit, the chief in com¬ 
mand, little doubt exists but that the mutineers might 
have been severely punished, and the insurrection, per¬ 
haps, arrested. But he did nothing. 1 he night of the 
10th and 1 ith of May was an awful night at Meerut. The 
rebels set fire to the European quarters, and massacred 
innocent women and children ; yet General Hewit made 
no effort to check their cruel wrath. Nor when, two 
thousand strong, they marched out on their way to 
Delhi, did he attempt to intercept or overtake them. 
To this extraordinary and heinous supineness the his¬ 
torian is compelled to attribute much of the disaster that 
afterwards overtook the British community in India. 

The mutineers reached Delhi early on the mornin g 
of the 12th. Gathering beneath the windows of the old 
king’s palace, they loudly demanded admittance, calling 
upon him to help them, and proclaiming that they had 
killed the English at Meerut, and had ‘ come to light 
for the faith.’ 

They were welcomed with open arms by the sepoy 
regiments of ‘ the sacred city’» and the work of murder 
and destruction began afresh. So full of uproar and 
confusion was the scene that the old king was bewil¬ 
dered and terror-stricken. ‘ The murderers, with tlicit 
blood stained swords in their hands, went about boast¬ 
ing of their crimes, and calling upon others to follow 
their example. The courtyards and the Corridors of 
the palace were swarming with the mutineers of the 
Third cavalry and ol the Thirty-eighth, and soon the 
Ms erut infantry regiments began to swell the danger ous 
crowd, whilst an excited Mohamedan rabble mingled 
with the sepoys and the palace guards. 1 he troopers 
stabled their horses in the courts of the palace. 1 he 
footmen, weary with the long night march, turned the 
hall of audience into a barrack, and littered down e 1 
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In January 1905 the Government of Bengal represented, however, that 
the position, occupied by the Political Officer in Sikkim as subordinate 
partly to the Government of India and partly to the I ocal Government 
was not satisfactory, and it was accordingly suggested that the Sikkim 
State should be taken wholly under the control of the Government of India- 
The Government of India accepted this view, and in June 1905 orders were 
issued severing the connection between the Government of Bengal and the 
Political Officer in Sikkim. The formal transfer of the control of the Sikkim 
State from the 'Government of Bengal to the Government of India took 
place on the 1st April 1906. 

The Maharaja has the following children by his first wife, Ram 


Pending:— 

(1) Tchodak Nam Gyel (still in Tibet); 

(2) Sidkeong Tulku (Chotal) ; 
by his second wife, Yishi Dumo:— 

(1) son; 

(2) daughter. 

The revenue and expenditure of the State for 1905-06 were estimated at 
Rs. 1,52,722 and Rs. 1,50,013, respectively. The trade between India and 
Tibet through Sikkim is registered at Yatung, a place beyond the Sikkim 
frontier: its value for the five years ending March 1905 is shown below. 


1900- 01 . 

1901- 02 . 

1902- 03 . 

1903- 04 . 

1904- 05 . 


Exports to 
Tibet. 

Rs. 


7,25,876 

8 ,i 3, 2 77 

3,92,361 

7,38,946 


Imports into Total. 

British Territory. 


Rs. 

7,44,169 

7 , 93 ,o 6 o 

9 , 63 ,! 65 
3,50,822 
4,10,792 


Rs. 

14,76,284 
15, 1 8,936 
17 , 76,442 
7 , 49 ,i 83 
11,49,740 


The marked falling of in 1903-04 was due to the presence of the Tibet 
mission; the rise in the following year is an indication that normal growth 


will soon be restored. , . . , 

The area of Sikkim is 2,818 square miles ; and its population is ascer¬ 
tained, by the census of 1901, to be 59,014, as under:— 

Lepcha «••••* 

Bhutia • • - • 0 0 

Nepalese and others * 


7,982 

8,184 

42,848 


Total 


. 59,014 
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of the means at his disposal, gravely doubted the piu- 
dence of risking the enterprise on Delhi. ‘ Our small 
European force,’ he wrote, ‘ is, in my opinion, insuffi¬ 
cient for the purpose. The walls could, of course, be 
battered down with heavy guns. 1 he entrance might 
be opened, and little resistance oflered. But so lev/ 
men in a great city, with such narrow streets, and an 
immense armed population, who knew every turn and 
corner of them, would, it appears to me, be in a \eiy 
dangerous position, and if six. or seven hundred weie 
disabled, what would remain ? Could we hold it with 
the whole country armed against us ? Could we eithei 
stay in or out of it? My own view of the state of 
things now is, that by carefully collecting our resources, 
having got rid of the bad materials which we cannot 
trust, and having supplied their places with others of 
a better sort, it would not be very long before we could 
proceed without a chance of failure, in whatever direc¬ 
tion we might please.’ 

But military considerations had to yield to political; 
Lord Canning pressed upon the Commander-in-chief 
the necessity of immediate action, and Sir John Law¬ 
rence was equally urgent in his remonstrances against 
delay. The general yielded, and addressed himself 
energetically to the task of collecting a sufficient force 
for the siege and capture of the city; in which he was 
largely assisted by Sir John Lawrence, as Chid f one 
nti$sioner of the Punjab, who despatched 111 the Luio- 
pcan troops he could assemble in his province, and 
prepared to follow them up with a reinforcement of Sikh 
regiments. Anson, with the rearguard ot his little army, 
marched from Umballa on the 25th of May; hut the 
next day, broken down by fatigue and anxiety, he was 
seized with cholera, and 111 a few hours he died* His 
successor, Sir Harry Barnard, pushed forward with all 
possible speed, leaving orders loi a siqgo- train to t< *llovv 
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Treaty, Covenant, or Agreement entered into by Captain 
Barre Latter, Agent on the part of His Excellency 
the Right Honorable the Earl of Moira, K.G., 
Governor-General, &c., &c., &c., &c., and by Nazir 
Chaina Tenjin and Macha Teinbah and Lama Duchim 
Longdoo, Deputies on the part of the Rajah of Sikkim- 
PUTTEE, being severally authorized and duly appointed for 
the above purposes,—1817. 

Article i. 

The Honorable East India Company cedes, transfers, and makes over in 
full sovereignty to the Sikkimputtee Rajah, his heirs or successors, all the hilly 
or mountainous country situated to the eastward of the Mechi River and to 
tilt- westward of the 1 eesta River, formerly possessed and occupied by the 
Rajah of Nepaul, but ceded to the Honorable East India Company by the 
Treaty of peace signed at Segoulee. 

Article 2. 

The Sikkimputtee Rajah engages for himself and successors to abstain 
from any acts of aggression or hostility against the Goorkhas or any other State. 

Article 3. 

That he will refer to the arbitration of the British Government any 
disputes or questions that may arise between his subjects and those of 
Nepaul, or any other neighbouring State, and to abide by the decision of the 
British Government. 

Article 4. 

He engages for himself and successors to join the {British Troops with 
the whole of his Military Force when employed within the Hills, and in 
general to afford the British Troops every aid and facility in his power. 

Article 5. 

That he will not permit any British subject, nor the subject of any 
European and American State, to reside within his dominions, without the 
permission of the English Government. 

Article 6. 

That he will immediately seize and deliver up any dacoits or notorious 
offenders that may take refuge within his territories. 

Article 7. 

That he will not afford protection to any defaulters of revenue or 
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on the right, it approached within a thousand yards of 
the Kabul Gate. It was about two miles long, and from 
fifty to sixty feet in height. On the left and centre it 
was covered with the ruins of old houses, which con¬ 
cealed the huts of the British from the sepoy defenders 
of the city. On the extreme right the key of the posi¬ 
tion was formed by a large structure known as Hindu 
Rao’s House; and between this and the extreme left 
were situated the flagstaff tower, a ruined mosque, and 
the observatory. All four points were strongly gar¬ 
risoned. Let us further note that to the right, below 
the Ridge, lay the Subzi-mundi, or vegetable market; 
nearer at hand rose the Mound, afterwards crowned 
with a strong battery. Owing to the smallness of the 
besieging force, however, our approaches could not be 
pushed very near the walls ; the nearest battery was at 
least 1,500 yards distant. 

As to the city and its defences : the walls of Delhi 
extended over a circuit of seven miles, averaged twenty- 
four feet in height, were massively constructed, and 
defended by numerous bastions, as well as by a dry 
ditch, twenty-eight feet broad and twenty feet deep, 
bach of its ten gates was surmounted by towers ; thos< • 
most easily assailable by the British were the Kashmir, 
the Mori, and the Kabul. The fort of Selimgiiur was 
a strong outwork, its guns commanding the river ap¬ 
proach, and the mass of buildings covering the area 
of the palace afforded great facilities for defence. The 
sepoy army concentrated within the city numbered 
about 30,000 trained troops, and was well supplied with 
arms, ammunition, ordnance, and provisions. On the 
other hand, Sir Harry Barnard’s force, exclusive of two 
native regiments of doubtful fidelity, of the Punjab 
Guides corps, and a battalion of Goorkhas, did not ex¬ 
ceed, in June, 1857, 3,000 men. His art illery consisted 
of twenty two field guns and a very inadequate siege- 
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Ratified by the Governor-General in Council, , at Fort William, this 
fifteenth day of March, one thousand eight hundred and seventeen. 

(Sd.) J. Adam, 
Acting Chief Secy, to Govt. 


Copy of a Sunnud granted to the Rajah of Sikkim, dated 7th 

April 1817. 

The Honorable East India Company, in consideration of the services 
performed by the I lill tribes under the control of the Rajah of Sikkim, and 
of the attachment shown by him to the interest of the British Government, 
crrants to the Sikkimputtee Rajah, his heirs and successors, all that portion 
of low land situated eastward of the Meitche River, and westward of the 
Maha Nuddee, formerly possessed by the Rajah of Napaul, but ceded to the 
Honorable East India Company by the Treaty of Segoulee, to be held by the 
Sikkimputtee Rajah as a feudatory, or as acknowledging the supremacy of 
the British Government over the said lands, subject to the following 
conditions :— 

The British Laws and Regulations will not be introduced into the 
territories in question, but the Sikkimputtee Rajah is authorized to make 
such laws and regulations for their internal government, as are suited to the 
habits and customs of the inhabitants, or that may be in force in his other 
dominions. 

The Articles or Provisions of the Treaty signed at Titalya on the 10th 
February 1817, and ratified by His Excellency the Right Honorable the 
Governor-General in Council on the 15th March following, are to be in force 
with regard to the lands hereby assigned to the Sikkimputtee Rajah, as far 
as they are applicable to the circumstances of those lands. 

It will be especially incumbent on the Sikkimputtee Rajah and his 
officers to surrender, on application from the officers of the Honorable 
Company, all persons charged with criminal offences, and all public defaulters 
who mav take refuge in the lands now’ assigned to him, and to allow 
the police officers of the British Government to pursue into those lands and 
apprehend all such persons. 

In consideration of the distance of the Sikkimputtee Kajah s residence 
from the Company's Provinces, such orders as the Governor-General in 
Council may, upon any sudden emergency, find it necessary to transmit to 
the local authorities in the lands now r assigned, for the security or protection 
of those lands, are to be immediately obeyed and carried into execution in 
the same manner as coming from the Sikkimputtee Rajah. 

in order to prevent all disputes with regard to the boundaries of the 
low lands granted to the Sikkimputtee Rajah, they will be surveyed by a 
British Officer, and their limits accurately laid down and defined 
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Barnard’s little band of heroes. But, as the sun went 
down, the ardour of the enemy declined also ; at sun¬ 
set the mutineers lost heart, and abandoned their enter¬ 
prise as hopeless. Before nightfall the. British had 
occupied the Subzi-mundi, and the enemy had retreated 
into the city. It had been a long day of desperate fight¬ 
ing beneath a tropic sun, and the victors were too 
fatigued and spent to charge the guns, or pursue the 
fugitive mutineers. It was felt that a few more such 
victories would convert their position into a cemetery; 
that a few more such defeats would give to the rebels 
all they hoped for. 

Towards the end of June, however, reinforcements 
began to arrive in the British camp. Both Europeans 
and Sikhs were rapidly arriving from the Punjab, and 
these arrivals refreshed the spirits and renewed the en¬ 
thusiasm of the besieging force. Not less valuable than 
battalions of bayonets was the coming of Brigadier 
(nowSir) Neville Chamberlain and Colonel BairdSmith;' 
men of proven experience and resolution, who would 
not fail to give strength and directness to the councils 
of the commander. But the commander himself was at 
this juncture removed from his post. Like his prede¬ 
cessor, he was stricken by cholera; and his constitution, 
shaken by long anxiety and ceaseless labour, could 
not withstand the ravages of the disease. After a few 
hours’ illness he expired, on the 5th of July. General 
Reed then assumed the command; but ill health com¬ 
pelled him, on the 1.7th. to make it over to Brigadier 
Archdale Wilson, an officer who had seen much service, 
and always borne himself gallantly. Events proved, 
however, that for the responsibilities of his new position 
he was hardly strong enough; and that he hesitated 
when he should have struck most sharply. 

Fresh and fierce attacks upon the British position 
Were made with a fre-juriMw which demanded the tit most 
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admitted into friendship and alliance with the British Government, it is here¬ 
by agreed as follows :— 

All previous Treaties made between the British Government and the 
Sikkim Government are hereby formally cancelled. 


2. 

The whole of the Sikkim Territory now in the occupation of British 
forces is restored to the Maharajah of Sikkim, and there shall henceforth be 
peace and amity between the two States. 

3 - 

The Maharajah of Sikkim undertakes, so far as is within his power, to 
restore, within one month from the date of signing this Tieaty, all public 
property which was abandoned by the detachment of British Fioops at 
Rinchinpoong, 


4 * 

In indemnification of the expenses incurred in i860 by the British 
Government in occupying a portion of the territory of Sikkim as a means, of 
enforcing just claims which had been evaded by the Government of Sikkim, 
and as compensation to the British subjects who were pillaged and kidnapped 
by subjects of Sikkim, the Sikkim Government agrees to pay to the British 
authorities at Darjeeling the sum of 7,000 (seven thousand) Rupees in the 
following instalments, that is to say :— 


May ist, 1861 
Nov. 1st, 1861 
May ist, 1S62 


1,000 

3,000 

3,000 


As security for the due payment of this amount, it is further agreed that 
in the event of any of these instalments not being duly paid on the date 
appointed, the Government of Sikkim shall make over to the Bnt.sh Govern- 
njent that portion of its territory bounded on the south by the River 
Rummam, on the east by the Great Runjeet River on the north by a line 
from the Great Runjeet to the Singaleelah Range, including the monasteries 
of Tassiding, Pemonchi, and Changacheling, and on the west by .lie 
Singaleelah ^Mountain Range, and the British Government shall retain pos- 
*£ of this territory and Stilect the revenue thereof 1 «■£ 
with all expenses of occupation and collection, and interest at o per cent, per 

annum, are realized. 

5 - 

The Government of Sikkim engages that its subjects shall nevei again 
commit depredations on British territory, or kidnap or otherwise molest 
British subjects. In the event of any such depredation or kidnapping faking 
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them, and before they had made good their retreat cap¬ 
tured thirteen guns and killed 8ooof their lighting men. 

Nicholson returned to the camp before Delhi, tri¬ 
umphant. A few days afterwards the siege-train and 
the last reinforcements arrived. Alter some hesitation. 
General Wilson resolved to hazard an assault upon the 
city; and preparations were made to erect batteiies 
and open fire against its walls, so as to eftect a breach 
through which the storming columns might advance. 
The front to be assailed contained the Mori, the Kash¬ 
mir, and the Water bastions; and against this portion 
of the enemy’s defences an incessant storm ot shell and 
shot was quickly poured. On the 13th the breaches 
were declared practicable. The attacking force was 
then arrayed in four columns and a column of reserve. 
The first column, 1,000 strong, led by Nicholson, was 
instructed to storm the breach near the Kashmir Bastion, 
the second, 850 strong, under Brigadier Jones, tin- 
breach in the Water Bastion ; the third, 95 ^ strong, 
under Colonel Campbell, was to assault the Kashmir 
Gate, after the engineers had blown it open; and the 
fourth, 860 strong, under Major Charles Reed, was to 
attack and sweep clear the suburbs of Puharunpur and 
Kishengunje, and then break into the city by the La¬ 
hore Gate. The advance of the storming party was 
covered by 200 riflemen, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Jones. The reserve column, under Brigadier Longfield, 
numbered 1,300 men. Thus the whole force destined 
for the capture of a great city, garrisoned by 30,000 
trained soldiers, did not exceed 5,160 men. 

The day fixed for the assault was the 14th of Sep¬ 
tember, and before morning dawned the column:, weto 
under arms and ‘ eager for the fray.' 

‘The general design of the attack was this: the 
infantry, divided into four columns and a column ol 
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loss of limb, or maiming, or torture, and every case of punishment of a 
British subject shall be at once reported to Darjeeling. 

10. 

No duties or fees of any slfort shall be demanded by the Sikkim Govern¬ 
ment of any person or persons on account of goods exported into the British 
territories from Sikkim, or imported into Sikkim from the British territories. 

1 1. 

On all goods passing into or out of Thibet, Bhootan, or Nepaul, the 
, Government of-SilTun may levy a duty o f custo ms according to such a scale 
as may, from time to time, be determined and published without reference 
to the destination of the goods, provided, however, that such duty shall, on 
ho account, exceed 5 per cent, on the value of goods at the time and place 
I \ of the levy of duty. On the payment of the duty aforesaid a pass shall be 
I given exempting such goods from liability to further payment on any account 
\ 'whatever. 

12 . 

With the view to protect the Government of Sikkim from fraud on 
account of undervaluation for assessment of duty, it is agreed that the customs 
officers shall have the option of taking over for the Government any goods 
at the value affixed on them by the owner. 


13 - 

In the event of the British Government desiring to open out a road 
throuo-h Sikkim, with the view of encouraging trade, the Sikkim Government 
will raise no objection thereto, and will afford every protection and aid to 
the party engaged in the work. If a road is constructed, the Government 
lj\ 0 f Sikkim undertakes to keep it in repair, and to erect and maintain suitable 
travellers’ rest-houses throughout its route. 


14. 


If the British Government desires to make either a topographic;! or 
geological survey of Sikkim, the Sikkim Government will raise no objection 

to this being done, and will afford protection and assistance to the officers 

employed in this duty. 


15 - 

Inasmuch as many of the late misunderstandings have had their 
foundation in the custom which exists in Sikkim of dealing in slaves, the 
Government of Sikkim binds itself, from this date, to punish severely any 
person trafficking in human beings, or seizing persons for the purpose of 
using them as slaves. 
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16. 


Henceforth the subjects of Sikkim may transport themselves without let 
or.hindrance to any country to which they may wish to remove. In the same 
\va} the Government ot Sikkim has authority to permit the subjects of other 
countries, not being criminals or defaulters, to take refuge in Sikkim. 


* 7 - 

The Government of Sikkim engages to abstain from any acts of aggres- 
sion or hostihty against any of the neighbouring States which are allies of 
the British Government. If any disputes or questions arise between the 
people ot Sikkim and those of neighbouring States, such disputes or questions 
snail be referred to the arbitration of the British Government, and the Sikkim 
Government agrees to abide by the decision of the British Government. 


18. 

The whole military force of Sikkim shall join and afford every aid and 
facility to British Troops when employed in the Hills. 

« 9 . •'■JsK 

I he Government of Sikkim will not cede or lease any portion of its 
territory to any other State without the permission of the British Govern¬ 
ment. 


20 . 

i 

1 he Government of Sikkim engages that no armed force belonging to 
any other country shall pass through Sikkim without the sanction of the 
British Government. 


21 . 

Seven of the criminals, whose surrender was demanded by the British 
Government, having fled from Sikkim and taken refuge in Bhootan, the 
Government of Sikkim engages to do all in its power to obtain the deliverv 
of those persons from the Bhootan Government, and in the event of any o' 
these men again returning to Sikkim, the Sikkim Government binds itself to 
seize them, and to make them over to the British Authorities at Darjeeling 
without delay. 


22 . 

With a view to the establishment of an efficient Government in Sikkim, 
and to the better maintenance of friendly relations with the British Govern¬ 
ment, the Maharajah of Sikkim agrees to remove the seat of his Govern lliC . n t 
from Tibet to Sikkim, and reside there for nine months in the year, U j s 
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further agreed that a Vakeel shall be accredited by the Sikkim Government, 
who shall reside permanently at Darjeeling. 

' 23 *- 

This Treaty, consisting of twenty-three Articles, being settled and con¬ 
cluded by the Honorable Ashley Eden, British Envoy, and His H.ghnes 
Sckeon/ Kuzoo Sikkimputtee, Maharajah, at Tumloong, this 2 8 th day of 
March ?86i, corresponding with 17th Dao Neepoo 61, 

to the Maharajah a copy of the same in English, with tr^slation m Na^ 

and Bhootiah, under the seal and signature ol the s *' d 

Eden and His Highness the Sikkimputtee Maharajah, and the S^puttee 

Maharajah has in like manner delivered to t ie sai _ Bhootiah bearing 
another copy also in Eng ish, with translation m Nagr* nd Btootiah t ^ 0 f 
(he seal of His HigWess and the said Hon ble Ashley Eden. 7 

engages to procure the delivery to His Highness, Within six weeks f th 
date, of a copy of this Treaty, duly ratified by H s Excellency the Vice oy 
and Governor-General of India m Council, and this Treaty shall 
meantime be in full force. 


Seal. 


(Sd.) Sekeong Kuzoo Sikkimputtee. 


Ashley Eden, 

Envoy. 


Seal. 


Canning. 


SeaU 


Ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
in Council at Calcutta on the sixteenth day of April 1861. 


(Sd.) C. U. AiTCHlSON, 
Under-Secy, to the Govt, of India. 


No. CXVI. 


Convention between Great Britain and China relating to 
Sikkim and Tibet,— 1890. 
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THE SEPOY MUTINY. 

column carried the breach in the Water Bastion, and 
springing across the open space, inclined to the rig 
until it touched Nicholson’s ranks, pushed forward to 
the Mori Bastion, which they soon swept clear of its 
dusky defenders, and advanced to the Kabul Gate, from 
the summit of which theBritish flag was quickly wav mg. 
Then the air resounded with the regimental bugle calls, 
the different corps were gathered together, anc 
smoke-smeared warriors shook hands wit 1 cac J ° . ’ 

and wondered that any had come out ot such a withering 
fire alive. Their spirits fell when they looked around c 
their diminished ranks, but rose again when they remem¬ 
bered that those who had fallen had done their work well 
and gallantly, and fallen in a noble cause. 

It was now that Nicholson, who had entered the <1 . 

and suppressed the sepoy musketry between theKashrmr 

and Mori Bastions, came up, and gave directions w h 
reference to the disposition of the troops Return 
to the first column, he found it harassed by the volley 
which rattled from the Lahore Gate, and decided on < 
saulting it, though the approach was through a narrow 
thoroughfare swept witheringly by the guns and 11 
the enemy. Officers and men fell fast, and the_colu" 
wavered. To encourage them, Nicholson rode foi v. - 1 * 
and drawing his tall figure to its full height, he waved 
his sword above his head, and called upon his wamors 
to follow him. Just as they were answering to h,s sum¬ 
mons, a sepoy rifleman took deadly aim, a 
through the chest. A couple ot Fusiliers tender ly oc . 
him in their arms, and bore him out ot the eddying 
battle to the hospital on the Ridge, where the surgeons 
at once revealed the bitter truth, that his wou.u vw 
mortal. He lingered some few days, however, and » 
on the 23rd. 


To the third column had been allotted the dut\ 
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8. The present Convention shall be ratified, and the rai'ficat'ons shall 
be exchanged in London as soon as possible alter the dale of the s,gnature 

thereof.^ . . ^ _ n a 

In witness whereof the respective negotiators have signe t e sam 
affixed thereunto the seals of their arms. 

Done in quadruplicate at Calcutta this seventeenth day of March in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety, ' v , “ 

the Chinese date the twenty-seventh day of the second moon of 
sixteenth year of Kuang Hsu. 



iV , 

Chinese 
seal and 
signature. 

Seal. 

(Sd.) Lansdowne. 


No. CXVII. 


Communication, and 
to the Sikkim-Tibet 


Regulations regarding Trade, 

Pasturage to be appended 
Convention of 1890. 

>- A 

Trade. subjects for purposes of trade from the first 

day of May 1894. The t Se at tEt mart. 

houses and^godowns^fo/their own 

goods. The Chinese Government undertak U ^ ^ ^ & special 

above purposes shall be provider officer or officers appointed 

and fitting residence shall be proveledI for I atY atung, ‘British 

by the Government of in' is u thcir^voods to whomsoever they please, 
subjects shall be at liberty to sell tli g s to hire transport of any 

to purchase native commodities in kind or m * ; in conformity 

kin?, and in general ^.^^^^reJtrictions, Such British 
with local usage, and without any vexato ^ Qns and property. 

subjects shall receive effiuen p f ron tier and Yatung, where rest* 

&££& been « MSan authorities, British subjects can break 

'heir tourney in consideration of a dailv ren t. 

th m Tmnort and export trade in the following articles 

U stores, salt, liquors, and intoxicating or 

narcotic drugs, 
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Smith and the bugler contrived to bind up Salkeld’s 
wounds, and after awlule he was carried back to the 
camp, while Burgess was removed to the hospital. 

Havingcarried the gate, the third column, supported 
by the reserve, poured into the imperial city, and fought 
its way forward with desperate courage, until it took up 
its position at a point near St. James’s Church. The 
fourth column, under Major Reid, advanced to Kishen- 
gunje; but its gallant commander being disabled by a 
shot in the head, it lost heart, and fell back before the 
heavy pressure of the enemy, who, but for a dashing 
cavalry charge led by Hope Grant, would probably 
have pushed their success so far as to menace the left 
of the British camp. 

The troops were spent with long fighting, and as the 
day was declining, it became necessary to decide on 
what was next to be done. In that fierce day’s work 
they had lost 273 killed and 872 wounded. The general 
was dismayed by this great sacrifice, and when, with his 
staff, he rode down to the city, the first thought that not 
unnaturally occurred to him was, that to save his columns 
from destruction they must be withdrawn to the Ridge. 
But on inquiring of Baird Smith if it were possible tor 
them to hoid tho positions they had taken, hewas 1 -luntly 
answered, * They must do so,’ and he thereupon accepted 
the decision. The men, meanwhile, in their combined 
thirst and excitement, had fallen on the abundant sup¬ 
plies of intoxicating liquor in the city; and grave fear 
arose lest their excess should hand them over as easy 
victims to an attack from the still formidable enemy. 
The general immediately ordered the destruction ot the 
dangerous fluids; and the streets soon ran with wine, 
beer, and spirits. The soldiers recovered consciousne ss, 
and, on the morning of the 16th, displayed all their old 
fighting qualities. With the loss of only three men 
wounded, the magazine was captured. From point to 
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between them, shall refer such matter to their respective Governments for 
disposal. , 

II. —After the lapse of five years from the date .on \v ic 1 ^se 

Regulations shall come into force, and on six months notice g^ven by eithe 
party, these Regulations shall be subject to revision > decide 

appointed on both sides for this purpose who shall be empowered to decide 
on and adopt such amendments and extensions as experience shall prove to 
I36 dcsirable 

III. —It having been stipulated that Joint Commissioners should be 
appointed by the British and Chinese Governments under the seventh a 

of the Sikkim-Tibet Convention to meet and discuss with a « j t 
final settlement of the questions . reserved undet articles 4,§«d6ottee 
said Convention; and the Commissioners thus appom e ^ 

discussed the questions referred to,, namely, Tra e . j n n j ne 

Pasturage, have been further appointed to sign le g c i ec j are that 
Regulations and three general articles now arrived at, and 

the said nine Regulations and the three general articles form part ot the 

Convention itself. , 

In witness whereof the respective Commissioners have 
scribed their names. . . 

Done in quadruplicate at Darjeeling this 5 th day of Dumber, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and ninety-three, coi r p „ 

the Chinese date the 28th day of the 10th moon of the 19th year of Ivua g 

Hsii. 


Signed; 



Ho Chang-Jung, 
Ja'mes H. Hart, 

Chinese Commissioner. 


Signed :— 

A. W. Paul, 


Seal. 


British Commissioner, 
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cart. Then Hodson snatched a carbine from one of his 
sowars, and coolly and calmly put his captives to death. 

The deed was one which history will not attempt to 
defend or even to excuse; and who will not regret that 
with so dark a record we must close the narrative of one 
of the most glorious episodes in the annals of our race, 
the siege and recapture of Delhi ? 


The Sepoy Mutiny covered so extensive an area that, 
ill the space at our disposal, it is impossible for us to 

trace its various aspects. Nor, indeed, is tills necessary 
or desirable, as everywhere the leading features were the 
same. Tell the tale as briefly or as tenderly as we may, 
it still remains a talc of treachery and massacre. On 
the other hand, it is a tale of courage and endurance, 
so far as it involves the conduct of the English resi¬ 
dents. No chapter in the history of our race is illum¬ 
inated by nobler deeds—deeds of unassuming heroism, 
chivalrous self-sacrifice, unparalleled constancy, and 
brilliant valour. Taken by surprise, suddenly assailed 
by men whom they had implicitly trusted, scattered 
over the vast area of rebellion in isolated groups un¬ 
provided with adequate means of defence, they seldom 
failed to exhibit the highest qualities oi manhood. Nor 
can less praise be given to our women, our wives and 
daughters and sisters, who, in the most terrible and 
novel circumstances, menaced by the most disastrous 
of fates, subjected to the severest hardships,, and with 
, the din of battle around them, displayed an unfailing 
fortitude and serenity. 

It is allowable to affirm, perhaps, that, next to Delhi 
the chief, or, at least, the most pathetic interest ol the 
Mutiny centres in Cawnpur and Lucknow. 1 hose are 
the three places which naturally rise to every English¬ 
man’s recollection when he is reminded of the great 
military insurrection of 1 !Jj7 - And, therefore, having 
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Of the early history of Tibet little is known ; but it appears that during 
the seventh century the Chinese asserted their superiority over the Tibetans 
and penetrated to Lhasa. In 1206 Tibet was conquered by Jenghiz 
Khan, and in the middle of the thirteenth century the Chinese Emperor, 
Kubilai Khan, embraced Lamaism. Although the Mongols and Chinese 
mastered the Tibetans by force of arms, the latter maintained a spiritual 
influence over their conquerors. During the fifteenth century an incar¬ 
nation of the great reformer Tsong-ka-pa (who founded the yellow cap 
or reformed school of Tibetan Buddhism) was installed at Lhasa as the 
first “Grand Lama,” and built the great monastery of Tashi-lhunpo near 
Shigatse. One of liis successors received the title ol (< Dalai Lama from 
a Mongol prince. In 1640 the Mongols invaded Tibet, and, having 
dethroned all the petty princes of the country, made the Dalai Lama supreme. 
This pontiff established himself at Lhasa, where he built the huge palace - of 
Potala, and was the first of the Priest-Kings, who have combined in their 
own persons temporal as well as religious authority. In the year 1650 this 
ruler visited China and w r as confirmed by the Emperor (a Manchu) in his 
title of Dalai Lama. 

In 1717 an army of Zungarians overran the country, but with the assist¬ 
ance of the Chinese they were.expelled, the latter securing their influence in 
Tibet by establishing two Ambans at Lhasa as representatives of the Emperor. 
In r 749 t he Tibetans rebelled against the Ambans and massacred the Chinese, 
but an army was despatched from China and speedily restored order. 

The first record of British dealings with Tibet was in 1774, when 
Mr. Warren Hastings, then Governor-General of India, despatched Mr. G, 
Bogle, of the Bengal Civil Service, on a mission to Shigatse, where he was 
received with great kindness by the Tashi Lama and made numerous 
friends. In 1783 a second friendly mission was despatched to Shigatse 
under Captain Samuel Turner. 

The year 1792 was marked by the invasion of Tibet by the Gurkhas, 
who crossed the frontier by the Nyanam route 18,000 strong, and marched 
straight upon the wealthy monastery of TashiThynpo. The unprepared 
Tibetans fled in dismay, leaving the Gurkhas to^lunder at will. Appeal to 
China brought an army of 70,000 men to the assistance of the Tibetans. 
The invaders were driven back to Nepal, and a settlement was arranged. 

In the year 1811 an Englishman named Thomas Manning visited Lhasa 
in disguise. 

In 1841 Gulab Singh, Raja of Jammu, despatched an army of 5,000 
Dogras under General Zorawar Singh, which proceeded up the valiey of the 
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Nana’s confidential and unscrupulous agent and emis¬ 
sary, inquired of a British officer, ‘ What do you call 
that place you are making in the plain?’ ‘I am sure 
I don’t know,’ was the reply. ‘It should be called,’ 
suggested Azimulah, ‘ the Fort of Despair.’ ‘ No, 
no,’ exclaimed the Englishman; ‘we will call it the 
Fort of Victory’; a remark which Azimulah received 
‘ with an air of incredulous assent.’ 

During the closing days of May the symptoms of 
disaffection and insubordination increased, and our 
countrymen at Cawnpur, as at so many other stations, 
sat, pistol in hand, awaiting a catastrophe which they 
knew to be inevitable. On the 3rd of June, under¬ 
standing that some alarm prevailed at Lucknow, Sir 
Hugh Wheeler despatched thither two officers and 
fifty men of the 84th foot; thus, not only sending back 
the Lucknow reinforcement that had arrived during the 
Previous week, but increasing it by a detachment irom 
his own scanty command. On the following night the 
explosion occurred. The 2nd Native Cavalry were the 
first to rise; their example was immediately followed 
hy the 1st Native Infantry, and, after some hesitation, by 
the 53rd and 56th. Throwing off all disguise, the Nana 
placed himself at their head, and having been saluted 
as their raja, proceeded to invest the rude asylum in 
'vhich the Europeans of Cawnpur, soldiers and civilians, 
had taken shelter. They were accompanied by some 
Natives who had remained loyal to their flag; and in 
a thousand souls had assembled in the two single¬ 
storied barracks surrounded by Sir Hugh Wheeler’s 
ln ud wall. Four hundred and sixty- live were men; their 
'vives and grown daughters were about two hundred 
a nd eighty in number, and their little ones at least as 
^any. All who could bear arms, some twenty score, 
w ere quickly mustered, and told off in companies under 
their respective officers; sen trie's were placed, arms 
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In 1854 the Gurkhas, on the pretext of alleged ill-treatment of 
Nepalese merchants in Lhasa, again advanced across the Tibet frontier. 
The Tibetans held their own fairly well on this occasion without Chinese 
assistance ; and in 1856, owing to internal troubles in Nepal, the Gurkhas with¬ 
drew their forces, and a treaty was signed, whereby the Tibetan Government 
agreed to pay an annual subsidy of Rs. 10,000 to Nepal ; to permit the 
Nepal Government to establish a trading station at Lhasa; and to maintain a 
representative there (see pages 97—100, Nepal, Part II). 

In 1879—83 Bdbu Sarat Chandra Das made two journeys to Tibet, in 
the character of air Indian pundit studying Buddhism. 

In 1873 the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling, Mr. (afterwards Sir 
John) Edgar, was deputed to enquire into a possibility of re-establishing Indian 
trade with Tibet, which had been in abeyance for nearly a century. A few 
years later a road was made by Sir Richard 'lemple through Sikkim to 
the Tibet frontier at the Jelap pass, and in 1885 a serious effort was com¬ 
menced to open up intercourse with that country. In the same year 
Mr, Colman Macaulay was deputed on a mission with the object of further¬ 
ing trade relations with Tibet, and to ascertain whether a direct road could 
be opened up between Darjeeling and the province of Tsang, which was 
famed for its wool. 

In the following year, under instructions from Government, he visited 
Peking, for the purpose of obtaining a passport for the mission to Tibet, 
under the provisions of the convention between the British and Chinese 
Government signed at Chefoo in 1876, which guaranteed the protection of 
a British mission to be sent to Tibet. The Tsungli Yamen, on being 
communicated with, were with difficulty prevailed on to grant the required 
passport. Early in 1886 the mission was organised by Mr. Colman 
Macaulay; but it was subsequently abandoned for various reasons. The 
Tibetans, who had been greatly disturbed by the prospect of the mission, 
attributed its abandonment to pusillanimity, and, assuming a highly aggres¬ 
sive attitude, erected a stone fort across the road at Lingtu, some 12 miles 
within the Sikkim frontier. The Chinese were requested to reason with 
the Tibetans, but as their efforts to induce them to abandon Lingtu proved 
futile, a British force of 1,400 men and 2 guns was despatched, which drove 
the Tibetans from their fort intoChumbi, On May list, 1888, 3,ooo 1 ibetans 
attacked the British camp at Gnatong, but wore repulsed. On September 
23rd they again advanced from Chumbi, and erected a stone wall 3 miles 
long above Gnatong. From this position they were easily driven by the 
British force under General Graham, and fled in confusion across the Jelap 
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projectile which struck the barracks was the S’gnal for 
heartrending shrieks and low wailing more heartrend¬ 
ing yet ; but, ere long, time and habit taught them to 
suffer and to fear in silence. Before the third evening 
every door and window had been beaten in. Next went 
the screens, the piled-up furniture, and the internal 
partitions; and soon shell and ball ranged at will 
through and through the naked rooms. Some ladies 
were slain outright by grape or round shot. Others 
were struck down by bullets. Many were crushed be¬ 
neath falling brickwork, or mutilated by the splinters 
which flew from shattered sash and panel. Happy were 
they whose age and sex called them to the front of the 
battle, and dispensed them from the spectacle of this 
passive carnage. Better to hear more distinctly the 
crackle of the sepoy musketry, and the groans of 
wounded wife and sister more faintly. It die they both 
must—such was the thought of more than one husband 
—it was well that duty bade them die apart.’ 



The horrors of the siege were aggravated by the 
intense heat of the Indian summer. 1 he June sun 
blazed like a vast ball of Are; the June breeze scorched 
like the breath of a furnace. At this season the wonted' 
vigour and physical energy of Europeans always sink 
to a minimum; and yet, at Cawnpur, they were called 
upon to bear such.a strain as they had never before 
experienced. Nobly was it borne! Not a man deserted 
his post; not a man flinched from the heavy burden 
laid upon him. The preponderant numbers that raged 
and raved around his weak defences never disturbed 
for a moment the equanimity of one ot that band of 
heroes. He could be shaken only by the fear of what 
might and would happen to his wife and children if 
eventually his noble resistance should be overcome. 
The women were worthy of this anxiety; no heroine u! 
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of the Tibetan frontier, so as to leave to Tibet the land which they claimed 
in the neighbourhood of Giagong, on condition that Phari should be thrown 
open to traders from British India, Yatung having proved unsuitable. 
To this letter the Chinese Resident replied, on April 22nd from Yatung, 
that the frontier had been carelessly laid down in the treaty; and that he 
was under the impression that the Tibetans would strongly object to having 
the mart placed at Phari; but that on his return to Lhasa he would 
communicate His Excellency’s wishes to the Tibetans, this, however, he 
never did, and no further answer to this proposal was ever received, though 
the Tsungli Yame.n, who had been addressed on the subject by the Minister 
at Peking in December 1899, stated that they had written to the Resident 
at Lhasa to enquire into the circumstances. 

In the years 1899—01 several fruitless attempts were made by the 
Government of India to open negotiations with the I ibetans. Mr. White, 
the Political Officer in Sikkim, was accordingly deputed to tour along the 
Sikkim frontier and exclude the Tibetans from the grazing grounds at 
Giagong. He arrived at Giagong in June 1902 and removed the Tibetans, 
destroying their block houses. He, however, reported the existence of a 
mutual understanding between the Sikkimese and Tibetans, by which the 
former grazed their flocks in Tibet in the winter, and the latter grazed their 
flocks in Sikkim in the summer. Mr. White's proceedings attracted the 
notice of the Chinese Government, and in 1902 a special Imperial Resident, 
Yu T'ai, was appointed, to proceed with all speed to negotiate in a friendly 
spirit with Mr. White. It was agreed that the meeting should take place at 
Khamba Jong, and in July 1903, Major Younghusband, Resident at Indore, who 
had been appointed as British Commissioner and granted the local rank of 
Colonel, arrived at that place. The Tibetans, however, refused to open 
negotiations and requested the mission to withdraw to Giagong. At the 
same time information was received that troops were being collected by the 
Lhasa Government, with a view to attacking the mission. It was also 
reported that two British subjects had been captured by the Tibetans and 
put to death. 

On August 25th the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, addressed the Chinese 
Resident with reference to letters received from him, and pointed out that 
neither the Chinese nor Tibetan representatives, who had been deputed 
to the frontier, were of suitable rank corresponding with that of Colonel 
Younghusband. His Excellency further stated that the latter by their 
behaviour had shewn themselves unfit for diplomatic intercourse, and he 
therefore requested that either the Amban himself, or his colleague, would 
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deprived of its shelter, were compelled to lie, day after 
day, and night after night, upon the bare ground; tneir 
covering*, scraps of wine-chests and strips o canv 
and these soon destroyed by the enemy s unceasing 
fire. And worse still, all the hospital stores and surg.ca 
instruments were consumed or ruined, so that thence¬ 
forth nothing could be done to alleviate the suft - g 

of the sick or wounded. t 

Scarcity of provisions was the next misfortune that 
threatened the little European garrison, whilst want 
of water was a constant and increasing evil. . i he a 
risen, meanwhile, was rapidly diminishing in numbu. 
Within the brief space of three weeks, two hundred and 
fifty Europeans were interred in a well, a little way oil - 
side the rampart, which served as a cemetery. « 

frequency of our casualties, says ap ar ’ 

• may be understood by the history of one l our. Lieu¬ 
tenant Poole had come to the mainguard 1° see A 
strom 1- the adjutant of the 53rd Native Infantry, wh- 

was unwell. While engaged in con '? r * a ?°" J;.',’,' 

invalid, Poole was struck by a musket-ball be > 

and fell to the ground. I put his arm upon my shot,h r 

and holding him round the waist, endeavoured to hobble 
ana noiamg ] k in or der that he might 

across the open to the bariack, m 

obtain the attention of the surgeons there. W hile th is 
employed a ball hit me under the right shoulder-blade, 
SH feu to the ground together, at W-pcN 
up by some privates, who dragged us both bad 
main guard. While I was lying on the grmmdpwoetu^ 
sick from the wound, Gilbert Pox, of 1 4 - 
Infantry came to condole with me, when a bull 
piercedhis shoulder-blade,causing a wound from which 
he died upon the termination of the siege. 

rr • narrative- ‘ Hillcrsdon, the col- 

lector^wbo had°ncgotiated the alliance with the Nana 
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A British officer was sent as Trade Agent to Gyantse and an Indian to 

Gartok. 4 ... 

In June 1905 the Deputy Commissioner of Almora made a tour in 

western Tibet. 

The Tashi Lama of Shigatse accepted an invitation from the Government 
of India in October 1905, to come to Calcutta on the occasion of the visit o 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to the city The Tashi Lama 
accompanied “by Captain W. F. O'Connor, the British Trade Agent at 
Gyantse, made a short tour in India previous to lus visit to Calcutta^ Dr b 
the course of his stay tire Tashi Lama paid formal visits to H.s Excellency 
the Viceroy and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and received the 
honour of return visits. He was also accorded the honours granted to an 
Indian ruling Chief receiving a salute of 17 guns. The Gaden-Ti-Rnnpochi, 
the Regent at Lhasa in the absence of the Dalai Lama, in November i 9 o 5; 
sent a letter to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, in which he expresseo 
his hope that the existing friendly relations between the two governments 
would prove everlasting. The Prince of Wales in a letter, dated the 6 th 
January 1906, expressed his thanks to the Gaden-Ti-Rimpochi, and state 
that it was also the sincere wish of His Majesty the King that the friendly 
relations established should prove firm and duiable. 

A Convention (No. CXX) confirming the Lhasa convention of 1904 
between Great Britain and Tibet, was concluded between Great Britain and 
China at Peking, on the 27th April 1906. , 

The head of the State is the Dalai Lama, or as he is generally known m 
the counter, the Gyalwa, or Gyan-ltdn, Rimpoche. This personage .shelter., 
ed by the Tibetans to be the incarnation of the Saint Padma Pam, and on 

the death of each Dalai Lama the re-incarnation of his spirit is sought for 
among the new born infants of the country. During the minority of the 
infant Lama a regent, selected from the ecdes,ashes of one of the Lhasa 
monasteries, and known as the Pd Gyalpo, is appoinre " ;i t e . r " 

State. Under the regent comes the Ka-sha or conned of State, consisting 
of four Sba-pe or ministers, usually laymen elected for h e to transact pol. tcal 
and administrative business, and hear appeals from the Jongpen o d,s net 
officers and the Lhasa, law courts. This centric,I » at » 

important matters by the National Committee made up o Generals, Fman- 
dial Secretaries, and other 4th class officials. The Nahonal Assembly, called 

the •?:»:; dii Chembo, meets on occasion disenss matters ojrave natrons 
importance, and is conslituted as follows. The Abbots of the hitee gr£ 
Lhasa monasteries, Sera, Gaden, and Drepung, and delegates .om the 
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their arms, should receive a safe passage to Allahabad. 
Sir Hugh Wheeler was at first adverse to a capitulation; 
but Moore and Whiting, brave soldiers though they 
were, gave their opinion in favour of it, as affording 
the only means of rescuing the women and children. 
An armistice being arranged, negotiations were opened 
with the Nana. It was finally agreed that the British 
should surrender their fortified position, guns, and 
treasure; that they should march out with their arms, 
and sixty rounds of ammunition for each man; and 
that the Nana should escort them safely to the river¬ 
side, providing boats to carry them down the Ganges 


to Allahabad. 

On the following morning, the 27th, the British 
went forth from their intrenchment; the able-bodied 
marching out first, and the wounded being carried in 
palanquins, while the women and children rode on 
the backs of elephants or in rough bullock-carriages. 
Through an immense crowd, they proceeded to the place 
of embarkation, known as the Sutte Chowra Ghat. 
There the boats were ready, and our people hastened 


to embark, doubtless rejoicing in the prospect of peace 
and safety. None were prepared for, none expected 
the foul act of treachery which has handed down the 
name and memory of the Nana to perpetual sJteciation. 
By his directions, Tantia Topi and some other ol his 
confidants had massed the sepoy soldiery on the banks 
of the Ganges; and as soon as our people were on 
board the boats, a bugle sound was heard, and a mur¬ 
derous fire of grape-shot and musket balls opened 
upon the passengers. Some of the most active, leaping 
into the water, put their shoulders to the boats, and 
endeavoured to push them into mid-channci, but the 
bulk of the fleet remained immovable,and was presently 
on fire. The sick and wounded wore burnt to death 


or suffocated by the smoke; 


the stromrer women, with 
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Convention between Great Britain and Tibet. 

Whereas doubts and difficulties have arisen as to the meaning and 
validity of the Anglo-Chinese.Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, and as to the liabilities of the Tibetan Government under these 
agreements; and whereas .recent occurrences have tended towards a 
disturbance of the relations of friendship and good understanding which have 
existed between the British Government and the Government of Tibet; and 
whereas it is desirable to restore peace and amicable relations, and to resolve 
and determine the doubts and difficulties as aforesaid, the said Govern¬ 
ments have resolved to conclude a convention with these objects, and the 
following articles have been agreed upon by Colonel F. E. Younghusband, 
C.I.E., in virtue of full powers vested in him by His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government and on behalf of that said Government, and Lo-SangGyal-Tscn, 
the Ga-den Ti-Rimpoche, and the representatives of the Council, of the three 
monasteries Se-ra, Dre-pung, and Ga-den, and of the ecclesiastical and lay 
officials of the National Assembly on behalf of the Government of Tibet. 


I. 


The Government of Tibet engages to respect the Anglo-Chinese 
Convention of 1890 and to recognise the frontier between Sikkim and Tibet, 
as defined in Article I of the said Convention, and to erect boundary pillars 
accordingly. 


II. 


The Tibetan Government undertakes to open forthwith trade marts to 
which all British and Tibetan subjects shall have free right of access at 
Gyantse and Gartok, as well as at Yatung. 

The Regulations applicable to the trade mart at Yatung, under the 
Anglo-Chinese Agreement of 1893, shall subject to such amendments as 
may hereafter be agreed upon by common consent between the British and 
Tibetan Governments, apply to the marts above-mentioned. 

In addition to establishing trade marts at the places mentioned, the 
Tibetan Government undertakes to place no restrictions on the trade by 
existing routes, and to consider the question of establishing fresh trade 
marts under similar conditions if development of trade requires it. 


Ill, 


The question of the amendment of the Regulations of 1893 is reserved for 
separate consideration, and the Tibetan Government undertakes to appoint 
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down the stream. Its passengers fell rapidly, for the 
sepoys were good marksmen ; but those who survived 
were Englishmen, with all the Englishman’s persistent 
resolution. On the morning of the 29th, it was found 
that the boat had drifted into a creek or siding, where 
the enemy soon discovered and opened lire upon it. 
Then a couple of officers (Mowbray Thomson and 
Delafosse), with a little band of English privates, landed 
to attack their assailants. Impelled by a desperate 
energy, they charged through the crowd 01 armed and 
unarmed sepoys and villagers, and having scattered 
them in all directions, returned to the point from which 
they had started. The boat was gone! It had floated 
down the river, and those on board had neither oars 
nor rudder with which to control its course. Eventually 


it was overtaken, and carried back to Cawnpur with its 
freight of eighty men, women, and children, the men 
were remorselessly shot to death; the women and chil¬ 
dren were sent to join the company of captives in the 
Savada House. As for the two officers and their com • 
rades, they were quickly surrounded by the enemy, and 
seven of the fourteen perished in -a desperate charge. 
The other seven took to the stream. Two were quickly 
shot through the head; and a third, spent with fatigue, 
making for a sandbank, was killed as soon as he landed. 
The four survivors, having extraordinary powers of 
doing and suffering, eventually reached th« territory ol 
a friendly Oudh raja, who sheltered and supported 
them; and they lived to tell the tale of their escape 
from Cawnpur. 

It was now the Nana’s hour of seeming triumph. 
There were no living Englishmen in Cawnpur capable 
of opposing his rule; and he was free to be proclaimed 
peishwa, to issue boastful proclamations, to bribe hE 
soldiery with gifts and promises, and to indulge in the 
wildest debauch ry. Soon, however, the dread intclh- 
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IX. 


The Government of Tibet engages that, without the previous consent of 
the British Government— 

(а) no portion of Tibetan territory shall be ceded, sold, leased, 

mortgaged or otherwise given for occupation, to any Foreign 
Power; 

( б ) no such Power shall be permitted to intervene in Tibetan affairs; 
(r) no representatives or Agents of any Foreign Power shall be 

admitted to Tibet; 

(d) no concessions for railways, roads, telegraphs, mining or other 
rights, shall be granted to any Foreign Power, or the subject of 
any Foreign Power. In the event of consent to such concessions 
being granted, similar or equivalent concessions shall be granted 
to the British Government ; 

(<?) no Tibetan revenues, whether in kind or in cash, shall be pledged 
or assigned to any Foreign Power, or the subject of any Foreign 
Power. 


X. 


In witness whereof the negotiators have signed the same, and affixed 
thereunto the seals of their arms. 

Done in quintuplicate at Lhasa, this 7th day of September in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and four, corresponding with the 
Tibetan date, the 27th day of the seventh month of the Wood Dragon 
year. 

Tibet Frontier 


(Sd.) F. E. YOUNGHUSBAND, Col., 


British Commissioner. 


Commission. 


Seal of 
British 

Commiseioner. 


Seal of the Dalai Lama, 
affixed by the Ga-den 
Ti-Rimpoche. 



•Seal of 
Council, 


of the Seal of Sera 
fjre-pnftp Monastery. 

Monastery* 


Seal of. 

(JiH-den MiJUUi* 

ter y 


Seal of 
National 
Assembly. 
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Maude of the Royal Artillery. He had come round 
from Ceylon, with a few gunners, but without guns, 
and he had gone at once to the front as one of the finest 
artillerymen in the world. The best troops of the Nana 
Sahib, with a strength of artillery exceeding our own, 
could make no stand against such a fire as was opened 
upon them.’ 

Futtehpur, which was dyed red with the guilt of 
rebellion, was given up to plunder. Then Havelock 
pushed on, and on the 15th again came in front ol the 
enemy at Aong, strongly posted, and in great force. 
But no opposition could withstand the British advance. 
The enemy speedily fled, leaving behind them their 
tents, stores, carriage, and munitions of war. Bala 
Rao, the Nana’s brother, made an attempt to defend 
the passage of the Pandu-nuddi. In vain; his sol¬ 
diers broke and fled, and the conquerors were in full 
march upon Cawnpur. 


They arrived on the 16th, too late to save, but not 
too late to avenge. After a fierce encounter with the 
Nana’s forces, commanded by the Nana in peison, 
they bivouacked within two miles from the British can¬ 
tonment, and on the following morning made haste to 
occupy it. They had already learned the bitter truth 
that the captive women and children, whom they ha' 
hoped to deliver, were beyond the reach even ol their 

strong arms and gallant hearts. > 

For on the afternoon ot the 15th, whether in mad, 
rage, or brutal fear, or lust of blood; whether because 
lieved the English cared only to rescue the 
prisoners, and would turn back on hearing that tin > 

were dead; or whether because they imagined that it a ^ 

the captives were slain, the arch-oflonders could not »e 
identified on any future day of retribution, the N«™ r 

1 Ill. i SfU IV ’! 11* 1 


and 


co 


nfederates resolved on the* 
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1904 by Colonel Younghusband, C.I.E., British Commissioner, Tibet Frontier 
Matters, on behalf of His Britannic Majesty’s Government; and by Lo-Sang 
Gyal-Tsen, the Ga-den Ti-Rimpoche, and the representatives of the Council, 
of the three monasteries, Sera, Dre-pung and Ga-den, and of the ecclesias¬ 
tical and lay officials of the National Assembly, on behalf of the Government 
of Tibet, is pleased to direct as an act of grace that the sum of money which 
the Tibetan Government have bound themselves under the terms of Article 
VI of the said Convention to pay to His Majesty’s Government as an 
indemnity for the expenses incurred by the latter in connection with the 
despatch of armed forces to Lhasa, be reduced from Rs. 75,00,000 to 
Rs. 25,00,000 ; and to declare that the British occupation of the Chumbi 
valley shall cease after the due payment of three annual instalments of the 
said indemnity as fixed by the said Article, provided, however, that the 
trade marts a stipulated iti Article II of the Convention^ shall have been 
effectively opened for three years as provided in Article \ I of the Conven¬ 
tion ; and that, in the meantime, the Tibetans shall have faithfully complied 
with the terms of the said Convention in all other respects. 

AMPTHILL, 

Viceroy and Governor- General of India . 


This declaration was signed by the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India in Council at Simla on the eleventh day of November, A.D., one 
thousand nine hundred and four. 

S. M. FRASER, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department . 


No. CXX. 

Convention between Great Britain and China. 

Whereas His Majesty the King of Great Britain and Ireland and of_ the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, and His Majesty 
4he Emperor of China are sincerely desirous to maintain and peipetuate the 
relations of friendship and good understanding which now exist between 
their respective Empires; 

And whereas the refusal of Tibet to recognise the validity of or to 
carry into full effect the provisions of the Anglo-Chinese Convention of 
March 17th, iboo, and Regulations of December 5 th, 1893, placed the 
British Government under the necessity of taking steps to secure their 
rights and interests under the said Convention and Regulations; 
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The chief author of all this misery, the infamous 
Nana Sahib, escaped the avenger’s hand. From Cawn - 
pur he fled to Bithur, and thence, pursued by a cease¬ 
less fear, passed across the Nepaulese marshes to wear 
out his days in want and anxiety and toil among the 
solitudes of the Himalayas. His end we know not; but 
it is allowable to suppose that in his later hours he was 
dogged by an ever-present remorse for the innocent 
blood he had so foully shed, and by a bitter sense oi the 
failure of his wild projects of ambition. 


° * Few of the Cawnpur mutineers,’ says Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, 
‘survived to boast of their enterprise. Evil hunted these men to 
their overthrow. Those whom the halter and the bayonet spared 
had no reason to bless their exemption. . . . All who returned 
to their villages empty-handed were greeted by their indignant 
families with bitter and most just leproaches. They had been 
excellently provided for by the bounty of God and the Company; 
their pay secured them all the comforts which a Brahman may 
enjoy, and left the wherewithal to help less fortunate kinsmen : 
yet they flung away their advantages in wilful and selfish haste. 
They sinned alone and for their private ends ; but alone they 
were not to suffer. They had changed the sahibs into demons, 
and had conjured up tenfold more of those demons than had 
hitherto been conceived to exist; they had called down untold 
calamities upon the quiet peasantry of their native land : an., 
all this misery they had wrought in pursuit of the vision of a 
military empire. Let them return to the desert, there to feed 
without interruption on the contemplation of their power and 
pre-eminence. Such were the taunts with which they were driven 
f orth again into the jungles: some to die by the claws of tigers, 
on whose lair they had intruded for refuge, or beneath the clubs 
of herdsmen whose cattle they had pilfered in the rage of hunger; 
others to wander about, drenched and famished, until amidst the 
branches of a tree into which they had climbed to seek saiety 
from the hyaenas and the ague, or on the sandy floor of a cave 
"'hither they had crept for shelter from the tempest, they found at 
once their death-bed and their sepulchre. Ihe jackals alone • an 
tell on what bush flutter the shreds of scarlet stuff which mark 
the spot where one of our revolted mere naries lias expiated his 
broken o*tb.’ -G. O. Tar.vw.YAN : Cawn port, pp. 35 1 • 35 -- 
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Article IV. 

The provisions of the Anglo-Chinese Convention of 1890 and Regulations 
of 1893 shall, subject to the terms of this present Convention and annexe 
thereto, remain in full force. 


Article V. 

The English and Chinese texts of the present 


The English and Unnese texts 01 uic |n«5i“ Convention have been 
carefully compared and found to correspond, but in the event of there 
being any difference of meaning between them the English text shall be 

authoritative. 

Article VI. 

This Convention shall be ratified by the Sovereigns of both countries 

and ratifications shall be exchanged at London within three months after 

the date of signature by the Plenipotentiaries of both I owers. 

In token whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed and sealed 
this Convention, four copies in English and four in Chinese. 

Done at Peking this twenty-seventh day of April, one thousand nine 
hundred and six, being the fourth day of the fourth month of thirty-second 
year of the reign of Kttang-hsii. 

(Sd.) Ernest Satow. 
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effect the relief of Lucknow. To hold his own at Cawn- 
pur, where cholera and other terrible diseases broke out, 
tested his powers of endurance to the uttermost,until the 
arrival of reinforcements in the middle of September. 
Troops began to pour into the camp, and with them 
came ‘ the Bayard of the Indian army,’ Sir James 
Outram. He had been appointed to the command-in¬ 
chief, but with a chivalrous generosity refused to take 
it up until Havelock had finished the work so well begun, 
and forced his way into the capital of Oudh. 

On the igth of September, full of hope and energy, 
the British crossed the Ganges, and driving the enemy 
before them advanced into Oudh. On the 23rd they 
came in sight of Lucknow; and dividing into two 
columns, delivered a fierce attack, fighting their way 
into the city, through streets and lanes swept by an 
incessant fire of grapeshot and musket balls, and pre¬ 
vailing by sheer valour over the immense bodies ol 
armed men who disputed their advance. The loss ot 
the British was, heavy, and included Brigadier Neill, a 
fine though impetuous soldier; but the relieving army 
reached the residency, and was eagerly welcomed by 
its little garrison. 


The annexation of Oudh, one of the great measures 
of Lord Dalhousie, seemed justified by the anarchy 
which had long desolated that important province, and 
was supposed by the British authorities to be the only 
means of securing the deli verance of the people trom the 
exactions of a profligate court and a tyrannical landed 
aristocracy. The stern strictness of English rule proved 
unwelcome, however, to all classes of the population; 
and when Sir Henry Lawrence was appointed to the 
commissionership of Oudh, his experienced eye soon 
detected the numerous elements ol danger that were at 
work. His biographer tells us that he found the aris- 
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This boundary was not, however, actually marked out for many years. 
The commission, composed partly of British and partly of Siamese officers, 
which had been appointed for the performance of this duty, was dissolved 
owing to the illness of some of the members, before its labours had been 
completed. In 1864, however, another commission was appointed, and satis¬ 
factory arrangements were made for the boundary at the Isthmus of Kraw 
and the sea- ward line from the mouth of the Pakchan to Junkceylon. The 
boundary northward from Kraw was demarcated by a separate commission, 
who completed.the work in 1867. A Convention (No. CXXVI) was signed 
on the 8th February 1868, defining the boundary in its entire length. 

King Phrabat Somdetch Phra Chom Klow died on the 1st October 
1868, after a reign of seventeen and a half years, and was succeeded by his 

eldest son, Chow Fa Chula Longkorn, a minor. ♦ 

The western portion of Siam, bordering on the Salween river and separated 
by it from eastern Karenni, is occupied by the Chiengmai or ZimmS Shans, 
whose Chief is tributary to Siam. Disputes regarding the. valuable forests 
situated on the eastern bank of the Salween led to chronic hostilities be¬ 
tween the Karens and the Shans and numerous bands of dakaits traversed 
the country, committing outrages on British traders and their property. 
To remedy this state of things a special officer, with a strong force of police 
at his disposal, was placed in charge of the Salween tracts, and advantage 
was taken of the visit of His Majesty the King of Siam to Calcutta in 1872 
to discuss the measures necessary for the encouragement of trade and the 
repression of dakaiti on the Salween frontier. These discussions resulted 
in the deputation towards the end of 1873 of a Siamese Embassy to Calcutta, 
and on the 14th January 1874 a Treaty (No. CXXVII) was signed, having 
for its objects the promotion of commercial intercourse with the province ot 
Chiengmai and the repression of heinous crime. The Siamese Government 
agreed to post guards along the eastern bank of the Salween ; to maintain 
a sufficient police force ; and to appoint judges in Chiengmai for the purpose 
of settling civil disputes between British and Siamese subjects. The treaty 

came into force on the ist January 1 ^ 75 * 

Und,r the terms of the treaty of 1855 and the supplementary agreemen 
of ,8,6 the British Consul at Bangkok alone eonld try cm1 and cnmmal 
cases n which either both parties or the defendant were- Bnt.sh subjects 
-„„1 the cause of action arose in Siamese territory. The distance of 
Bangkok, and the limited powers possessed by the Consul under the Order 
of Council of the 28th July .856, led to much inconvenience ,n the disposal 
Of cases arista in Chiengmai. The consent of the Siamese Government 

was obtained to the appointment of the Superintendent of the Viiutalin 
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Lucknow, and ably seconded by Mr. Gubbins and Cap¬ 
tain Fletcher Hayes, he took prompt and energetic 
measures to provide for the safety of the European 
garrison. ‘ He got in all the treasure from the city and 
stations; bought up and stored grain and supplies of 
every kind, bought up all the supplies of the European 
shopkeepers; got the mortars and guns to the residency, 
got in the powder and small ammunition, all the shot 
and shell, and the heavy guns; had pits dug for the 
powder and grain, arranged for water supply, strength¬ 
ened the residency, had outworks formed, cleared away 
all obstructions close up to the residency, and made 
every preparation for the worst; and when, after the 
fight at Chinhut, the mutineers closed in on the resi¬ 
dency, and the whole population of the city and the 
province rose against us, they found the little garrison 
amply supplied with provisions, ammunition, and re¬ 
sources of every kind.’ It is impossible to imagine a 
greater contrast than between Cawnpur and Lucknow, 
Sir Hugh Wheeler and Sir Henry Lawrence. 

As the month of June wore on, however, the Eng¬ 
lishmen in Lucknow saw with deep regret that the 
burden of his responsibilities was weighing heavily on 
their noble chief, who from the very beginning of his 
employment in Oudh had been in a frail state of 
health. Unwilling to spare himself, always at his post, 
always doing his duty, he daily grew more feeble; 
and aware of this, fact, he thoughtfully provided for 
future contingencies by appointing Major Banks to 
succeed him in the chief commissionership. A brief 
test seemed to recruit him temporarily, and on the 30th 
of June he took command of a military force intended 
to disperse a large body of the enemy who had as¬ 
sembled at Chinhut, about twelve miles from the 
capital. Unfortunately the strength of the enemy had 
been under-estimated, and Lawrence took with him only 
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Her Majesty’s Order in Council under the treaty of 1883 w 35 promul¬ 
gated on the 26th June 1884. 

Two Orders in Council* have been issued by the King of Siam to 
facilitate the working of the courts established under the treaty and for 
other purposes. 

After the annexation of upper Burma a question arose as to the owner¬ 
ship of the four small trans-Salween States of Mong Tun, Mong Hang, 
Mong Kyawt, and Mong Hta, which were claimed both by the Chief of 
Chiengmai and by the Sawbwa of Mong Pan, and also in regard to Mong 
Hsat, which was claimed by Siam and K6ng 1 ung. At the end ol 
1887 Mr. A. H. Hildebrand, Superintendent, Southern Shan States, 
was directed to make a local enquiry in conjunction with commis¬ 
sioners appointed by the Siamese Government. As a result it was 
ordered that the four first named States should hencelorth be 
considered as a portion of the Shan States tributary to Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress, and they were replaced under the Mong Pan Sawbwa with 
effect from the 15th November 1888. The State of Mong Hsat was found 
to be actually under the management of Keng Tung, and was also declared 
under British protection. 

The long-standing disputes above alluded to in respect to trans-Salwe e 
Karenni first claimed attention in September 1887, when the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Burma reported aggressions by the Siamese. In 1888 when Ins 
unprovoked attack on Mawk Mai compelled the British Government to 
punish Sawlapaw, Siam was invited to co-operate with a view to preventing 
his escape ; and the acceptance of this suggestion was followed by their 
occupation of trans-Salween Karenni. This measure led to long correspon¬ 
dence, and it was not till October 1892 that the Siamese consented to 
evacuate this tract, and measures, were taken for its restoration to Sawlawi, 
the Chief whom the British Government had recognised as Myoza of Karenni 
in succession to Sawlapaw deposed. In 1889 the Siamese Government pro¬ 
posed the appointment of a joint commission to settle claims to sovereignty 
over various districts on 'the east bank of the Salween. Various 
difficulties, however, arose, and the British commissioners were compelled 
to take up the investigation alone. Work was commenced in Karenni, and 
the boundary of the trans-Salween tract and of the small States previously 
. • • „ii„ ioia in i88q-qo the demarcation was 

in dispute was provisionally laid down. In i »»9 9 

continued, and on this occasion representatives of both _ a and Kong 
Tung rendered assistance.- A line of frontier extending as tar as the 


* See Appendix No III* 











the Holy Communion, and addressing a few words of 
parting advice or affection to those in attendance upon 
him. The imperative necessity of defending the resi¬ 
dency to the last, and of never capitulating, he con¬ 
stantly urged. ‘ Let every man/ he said, * die at his 
post, but never make terms. God help the poor 
women and children! ’ He told the chaplain tnat he 
wished to be buried very privately, £ without any fuss, 
buried in the same grave with any of the garrison who 
might die about the same time. And in a low voice 
he repeated the words he intended for his epitaph,— 

‘ Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. 
May God have mercy upon him !’ 

He suffered much, but he had many intervals of 
rest ; and weak as he was, he lingered on till the 
beginning of the second day after his wound, passing 
away at last with the calmness of a child falling to 
sleep, about 8 a.m., on the 4th of July. He was 
buried the same evening in a soldier’s grave, leaving 
behind him a glorious and stainless memory, which 
must ever be one of his country’s most precious in¬ 
heritances. 

‘Not once or twice in our rough island story 
The path of duty— ' 

has been for Lawrence, and for men like Lawrence, 

* —the path of glory.’ 

Having relieved the besieged residency and rein¬ 
forced its heroic garrison, Havelock retired, leaving 
Sir James Outram in command. His force was insufii- 
cient to recapture Lucknow, and before he could take 
further measures for crushing the rebellion, he was 
compelled to await the approach of Sir Colin ( amp- 
bell (afterwards Lord Clyde), w'ho at the head ot a 
well-equipped army was rapidly marching towards the 
north-west provinces. He arrived at Cawnpui on the 
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extinguishing the independence of Sism, should assume a protectorate 
over the State. That in either contingency it appeared that no advantage 
would be gained by entering into a formal engagement with Siam on the 
subject. Such an engagement, whilst increasing the responsibilities of the 
British Government, would not strengthen their position, and would fetter 
their action in the future. The Foreign Office agreed with the views of 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State, and stated that the 
matter would not be pursued further. 

The Siamese Minister also hinted to the British Minister at Bangkok 
about an offensive and defensive alliance between Great Britain and Siam, 
but the proposal seemed so Impracticable that His Majesty’s Minister at 
Bangkok found it unnecessary to discuss the matter with the Siamese 
Minister. 

In June 1892 the Government of Burma reported certain encroachments 
made by the Siamese authorities on British territory in the Amherst 
district of the Tenasserim division of lower Burma. The report was com¬ 
municated to the British Minister, Bangkok, w'ho represented the matter to 
the Siamese Government. The Siamese Government called for a report 
from their officials, and at the same time assured the British Minister at 
Bangkok that they would strictly adhere to the stipulations of the treaty 
concluded in 1868. The Government of Burma subsequently submitted a 
detailed report showing the encroachments made by the Siamese, and 
in communicating this to the British Minister, Bangkok, he was requested 
to invite the Siamese Government to depute responsible officials to demar¬ 
cate the boundary in conjunction with a British official. The Siamese 
Government accepted the proposals, and a joint demarcation was made. 
The Siamese Government, while acknowledging the correctness of the 
demarcation, stated that by following it they would really loose some 460 
square miles of territory, which before and after the agreement of 1868 
was really administered by them, and on which their subjects had settled ; 
and they suggested that it would be worthy of the spirit of justice and equity 
of the British Government to consent to a revision of the agreement of 
1868. The Government of India, however, on a report received from the 
Government of Burma, held that the line demarcated should be adhered to ; 
that the boundary should be marked by permanent and conspicuous pillars ; 
and that the Siamese Government should be informed accoidingly. 

On the 10th January 1896 the Secretary of State telegraphed to the 
Government of India a rough text of an agreement regarding Siam and the 
upper Mekong, which it was proposed should be entered into between 
France and England. On the 17th January the Secretary of State tele- 
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rendered with the ‘ big- guns,’ displaying a wonderful 
coolness under fire, and preserving in the most ar¬ 
duous circumstances the British seaman’s character¬ 
istic joviality. In February, 1858, Sir Colin Campbell, 
with an army fit to go anywhere and do anything, 
undertook the pacification of Oudh. Lucknow was 
invested on the 8th, and after a tremendous artillery" 
fire, was carried by a succession of assaults (in one ot 
which perished the gallant trooper, Major Hodson, of 
Hodson’s Horse), extending over several days (March 
16th to 19th). A severe chastisement was inflicted on 
the rebels, and the British flag once more waved from 
the ramparts of Lucknow. 

The neck of the rebellion was broken, and the 
movable columns which had been organised under 
such capable leaders as Rose, Roberts, Hope Grant, 
Whitelock, and Mitchell speedily hunted down the 
mutineers in various parts of the country and re-estab¬ 
lished British authority, with the concurrence of the 
leading native princes and population of India. It 
our limits permitted, it would be interesting to trace 
the skilful movements of Sir Hugh Rose (now Lord 
Strathnairn) in Central India, and to describe his cap¬ 
ture of Jhansi, on the 6th of April. Or we might toil 
of the victories of Koonah and Calpi; the defeat and 
death of the heroic but misguided Rani of Jhansi 
(June 17th), who headed her troops in the open field ; 
and of the recapture of Gwalior, and the restoration ot 
the Maharaja Scindia (June 19th), who, throughout 
the darkest days of the Mutiny, remained faithful to 
the British cause. 






India stating that the British Indian interests in question appeared small, and 
enquiring whether under this circumstance the Government of India were 
disposed to accept the agreement. The Government of India replied that 
they were willing to forego the condition as to British subjects owning land 
elsewhere than near Bangkok. 

In the meanwhile the British Government were pressing the Siamese 
Government to sign an agreement defining boundaries between the British 
and Siamese dependencies in the Malay States. The boundary Agreement 
(No. CXXXII) was signed on the 29th November 1899. After some discus¬ 
sion the agreement be 1 ve*n Great Britain and Siam, relative to the taxation 
on land held or owned b/ British subjects in Siam, and to the abrogation 
of the taxation schedule to the agreement of 1856, was signed at Bangkok 
on the 20th September 1900 (No. CXXXIII). In accordance with this 
agreement the Siamese Government in June 1905 issued an official notifica¬ 
tion amending the amount of land tax to be collected in future. 

On the 29th April 1899 the British' Minister, Bangkok, issued a regu¬ 
lation* in respect to the import of arms into Siam as a matter of urgency, 
in accordance with paragraph 6, section 84 of the Siam Order in Council, 
1899. 

In April 1902 the Secretary of State asked for the views of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on a scheme for the neutralization of Siam. Mr. Rivett- 
Carnac, the Financial Adviser to the Siamese Government, was endeavour¬ 
ing to persuade the King of Siam to obtain a joint guarantee by the powers 
for the neutralization of Siam, and he had written a memorandum exhibiting 
the grave political dangers with which the kingdom of Siam was threatened, 
and he proposed certain remedies. The Government of India agreed with 
the opinion of Mr. Rivett-Carnac as to the political dangers which menaced 
Siam, but disagreed with him as to the remedies proposed to ward them olf 
In June 1902 the British Consul at Chiengmai forwarded a copy of hi s 
letter, which he had addressed to His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Bangkok, submitting for his approval, and for 
that of the Government of India, certain proposed arrangements with a view 
to facilitating the capture on the Siamese side, and their extradition, of 
criminals who cross the border. He had suggested to the Siamese Commis¬ 
sioner that the district Commissioner should be invested with certain powers 
enabling him (1) to communicate with, and receive communications direct 
from the corresponding extradition officer on the British side; (2) on receipt 
of a written request for extradition from the British official, to at once, and 
without necessaril y submitting the case to Chiengmai, track and arrest the 


*See Appendix No* IV. 
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gection 12 of the said Act to be tried by the ordinary courts of the State in 
which the offence was committed, or alleged to have been committed, by 

such person. . f 

In 1902 the Siamese Government made a proposal for the alteration 01 

article VIII of the Chiengmai treaty of 1883, by substituting the rights of 
British subjects to hold land for the right of the Consul to remove cases 
to the Consular court. The Government of India were consulted, who, 
being of the opinion that they were favourable to British interests recom¬ 
mended their acceptance. The British Government accordingly directe 
the British Minister to complete an agreement. The British Mims cr. 
however, drew the attention of his Government to the seriousness of aban¬ 
doning their right to a Consul removing cases where British subjects were 

concerned to his Consular court for trial. The Government of India were 
ao-ain consulted, and, under the circumstances brought to notice, they up ie c 
the views of the British Minister at Bangkok, and suggested a genera 
revision of the treaties of 1856 and 1883 in order tp attain their object of 
abolishing the restrictions with regard to British subjects holding an . ie 
British Government considered it advisable to withdraw from making a 
supplementary agreement with Siam. They, however, further consulted the 
British Minister as to the suggestion made by the Government o 
India. The British Minister considered the views of the Government 0 
India, and suggested acquiring the recognition of the title to land by all 
British subjects in return for the abrogation of the removal clause in cases 
affecting the title to such land, and in the second place to obtaining 
the acceptance by the Siamese Government of the exclusion ot white British 
subjects from the sphere of the International Court, except m that class of 
cases The Secretary of State asked for the views of the Government of 
India on these proposals, stating that there were strong objections of a 
general nature to discriminate between the treatment of European and 

Asiatic subjects, and suggested that the best arrangement would be to 
Asia 1 > ?? f ,, r> r :<.: s j 1 subjects unaltered, except as 

leave the existing position of all Britisn suojcc ’ . 

regards rases involving title to land, provided the removal of ex stag rests,c 
(ions on tenure of land bv British subjects was agreed to by the Siamese 
Government. The Government of India agreed to the proposals In Onto- 
be 1905 the British Minister at Bangkok reported the discussion he had had 
on the subject with the Adviser to the Siamese Government. The Suunese 
Government were willing to concede to British subjects the right to hold 
land in return for the cession to them of jurisdiction over . .sta le British 
subjects. The British Minister, however, thought that them were many 
difficulties in regard to the discrimination between European and Asiatic 
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modify the tariff. His Majesty's Government replied that when the details 
were received, they would receive their careful consideration. 

On the 8th April 1904 England and France concluded an Agreement 
(No. CXXXVII) settling several points of difference between the two nations. 
An opportunity was taken here of confirming articles 1 and 2 of the treaty 
of 1896 with France, respecting Siam, specifying the territories coming 
under the influence of France and England, and disclaiming all idea of the 
contracting parties annexing any Siamese territory. 

In March 1905 the Siamese Government by a Royal Decree authorized 
the Siamese Minister in Paris to raise a foreign loan of £ 1,000,000 for the 
purpose of expediting the construction of railway and other public works 

in Siam. 

In September of the same year the Government of the Straits Settlements 
forwarded to His Majesty’s Government a copy of a letter addressed by 
the Raja Junda of Kedah to the Resident Councillor at Penang, proposing 
the abolition of the system of forced labour in Kedah and the substitution 
of a general poll tax on all classes of the population, with certain exceptions. 
His Majesty’s Government replied that if the Government of India had 

no objection to raise, the proposal should be acquiesced in. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, after consulting the Government of Burma, informed 
the Government of the Straits Settlements that they had no objection to the 

proposal. . . 

In November 1905 an enquiry was made as to whether any provision 

existed in Siam for the protection or registration of trade marks. It was 
found that no express legislation existed, but that although the Siamese 
Government were not likely to introduce legislation in the near future, some 
protection could be found in the fact that the Siamese courts would probably 
hold the use of faHe trade marks as an indictable offence, if criminal 
intent could be proved, and there would probably be ground for a civil 
action for damages or for remedy by injunction in proper cases. 

In January 1906 a proposal was made to abolish the rule that all 
agreements concerning forests should be sent, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Chiengmai treaty of 1883, to Chiengmai for registration at 
His Majesty’s Consulate. As the Siamese Government had taken over all 
forests in the State, the formality of registration in one of His Majesty’s 
Consulates was considered unnecessary. The question was referred to His 
Majesty’s Government, who enquired of the Government of India whether 
i.l,cy saw any objection to the proposal. On the Government of Incjiq, 
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replying in the negative; His Majesty’s Government directed the British 
Minister at Bangkok to’approach the Siamese Government officially in the 
matter. 

On the 4th April 1906, the Siam Order in Council of 1906 was passed. 
A list of the treaties and conventions between Siam and other countries 

is appended. 
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No. CXXI. 

Treaty with Siam,— 1826. 

The powerful Lord, who is in possession of every 
dignity, the God Boodh, who dwells over every head in the city of the sacred 

and great Kingdom of Si-a-yoo-tha-ya (titles ot the Kin S ®, pa hce 

prehensible to the head and brain, the sacred beauty of the royal palace, 
serene and infallible there (titles of the Wanguaor second King of Siam), 
have bestowed their commands upon the heads of Their E £" ie Y our 
Ministers of high rank belonging to the sacred and reat g, l d 
Si-a-voo-tha-ya, to' assemble and frame a Treaty with Captain r y 
Burncv the English Envoy, on the part of the English Governme , _ 
Hon’ble East India Company, who govern the countries in India belonging 

friends connected in love and affection, with genuine candoui and sincer ty 
mends, connecte _ and En !ish {rame two uniform copies of a 

Tr^K h hi order that one copy may be placed in the Kingdom of Siam, and 
o( Sian-,, and that ^become f ay ,* placed in 

rfeo«ai,\nd that it ma^beCTnie kno^vji throu^hout^every^ |reat_ are! 

lay the 

Ministers of high rank in the at) Honourable Lord Amherst, 

S&M a* Sfrj*. or high tank. 

Article i. 

, frl^ndshio. love, and affection, with 

The English and Siamese eng g. - gj amege must not meditate or 

mtitual truth, sincerity and «™|our J anner . The English must 
commit evil so as to molest - & Siamese in any manner, 

not meditate or commit evil, so < attack/disturb, seize, or take any 

The Siamese must not go <- . » p n <rlish, in any country subject 

pracc, territory ^ ^ site, 

to the English. int r, h , , to the Siamese, in any 

or take anypb*. tI, Siamese shall settle every matter 
;XVe U s£es^bonndanes. according to their own »■« sod customs. 
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Article 2. 

Should any place or country, subject to the English, do anything that 
may offend the Siamese, the Siamese shall not go and injure such place or 
country, but first report the matter to the English, who will examine into it 
vuth truth and sincerity, and if the fault lie with the English, the English 
'j, 3 P unis 1 acc ording to the fault. Should any place or country subject to 
the biamese do anything that may offend the English, the English shall not 
go and injure such place, or. country, but first report the matter to the 
Siamese, who. will, examine into it with truth and sincerity, and if the fault 
he with the Siamese, the Siamese shall punish according to the fault. 
Should any Siamese place or country, that is near an English country, 
collect at. any. time an army or a fleet of boats, if the chief of the English 
country inquire the object of such force, the chief of the Siamese country 
mus eclaie it. Should any English place or country, that is near a 
Siamese country, collect at any time an army or a fleet of boats, if the chief 
\ e Siamese country inquire the object of such force, the chief of the 
English country must declare it. 


Article 3. 

. r r n P laces and countries belonging to the Siamese and English, lying near 
, Whether t0 the cast > ^ north," or south: if the 
.I ^ , . .. ‘ er j ain a doubt as to any boundary that has not been ascertained, 
, U f 00 .1 - e r SKe . 0 ^ n S'’ s h mast send a letter, with some men and 
II: ? \ ,u 0ni i lls lontier posts to go and inquire from the nearest Siamese 
i. * - fl s ., a UC P 11 ^ some of his officers and people from his frontier posts, 
tlm & t 1 1 \° UC j ^longing to the English chief', and point out and settle 
f • nrii,, a!a oun daries,. so that they may be ascertained on both sides in a 

* * . , ) manner. It a Siamese chief entertain a doubt as to any boundary 
„ ,, as no . . ct!1 ascer tained, the chief on the side of the Siamese must send 

• • > with some men and people from his frontier posts, to go and 
' S 11 e fro™ the nearest English chief, who shall depute some of his officers 
Sin P^°P e bom his frontier posts, to go with the men belonging to the 
^ rn ) eSe Cale f,.and point out and settle the mutual boundaries, so that they 

a ' ascertained on both sides in a friendly manner. 


Article 4. 

, Should any Siamese subject run and go and live within the boundaries 
° . English, the Siamese must not intrude, enter, seize or take such person 

within the English boundaries, but must report and ask for him in a proper 
manner; and the English shall be at liberty to deliver the party or not. 
Should any Eng lish subject run and go and live within the boundaries of the 
Siamese, the English mus tnot intrude, enter, seize, or take such person 
Within the Siamese boundaries, but must report and ask lor him in a prope- 
banner, and.the Siamese shall be at liberty to deliver the party or not. 

YOU U * C * 
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Article 5. 

The English and Siamese having concluded a Treaty, establishing a 
sincere friendship between them, merchants subject to th e E n glish, a 
their ships, junks, and boats, may have intercourse : and trade* with anj 
Siamese country, which has much merchandize and the Siamesewill«d 
and protect them, and permit them to buy and sell with facility. Merchants 
subject to the Siamese, and their boats, junks, and ships, may have mt 
course and trade with any English country and the English wdlmd and 
protect them, and permit them to buy and sell with facility. The Siamese 
desiring to goto an English country, or the English desiring to go to a 
Siamese country, must conform to the customs of the place or country 0 
either side; should they be ignorant of the customs the Siamese or Engl sh 
officers must explain them. Siamese subjeetswhovisit an Enghsh co y 
must conduct themselves according to the established _ laws of the English 

country in every particular. English subjec s o ■> ^ Siamese 

must conduct themselves according to the established laws of the Siamese 

country in every particular. 

Article 6. 

Merchants subject to the Siamese or English going to trade either in 
BengaT or any country subject to the English, or at Bankok, or many coun- 
t-y subiec to the Siamese, must pay the Duties upon commerce according to 
til customs of the place or country, on either side, and such merchants and 
the inhabitants of the country shall be allowed to buy and sell w.thou 
intervention of other persons in such countries Should a Siamese c 
F.mlish merchant have any complaint or suit, he mpst complain to the 
office sand^governors on either side, and they will examine and settle he 
same according to the established laws of the place or country on either side. 
H Siamese ^English merchant buy or sell without enquiring and ascer¬ 
taining whether the seller or buyer be of a good or bad character, and 
meet with a bad man who takes the property and absconds, the rulers and 
officers must make search and produce the person of the absconder and 
investigate the matter with sincerity. If the party possess money or 
propel 'he tan be made to pay, ii if he do not possess any, or if he 
cannot be apprehended, it will be the merchants own fault. 

Article 7. 

A merchant subject to the Siamese or English, going to trade in any 
Endish or Siamese country, and applying to build godowns or houses, or to 
buv or hire shops or houses, in which to place lus merchandize, the Siamese 
or Engl sh officers and rulers shall be at liberty to deny him permission to 
Jav If they permit him to stay he shall land and take up his residence 
according to such terms as may be mutually agreed on, and the Siamese or 
P.M'I, officers and rulers will assist and take proper care of him, preventing 
tj^inhabitants of the country from oppressing him, .and preventing him from 
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Article ii. 

If an Englishman desire to transmit a letter to any person in a Siamese 

ofh2 country!sud, parson only and „o other shall operand look ,nto the 

ictter ’ Article 12. 

those States upon an y pretence whatever. 

Article 13. 

The Siamese engage to the English that the Samese 

Qnedah and take proper care o that c J ah sha „ h J ,U and 

inhabitants of Prince of Wales lsla • . * upon stock! and 

intercourse as heretofore ; the Siamese f ^ jj and rice which the 

provisions, snch as cattle,P°*)v“b have ’-occasion to 

inhabitants of Prince of Wales Island or ships tnere may n or 

purchase in Qoedah an the |aje^ha not f^tte ^ Export 

any streams m Quedah, but shall »evy iair 11 L} returns 

and live wherever they please. The Lnglish 1£ at they wiU not attack 
Bn g, ,„ do not Queiai or any of his 

%££ or injure in an? manner 

Quedah, or any other l " n g‘]j t “ b Jg the former Gmernorof Quedah to 
that they will make arrangement-sf . J w ^ Jsland or 

go and live in some other wnUy, and If the English 
Frye, or in Perak, Salengorot a y ■ H {n $Qme othey 

do not let the former G /^.^ gs ^,JnHnue to levy an Export 
country as here engaged , the'S a esc* T ^ e English will not prevent an) 
Duty upon paddy and rice in ( J ued ■ { Wales’ Island from going to 

Siamese, Chinese, or other Asiatics at Prince ot vv 

reside in Quedah if they desire it. 

Article 14- 

The Siamese and English mutually engage thattosenrUhe 
eovem his country accord.ng to h,s own wall. _Should»- 

____—--; ” . « reauestof the Court of Siam, 

• Note.—T he clauses in italics have been annulled at the req 

tide Pol. Con*., 22 nd June l»42- 
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gold and silver flowers to Siam as heretofore, the English will not prevent his 
omg as he may desire. If Chao Phya of Ligor desire to send down to 
erav, with friendly intentions forty (40) or fifty (50) men, whether Siamese, 
Chinese, or other Asiatic subjects of Siam ; or if the Rajah of Perak desire 
0 send any of his ministers or officers to seek Chao Phya of Ligor, the English 
shall not forbid them. The Siamese or English shall not send any force to go 
and molest, attack or disturb Perak. The English will not allow the State 
°i " 5a jl en gore to attack or disturb Perak, and the Siamese shall not go and 
attack or distub Salengore. The arrangements stipulated in these two last 
articles respecting Perak and Quedah Chao Phya of Ligor shall execute as 
soon as he returns home from Bangkok. 


1 he fourteen Articles of this Treaty let the great and subordinate 
oiamese and English officers, together with every great and small province, 
lear, leceive, and obey without fail. Their Excellencies the Ministers of high 
rank, at Bangkok, and Captain Henry Burney, whom the Right Honourable 
-oid Amherst, Governor of Bengal, deputed as an Envoy to represent His 
Lordship framed this Treaty together, in the presence of Prince Krom Meum 
j^oorin 1 hiraksa, m the city of the sacred and great Kingdom of Si-a*voo- 


The Treaty, written in the Siamese, Malayan, and English languages, 
was concluded on Tuesday, the First day of the seventh decreasing Moon, 
ii , }eai °g 8, according to the Siamese JE ra, corresponding with the 
1 wentieth day of June 1826, of the European ^ra. 

,, B wV X - C f pieS °V 1 : e Treat y are sea!e d and attested by Their Excellencies 
ic missis a*] 1 ay Captain Henry Burney. One copy Captain Ilenry 
u. ney vv i take for the Ratification of the Governor of Bengal, and one copy, 
eaiing ic royal seal, Chao Phya of Ligor will take and place at Quedah. 
ap am aurney appoints to return to Prince of Wales' Island in seven months, 
in me second Moon of the year dog 8, and to exchange the ratifications of 

Phak-di-Bori-rak, at Quedah. The Siamese and 
nglish shall form a friendship that shall be perpetuated, that shall know no 
end 01 interruption as long as Heaven and Earth endure. 


(A literal translation from the Siamese.) 


(Signed) H. BurNRY, Captain, 

Envoy to the Court of Siam. 


King 
°f Siam’s 
Seal. 

(Signed) AMHERST. 

L. S. 


r 1 

-- 
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By Command of the Governor-General. 

(Sd.) A. Stirling, 
Secretary to Government, 

In attendance on the Governor- General 


Seal of 
Chao Phya 
Chak-kri. 


Seal 
of Chao 
Phya Akho 
Mahrjjena 
‘ Kalabone. 



Seal of 


Seal of 

Chao Phya 


Chao Phya 

Phra Khlang 


Tharana. 




Seal of 


Seal of 

Chao Phya 


Chao Phya 

Phollo-thep. 


Yomoraht. 


(Signed) Combermere. 


J. H. Harington. 


W. B. Bayley. 



By Command of the Vice-President in Council. 

(Signed) GEORGE SWINTON, 

Secretary to Government. 
„ H. Burney, Captain, 
Envoy to the Court of Siam, from the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General of British India. 


No. CXXII. 

Commercial Treaty of 1827. 

Their Excellencies the Ministers and Captain Henry Burney having 
, fl . Treaty of Friendship, consisting of fourteen Articles, now .rame the 
. Agreement with respect to English vessels desiring to come and 
trade in S the 5 city of the sacred and great Kingdom of Si-a-yoo-tha-ya (Bang¬ 
kok). 
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Article i. 

Vessels belonging to the subjects of the English Government, whether 
Europeans or Asiatics, desiring to come and trade at Bangkok, must conform 
to the established laws of Siam in every particular. Merchants coming to 
Bangkok are prohibited from purchasing paddy or rice for the purpose of 
exporting the same as merchandize, and if they import fire-arms, shot, or 
gunpowder, they are prohibited from selling them to any party but to the 
Government. Should the Government not require such fire-arms, shot, or 
gunpowder, the merchants must re-export the whole of them. With excep¬ 
tion to such warlike stores, and paddy and rice, merchants, subjects of the 
English, and merchants at Bangkok, may buy and sell without the interven¬ 
tion of any other person, and with freedom and facility. Merchants coming 
to trade shall pay at once the whole of the duties and charges consolidated 
according to the breadth of the vessel. 

If the vessel bring an import cargo, she shall be charged seventeen 
hundred (1,700) ticals for each Siamese fathom in breadth. 

If the vessel bring no import cargo, she shall be charged fifteen hundred 
( I >5°°) ticals for each Siamese fathom in breadth. 

No import, export, or other duty shall be levied upon the buyers or 
sellers from, or to, English subjects. • 


Article 2. 

Merchant vessels, the property 01 £ ylish subjects, arriving off the bar, 
must first anchor and stop there, and the Commander of the vessel must 
despatch a person with an account of the cargo, and a return of the people, 
guns, shot, and powder on board the vessel, for the information of the 
overnor, at the mouth of the river, who will send a pilot and interpreter to 
convey the established regulations to the Commander of the vessel. Upon 
the pilot bringing the vessel over the bar, she must anchor and stop below 
the chokey, which the interpreter will point out. 


Article 3. 

The proper officers will go on board the vessel and examine her 
thoroughly, and after the guns, shot and powder have been removed and 
deposited at Paknam (port at the mouth of the Menam), the Governor of 
Paknam will permit the vessel to pass up to Bangkok. 


Article 4. 

Upon the vessel’s arri ving at Bangkok, the officers of the customs will go 
°n board and examine her, open the hold, and take an account oi whatever 
car go may _be on board, and after the breadth oi the vessel has been 
measured and ascertained, the merchants will be allowed to buy and sell 
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according to the first article of this agreement. Should a vessel, upon 
receiving an export cargo, find that she cannot cross the bar with the whole, 
and that she must hire cargo boats to take down a portion of the cargo, the 
officers of the customs and chokeys shall not charge any further Duty upon 
such cargo boats. 


Article 5. 

Whenever a vessel or cargo'boat completes her lading, the Commander 
of the vessel must go and ask Chao Phya Phra Khlang for a port c earance, 
and if there be no cause for detention, Chao Phya Phra Khlang shall del ve 
the port clearance without delay. When the vessel, upon her departure, 
arrives at Paknam, she must anchor and stop at the usual chokey, and alter 
the proper [officers have gone on board and examined her, the vessel m y 
receive her guns, shot and powder, and take her departure. 


Article 6. 

Merchants being subjects of the English Government, whether Europeans 
or Asiatics, the Commanders, officers, lascars, and the whole of the raw ot 
vessels, must conform to the established laws of Siam, and to thestipulations 
of this Treaty in every particular. If merchants 0 every c ass do not 
observe the Articles of this Treaty, and oppress the inhabitants of the 
country, become thieves or bad men, lull men, speak offensively of, or treat 

disrespectfully, any great or subordinate officers of * he » n< ?ake iuris- 

become important in any way whatever the proper officers sha .. J • 
diction of it, and punish the offender. If the offence be homicide, and the 

officers, upon investigation, see that it proceeded fr0I « e 7 d . f^J^^he 
shall punish with death. If it be any other offence, and the party be the 
commander or officer of a vessel, or a merchant, he shallbefined. If he be 
of a lower rank, he.shall be whipped orimprisoned,;according to tlae estab 

puSed according to his offence in 

the same manner. . ,, . . , 

The six Articles of this Agreement, let the Officers at Bangkok, and 
merchantssubject to the English, fulfil and obey m every particular. 

(A literal translation from the Siamese.) 

(Signed.) H. Burney, Captain, 
Envoy to the Court of Siam, 


King 

ot Siam s 

(Signed.) AMHERST. 

L. S. 

Seal. 
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Honourable the Governor-General, in Camp, at 
Agra, this 17th day of January, One thousand Eight Hundred and Twenty- 

By Command of the Governor-General. 

(Signed) A. Stirling, 
Secretary to Government, 

_ attendance on the Governor-GeneraL 


Seal of 
Chao Phya 
Chak-kri. 


Seal 
of Chao 
Phya Akho 
Mahasena 
Kalabone. 


Seal of 
Chao Phya 
Phra Khlang. 


Seal of 
Chao Phya 
Tharana. 


Seal of 
Chao Phya 
Phollo-thep. 


^ Seal of 
Chao Phya 
Yomoraht. 


(Signed) Combermerb. 


J. H. Harrington. 


W. B. Bayley. 



By Command of the Vice-President in Council. 

(Signed) George Swinton, 

Secretary to Government. 
(Signed) H. Burney, Captain, 
Envoy to the Court of Siam, from the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General of British India. 


No. CXXIII. 

Treaty of 1855 with Siam. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and all its dependencies, and their Majesties Phra Bard Somdetch 
j,. a Paramendo Maha Mongkut Phra Choni Klan Chan Yu Hua, the first 
King of Siam, and Phra Bard Somdetch Phra Pawarendu Ramese Mahiswa- 
rese Phra Pin Klan Chan Yu Hua, the second King of Siam, desiring to 
establish, upon firm and lasting foundations, the relations of peace and friend- 
S “'P existing between the two countries, and to secure the best interests of 
fheir respective subjects by encouraging, facilitating, and regulating their 
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industry and trade, have resolved to conclude a Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce for this purpose, and have therefore named as their Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries ; that is to say. 

Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Sir John Bowring, 
Knight, Doctor of Laws, etc., etc. 

And their Majesties the first and second Kings of Siam, His Royal 
Highness Krom Hluang Wongsa Dhiraj Snidh; His Excellency Somdetch 
Chan Phaya Param Malta Puyura Wongse ; His Excellency Somdetch Chan 
Phava Param Ma.ha Bi iineate; His Excellency Chan Phaya Sri Suriwongse 
Samuha PJira Kralahowib; and His Excellency Chan Phaya, acting Phraklang. 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers, and found them to be in good and due form, have agreed upon and 
concluded the following Articles :— 

Article i .—There shall henceforward be perpetual peace and friendship 
between Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland and Her 
successors, and their Majesties the first and second Kings of Siam and their 
successors. All British subjects coming to Siam shall receive from the 
Siamese Government full protection and assistance to enable them to reside 
in Siam in all security, and trade with every facility, free from oppression or 
injury on the part of the Siamese. And all Siamese subjects going to an 
English country shall receive from the British Government the same complete 
protection and assistance that shall be granted to British subjects by the 
Government of Siam. 


Article 2 .—The interests of all British subjects coming to Siam sha 
be placed under the regulation and control of a Consul, who will be appointe 
to reside at Bangkok. He will himself conform to, and will enforce tn 
observance by British subjects, of all the provisions of the Treaty an< - s V;(j 
of the former Treaty negotiated by Captain Burney in 1826 as shall s ^ 
remain in operation. He shall also give effect to all Rules or Regulations 
are now, or may hereafter be, enacted for the government of British subjec 
in Siam, the conduct of their trade, and for the prevention of violations ol 
Laws of Siam. Any disputes arising between British and Siamese subjec 
shall be heard and determined by the Consul in conjunction with the P l0 P^ 
Siamese Officers; and criminal offences will be punished, in the case^ 
English offenders, by the Consul, according to English Laws, and in ^ e .E eS> 
of Siamese offenders, by their own Laws through the Siamese auth° ri " 
But the Consul shall not interfere in any matters referring solely to err J 
neither will the Siamese authorities interfere in questions which only c0 
the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty. fc 

It is understood, however, that the arrival of the British Consu 
Bangkok shall not take place before the Ratification of this Treaty, n°^ ^ j fc j, 
ten vessels owned by British subjects, sailing under British colors an ^ 
British papers, shall have entered the Port of Bangkok for the purp 
trade, subsequent to the signing of this Treaty. ^ nst 

Article If Siamese, in the employ of British subjects, offend <‘g. 
the Laws of "their country, or if any Siamese having so 


*£££«*** 
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to desert, take refuge with a British subject in Siam, they shall be searched 
for, and upon proof of their guilt or desertion shall be delivered up by the 
Consul to the Siamese authorities. In like manner any British offenders, 
resident or trading in Siam, who may desert, escape to, or hide themselves 
in Siamese territories, shall be apprehended and delivered over to the British 
Consul on his requisition. Chinese not able to prove themselves to be British 
subjects shall not be considered as such by the British Consul, nor be entitled 
to his protection. 


Article ^.— British subjects are permitted to trade freely in all the sea¬ 
ports of Siam, but may reside permanently only at Bangkok, or within Bie 
limits assigned by this Treaty. British subjects coming to reside at Bangkok 
may rent land and buy or build houses, but cannot purchase lands within a 
circuit ol 200 seng (not more than four miles English) from the City walls, 
until they shall have lived in Siam for ten years, or shall obtain special 
authority from the Siamese Government to enable them to do so. But with 
the exception of this limitation British residents in Siam may at any time buy 
or rent houses, lands, or plantations situated anywhere within a distance of 
twenty-four hours’ journey from the City of Bangkok, to be computed by the 
late at which boats of the country can travel. In order to obtain possession 
ot such lands or houses it will be necessary that the British subject shall, in 
tie nist place, make application through the Consul to the proper Siamese 
officer, and the Siamese officer and the Consul having satisfied themselves of 
the honest intentions of the applicant, will assist him in settling, upon 
equitable terms, the amount of the purchase-money, will make out and fix the 
boundaries of the property, and will convey the same to the British purchaser 
Ulmer sealed Deeds, whereupon he and his property shall be placed under 
the protection of the Governor of the district, and that of the particular local 
authonties : he shall conform in ordinary matters to any just directions given 
nm by them and will be subject to the same-taxation that is levied on 
Siamese subjects. But if, through negligence, the want of capital or other 
eause, a British subject should fail to commence the cultivation or improve¬ 
ment ot the lands so acquired within a term of three years from the date of 
leceiving possession thereof, the Siamese Government shall have the power 
of resuming the property upon returning to the British subject the purchase- 
money paid by him for the same. 


Article 5.—All British subjects intending to reside in Siam shall be 
egistered at the British Consulate. '! hey shall not go out to sea, nor proceed 
beyond the limits assigned by this Treaty for the residence of British subjects 
without a passport from the Siamese authorities, to be applied for by the British 
J^onsu , nor shall they leave Siam if the Siamese authorities show to the British 
consul that legitimate objections exist to their quitting the country But 
Within the limits appointed under the preceding Article British subjects are 
at liberty to travel to and fro under the protection of a Pass, to be furnished 
tnem by. the British Consul, and counter-sealed by the proper Siamese Officer 
gating, in the Siamese character, their names, calling, and description The 
Siamese Officers at the Government Stations in the interior mav, at any time 
:? u tor the production of this Pass; and, immediately on its being exhibited’ 
roey must allow the parties to proceed, but it will be their duty to detain those 
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persons who, by travelling without a Pass from the Consul, render them¬ 
selves liable to the suspicion of their being deserters; and such detention 
shall be immediately reported to the Consul. 

Article 6 .— All British subjects visiting or residing in Siam shall be 
allowed the free exercise of the Christian Religion, and liberty to build 
Churches in such localities as shall be consented to by the Siamese 
Authorities. The Siamese Government will place no restrictions upon the 
employment, by the English, of Siamese subjects as servants, or in any other 
capacity. But wherever a Siamese subject belongs or owes service to 
some particular master, the servant who engages himself to a British 
subject without the consent of his- master, may be reclaimed by him, and 
the Siamese Government will not enforce an Agreement betvyeen a British 
subject and any Siamese in his employ, unless made with the knowledge 
and consent of the master who has a right to dispose of the services of the 
person engaged. 

Article 7. —British Ships of War may enter the river and anchor at 
Paknam, but they shall not proceed above Paknam, unless with the consent 
of the Siamese authorities, which shall be given where it is necessary that a 
ship shall go into dock for repairs. Any British Ship of War conveying 
to Siam a public functionary, accredited by the British Government to the 
Court of Bangkok, shall be allowed to come up to Bangkok, but shall not 
oass the Forts called Phrachamit and Pit-pach-nuck, unless expressly- 
permitted to do so by the Siamese Government. But in the absence of a 
Rrhish Shin of War the Siamese authorities to engage to furnish the Consul 
with a force sufficient to enable him. to give effect to his authority over 
British subjects, and to enforce discipline among British Shipping. 

Article 8 .—The measurement Duty hitherto paid by British vessels 
trading to Bangkok, under the Treaty of 1826, shall be abolished from the 
date ot this Treaty coming into operation ; and British Shipping or Trade 
will thenceforth be only subject to the payment of Import and Export 
Duties on the goods landed or shipped. 

On all articles of import the Duty shall be three per cent payable at 

the option of the importer, either in kind or money, calculated upon the 
market value of the goods. Drawback of the full amount of duty shall be 
allowed upon goods found unsaleable and re-exported. Should the British 
Merchant and the Custom House Officers disagree as to the value to be sc 
TO011 imported articles, such disputes shall be referred to the Consul an, 
nroner Siamese Officer, who shall each have the power to call m an equal 
number of Merchants as assessors, not exceeding two on either side, to 
assist them in coming to an equitable decision. 

Onium may be imported free of Duty, but can only be sold to the 
Opiuin'far merger his agents. In the event of no arrangement being effected 
. .1 r or the S ale of the Opium it shall be re-exported, and no Impost 

or Duty shall be levied thereon. Any infrigement of this Regu ation shall 
subject the Opium to seizure and confiscation. 
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that goods or Drodur-^ tv, a f to this Treaty ; and it is distinctly agreed 

be eleZtedZm InrlrSr^ d “T^?f °‘ TaX in ,he i»terfor%hall 

Widest *h°hey tackld?,, ™ the FodSe 

,J h *T S ° f Dut ". 1 f id down in the Tari ff attached to this Treaty are 
Chine^ v are . now P aid u pon goods or produce shipped in Siamese or 
all the nn? S ° r JUnks; aad J t is agreed that British Shipping shall enjoy 

ate teS'M. 01 "' hich “ “A* granted to 

permission ^to^d'o s S o'fromllK''^iamese authorities^ Siam °" obtaini "S 

SiatSf’wr„re« l ^ y ve be ta P K ehe "? e,i °! ri “' “ d «*■ 'he 

public proclamation, the exportation ofX«“ rtlde," 8 °' P rohibilh ® ^ 

“^Tr f” 15 may be im P“ ted or e ^P°rted free of charge. 

be enforced b7the C ”co e nsn R 'S ,lalio " s appended to this Treaty shall 
and they the said A nth n v ’ W! ^^°'°P era t 1011 of the Siamese Authorities, 
any further “’t-T' ConS c ul > shal1 bc c " abW “> ''-traduce 

effect to the objects of this Treaty™ 7 ^ f ° Und neCessary il1 order to 8 ive 

%j=r - 

» a " s ’ n b n e d r t;^ e x\.S 

the Siamese Authorities all questions relating lo their trade 

tr<., Ar ,t C /‘ 'e-—The British Government and its subjects tvin be allowed 
herea?w i eq “ a Participation lit any privileges that may have been, or may 

Sk£5f> « ra ”‘ ed b >'«*> Siamese Government to the Government ^ 
auDjects of any other nation. 

il' After the lapse of ten years from the date of the Ratifica- 
•on ot this Treaty, upon the desire of either the British or Siamese Govern- 
Ci e ? ■ and on twelve months’ notice given by either party, the present, and 

, c P or tion of the Treaty of 1826 as remain unrevoked by this Treaty 

togetner with the Tariff and Regulations thereunto annexed, or those that 
nay hereafter be introduced, shall be subject to revision by Commissioners 
a Pp°inted on both sides for this purpose, who will be empowered to decide 
on and insert therein such amendments as experience shall prove to b<? 
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Article 12 .—This Treaty, executed in English and Siamese, both ver¬ 
sions having the same meaning and intention, and the Ratifications thereof 
having been previously exchanged, shall take effect from the 6th day of 
April in the year 1856 of the Christian Era, corresponding to the 1st day of 
the fifth month of the One Thousand Two Hundred and Eighteenth year of 
the Siamese Civil Era. _ . 

In witness whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed and 
sealed the present Treaty in quadruplicate at Bangkok, on the Eighteenth 
day of April, in the year 1855 of the Christian Era, corresponding to the 
second day of the Sixth month of the One Thousand Two Hundred and 
Seventeenth year of the Siamese Civil Era. 



(Signed.) JOHN Bowring. 


(Signatures and Seals of the five Siamese Plenipotentiaries.) 


Trade is to 


General Regulations under which British 

be conducted in Siam. 

Regulation /.—The Master of every English ship coming to Bangkok 
to trade must either before or after entering the river,, as may be found 
convenient report the arrival of his vessel at the Custom House at Paknam, 

together with the number of his crew and guns, and the port from vhence 

becomes Upon anchoring his vessel at Paknam, he will deliver into the 
custody of the Custom House Officers all his guns and ammum on, and a 
Custom House Officer will then be appointed to the vessel, and will proceed 

in her to Bangkok. 

Regulation 2.-A vessel passing Paknam without discharging her guns 

i ° • Airprtori in the foregoing Regulation, will be sent back 

and ammunition, as directed in tne 101 e a uin o C> > hundred 

to Paknam to comply with its provisions, and will be lined eight bundled 

. , “ , FJ j. . i r A ff^r delivery of her guns and ammunition 

ticals for having so disobeyed. After delivery u g 

she will be permitted to return to Bangkok to trade. 

Reflation , -When a British vessel shall have cast anchorat Bangkok, 
lx egumion j. . . w [1 W ithm four and twentv 

the Master, unless a Sunday should interven , > deposit there 

hours after arrival, proceed to the British Cons date, and depos.t here 

his Ship’s Papers, Bills of Lading etcthe 
latter 

For neglecting so to report his arrival, or for presenting a false Manifest, 
the Master wdl subject himself, in each instance, to a penalty of four hundred 
cah bu he wid be allowed to correct, within twenty-four hours after 
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delivery of it to the Consul, any mistake he may discover in his Manifest, 
without incurring the above-mentioned penalty. 

Regulation 4. A British vessel breaking bulk and commencing to 
discharge before due permission shall be obtained, or smuggling, either when 
in the river or outside the bar, shall be subject to the penalty of eight 
mndred ticals and confiscation of the goods so smuggled or discharged. 

Regulation 5. As soon as a British vessel shall have discharged her 
cargo and completed her outward lading, paid all her Duties, and delivered 
a true Manifest of her outward cargo to the British Consul, a Siamese Port 
Clearance shall be granted her on application from Consul, who, in the 
Absence . ' e £ a ^ impediment to her departure, will then return to the 

Master his Ship s Papers, and allow the vessel to leave. A Custom House 
•mu 1 ' • accompany the vessel to Paknam, and on arriving there she 
" 1 . ^e inspected by the Custom House Officers of that Station, and will 
receive from them the guns and ammunition previously delivered into their 
charge. 

Regulation 6 .—Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary having no 
know ledge of the Siamese language, the Siamese Government have agreed 
that the English text of these Regulations, together with the Treaty of 
which they form a portion, and the Tariff hereunto annexed, shall be 
accepted as conveying in every respect their true meaning and intention, 

Tariff of export and Inland Duties to be levied on Articles of Trade. 

Section 1. The undermentioned articles shall be entirely free from 
Inland or other taxes on production, or transit, and shall pay Export Duty 
as follows r J r 


i. Ivory 




Tical. Salung, Fuang. Hun. 




10 

0 

0 

0 per picul. 

2. Gamboge 




6 

0 

0 

0 ditto. 

3 * Rhinoceros* Horns . 




50 

0 

0 

0 ditto. 

4 « Cardamoms, best 




14 

0 

0 

0 ditto. 

5 * Ditto, Bastard . 




6 

0 

0 

0 ditto. 

6. Dried Mussels . 




1 

0 

0 

0 ditto. 

7. Pelicans' Quills. 




2 

2 

0 

0 ditto. 

8. Betel-nut, dried 




1 

0 

0 

0 ditto. 

9- Krachi Wood . 




0 

2 

0 

0 ditto. 

io. Sharks* Fins, Whit*. 




6 

0 

0 

0 ditto. 

11. Ditto, Black 




3 \ 

0 

0 

0 ditto. 

12. Luckraban Seed 




0 

2 

0 

0 ditto. 

13. Peacocks’ Tails 



. 

10 

0 

0 

0 per 100 tails. 

14. BufFaloe and Cow Bones 




0 

0 

0 

3 per picul. 

15 * Rhinoceros* Hides 




0 

2 

0 

0 ditto. 

16. Hide Cuttings . 




0 

1 

0 

0 ditto. 

17. Turtle Shells . 




1 

0 

0 

0 ditto. 

18. Soft ditto. 




, 

0 

0 

0 ditto. 

19. Siehe de Mer . 




3 

0 

0 

0 ditto. 

20. Fish Maws 

VOL. II. 




3 

0 

0 

0 ditto. 

3 P 
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Tical. Salung. Fuang. 


2 1. Bird’s Nests, uncleaned 

22. Kingfisher’s Feathers 

23. Cutch 

24. Bdyche Seed (Nux Vomica 

25. Pungtarai Seed. 

26. Gum Benjamin . 

27. Angrai Bark 

28. Agilla Wood 

29. Ray Skins 

30. Old Deer's Horns 

31. Soft or young do. 

32. Deer Hides, fine 

33. Ditto, common 
34* Deer Sinews 

35. Buffatoe and Cow Hide'* 

36. Elephants* Bones 

37. Tigers’ Bones . 

38. Buffaloe Homs. 

39. Elephants’ Hides 

40. Tigers’ Skins . 

41. Armadillo Skins 

42. Stick Lac. 

43. Hemp 

44. Dried Fish, Plaheng 

45. Ditto, Plasalit . 

46. Sapan W 00d 

47. Salt Meat 

48. Mangrove Bark 

49. Rose Wood 

50. Ebony 

51. Rice 


6 

0 

0 

o 

4 

o 

2 

3 
o 

8 

3 

4 
1 
1 

5 
o 
o 
o 

4 

1 

1 

1 
r 
0 

2 
0 
0 
1 
4 


o 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

O 

O 

I 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

I 

I 

I 

o 

1 

2 
2 
0 
2 
0 

1 

2 
0 
O 


o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

I 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 


Hun. 

20 per cent, 
o per ico. 

0 per picul. 

0 ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

10 per cent. 

0 per 100. 
o ditto. 

0 per picul. 

0 ditto. 

0 ditto, 
o ditto. 

0 ditto, 
o ditto, 
o per skin, 
o per picul. 

0 ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
o per kogan. 


o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 
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Section^- The undermentioned articles being subject to the Inland or 

Transit Duties herein named, and which shall not 
exempt from Export Duty : 


Tical. Sailing. Fuang 


52. Sugar, White 

53. Ditto, Red 

54 Cotton, clean and uucleaned 

55- Pepper 

56. Salt fish, Plet't 

57. Beans and Peas 

58. Dried Prawns 

59. Till Seed . 

60. Silk, Raw 

61. Bees' Wax 

62. Tallow . 

63. Salt. 

64. Tobacco . 


0 

o 


2 

I 

0 

o 


o 

0 


0 

o 


0 

o 


0 

o 

2 


0 

0 

o 


Hun. 

per picul, 
ditto. 

10 per cent. 

0 per picul. 

0 per 10,000 fish. 
One-twelfth, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

one-fifteenth. 

0 per picul. 

0 per kogtin. 
o per 1,000 bdis. 
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free^f^nir^? g °° d / °u P roduce une ™nierated in this Tariff shall be 

Duty not fxrLn“ yj ft nd " ° nl >' be sub i ect to one Ia land Tax or Transit 

UU T> not exceeding the rate now paid. 

(Signed) JOHN BOWRING. 

(Signaluies and Seals of the live Siamese Plenipotentiaries). 


f. S. 


No. CXXIV. 

At 3 Reekie N'T entered into between the undermentioned Royal 
Commissioners, on the part of their Majesties the 
p IRST and Second Kings of Siam, and Harry Smith 
rARKES, liSQ., on the part of Her BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S 
Government—1856. 

Mr. Parkes having stated, on his arrival at Bangkok, as bearer of Her 

rnnH n a 1C a Ma] fi! ty S o^ a j ,ficall0n °f the Treat y of Friendship and commerce 

of the IlrnvS ll’- 6 l T h da c y ^° f Ap n i1 . 18 . 55, between He r Majesty the Queen 
pi tj ,c of Great Britain and Ireland, and their Majesties 

Yu h! fbJ T- de f C i- Phra r^Paramendy Maha Mongkut PhraCham KlanChan 
Ranr^r M^- Fir K,, & of ^. am ’ and Phra Bard Somdetch Phra Pawarendr 
Siam th^ Ji • r f ka ? in Klan Chan Yu Hua, the Second King of 
Makstv’?PrinrT S l Q / ed b / the Earl of Clarendon, Her Britannic 
SiVnpir • pa ? e . creta, 7 of State for Foreign Affairs, to request the 
former T ' ernmen consent to an enumeration of those Articles of the 
ComnanI U r de ?T “ I . 826 - bet ween the Honourable East India 

w i • t J i . u u , a e Majesties the First and Second Kings of Siam, 

exnlanationq^f ,a n d 4 ie ] rea 7 brst name( h and also to agree to certain 

S 7 S i"S ap ^ V ecessa 7 to Otek the precise force and applica- 
First and So ‘ f r ! ? ns 0 tb ? new treaty, their aforesaid Majesties, the 
Roval Pnmrr, ° n - Kln S s °f Siam, have appointed and empowered certain 
Dlnrai ^r,;rm ISS, °j Cr ?’ narr,<d y> His Royal Highness Krom Hluang Wang-sa 
Min of i' and their Excellencies the four Senaputhies or Principal 
. 5 , am > to confer and arrange with Mr. Parkes the matters above- 

M - P ’ i an< r . , . sa ‘ d Hoyal Commissioners having accordingly met 
jj 1 7., tb *f purpose on repeated occasions and maturely con- 
red all the subjects brought by him to their notice, have resolved— 

1 hat it is proper, in order to prevent future controversy, that those 
c auses of the old Treaty, which are abrogated by the new Treaty, should 
e distinctly specified, and that any clause of the new Treaty, which is not 
, S " 1( - icntly clear, should be fully explained. To this end they have agreed 
0 and concluded the following twelve Articles : — 

Article I. 

On the old Treaty concluded in 1826. 

The Articles of the old Treaty not abrogated by the new Treaty me 1, S) 
3 ) 8, 11, J2, 13, and 14, and the undermentioned clauses of Articles 6 and 10, 
VOL. if, 3 D 2 
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In Article 6, the Siamese desire to retain the following clause 
«|f a Siamese or English merchant buy or sell without enquiring and 
ascertaining whether the seller or buyer be of a good or bad character, and 
if he meet with a bad man who takes the property and absconds, the rulers 
and officers on either side must make search and endeavour to produce the 
property of the absconder, and investigate the matter with sincerity. It 
the party possess money or property, he can be made to pay ; but if he doe. 
not possess any or if he cannot be apprehended, it will be the merchant s 
own fault, and the authorities cannot be held responsible. 

Of Article io, Mr. Parkes desires to retain that clause relating to the 
Overland Trade, which states— 

“Asiatic merchants of the English countries, not being Burmese, 
Pegouans or descendants- o' Europeans, desiring f tc.enter into and to trade 
with the Siamese dominions from the countries of Mergui Tavoy, lenasserim, 
Ind Ye which are now subject to the English, win be allowed to do 
so freely overland and by water, upon the English furnis »ng t 
per certificates.” Mr. Parkes, however, desires that all British subjects, 
without exception, shall be allowed to participate in this Overlandtrade. 
The said Royal Commissioners therefore agree, on the part of the Siamese, 
that all traders under British rule may cross from the BHtish territories o 
Mergui, Tavoy, Ye, Tenasserim, Pegu, or other places by land or by water, 
to ti?' Siamese territories, and may trade there with facility, on the coni 
{ion that they shall be provided by the British authorities with proper 
Certificates, which must be renewed for each journey. 

The Commercial Agreement annexed to the old Treaty is abrogated y 
the new Treaty, with the exception of the undermentioned clauses of Artie e 

i and 4 , „ . , 

Of Article i, the Siamese desire to retain the following clause 

“British Merchants importing fire-arms shot or gunpowder, areprohi¬ 
bited from selling them to any party but the Government should the Gov 
eminent not require such fire-arms, shot or gunpowder, the Merchants must 
re-export the whole of them.” , . 

Article a stipulates that no charge or duly shall be levied on boats carry- 
Article 4 stipulates mat no s Siamese desire to cancel tins 

mg cargo of British sh'ps at the b ar t dut of , yo o ticals per 

clause for the reason tha thedd ■ measure ^ J this ’' measure J nt 

fathom included the fees q; am ese wish to levy on each native boat 

duty has now been abobsiec, salungs this being the charge paid 

taking cargo ou: to sea a ee o 1 ‘ nc i er takes to submit this point to the 

2&W1W - <>* Court of 
Siam. 

Article 2 . 

On the exclusive jurisdiction of the Consul over British subjects. 

Tho and Article of the Treaty stipulates that " any disputes arising 
he. Joe„ the BHtish and Siamese suifjects'shall be heard and determ.ued by the 
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Counal in conjunction with the proper Siamese officers; and criminal offenders 
will be punished, in the case ot English offenders, by the Consul according 
thmnJti 1 and 111 tbe ca se of Siamese offenders, by their own laws 

mat°e? h r 5 e Slam T 1 auUl ° ntles - But the Consul shall not interfere in any 
f a ff n ref ernng solely to Siamese, neither will the Siamese authorities inter- 
-rc questions which only concern the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty. 

wif h Ri V° non "'n ter f er ence of the Consul with the Siamese, or of the Siamese 
JUrfS? S ! Ubje u-f’ 1 ie said R °y al Commissioners desire, in the first place, 
l 11; 0 . a j. do for natural reasons they fully approve of the Consul 
holding no jurisdiction over Siamese in their own country, the Siamese 
authorities, on the other hand, will feel themselves bound to call on the Con¬ 
sul to apprehend and punish British subjects, who shall commit, whilst in 
Siamese territory, any grave infractions of the laws, such as cutting, wound¬ 
ing or inflicting other serious- bodily harm, But in disputes or in offences of 
a s lghter nature committed by British subjects among themselves, the 
Siamese authorities will refrain from all interference. 

^Vith reference to the punishment of offences, or the settlement of dis- 
putes, it is agreed— 

whkhtL a d. C fi m j na ! aiSCS J n . w , hich both P arties are British subjects, or in 
the British Consuf 'alone! ' Sub f ect ' sha11 be tried and determined by 

defendam” 11 /' ^ C 'c^ es * n wb *£ b b °th parties are Siamese, or in which the 
authorities alone iamtSe ’ Sha 1 be tried and determined by the Siamese 


the defendant- • ca fes in which both parties are British subjects, or in which 
British Cnn I s a British subject, shall be heard and determined by the 
in which t-h^rl f a C j ne : . c .‘ vd cases in which both parties are Siamese or 
Siamese amhorftSabne. & b ‘ amese ’ shal! be heard and determined by the 

n-mcTm ^i wbenever a British subject has to complain against a Siamese, he 
iL ° a<e c 1 . ls co mplamt through the British Consul, who will lay it before 
the proper Siamese authorities. 


that in all cases in which Siamese or British subjects are interested, the 
Siamese authorities in the one case, and the British Consul in the other, 
s u I be at liberty to attend at and listen to the investigation of the case, and 
copies of the proceedings will be furnished from time to time, or whenever 
desired, to the Consul or the Siamese authorities, until the case is concluded. 

That although the Siamese may interfere so far with British r ubjects as 
to call upon the Consul in the manner stated in this Article, to punish grave 
offences when committed by British subjects, it is agreed that— 

British subjects, their persons, houses, premises, lands, ships or property 
of any kind shall not be seized, injured, or in any way interfered with by 
the Siamese. In case of any violation of this stipulation, the Siamese author¬ 
ities will take cognisance of »he case, and punish the offenders. On the 
other hand, Siamese subjects, theii persons, houses, premises, 01 property 
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of any kind shall not be seized, injured, or in any way interfered with by 
the English, and the British Consul shall investigate and punish any breach 
of this stipulation. 

Article 3. 

On the right of the British Subjects to dispose of their property at will. 

By the 4th Article of the Treaty, British subjects are allowed to pur¬ 
chase in Siam “ houses, gardens, fields or plantations. It is agreed in 
reference to this stipulation, that British subjects, who have accordingly 
purchased houses, gardens, fields, or plantations, are at liberty to sell the 
same to whomsoever they please. In the event of a British subject dying 
in Siam, and leaving- bom- -s, lands or any property, his relations, or those 
persons who are his heirs according to English laws, shall receive posses¬ 
sion of the said property ; and the British Consul, or some one appointed by 
the British Consul, may proceed at once to take charge of the said property 
on their account. If the deceased should have debts due to him b\ e 
Siamese or other persons, the Consul can collect them ; and if the deceased 
should owe money, the Consul shall liquidate his debts as far as the estate 
of the deceased shall suffice. 

Article 4. 


On the taxes, duties, or other charges leviable on British subjects. 

The 4th Article of the Treaty provides for the payment on the lands 
held or purchased by British subjects, of “ the same taxation that is levied 
on Siamese subjects.” The taxes here alluded to are those set forth in the 
annexed schedule. 

Again, it is stated in the 8th Article, “ that British subjects are to pay 
import and export duties according to the tariff annexed to ■the Treaty. 

For the sake of greater distinctness, it is necessary to add to these two 

clauses the following explanation, namely, that besides the land tax, and 
the import and export duties mentioned m the aforesaid articles, no addi¬ 
tional charge or tax of any kind may be imposed upon a British subject 

unless it obtain the sanction both of the supreme Siamese authorities and 
the British Consul. 

Article 5. 

On passes and port clearances. 

The 5 th Article of the Treaty provides that Pf M 

travellers and the rth Article of the regulations, that port clearances shall 
be (Shed to ships. In reference thereto, the sard RoyM 

at the request of Mr. Parkes, agree that le P^s-P j Treaty for the resi- 
ci'biprts travelling beyond the limits assigned by the reary ior tne resi 
^ , Of Rrftish subjects, together with the passes for cargo boats and the 
non cleaialces of British ships, shall be issued within twenty-four hours 
K£L f rm.Taonlication for the same shall have been made to the proper 
Siamese authorities. But if reasonable cause should at any time exist ior 
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delaying or withholding the issue of any of these papers, the Siamese 
authorities must at once communicate it to the Consul. 

Passports for British subjects travelling in the interior, and the port 
clearances of British ships, will be granted by the Siamese authorities free of 
charge. 

Article 6 . 

On the prohibition of the exportation of rice , salt , and fish and on the 

duty on paddy . 

The 8th Article of the Treaty stipulates that " whenever a scarcity may 
be apprehended of salt, rice and fish, the Siamese Government reserve to 
themselves the right of prohibiting, by public proclamation, the exportation 
of these articles.” 

Mr. Parkes, in elucidation of this clause, desires an agreement to this 
effect, namely, that a month’s notice shall be given by the Siamese authorities 
to the Consul prior to the enforcement of the prohibition, and that British 
subjects, who may previously obtain special permission from the Siamese 
authorities to export a certain quantity of rice which they have already pur¬ 
chased, may do so even after the prohibition comes in force. Mr. Parkes also 
requests that the export duty on paddy should be half of that on rice, 
namely, 2 ticals per koyan. 

The said Royal Commissioners, having in view the fact that rice forms 
the principal sustenance of the nation, stipulate that, on the breaking out of war 
or rebellion, the Siamese may prohibit the trade in rice, and may enforce the 
pro 1 iti°n so long as the hostilities thus occasioned shall continue. If a 
dearth should be apprehended on account of the want or excess of rain, the 
onsul will be informed one month previous to the enforcement of the prohi¬ 
bition. British merchants who obtain the Royal permission upon the issue of 
the proclamation, to export a certain quantity of rice which they have already 
purchased, may do so irrespective of the prohibition to the contrary; but those 
merchants who do not obtain the Royal permission will not be allowed, when 
the prohibition takes effect, to export the rice they may alreadv have 
purchased. 

The prohibition shall be removed as soon as the cause of its being 
lrn P°sed shall have ceased to exist. 

I D addy may be exported on payment of a duty of 2 ticals per koyan, or 
half the amount levied on rice. 

Article 7. 

On permission to import gold-leaf as bullion . 

Under the 8th Article of the Treaty, bullion may be imported or exported 
free of charge. With reference to this clause, the said Royal Commissioners, 
a t the request of Mr. Parkes, agree that foreign coins of every denomination, 
gold and silver in bars or ingots, and gold-leaf, may be imported free ; but 
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manufactured articles in gold and silver, plated-ware and diamonds or other 
precious stones, must pay an import duty of three per cent. 

Article 8 . 

On the establishment of a Custom House. 

The said Royal Commissioners, at the request of Mr. Parkes, and in con¬ 
formity with the intent of the 8th Article of the new Treaty, agree to the 
immediate establishment of a Custom House, under the superintendency of a 
high Government functionary, for the examination of all goods landed or 
shipped, and the receipt of the import and export duties due thereon. They 
further agree that the business of the Custom House shall be conducted 
under the regulations annexed to this agreement. 


Article g. 


On the subsequent taxation of articles now free from duty. 

Mr. Parkes agrees with the said Royal Commissioners that whenever the 
Siamese Government deem it to be beneficial for the country to impose a 
single tax or duty on any article not now subject to a public charge, of anv 
kind they are at liberty to do so, provided that the said tax be just and 
reasonable. 

Article io. 


On the boundaries of the four-mile circuit. 

It is stipulated in the 4th Article of the Treaty that “ British subjects 
comin" to reside at Bangkok may rent land, and buy or build houses, but 
cannot purchase lands within a circuit of 200 sen (not more than four miles 
English) from the city walls, until they shall have lived in Siam for ten years, 
or shall obtain special authority from the Siamese Government to enable 
them to do so.” 


The points to which this circuit extends due north, south, east and west 
of the city, and the spot where it crosses the river below Bangkok, have 
accordingly been measured by officers on the part ot the Siamese and 
English ; and their measurements, having been examined and agreed to by 
the said Royal Commissioners and Mr. Parkes, are marked by stone pillars 
placed at the under-mentioned localities, vtz*\ 

On the North :— One sen north of Wat Kemabherataram. 

On the East:—Six sen and seven fathoms south-west of Wat Bangkopi. 
On the SouthAbout nineteen sen south of the village oi bangpakio. 
On the West:— About two sen south-west of the village of Bangphiom. 
The oillars marking the spot where the circuit line crosses the river below 
Ba,mkok P are Seed on the left bank, three sen below the village of 
Bangmanan, and on the right bank about one sen below the village oi 

Banglampuluem. 
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Article ii. 

On the boundaries of the '24-hours' journey. 


It is stipulated in the 4th Article of the Treaty that “ excepting within 
the circuit of four miles, British merchants in Siam may at any time buy or 
rent houses, lands, or plantations, situated anywhere within a distance of 
twenty-four hours’ journey from the city of Bangkok, to be computed by 
the rate at which boats of the country can travel. 

The said Royal Commissioners and Mr. Parkes have consulted together 
on this subject, and have agreed that the boundary of the said twenty-four 
hours’ journey shall be as follows: — 

1. On the North :—The Bhangputsa Canal, from its mouth on the Chow 
Phya River to the old City walls of Lobpary, and a straight line from 
Lobpary to the landing-place of Thra of Phrangam, near to the town of 
Saraburi, on the River Pasak. 

2. On the East:—A straight line drawn from the landing-place of 
Thra Prangam to the junction of the Klongkut Canal with the Bangpakong 
River j the Bangpakong River from the junction of the Klongkut Canal to 
its mouth ; and the coast from the mouth of the Bangpakong River to the 
Isle of Srimaharajah, to such distance inland as can be reached within 
twenty-four hours’ journey from Bangkok. 

3. On the South:—The Isle of Srimaharajah and the Islands of 
Sechange on the east side of the Gulf, and the City walls of Petchaburi on 
the west side. 

4. O11 the West:—The Western Coast of the Gulf to the mouth of the 
Mecklong River to such a distance inland as can be reached within twenty- 
four hours’ journey from Bangkok ; the Mecklong River from its mouth to the 
City walls of Kagpury; a straight line from the City walls of Kagpury to 
the Town of Swbharnapury, and a straight line from the Town of Swbharna- 
pury to the mouth of the Bangputsa Canal on the Chow Phya River. 


Article 12. 

On the incorporation in the Treaty of this Agreement . 


The said Royal Commissioners agree on, the part of the Siamese Govern¬ 
ment, to incorporate all the Articles of this Agreement in the Treaty con¬ 
cluded by the Siamese Plenipotentiaries and Sir John Bowring °. n t,ie . 1 ^ h 
April 1855, whenever this shall be desired by Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary. 
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astronomical era, which is the nineteeth of Her Britannic Majesty’s and 
sixth of their present Siamese Majesty’s reigns. 


[L. S.] 

[L. S.] 

[L. S.] 
[L. S.] 
[L. S.] 


n si (Signed) His Royal Highness Krom Hluang Wongsa 
& Dhiraj Snidh. 

His Excellency Somdet Chan Phya Param Maha 
Bijai Neate. 

His Excellency Chan Phya Sri Suri-wongse 
Samaha Phra Kalahome. 

His E xcellency Chan Phya Phra Klang. 

His Excellency Chan Phya Yom Morat. 

Harry S. Parkes. 

Approved. 

(Signed) JOHN BOWRING. 

Schedule of taxes on garden, ground plantations and other lands. 

T _Trenched or raised lands planted with the following eight 

sorts of fruit-trees are subject to the long ^sessment which is calcu a eon 
the trees grown on the land (and not on the land itself), and 

tenure. 

7 — Betel-nut trees . 

First class (Makek), height of stem from 3 to 4 fathoms, ^ 

Second class (Makto), height of stem from 5 to 6 fathoms, ^ ^ 

Third class (Maktri), height of stem from 7 to 8 tathoms, ^ 

Fourth class (Makpakarai), trees just commencing to beai, ^ 

Fifth claL (Maklek), height of stem from 1 g ok and up ^ ^ 

wards to size of fourth class, pay per tre 


a, — Cocoa-nut trees. 

Of all sizes, from 1 sok and upwards in height of stem. 


pay per three trees 


1 Salung. 


3. — Sin' Vines. 


AH sizes, from 5 sok jn height and upwards pay per tree 20o Cowries . 

or pole, when trained on tunglang trees 
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4 .—Mango trees . 

Stem of four kum in circumference, at the height of 3 sok 
from the ground, or from that size and upwards, pay 
per tree ...... . . 1 Fuang. 

5 .—Maprattg trees . 

Are assessed at the same rate as mango trees. 

6 .—Durion trees . 

Stem of 4 kam in circumference, at the height 3 sok 
from the ground, or from that size and upwards, pay 
per tree. . . .1 Tical- 

7 .—Mangosteen trees . 

Stem of 2 kam in circumference, at the height of 1 and a 

half sok from the ground, pay per tree . , . 1 Fuang. 

8s—Langsut trees . 

Are assessed at the same rate as mangosteen. 

Note. —The long assessment is made under ordinary circumstances once 
only in each reign, and plantations or lands having once beenkssessed at the 
above-mentioned rates, continue to pay the same annual sum, which is 
endorsed on the certificate of tenure (subject to the revisions granted in case 
of the destruction of the trees by drought or flood) until the next assessment 
is made, regardless of the new trees that may have been planted in the inter¬ 
val, or the old trees that may have died off. When the time for the new 
assessment arrives, a fresh account of the trees is taken, those that have 
died since the former one being omitted, and those that have been newly 
planted being inserted, provided they have attained the above-stated 
dimensions, otherwise they are free of charge. 

Section 2, —Trenched or raised lands planted with the following eight 
sorts of fruit-trees are subject to an annual assessment, calculated on the 
trees grown on the lands, in the following manner, that is to say— 


1.—Orange trees . 


Five kinds (Som-kio-wan, Som-pluck-bang, Som-l’-eparot, 
Som-kao-Sungo), stem of six ngui in circumference 
close to the ground, or from that size and upwards, pay 
per 10 trees . • • ... 

All other kinds of orange trees of the same size as the 
above, pay per 15 trees .... 


1 Fuang. 


)) 


1 
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i Fuang. 


J) 


Stem of 6 kam in circumference, at the height of 2 sok from 
the ground, or from that size and upwards, pay per 15 
trees 

3 .— Bread fruit trees . 

Are assessed at the same rate as Jack fruit tiees. 

4.—Mak Jai trees. 

Stem of 4 kam. in circumference, at the height of 2 sok 
from the ground, or from that size and upwards, pay 
per 12 trees . . 

3.—Guava trees. 

Stem of 2 kam in circumference, at the height of 1 kub 

from the ground, or from that size and upwards, pay 
per 12 trees 

6.—Saton trees. 

Stem of six kam in circumference, at the height of a sok 
from the ground or from that size and upwards, p y 
per 5 trees. 

7 ,—Rombuton trees. 

Stem of four kam in circumference, at the height oi 2 sok 
from the ground, or from that size and upwards, pay 
per 5 trees . . ” 

8 .—Pine apples. 

. , , „ x Salung 1 „ 

Pay per thousand plants * f {ruIt tree s, when planted in 

Section 3. n > he S1 * ; any other manner than as plantations 

sltuoSel^™"' described in section are assessed annually 
at the undermentioned rates: _ , Fuang per tree. 

Mangoes 

Tamrind 

Custard apples ...» 

Plantains • 

Siri vines (trained on poles) 

P W r _2“ S „ ch J or raised Lds planted with annuals of all sorts 
paytand “tax Of one salung and one fuang per ra, (or each crop. 


)) 

)) 

)) 

)) 

)> 


2 trees. 
20 „ 

50 roots. 
12 vines. 

12 ., 
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An annual fee of 3 salungs and 1 fung is also charged by the Nairowang 
(or local Tax Collector) for each lot or holding of trenched land, for which 
an official title or certificate of tenure has been taken out. 

When held under the long assessment, and planted with the eight sorts 
of fruit-trees described in section 1, the annual fee paid to the Nairovvang 
for each lot or holding of trenched land, for which an official title or certifi¬ 
cate of tenure has been taken out, is 2 salungs. 

Section 5.—Untrenched or low lands planted with annuals of all sorts « 
pay a land tax of 1 salung and 1 fuang per rai for each crop. 

No land tax is levied on those lands if left uncultivated. 

Sixty cowries per tical are levied as expenses of testing the quality of 
the silver on all sums paid as taxes under the long assessment. Taxes paid 
under the annual assessment are exempted from this charge. 

Lands having once paid a tax according to one or other of the above- 
mentioned rates are entirely free from all other taxes or charges, 


IL. S.] 

(Signed) 

His Royal Highness Krom Hluang Wongsa 
Dhiraj Snidh. 

[L. S.] 

)) 

His Excellency Somdet Chan Phya Param 
Maha Bijai Neate. 

[L. S.] 

)) 

His Excellency Chan Phya Sri Suri-wongse 
Samaha Piira Kalahome 

[L. S.] 

)) 

His Excellency Chan Phya Phra Klang. 

[L. S.] 

)) 

His Excellency Chan Phya Yom Morat. 

[L. S.] 


Harry S. Parkes. 



Approved. 


(Signed) JOHN BOWRING. 


Custom House Regulations . 

1. A Custom House is to bejbuilt at Bangkok, near to the anchorage, 
and officers must be in attendance there between 9 A.M. and 3 P.M. The 
business of the Custom House must be carried on between those hours. The 
tide-waiters required to superintend the landing or shipment of goods will 
remain in waiting for that purpose from day-light until dark. 

2 , Subordinate Custom House Officers shall be appointed to each ship: 
their number shall not be limited, and they may remain on board the vessel 
or in boats alongside. The Custom House Officers appointed to the vessels 
outside the bar will have the option of residing on board the ships, or of 
accompanying the cargo boats on their passage to and fro. 

3* The landing, shipment, or transhipment, of goods may be carried on 
only between sun-rise and sun-set. 
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[L. S.] 
[L. S.] 
[L. S.] 


[L. S.] 
[L. S.] 
[L. SO 


Approved. 


(Signed) JOHN BOWRING. 
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4. All cargoes landed or shipped shall be examined and passed by the 
Custom House Officers within twelve hours of day-light after the receipt, at 
the Custom House, of the proper application. The manner m which such 
application and examination is to be made shall be settled by the Consul and 
the Superintendent of Customs. 

*. Duties may be paid by British merchants in tjcals, foreign coin, or 
bullion the relative values of which will be settled by the Consul and the 
. proper Siamese officers. The Siamese will appoint whomsoever they may 
please to receive payment of the duties. 

6 The receiver of duties may take from the merchants 2 salungs per 
catty of 80 ticals for testing the money paid to him as duties, and for each 

stamped receipt given by him for duties he may charge 6 salungs 

7 Both the Superintendent of Customs and the British Consul shall be 

j with sealed sets of balance-yards, money weights, and measures, 
whiclfmaylje referrelffcAn the event ’of aiy difference arising with the 
merchants as to the weight or dimension of money or goods. 

(Signed) His Royal Highness Krom Hluang Wongsa 
0 Dhiraj Snidh. 

His Excellency Somdet Chan Phya Param 
” Maha Bijai Neate. 

His Excellency Chan Phya Sri Suri-wongse 
Samaha Phra Kalahome. 

His Excellency Chan Phya Phra Klang. 
His Excellency Chan Phya Yom Morat. 
Harry S. Parkes. 


British order in Council, PsovioiNolfor the Exercise 
of British Jurisdiction in Siam, July 28, 1855. 

At the Court at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, the 28th day of July ,8 } 6 
Present: The queen's most excellent majesty in council. 

Whereas by a certain Act of Partlament, “^" d M P a ^ s in r *t l g e „ Se ( ^. 
of Parliament holden inThe6th1 and J h T „ t0 the exercise of potter and 
04), intituled An Act t0 rou ntries and places out of Her 

jurisdiction by Her Majesty wR , ame more effectual,” it is amongst 

Majesty’s dominions and to e . “ law f u l for Her Majesty to hold, 

« jurisdiction which Her Majesty now hath, 
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or may at any time hereafter have, within any country or place out of Her 
Majesty's dominions in the same and as ample a manner as if Her Majesty 
had acquired such power or jurisdiction by the cession or conquest of 
territory ; 

And whereas Her Majesty hath power and jurisdiction in the dominions 
of the Kings of Siam ; 

And whereas it is expedient at the present time to make provision for the 
due exercise of the jurisdiction possessed by Her Majesty as aforesaid : 

I. —Now, therefore, in pursuance of the above-recited Act of Parliament, 
Her Majesty is pleased by and with the advice of her Privy Council, to order, 
and it is hereby ordered that Her Majesty’s Consul appointed to reside in the 
kingdom of Siam shall have full power and authority to carry into effect, and 
to enforce, by fine or imprisonment, as hereinafter provided, the observance 
of the stipulations of any Treaty, or of regulations appended to any Treaty, 
now existing, or which may hereafter be made between Her Majesty, her 
heirs and successors, and the Kings of Siam, their heirs and successors, and to 
make and enforce, by fine or inprisonment, rules and regulations for the obser¬ 
vance of the stipulations of such Treaties, and for the peace, order, and good 
government of Her Majesty’s subjects being within the dominions of the 
Kings of Siam. 

II. —And it is further ordered that a copy of all such rules and regula¬ 
tions made by the said Consul shall forthwith be affixed, and kept affixed and 
exhibited in some conspicuous place in the public office of the said Consul ; 
and printed copies of the said rules and regulations shall, as soon as possible, 
be provided by the said Consul, and sold at a price not exceeding i Dollar 
for each copy; and for the purpose of convicting any person offending 
against the said rules and regulations, and for all other purposes of law 
whatsoever, a printed copy of the said rules and regulations, certified under 
the hand of the said Consul to be a true copy thereof, shall be taken as 
conclusive evidence of such rules and regulations; and no penalty shall be 
incurred, or shall be enforced, for the breach of afty such rules or regulations 
to be hereafter made, until the same shall have been so affixed and exhibited 
for i calendar month in the public office of the Consul: Provided always, 
that any 4 such rule or regulation made by Her Majesty’s Consul, and to be 
enforced by a penalty, shall be submitted to Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs for allowance or disallowance, and if 
any such rule or regulation should be disallowed by Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the same shall cease to have effect 
from the receipt by the Consul of such disallowance; nevertheless the Consul 
shall not be liable to be proceeded against in any of Her Majesty’s Courts in 
regard to any act done by him under such rule or regulation previously to its 
disallowance. 

Ill—And it is further ordered that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty’s 
Consul as aforesaid upon information, or upon the complaint ol any part} 
that a British subject has violated any of the stipulations of d reaties or oj 
regulations appended to any treaty, between Her Majesty and the Kings o[ 
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Siam, or has disregarded or infringed any of the rules and regulations for the 
observance of the stipulations of such Treaties, affixed and exhibited according 
to the provisions of the next preceding Article of this present Order, to 
summon before him the accused party, and to receive evidence and examine 
witnesses as to the guilt or innocence of such party in regard to the offence 
laid to his charge ; and to award such penalty of fine or imprisonment to any 
party convicted of an offence against che said Treaties, or appended regula¬ 
tions, or the said rules and regulations, as may be specified therein respec¬ 
tively ; and any charge against a British subject for a breach of Treaties oi 
regulations, or for a breach of the rules and regulations for the observance 
of'such Treaties, shall be heard and determined by the Consul, without asses¬ 
sors : Provided always, that in no case shall the penalty to be attached to a 
breach of the said rules and regulations exceed 500 dollars, or three months 
imprisonment. 

IV.—And it is further ordered that any charge against a British subject 
for a breach of rule and regulations, other than those relating to the obser¬ 
vance of Treaties, sh .11 uTlike manner be heard and determined by Her 
Majesty’s Consul; and in all cases in which the penalty shall not exceed 200 
dollars or one month's imprisonment, the Consul shall hear and determine the 
charge summarily, without the aid of assessors ; but wheie the penalty 
attached to a breach of the rules and regulations other than those relating to 
the observance of Treaties shall amount to more than 200 dollars, or to 
imprisonment for more than one month, the Consul, before he shall proceed 
to hear the charge, shall summon two British subjects of good repute, to sit 

with him as assessors, which assessors shall, however, have no authority to 

decide on the innocence or guilt ol the party charged, or on the amount o 
fine or imprisonment to be awarded to him on conviction ; but it shall rest 
with the Consul to decide on the guilt or innocence of the party charged, and 
on the amount of fine or imprisonment to be awarded to him: Provided 
rw in no rase shall the penalty to be attached to a breach of rules 
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whether such suit be instituted by a subject of the Kings of Siam, or by a 
subject or citizen of a foreign State in amity with Her Majesty ; and if either 
° c r *Z P ™ , suc , h su r l \ f al1 be dissatisfied with the decisioh given by such 
notw 'nf 1 ha b , e aw t ul fo i such P art y within 15 days to give to the Consul 
SwL f PP< i a t0 tlie , Sl 'P re me Court in Her Majesty’s Possession of 
fraSr a n’'tl e / eUP0n C ™ Sul shall > w ith as little delay as possible, 
naitbil i, ® documents which were produced before him and none other 
2 f“ er .™ astat ement of t|e grounds on which he has formed his decision 
^ u " ai . Supreme Court, and shall forthwith notify to the several parties the 
transmission ot the process : Provided always that it shall be lawful for the 
Lonsul to require from any party appealing to the said Supreme Court 
reasonable security, which shall consist in part of one or two sufficient 
sureties, to be approved by the Consul that such party shall abide by the 
decision to be given by the said Supreme Court, and, if such appeal shall 
ai > answe r all cost, loss, and damages sustained bv the other partv in 
consequence of such appeal. 


r k is further otdered that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty’s 

onsulj m like manner, to hear and determine any suit of a civil nature 
arising within any part of the dominions of the Kings of Siam, instituted by 
a ^ ] . ls 1 su bject against a subject of the Kings of Siam, or against a subject 
or citizen of a foreign State in amity with Her Majesty, provided that the 
c e J? n . an ^ 111 sac h su ^ shall consent to submit of his jurisdiction and give 
su cl ^ n t security that he will abide by the decision of the Consul, or, in 
( ase°t appeal, by that of the Supreme Court of Her Majesty's Possession 
o „ ingaporc, and will pay such expenses as the Consul or the said Supreme 
oun s ial! adjudge ; and if either or any party in such suit shall be dissa- 
ls I0 _ ^ le decision given by such Consul, it shall be lawful for such 

pai ) wit nn 15 days to give to the Consul notice of appeal to the said 
upieme Court, and the proceedings in such a suit, or in an appeal arising 
KIe s .h be conformable to, and under the same conditions as, the 
proceedings in a suit, or in an appeal arising therefrom, in which a British 
s u ject is defendant, and a subject of the Kings of Siam, or a subject or 
citizen ot a foreign State in amity with Her Majesty, is plaintiff. 

. And it is further ordered that in the event of any suit of a 

uvil nature arising between British subjects within the dominion of the Kings 
oi Siam, it shall be lawful, upon the application of a party, for Her Majesty's 
Consul to hear and determine such suit, subject to an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Her Majesty's Possession of Singapore: and every such appeal 
shall be made and conducted in the same manner and form, and under the 
same conditions, as in cases in which the defendant only is a British 
subject. 


VIII.—And it is further ordered, that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty 1 * 
Consul to summon two, and not more than four, British subjects of good 
repute, to sit with him as assessors at the hearing of any suit whatever of a 
civil nature brought before him for decision ; and in case the sum sought to 
be recovered shall exceed 500 dollars, such suit shall not be heard by the 
Consul without assessors, ii within a reasonable time such assessors can be 
VOL. IL 3? 
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procured; and the assessors aforesaid shall have no authority to decide on the 
merits of such suit, but in the event of such assessors, or any, 01 either, ct 
then,,Assenting from the decision of the Consul the Consul shaH enter the 
fact of such dissent, and the grounds thereof, m the minutes of the proceed 
in as and in case of appeal, shall transmit the same to the Supreme Lou t 
oH-Ier Majesty’s Possession of Singapore, together with the documents 

relating to the suit. , 

IX. —And it is further ordered that it shall be lawful for Her Majes y s 

Consui to enforce his decision against a British subject m Ime”Court 

distress or imprisonment, in like manner as a decision of tl P • 

of Her Majesty’s Possession of Singapore in a civil suit is enforced within 

the said possession. 

X. - And it is further ordered that in an appeal to the Supreme _Cou^ 

of Her Majesty’s Possession of Singapore from the decision o . / 

Consul it shall be lawful for the said Supreme Court to admit J 

le^all evidence, besides that adduced before the Consul, on its being , - 
listed to the satisfaction of the said Supreme Court, by oath oraffid , 
that the party desiring to produce such further evidence was ignorant ofti^ 

“ h y e£re Pr the Consul after^due and 

further evidence ought to be received. 11.11 

XI. -And it is further ordered that Her Majesty s Consul shal^ have 
power in a civil suit to examine on oath, or in such form, and with such cere 

SET» a^SSiec, 

fmprisonmmfr ending Examined t 

t£ 3 a$£l may be convicted of, and punished 

KiUhal. be lawful for Her Majesty, 
Comsul to promote the'settlemenl .of 

ment between the parties, an , wi 1 _ e arbitrators, and to 

refer the decision of a suit or conten^.on to on ^ or mo , q{ ^ 

ass/s SSsfes 

be tnl “ ed a " 4 
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recorded as such, and shall have the like effect and operation, and shall be 
enforced accordingly, and shall not be open to appeal. 

XIII. And it is further ordered that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty’s 
Consul to cause to be apprehended and brought before him any British 
subject who may be charged with having committed any crime or offence 

within the dominions of the Kings of Siam, and such Consul shall thereupon 
proceed, with all convenient speed, to inquire of the same, and for such 
purpose and end shall have power to examine on oath, or in such form and 
wi sue ceremony as lie shall declare to be binding on his conscience, any 
witness who may appear before him to substantiate the charge ; and shall 
aye power to compel any person, being a British subject, who may be com¬ 
petent tq give evidence, as to the guilt or innocence of the party so charged 
to appear and give evidence, and to punish the wilful default of any such 
person to appear and give evidence, after reasonable notice of the day of 
the hearing of such charge, by fine or imprisonment, in like manner as 
provided in Article XI of this Order; and shall examine every such witness 
in the presence and hearing of the party accused, and afford the accusing 
party all reasonable facility for cross-examining such witness; and shall cause 
the deposition of every such witness to be reduced to writing, and the same 
to be read over, and, if necessary, explained to the party accused, together 
with any other evidence that may have been urged against him during the 
course ol l lie inquiry : and shall require such accused party to defend 
lmself against the charge brought against him, and, if necessary, advise 
inn ol the legal effects of any voluntary confession, and shall take the 
evidence ol any witness whom the accused party may tender to be 
examined in his defence; and every witness, being a British subject, so 
examined as aforesaid, in case of wilful false testimony, may be convicted and 
punished lor the crime of wilful and corrupt perjury; and when the case 
ids been fully inquired of, and the innocence or guilt of the person accused 
es ablished to the satisfaction of the Consul, the Consul, as the case may be, 
s ia either discharge the party accused from custody, if satisfied of his 

't^tiT 1 ^’ °( T ,P rocee( * to P ass sentence on him, if satisfied of his guilt: and it 
s mil be law ful for the Consul, having inquired of, tried, and determined, in the 
mannei aloresaid, any charge which may be brought before him, to award 
to ine party convicted any amount of punishment rot exceeding imprison¬ 
ment for one month, or a fine of 200 dollars. 

XIV. —And it is further ordered that if the crime or offence whereof 
any person, being a British subject, may be accused before Her Majesty’s 
Consul as aforesaid, shall appear to such Consul to be of such a nature as, if 
proved, would not be adequately punished by the infliction of suc h punish¬ 
ment as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for such Consul to summon two, or not 
more than four, British subjects of good repute, to sit with him as assessors 
for inquiring of, trying, and determining the charge against such person ; and 
the Consul, when he shall try any such charge with the assistance of assessors 
as aforesaid, shall, if he is himself convinced of the guilt of the part}- accused, 
have power to award any amount of punishment not exceeding imprison¬ 
ment for 12 months, or a fine of 1,000 dollars ; and the assessors aforesaid 

VOL. II, 2 E ? 
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shall have no authority to decide on the innocence or guilt of the party 
accused, or on the amount of punishment to be 

but in the event of the said assessors, or any or either, of them aissentm 
from the conviction of, or from the amount of pumshment awarded to, ^t^ 

the C mSs°oftEe ^ings the groups mr 

Wh i C, ti ^’'consul Tar r forthwiU ’ report Het ' MajSy’s' 0 Principal 
Secretary ^State for Foreign Affairs the fact that such dissent has been 

so recorded in the minutes of the proceedings, and shall, as soon as possi e, 
sj recoraea in ,vhole of the depositions and proceedings, with 

» y sua— 

fi u rr P r u^™. ( ,e ( , 

of State for ^Foreign Affairs shal, be 

notified to the party accused. 

XV -And in order more effectually to repress crimes and offences on the 
Pa* ofBn« .hedo^i-rfthe * 

cameany British subject who shall ^e^to O f 

any crime or offence, ;“«»shall not be able to find 
the sentence of the Consul y ‘ ; f ction D { the Consul for his future good 

good and sufficient security to.the! satpaction , R of Siam . and t0 this 

behaviour, to be sent out of the* c aut hority, as soon as may be practicable 
end the Consul shall have p > seco nd conviction, to send any 

after execution of the sentenc f thg territories administered by the 

such twice-convicted party, if a Possession of Singapore, or to some 

East India Company , to Her Mays y | is not of the said 

other port of the said territories, ..P to detain such party in custody, 

territories, to England, and init e m^ Qut of thc dominions of the Kings 

until a suitable opportunity tor sen » to be sent out of the said 

of Siam shall present i tse : and anyj*son on board one of Her 

dominions as aforesaid shcdi be em ’‘ ^ } no guch veS sel of war available 

K^^So^dW British 

l foi ihc “ mmU " 
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of any of Her Majesty’s ships of war, or of any British vessel bound to anv 
such port as aforesaid; or to England, to receive any such person as aforesaid 
under a warrant from the Consul to him addressed, and thereupon to 
com ey him in custody, to any such port as aforesaid, or to England, 
in the same .manner as if he were a distressed British subject, unless he 
shall be willing and able himself to defray the expenses of his passage. 

XVI,' And it is further ordered that in any case in which any British 
subject shall be accused before Her Majesty’s Consul of the crime of arson, or 
house'breaking, or cutting and maiming, or stabbing, or wounding, or assault 
endangering life, or of wilfully causing any bodily injury dangerous to life, the 
proceedings before the Consul shall be carried on with the aid of assessors 
convened in the manner aforesaid ; and it shall be lawful for the Consul, if to 
him it shall seem fit, to cause any person convicted before him of any of the 
crimes aforesaid, over and above any fine or imprisonment which may be 
awarded to such person, to be sent out of the dominions of the Kings of 
Siam, in the manner pointed out in the next preceding Article of this Order, 
notwithstanding the crime laid to the charge of such person may be the first 
of which he has been convicted before the Consul. 

KVII.-- And it is further ordered that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty’s 
Consul, within the dominions of the Kings of Siam, upon information laid 
before him by one or more credible witnesses, that there is reasonable 
ground to apprehend that any British subject is about to commit a breach of 
the public peace, to cause such British subject to be brought before him, and 
to 1 equire such British subject to give sufficient security to keep the peace ; 
and in the event of any British subject being convicted of, and punished for. 
a reach of the peace, to cause such British subject, after he shall have under¬ 
gone the punishment. which may have been awarded to him by the Consul, 
to nnd security for his good behaviour; and in the event of any British sub¬ 
ject who ma\ be required, as aforesaid, to give sufficient security to keep the 
peace, or to find security for his good behaviour, being unable, or wilfully 
omitting to do so, then, and in that case, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty’s 
onsul to send such British subject out of the dominions of the Kings of Siam 
ln *he ma nner pointed out in Article XV of this Order. 

XVIII.-—And it is further ordered that in all cases in which a British 
subject shall have been sent out of the dominions of the Kings of Siam, as 
provided in Articles XV, XVI, and XVII of this Order, the Consul sending 
him. out shall forthwith report such act of deportation, with the grounds of his 
decision, to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
0T ) in a case where the party so deported is a native of the territories 
administered by the East India Company , to the Go\<‘rnor-General 01 
/ ndia. 

XIX. -And it is further ordered that in cases of assault it shall be lawful 
for the Consul before whom complaint is made, to promote reconciliation 
between the parties, and to suffer compensation and amends to be made, auti 
the proceedings thereby to be stayed. 

XX. —And it is further ordered that a minute of the proceedings in 
every case heard and determined before the Consul in pursuance of this 
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Order, shall be drawn up and be signed by the Consul, and shall, in cases 
where assessors are present, be open for the inspection of such assessors, and 
for their signature, if they shall therein concur; and such minute, together 
with the depositions of the witnesses, shall be preserved in the public office 
of the said Consul. 

XXI.— And it is further ordered that save and except as regards offences 
committed by British subjects against the stipulations of Treaties between 
Her Majesty and the Kings of Siam, or against rules and regulations for 
the observance of the stipulations of such Treaties, duly affixed and exhibit¬ 
ed, according to the provisions of Article II of this Order, or against rules 
and regulations for the peace, order and good government of Her Majesty s 

subjects being within the dominions of the Kings of Siam, duly affixed and 
exhibited as aforesaid, .no act done by a British subject being within the 
dominions of the Kings of Siam, shall, by Her Majesty's Consul, be deemed 
and taken to be a crime, or misdemeanour, or offence, rendering the peison 
committing it amenable to punishment, which, if done within any part of 
Her Majesty's dominions, would not, by a court of justice, having criminal 
jurisdiction in Her Majesty's dominions, have been deemed and taken to be 
a crime, or misdemeanour, or offence, rendering the person so committing it 
amenable to punishment; and Her Majesty is pleased to appoint, by and 
with the advice of her Privy Council, Her Majesty's Possession of Singapore 
as the place where crimes and offences committed by British subjects within 
the dominions of the Kings of Siam, which it may be expedient shall be 
inquired of, tried, determined, and punished within Her Majesty s dominions 
shall be so inquired of, tried, determined, and punished, and . Her Majesty s 
Consul resident in the kingdom of Siam shall have authority to cause. any 
British subject charged with the commission of any crime or offence, t le 
cognizance whereof may, at. any time, appertain to him, to be sent for trial 
to Her Majesty's said Possession of Singapore. 

XXII.—And it is further ordered, that it shall.be lawful for.Her Majes- 
f\r*c C rmcnl fr* raiKP anv British subject charged with the commission of any 
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and determine the charge against such party in the same manner as if the 
crime with which he may be charged had been committed within Her 
Majesty’s Possession of Singapore . 

XXIII.—And it is further ordered that Her Majesty’s Consul, on any 
occasion of sending a prisoner to Singapore for trial, shall observe the pro¬ 
visions made with regard to prisoners sent for trial to a British colony in an 
Act passed in the 6th and 7th years of Her Majesty’s reign, intituled “An 
Act to remove doubts as to the exercise of power and jurisdiction b) Her 
Majesty within divers countries and places out of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
and to render the same more effectual.” 


XXIV. —And it is further ordered that the Supreme Court of Her 
Majesty’s Possession of Singapore shall have and may exercise, concurrently 
with Her Majesty’s Consul, authority and jurisdiction in regard to all suits 
of a civil nature between British subjects arising within any-part of the 
dominions of the Kings of Siam: Provided always that the said Supreme 
Court shall not be bound, unless in a fit case it shall deem it right so to do by 
writ of certiorari or otherwise, to debar or prohibit the Consul from hearing 
and determining, pursuant to the provisions of the several Articles of this 
Order, any suit of a civil nature between British subjects, or to stay the 
proceedings of the Consul in any such matter. 

XXV. —And it is further ordered that all fines and penalties imposed 
under this Order may be levied by distress, and seizure, and sale of ships, 
and goods and chattels; and no bill of sale, mortgage, or transfer of properlv 
made after the apprehension of a party, or with a view to security in regard 
to crimes or offences committed, or to be committed, shall avail to deleat 
any of the provisions of this Order. 

XXVI. —And it is further ordered that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty s 
Consul from time to time to establish rules of practice to be observed 
in proceedings before the said Consul, and to make regulations for defraying 
the expenses of witnesses in such proceedings and the costs of criminal 
prosecutions, and also to establish rates of fees to be taken in regard to civil 
suits heard and determined before the said Consul, and it shall be lawful for 
the said Consul to enforce by seizure and sale of goods, or, if there be no 
goods, by imprisonment, the payment of such established tees and of such 
expenses as may be adjudged against the parties, or either, or any, of them . 
Provided always that a table, specifying the rates of fees to be so taken 
shall be affixed and kept exhibited in the public office of the said Consul. 

XXVII.— And it is further ordered that all fees, penalties, fines, and 
forfeitures ievied under this Order, save and except such penalties as may by 
Treaty be payable to the Siamese Government, shall be paid to i 10 public 
account, and be applied in diminution of the public expenditure on account 
of Her Majesty’s Consulate in Siam : Provided always that n he <went of 
the Siamese authorities declining to receive fines payabk^ o i ^Sianu^e 

Government as aforesaid, the same shall be paid to the public « and 

applied in the manner last mentioned lavvM for Her 

vvviTI_ And it is further ordered that it snau . , . 

Majesty’s Consul to grant probate of the will or letters o a. minis .ia ion o 
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the intestate estate of a British subject deceased, and leaving propcrtv 
within the Kingdom of Siam ; and in the case of a party so deceased either 
leaving a will, or intestate, it shall be lawful for. the Consul, provided that 
probate of the will or letters of administration to the estate of the paity 
deceased shall not have been applied for within 30 days by any person lavv- 
fully entitled thereto, to administer to such estate, and to reserve to himself 
out of the proceeds of such estate a commission not exceeding 24 per 
centum. 

XXIX.—And it is further ordered that a register shall be kept by Her 
Majesty’s Consul of all British subjects residing within the Kingdom of 
Siam, and that every British subject now residing within the dominions of 
the Kings of Siam who shall not be already enrolled in such Consular 
Register, shall, within a reasonable time after, promulgation of this Urder, to 
be specified in a notice to be affixed and publicly exhibited in the Consular 
Office, apply to the Consul to be enrolled in such register; and every British 
subject who" may arrive within the said dominions, saye and except any 
British subject who may be borne on the muster-roll of any British ship 
arriving in a port of Siam, shall within a reasonable time after his arrival, to 
be specified as aforesaid, apply to the Consul to be enrolled in such registei, 
and any British subject who shall refuse or neglect to make application so to 
be enrolled, and who shaJl not be able to excuse, to the satisfaction ot the 
said Consul, such his refusal or neglect, shall not be entitled to be recognized 
or protected as a British subject in any difficulties or suits whatsoever, m 
which he may have been involved within the dominions of the Kings ol bia 
within the time during which he shall not have been so enrolled. 

XXX—And it is further ordered that Her Majesty’s Consul may exer¬ 
cise any of the powers which by any Acts of the Imperial Parliament now 
enacted or hereafter to be enacted for the regulation of merchant seamen, or 
for the regulation of the mercantile marine, may be exercised by one or more 
justices of°the peace within Her Majesty’s dominions. 

XXXI. — And it is further ordered that nothing in this Order contained 
shall bo taken or construed to preclude Her Majesty's Consul within e 
dominions of the Kings of Siam from performing any act of ^ ml ’ , ® tratl01 
or iurisdiction. dr other act, which British Consuls within other btates at 
amity with Her Majesty are by law, usage, or sufferance, enabled to 

Per XXXII - And it is further ordered that any suit or action brought 
against Her Majesty’s Consul by reason of anything done under the ^thong 
wl ill execution of the power or jurisdiction of Her Majesty entrusted to 

Mm “/ this Order, Lj be commenced * Pf^Court “ 
after he shall have been within the jurisdiction of the Cou t w i 
S ,me rnav be brought, and not otherwise, and the delenaanc 111 every suen 
action or Lit shall bl entitled to the benefit of the provisions made with 
;' 2 rct to defendants in actions or suits, in an Act passed m the 6th and 7 th 
SaG of Her Majesty, intituled “ An Act to remove doubts as to the exercise 
of power and jurisdiction by Her Majesty within divers countnes and places 
J of Her Majesty's dominions, and to render the same more e ec ua . 
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XXXIII.—And it is further ordered that the term “Consul” in this 
present Order shall be construed to include all and every officer in Her 
Majesty s service, whether Consul-General, Consul, Vice-Consul, or Consular 
Agent, or person duly authorized to act in any of the aforesaid capacities 
within the dominions of the Kings of Siam, and engaged in carrying out 
the provisions of this Order; and that wherever in this Order with reference 
to any person, matter, or thing, any word or words is or are used importing 
the singular number, or the masculine gender only, yet such word or words 
shall be understood to include several persons as well as one person, females 
as well as males, and several matters or things as well as one matter or thing 
unless it be otherwise specially provided, or there be something in the subject 
or context repugnant to such construction. 

XXXIV. — And it is further ordered, that this Order shall take effect from 
and after the ist day of December next ensuing. 

And the right honourable the Earl of Clarendon, and the Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, and the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, are to give the necessary directions herein, as to them may 
respectively appertain. 

C. C. Greville. 


No. CXXV. 

Engagement betwixt Robert Ibbetson, Esquire, Resident 
of Singapore, Pulo Penang, and Malacca, who has 
come into the Quedah Country, and the Chow Phya of 
Ligor Si 1 amrat, who is under the dominion of Somdet 
Phra Phootthee Chow Yo Hooa, who is the Supreme 
Ruler over the great country of Sri Ayoottheeya, vis., 
SfAM—1831. 

With reference to the third Article of the Treaty betwixt Somdet Phra 
1 hootthee Chow Yo Hooa, who is the supreme ruler over the great country 
of Sri Ayoottheeya, and the British Government, it is now agreed on betwixt 
the above contracting parties, vie., the Chow Phya of Ligor Si Tarnrat and 
Robert Ibbetson, Esq., Resident of Singapore, Pulo Penang, and Malacca, 
and with respect to the subject of the boundary betwixt the British territory 
of Province YVellesly and the country and Government of Quedah, that the 
said boundary shall be as follows : from Summatool, on the south bank of the 
Soongei Qualla Mood, by a road leading to the River Prye, at a spot ten 
orlongs east of the river Soongei Dua Hooloo, then descending the middle 
of the Prye River, to the mouth of the River Soongei Sintoo, then ascending* 
the Soongei Sintoo in a straight direction eastward, and up to the Hill Bukit 
Moratajum, then from Bukit Moratajum along the range of lulls called Bukit 
Berator, to a place on the north bank of the River Kreean, five orlongs above 
and east of Bukit Tungal; and it is agreed that brick or stone pillars shall 
be erected, one at the boundary of Summatool, another at uie boundary of 
the River, and a third at the boundary on the Kreean River. 
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Two copies of this Agreement have been made out, and to these have 

been affixed the seal of the Honourable English Company, and the signature 
of Robert Ibetson, Esquire, Resident of Singapore, Polo Penang, and Malac¬ 
ca, and the chop or seal of the Chow Phya of Ligor Si Tamrat; one copy to 
be retained by each of the above contracting parties, and the said Agreement 
has been written in three languages, the Siamese, Malayan, and Enghsb, on 
Wednesdav, the second day of November, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one of the English era, and the twelfth day of the Moon s decrease 
in the eleventh month of the year of the Hare, one thousand one hundred 
and ninety-three Sasok. c 


(Signed) R. IBBETSON, 

Rt si dent of Singapore, Prince of Wales' 
Island , and Malacca. 


Seal of the 
Piince of Wales’ 
Island. East 
India Company. 


Chop of the 
R;ijah of 
Ligor. 


(Signed) James Low, 
Assistant Resident and Translator. 


No. CXXVI. 


1868. 

Lieutenant Arthur Herbert Bagge, Royal Engineers, 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Commissioner, Nuth powers 
from His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir 
John Lawrence, Viceroy and Governor-General 
J of India^ on .he oie part, Chow Phya Sri Suri Wongse, 
the Samnha Phra Kalahome, Prime Minister, Fre 
SIDENT of the WESTERN and SOUTH-WESTERN PRO¬ 
VINCES and Chow Phya Phuttaraphai, the Samnha 
Na Yoke President of the Northern and North- 
Wfstern Provinces, with full powers from f is Majesty 
.fc* Kin? of Siam on the Other part, have unanimously 
agreed to this Convention regarding the boindariES on 
^ MAIN-LAND between the Kingdom of Siam and the 
British Province of Tenasserim, to wit. 

On the north the channel of the River “ Maymuey ” (Siamese) or 
„ Thmimn'enir ” (Burmese) up to its source in the “ I a Wau range o 
f f £ eastern or right bank of the said river being regarded as 

« bft b»k being regarded as Engl.rh 
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ahn<r°i?tn “' i/h j be . Pa }^ au ” range to the main watershed, and 

oP< Thee thfwT ^ ra „ dook l ni °o or » moogadok Toung” in the province 
« Houl? dlL^' 1 « M C the 5 )0uadar y line crosses the valleys of the 
moefs the* mai ^ ] 1 ^ a > r g a that Rivers in almost a straight line, and 

“ r* watershed near the common source of the “ Pha be sa " and 

tains lj 0m ^ n . s P°* nt runs down the central range of moun- 

Htam Dq , >> • rr ?f *j- e ^ iam wa t ers hed of the Peninsula as far as “ Khow 
“ Khow Davr/v ^ dlS j ricf ot Chumpon, thence along the range known as 
it 1^’ Y . a ‘ '- aS kr a f the source of the “ Kra-na-ey ” stream, which 

Rki T" V JUn l t,0n , W,th the Pakchan ; thence down the Pakchan 

eastern 1 1 ff , mout ^ ^ ie . west or right bank belonging to the British, the 
eastern or left bank belonging to the Siamese. 

\\ ith regard to the islands in the River Pakchan, those nearest to the 
. 1S . a ‘ lk are to belong to the English and those nearest to the Siamese 
x, , are to belong to the Siamese, excepting the island of “ Kwan ” off 
M alee wan, which is Siamese property. 

PnirW-^cKoM°^ vves tern bank of the River Pakchan down to Victoria 

belong to Siam ° n ^ ^ Br ’ l ' sb ’ and the eastern bank throughout shall 

bouSrv i S : e ! ei ? ent - both in Siamese and English, shall fix the 

TerasSiX e^. en Klngd ° m ° f Siarn and the B ” tish Province ° f 

bound ar v^ma r k s h? 6 ” * !f attacl >ed to this Agreement, in which the various 
together with their m ° U " tai ” "**“ 

Britann^Maiestv^r ° l ^ 1X . ™ on f bs from the date of this Agreement, Her 
compared with "the . < ; , '“ m,s , sloner sha11 forward two maps which shall be 
dary in a “ red lir B » pr c S if nt t? a f now SI S ned and sealed, showing the boun- 
and Siamese r ‘ ' bould the two maps be found correct, the British 

anci Siamese Governments shall ratify the same. 

Saturdav^f^' ^ea 0 b - y ^ le respective Commissioners at Bangkok on 
of the n V ite e Cnth da ^ *- be waxing moon, the year of Rabbit, the 9th 

of February 0 1868^rtlfecifristla^Era. 2 ^' “ rre5 P 0luiin e da >’ 


Seal. 


Arthur H. Bagge, Lieut, RE 


Seal, 


C. Pm a Sri Suri Wongse. 


ie.il. 


Chow Phva Phuttaraphai. 
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Gt OGH APHICAL POSI- 
ft ION. 

Contiguous Districts. 

Boundary Marks. 

Lat. N. 

Long. E. 

British. 

Siamese. 


o t # 

0 t tt 



Watershed of the Pawau 
Kyau. 

16 27 47 

98 50 5 ° 

Tonngyeng 

Yaheing (B.) or 
Rahayng (S.) 

Main watershed . • 

l6 20 0 

98 53 

Ditto 0 

May ka loung(B. 
cr May Klaung. 

(S.) 

Ditto . <» • 

16 9 5 

QS 48 20 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto • • 

16 9 5 

98 46 10 

Ditto • 0 

* 

Ditto 0 

: 

« Moo la a” Toung . 

16 5 45 

98 42 3 

Ditto » 0 

Ditto . 

Main watershed 

16 4 25 

98 39 5 ° 

Houng drau 

Ditto 

« Moogadok Toung 

15 53 5 6 

98 38 42 

Ditto . 

May-ka loung 
Thee tha wat. 

Phankalan Dg. 

15 49 30 

98 3 6 45 

• 

Ditto 0 

Thee tha wat. 

Hteeman Dg. « 

Cairns on the Houng drau 
river. 

*5 46 35 

15 41 19 

. 

98 36 25 

98 35 0 

Ditto 

Houng drau, At* 
taran. 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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Rivers rising o?j. both sides. 

Tenasserim. 

Siam. 

u Waleo Kyoung ” 
the recognized 
source of the 
Thoungyeng, or 
“ Maymuey.** 

May-la-mnung af¬ 
fluent of the 
Thoungyeng. 

Phaupee 

Proung-ta-goung- 

kah. 

Wa Pa GhayJHtee 
Klee thoo. 

Klaung “ No-pa- 
do.” 

Poo pa. , 

Py nyo 

Head Waters of 
the Ou 'ra. 

*Poi-too*roo-Htee 
Klee pleu Ket- 
tonee Kleutau. 

May goola Mee 
Gwee. 

Maysau 

Ma ta la 

I 

1 

i- - 

Confluents of the 
<f Maysau " 


Not on the 
main water¬ 
shed. 


Along the 
main water¬ 
shed. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto , 


Crossing the 
Houng drau 
valley. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 


Descriptive Remarks. 


The mutual source of these 
rivers is about two miles 
along the spur which drains 
itself into the May-la-maung 
and Thoungyeng. 

The Phaupee is called the 
cc Onkok low'er down. 


The “Wa Pa Ghay” and 
“ Htee Klee thoo " are small 
streams at the source of the 
“ Onkerean M ; the 4< Poo pa M 
is larger. 

The Karen village Patan is 
situated near its source. 

The principal confluents at 
the head waters of the 
“ Thoungyeng v are li) 
Walee, (2) Onkok, (3) Onkc- 
rean, (4) Oukra, (5) May- 
goola. 

The “ Mee Gwee ” and the 
•« Mayta lafall into the 
“ Houng drau ; ” the 
streams on the Siam side 
fall into the “ May-ka- 
loung.'* 


Hills on spurs of those 
names jutting out from the 
Moogadok range. 


On the left bank near the 
mouth of the Taylay River. 
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Boundary Marks. 


Hsa lan gyao Tg. • 
Hieing wa soo do. . 
Khondan do. 
Hton ban do. . 

Pcing tha noo Tg. • 


Cairns on the Maygathat 
River. 


Main watershed 

Ditto • 

Krondo-touog * 

“ Phaya Thou soo” Toun^ 

“Three Pagodas" • 


“ Kwee waw ” Toung 


Geographical Posi- 

Contiguous Districts. 

tion. 

1 


Lat. N. 

T-cng. E. 

British. 

Siamese. 

o / v 

0 / u 



15 38 20 

98 36 10 




15 30 «5 

98 36 30 


► Attn ran 

On the left bank 

15 33 5 ° 

98 36 35 


near the mouth 
of the Taylay 

15 2 9 7 

98 37 8 

- 

i tmm 

River. 

15 27 20 

93 37 28 

Ditto . 

Thee tha wat . 

15 22 42 

98 37 10 

Ditto • 

Ditto . 




Ditto 0 

Phra thoo wan 

15 20 0 

9 ° 3 a 4 


Thee tha wat. 

15 22 47 

98 31 30 

Ditto . 

Phra thoo wan . 

15 20 50 

98 27 30 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

15 18 >3 

98 25 55 

Ditto 

Ditto . • 

15 I 8 ? 

98 25 29 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

15 16 0 

98 22 30 

Ditto • 

Ditto . 

15 l 7 25 

98 15 0 

Yay 

Don ka pon 


*« Sadeik " Toung 
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Rivers rising on porn sides. 


\ 

Tenasserim. 

Siam. 


•• 

... 

Crossing the 
Houng drau 
valley. 

... 

Ml 

Ditto . 

... 

... 

Crossing the 
“Fantoo- 
nan ” range 
and the 

Mayga that 
valley. 

Pha be sa . 

Krata 0 

Along the 

main water¬ 
shed. 

lee ko tha T eemay- 
oung. 

Koo-yay Endeing 
toung Khyoung 

Ditto . 

Kron wa ^alay 

Bya-ta-maleing . 

Ditto . 

Krouwagyee 

Sakay-wau • * 

Ditto . 

♦ •4 

*•« 

Ditto 




Head affluents of 
the ct Krontau.” 

Kay at tweng Kg. 
and east branch 
of the 44 Khan 
Karau/’ 

Ditto 

Sadeik Kyoung 
a nd the south 
bsaaoH of the 
Krontau. 

Khan Karau 

Ditto . • 


Descriptive Remarks. 


Limestone rocks. 


Round hill on high tablelands 
of the " Pantoonan Kyan.” 


The u Maygathat ” receives 
the streams on the 
Tenasserim side. The 
“ Koo Yay ” and ‘‘Endeing 
toung Khyoung " fall into 
the u Tharawa?* a conflu¬ 
ent of the “ Thoung 
Kalay,” which receives 
direct the “ Byata-ma- 
leing M and “ Sakaywau/* 

These are three large heaps of 
stones about 8 feet high, 
some 20 feet apart in one 
line, bearing 20° north east. 
The stones are irregular 
blocks found near the spot 
at the base of the limestone 
ridge called “ Phya thou soo 
Toung. 

The “ Krontau ” falls into the 
“ Lamee ” branch of the 
Attaran River. 


The 14 Khan Karau ” is consi¬ 
dered the north source of tbe 
“ Htai Pha Kef.” 
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BoundarylMarks. 


“ Kyouk pon doung ” 


i€ Day byoo " Toung 


“ Mayan M Doung 


Hseng byoo Doung . 
Eap thean Doung » 

Zengba Doung . • 


* Hlan ” Doung 

Nat yay Doung (B) 
Ten Kyeik (T) 
fok Kyay (K) 
“Sroonkhet ” Doung 


Geographical 

Position. 

1 

i 

Contiguous Districts. 

Lat. N. 

Long K. 

British. 

Siamese. 

O / V 

0 i rt 



'5 3 3 ° 

«,3 15 15 

Yay 

Don ka pon 

i 50 17 

98 12 40 

(t Yay '* * and the 
Myit-ta districts 
in Tavoy. 

Ditto 

14 56 12 

98 14 45 

Myit-ta . • 

Ditto 

| 

■ 14 43 57 

98 21 28 

Ditto 

Ditto 

14 42 45 

98 22 15 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

, 14 3 s *o 

98 26 50 

Ditto 

Don ka pon Den 
Yeik. 

14 26 52? 

98 32 0 

Ditto « 

Den Yeik 

# 

14 22 47 

98 33 0 

Myit-ty . 

Ditto 

O 

O 

99 1 0 

Ditto 

Den Yeik Kan* 
boree. 

I 

1 13 50 7 

99 5 5 

Ditto 

Ditto . . , 


" Amy a Doung M 
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Rivers rising on both sides. 


Descriptive Remarks. 


Tcnasserim. 


Thit yuet Kg., a 
small tributary of 
the Yay River. 


Siam. 


“ Kha deing 

tharou/* an 
affluent of the 
“ Htai Pha Ket.” 


Along the main 
watershed. 


This hill derives its name from 
three pagoda-like stone heaps 
at its eastern base. 


Main source of the 
Yay River, also 
that of the 
“ Khan/' a conflu¬ 
ent of the Kalean- 
oung. 

Source of the “Ma¬ 
yan," Kg. 


Main source of the 
“ Htai Pha Ret,” 
called “ Wee-ka 
nau 99 and 
“ Kyouk nee.” 

Source of the Bee- 
louk Kg. 


Ditto 


Ditto . 


Affluents of the 
Zengba.” 


Zengba Kg. Kha- 
moung Thway. 


Kronta, a tributary 
of the Khamoung 
Thway. 


Affluents of the 
“ Beelouk.” 


K ron - ka-broo, 
source of the 
Kasamai. 


Source of the May 
nam-Nauey. 


Ditto . 


Ditto 


Ditto 


. The “ Kalean-oung ” is 
another name for the head 
of the Tavoy River, wh re 
in former days there was a 
city of that name. 

* The “Mayan Khyoung” is a 
large northern affluent of the 
“ Zengba ” which, with the 
“ Kealean-oung,” forms the 
main source of the Tavoy 
River. 

. A pass leads through these two 
hills generally called the 
“ Hseng-byoo-doung ” Pass. 
The Beelouk falls into the 
“ Htai Pha Ret” 

. The “ Kron-ka-broo M and 
“ Kasamai ” Rivers fall into 
the Beelouk. The u Kha- 
moung Thway ” is the north 
confluent of the Tenasserim 
River. 

. The “ May-nam-Nauey ” falls 
into the <c Htai Pha Ket ” at 
“ Den Yiek/' 


Khamoat Kg. “hya 
pata/’ also called 
“ Ngayan-nee.” 


South source of the 
“Maynam Nauey” 
Htee Man-Koung, 
source of the 

“Maynam Ran/’ 
* 


“Hseng byoo deing” 
“Kanaywala,” af¬ 
fluents of the 
Tena £serim River. 


“Poungdee,” “Lou- 
thon,” affluents 
of the “Htai Pha 
Ket” 


Ditto . 


Ditto , 


In former days the pass cross¬ 
ed the watershed by this hill, 
and was called the " Hat- 
yay doung Pass,” though the 
route has been changed, it 
still retains the name. 


Amya Kbyoung . 


Kron-padee. 


Ditto , 


, Pass from Ban u WangmenJ f 
ho Amya, a village in the 
Tenasserim River. 


a F 
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Geographical 

Position. 

Contiguous Districts. 

Boundary Marks. 





Lat. N. 

1 

Long. E. 

British. 

Siamese. 



o / v 

0 * v 


9 

Main watershed 

13 44 35 

99 7 10 

Myit-ty . a 

“ Ratbooree ” • 

Ditto . 

>3 37 45 

99 8 40 

Ditto « 

Ditto 

Ditto . 9 

*3 *9 47 

99 10 27 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

13 0 0 

99 n 30 

Mergui district. 

Ratbooree Phayt 
Cha-boo-ree. 

Ditto • 

13 47 0 

99 15 10 

Ditto 

“Phayt Cha-boo- 
ree,” Menang 
Pran. 

11 Khow Iltay-wada”. 

ts 

00 

>* 

99 33 10 

Ditto . 

Menang Pran, 
Menang Kooiy. 

Main watershed 0 

n 54 5 o 

99 34 25 

Ditto . 

Menang Kooiy. 

« Khow Maun * or " Man- 
doung.'* 

11 47 28 

99 37 8 

Ditto • 

Ditto . 
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Rivers rising on both sides. 






Descriptive Remarks, 

Tenesserim. 

Siam. 


Ba yet-kha . 

Hwey 44 Naung-ta- 
ma. M 

Along the main 
watershed. 

The east drainage, t e., on the 
Siam side, falls into the May- 
phra chee, which forms the 
main drainage line of the 
Rat-booree District and 
empties itself into the Iltai 
Pha Ket. 

“Hta-pa-ngay/* llie 
source of the 
“Mayhteng.” 

Source of the “May 
phya” or 44 May 
phra.” 

Hwey “Nam 
Kayo,'* the source 
of the Bandee- 
book. 

Phoo-la-kan 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Mooloo Banloo . 

Sources of the 
“May -phra-chee” 
ard the“Khla- 
ung- Phay t” 

Ditto . 

All the rivers on the west side 
fall into the Great Tenasserim 
River. 

4t Khlaung Phayt*' is the short 
name for the Phayt Cha-boo- 
ree River, 

“Htee Pho Maee 
Ian.’* 

Khlaung May la 
leen, also the 
source of the 
Pram river. 

Ditto . 

The Sarawa River falls into 
the Great Tenasserim. 'Ihe 
Khlaung Pran and the Khla¬ 
ung Kooiy are main drainage 
lines, which empty themseUes 
into the Gulf of Siam. 

Kwon ~ r ai, tribu¬ 
tary of the Taket, 
south source of 
the Sarawa River. 

Khlaung 41 Phrayk 
Kooiy. 

Phrayk Keeyun 
durin. 

Ditto . 

Ditto • . 

The Khlaung Phrayk Kooiy is 
a principal confluent of the 
Pran River. 

The 44 Phrayk Keeyun durin ” 
is the north source of the 
Kooiy River. 

14 Maynam,” an af¬ 
fluent of the 

Thean-Khwon. 

Source of the 

“Thean-Khwon." 

“Phrayk ton-ka-ta,” 
south source of 
the Kooiy river. 

Khlaung Yai 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

The 44 Nga Won" and 4C Thean 
Khwon' Rivers unite to form 
what is generally called the 
little Tenasserim River, which 
fails into the 44 Great Tenas¬ 
serim M at that town, which 
gives the name to the pro¬ 
vinces. 
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Boundary Marks. 

Geographical 

Position. 

Contiguous Districts. 

Lat. N. 

Long E. 

British. 

Siamese. 


o t * 

0 0 n 



Main watershed 

II 39 55 

99 31 35 

Mergui district « 

Bang-ta-phang . 

Ditto 

n 33 15 

99 22 45 

Ditto . 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

11 17 0 

99 ! 9 50 

Ditto , 

Ditto . 

Khow Fhra * « . 

II 13 0 

99 16 30 

Ditto . 

Meng-ang Bang- 
ta-phang.! 

Khow Htam Placy Lamay 

10 57 7 

99 7 20 

Ditto . 

Mewong Pah tee, 
0 . 

Main watershed 

10 54 25 

99 4 30 

Ditto . 

“ Meang Choom 
phaun.** 

Khow Htam Daytig 

10 47 37 

98 56 35 

Ditto • 

Menang Choom- 
phaun and Me¬ 
nang Kra. 

Watershed on the “Khow 
Dayan Yai,” the final 
mark of the eastern 
boundary. 

TO 48 14 

98 55 40 

Mergui district, 
Lavnyn Malee- 
wan. 

Kra 
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Rivers rising 

ON BOTH SIDES. 

Tenasserim. 

Siam. 


Khlaung Chan 
Khow, south 
affluent of the 
“ Thean-Khwon." 


Source of the Kha- 
laung Chakkra. 


Along the main 
watershed. 


“ Khlaung Pawaey,” 
affluent of the 
“ Nga won.” 


" Khlaung Phalen- 
ang/* affluent of 
the " Nga-won.” 

Main source of the 
"N g a-w o n," 
Khlaung Khow 
Phra, affluent of 
the east Laynya 
River. 


Hwey kanyang, tri¬ 
butary of the 
Khlaung Kroot 
and source of the 
“ Bang-ta-phang 
Yai.’* 

Khlaung Luary, 
affluent of the 
“ Bang-ta-phang 
Yai.’ 1 

Source of the 
“ Bang-ta-phang 
Nanay** and 
source of the 
Khlaung Hta 
Say. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Descriptive Remarks. 


The “Khlaung Yai,” “Khlaung 
Chakkra,“Khlaung Kroot/’ 
“ Khlaung Bang-ta-phang 
Yai" “ Khlaung Bang-ta- 
phang naney,” and the 
“Khlaung Hta Say," are 
six large streams which collect 
the eastern drainage, and 
discharge themselves into the 
Gulf of Siam. 


A source of east 
branch of the 
Laynay River, 
called “ Khlaung 
Khow boon." 


Khlaung “Samay” 
Khlaung “Kama- 
yoo,” an affluent 
of the Khlaung 
“ Hta Say." 


Ditto 


The stream* on the Siam s de 
fall into the Khlaung Hta 
Say, which is also called 
“ Khlaung Choomphalln, ,, at 
it flows by that town£ q 


Main source or 
Khlaung “ Khow- 
boon,” eastern 
sources of the 
west branch of 
the Lavnya 
River. 

Main source of the 
West Laynya 
River. 


“ Khlaung Tangan 
nauey.” 

“Khlaung Phairee.“ 
“ Khlaung Nam 
Dayng.” 


Hwey Kalong at 
the head of the 
Rapran. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Head affluent of 
the main source 
of the West 
Laynya River. 

1 : _ 


Source of the Pak- 
chan, called 
“ Khlaung Ka- 
nai.” 


Ditto. 
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From the Viceroy and Governor-General to the King of 

Siam. 

After Titles 

I have received your Majesty’s gratifying letter on the subject of the 
settlement of the boundary line between the Kingdom of Siam and the 
British Province of Tenasserim. 

Lieutenant Arthur Herbert Bagge of the Royal Engineers, whom I had 
deputed as my Commis-ioner to demarcate the boundary, has also informed 
me of the satisfactory, conclusion of this matter. He reports that there is 
now only one point remaining for adjustment between the two Governments, 
viz,, the sovereignty of certain islands off,the mouth of the Pakchan river. 

There are altogether five islands or groups of islands situated there, viz., 
the island of Victoria, Saddle, Delisle, St. Matthew, and the Bird s-nest 
group. 

Your Majesty’s Government make no claim regarding St. Matthew u.nd 
the Bird’s-nest group. Regarding the three other islands, I am inclined to 
view the following as the best solution of the matter, viz., that the island of 
Victoria, which is nearer to the British than the Siamese Coast, should belong 
to the British Government, and that the two other islands, Saddle and Deli.de, 
shall be considered part of your Majesty’s territories. I have to invite your 
Majesty’s friendly consideration to this proposed method of solving the only 
question remaining unadjusted. Feeling confident that its reasonableness wall 
commend itself to your Majesty’s judgment, I have affixed my seal and signa¬ 
ture to the map prepared by Lieutenant Arthur Herbert Bagge, m which the 
islands are divided in the manner above proposed ; and I have directed the 
Secretary of my Government in the Foreign Department to forward to your 
Majesty’s Ministers the above map, with a duplicate, to which I nave the 
honor to request that your Majesty will affix your Royal seal and signature, 
and will then direct its return to the Consul of Her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland at Bangkok. 


Tht 30th April 1868, 


Seal. 


John Lawrence. 


Be it known and made manifest unto all men that we, Chow Phya Sri 
Puri Wdngse Thi Samuha Phra Kalahome, and Chow l hya I hu Tharaphai 
Thi Samuha Na Yok, on behalf of His Majesty the King of Siam and Henry 
Alabaster, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Acting Consul for the Kingdom of 
Siam, on behalf of Her Britannic Majesty s Government, have on this third 
day of July in the year 1868 of the Christian era, at Bangkok m uie Kingdom 
of Siam exchanged maps which we have carefully compared and examined 
and found to be fasctmtles the one of the other, the one map bearing the 
seal of His Majesty the King of Siam, and the other that of His Excellency 
Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and 
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each of them showing the boundary line as finally agreed upon between the 
dominions of His Majesty the King of Siam and British Tenasserim. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names and affixed 
our seals of Office at Bangkok aforesaid on this third day of July in the year 
1868 of the Christian era. 


Chow Phya Sri Suri Wongse. 


Seal. 


Chow Phya Phu Tharaphai. 


Seal. 


No. CXXVII. 

1874. 

Whereas the Government of India and the Siamese Govern* 
MENT desire to conclude a Treaty for the purpose of 
promoting commercial intercourse between British 
Burmah and the adjoining territories of Chiangmai, LakON, 
and LampoonchI, belonging to Siam, and of preventing 

DACOITY and other HEINOUS CRIMES in the territories afore¬ 
said : The high contracting parties have for this purpose 
named and appointed their Plenipotentiaries, that is to 
say; His Excellency the Right Honourable Thomas 
George Baring, Baron Northbrook of Stratton and 
a Baronet, Member of the Privy Council of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Grand Master of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India, Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India in Council, has on his part named and appointed 
Charles Umpherstqn Artchison, Esq., Companion 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India; And 
His Majesty Somdetch Phra Paramindr Maha 
Chulalong Korn Bodlndthong Depaya Maha Mono 
kut Purusaya Ratore-rayare-wiwongse Varutma- 
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WONGSE pRIBAT WARAKATTRYA RAJA NlKRADOM CHA- 
DURANTA PAROM MAHA CHAKRABANTIARAY SANGKAr 
POROMDHAM MlK MAHARAJA DHIRAY POROMNAT POBIT 

Phra Chula Chom Klaw Chow Yuhua, Supreme 
King of Siam, fifth of the present Royal Dynasty, who 
founded the Great City of Bangkok Amaratne Kosindr 
MOHINDR Ayuthia, has on his part named and appointed 
Phya Charon Raja Maitri, Chief Judge of the 
Foreign Court, First Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Phya Samud Puranurax, Governor of the District 
of Samudr Prakar, Second Minister Plenipotenti¬ 
ary, and Phra Maha Muntri Sriongrax Samuha, 
Chief of the Department of the Royal Body Guard 
of the Right, Adviser ; and Edward Fowle, Esq., 
Luang Siamanukroh, Consul for Siam at Rangoon, 
Adviser ; and the aforesaid Plenipotentiaries having 
communicated to each other their respective full powers and 
found them to be in good and due form have agreed upon 
and concluded the following Articles 


Article i. 

His Majesty the King of Siam will cause the Prince of Chiangmai to 
establish and maintain Guard Stations under proper officers on the Siamese 
bank, of the Salween river, which forms the boundary of Chiangmai, belong¬ 
ing to Siam, and to maintain a sufficient police force for the prevention o 
murder, robbery, dacoity, and other heinous crimes. 


Article 2. 

If any persons, having committed dacoity in any of the territories of 
Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi, cross the frontier tmo ri is errroi 3^ 
the British authorities and police shall use their best en ea ^ ,PP" '. 

them. Such dacoits when apprehended shall, '^f.^Xitish subiectf 
delivered over to the Siamese authorities at Chiangnr , .■)•. •! ' 

they shall be dealt with by the British officer in the Yoon/aleen District. 


ll'an, persons having committed dacoity in British toritoiy, cross the 

: F nu* m ni r oirnn or I nnnnom'hi the Siamese authorities and 
ltier into Chiangmai, Uxkov, 0 La mj d 


Irontiei into Chiangmai, ww.., u. -- --- o Iir k ,i aro i f , whpn 
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in the Yoozaleen District; if Siamese subjects, they shall be dealt with by 
the Siamese authorities at Chiangmai. 

If any persons, whether provided with passports under Article 4 of this 
Ireaty or not, commit dacoity in British or Siamese territory and are appre¬ 
hended in the territory in which the dacoity was committed, they may be tried 
and punished by the local courts without question as to their nationality. 

Property plundered by dacoits, when recovered by the authorities on 
either side of the frontier, shall be delivered to its proper owners. 


Article 3. 

The Siamese authorities in Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi will afford 
due assistance and protection to British subjects carrying on trade or business 
in any of those territories, and the British Government in India will afford 
similar assistance and protection to Siamese subjects from Chiangmai, Lakon, 
and Lampoonchi carrying on trade or business in British territory. 

Article 4. 

British subjects entering Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi from 
British Burmah must provide themselves with passports from the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of British Burmah, or such officer as he appoints in this behalf, 
stating their names, calling, and description. Such passports must be renewed 
for each journey and must be shown to the Siamese officers at the frontier 
stations, or in the interior of Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi on demand. 
Persons provided with passports and not carrying any articles prohibited 
under the Treaty concluded between Her Majesty the Queen of England and 
His Majesty the King of Siam on the eighteenth April one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five, and the supplementary agreement concluded between 
certain Royal Commissioners on the part of the Siamese Government and a 
Commissioner on the part of the British Government on the thirteenth May 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six shall be allowed to proceed on their 
journey without interference ; persons unprovided with passports may be 
turned back to the frontier, but shall not be subjected to further interference, 

Article 5. 

&& the purpose of settling future disputes of a civil nature between 
British and Siamese subjects in Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi, belong¬ 
ing to Siam, the following provisions are agreed to :~~ 

(a) — His Majesty the King of Siam shaH appoint proper persons to be 
Judges in Chiangmai with jurisdiction (1) to investigate ami decide claims of 
British subjects against Siamese subjects in Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lam¬ 
poonchi ; (2) to investigate and determine claims of Siamese subjects against 
British subjects entering Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi from British 
Burmah and having passports under Article 4, provided such British subjects 
consent to the jurisdiction of the Court; 
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( 3 )—Claims of Siamese subjects against British subjects entering Chiang- 
mai Lakon, and Lampoonchi from British Burmah and holding passports 
under Article 4, but not consenting to the jurisdiction of the Judges at 
Chiangrnai appointed as aforesaid, shall be investigated and decided by the 
British Consul at Bangkok, or the British officer of the Yoonzaleen District. 

fcj—Claims of Siamese subjects against British subjects entering Chiang- 
mai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi from British Burmah, but not holding passports 
under Article 4, shall be investigated and decided by the ordinary local 
courts. 

ARTICLE 6. 

Siamese subjects in British Burmah having claims against each other may 
apply to the Deputy Commissioner of the district in which they may happen 
to be to arbitrate between them. Such Deputy Commissioner shall use ms 
good offices to effect an amicable settlement of the dispute, and if both parties 
have agreed to his arbitration, his award shall be fina and binding cm them. 
Similarly British subjects in Chiangrnai, Lakon, and Lampoonc 11. laving 
claims against each other may apply to any of the Judges at Chiangrnai 
appointed under Article 5, who shall use Ins good offices to effect an amicable 
settlement of the dispute, and if both parties have agreed to his arbitration 
his award shall be final and binding on them. 


Article 7. 

Native Indian subjects of Her Britannic Majesty entering Chiangrnai, 
Lakon, and Lampoonchi from British Burmah, who are not provided with 
passports under Article 4, shall be liable to the local courts and the local 
Taw P for offences committed by them in Siamese territories. Native Indian 
subjects as aforesaid, who are provided with passports under Article 4, shall 
be dealt with for such offences by the British Consul at Bangkok, or by the 
British officer in the Yoonzaleen District, according to British law. 


Article 8. 


The Siamese authorities in Chiangrnai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi and the 
British authorities In the Yoonzaleen District, will at all times use their best 
endeavours to procure and furnish to the Courts m the Yoonzaleen District 
and the Consular Court at Bangkok and to the Court at Chiangrnai respec¬ 
tively such evidence and witnesses as may be required for the determination 
of civil and criminal cases pending in these Courts. 


Article 9. 

In cases tried by the British officer of the Yoonzaleen District, or by the 
ludSs at Chiangmai appointed under Article v« which Siamese or British 
subjects mav respectively be interested, the Siamese or British authorities 
may respectively depute an officer to attend and listen to the investigation 
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of the case, and copies . of the proceedings will be furnished gratis to the 
Siamese or British authorities respectively if required. 

Article io. 

British subjects provided with passports under Article 4, who desire to 
purchase, cut, or girdle timber in the forests of Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lam- 
poonchi, must enter into written agreement for a definite period with the 
owner or the forest. Such agreement must be executed in duplicate, each 
par \ retaining a copy and each copy must be sealed by one of the Siamese 
Judges at Chiangmai appointed under Article 5 > and by the Prince of 
Uuangmai. A copy of every such agreement shall be furnished by the Judge 
at Chiangmai to the British officer in the Yoonzaleen District. Any British 
subject cutting or girdling trees in any forest without the consent of the 
owner of the forest obtained as aforesaid, or after the expiry of the agreement 
relating thereto, shall, if provided, with a passport, be liable to pay such com- 
pensation to the owner of the forest as the British Consul at Bangkok or the 
officer of the Yoonzaleen District may deem reasonable; if unprovided with 

a passport, he may be dealt with by the local courts according to the law of 
the country. 

Article ii. 

I he Judges at Chiangmai appointed under Article 5, and the Prince of 
C uangmai, shall endeavour to prevent owners of forests from executing agree¬ 
ments with more than one party for the same timber or forest, and to prevent 
any person Korn improperly marking or effacing the marks on timber which 
las been lawfully cut or marked by another person, and shall ffivc such 
facilities as are in their power to purchasers and fellers of timber to identifv 
their property If the owners of forests prohibit the cutting, girdling or 
removing of timber under agreements duly executed in accordance with 
/iV e l0> . v ,f es ^ C^ an gmai appointed under Article 5, and the Prince 
0 . ian g ma b shall enforce the agreements, and the owners of such forests 
ac . * n § as aforesaid shall be liable to pay such compensation to the persons 
with whom they have entered into such agreements as the Judges at Chiang¬ 
mai appointed as aforesaid may deem reasonable. 

Article 12. 

British subjects entering Siamese territory from British Burinah must, 
according to custom and the regulations of the country, pay the duties law¬ 
fully prescribed on goods liable to such duty. 

Siamese subjects entering British territory must, according to the regu¬ 
lations of the British Government, pay the duties lawfully prescribed on 
goods liable to such duty. 

Article 13. 

The British officer of the Yoonzaleen District may, subject to the condi¬ 
tions of this Treaty, exercise all or any of the powers that may be exercised 
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by a British Consul under the Treaty concluded between Her Majesty the 
Queen of England and His Majesty the King of Siam on the eighteenth 
April one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, and the supplementary Agree¬ 
ment concluded between certain Royal Commissioners on the part of the 
Siamese Government and a Commissioner on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment on the thirteenth May one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, 


Article 14. 

Except as and to the extent herein specially provided, nothing in this 
Treaty shall be taken to affect the provisions of any Treaty or other agree¬ 
ment now in force between the British and Siamese Governments. 

Article 15. 

After the lapse of seven years from the date on which this Treaty shall 
come into force and on twelve months’ notice given by either party this 
Treaty shall be subject to revision by commissioners appointed on both sides 
for this purpose, who shall be empowered to decide on and adopt such 
amendments as experience shall prove to be desirable. 


Article 16. 

This Treaty has been executed in English and Siamese, both versions 
having the same meaning, but as the British Plenipotentiary has no 
knowledge of the Siamese language, it is hereby agreed that in the event of 
any question of construction arising on this Treaty, the English text shall 
be accepted as conveying in every respect its true meaning and intention. 


Article 17. 

The ratification of this Treaty by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India having been communicated to the Siamese 
Plenipotentiaries, this Treaty shall be ratified by His Majesty the King of 
Siam, and such ratification shall be transmitted to the Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department at Calcutta within four 
months or sooner if possible. 

The Treaty having been so ratified shall come into force on the first 
January one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five Anno Domini, corre¬ 
sponding with the first day of the third Siamese moon in tne year of Choh 
one thousand two hundred and thirty-six of the Siamese era, or on such 
earlier date as may be separately agreed upon. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed in dupli¬ 
cate, in English and Siamese, the present Treaty and have affixed thereto 
their respective Seals. 

Done at Calcutta this fourteenth day of January in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-four of the Christian era, corresponding to the 
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twelfth day of the second month of the twelfth waning moon of the year of 
kalca one thousand two hundred and thirty-five of the Siamese era. 


Signattire offirst 

- Siamese Envoy . 

C. U. AITCHISON, 

Plenipotentiary on behalf 
of the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. 


L. S. 


Signature of second 
Siamese Envoy. 


L. S. 


No. CXXVIII. 

Treaty between Her Majesty and His Majesty the King 
of ;mam for the Prevention of Crime in the Territories of 
Chiangmai, Lakon, and LAMPOONCHI, and for the 
Promotion of Commerce between British Burmah and 
the Ierritories aforesaid. 

Signed at Bangkok, 3RD September 1883. 

[• Ratifications exchanged jth May 1884. ] 

. Whereas the relations of Peace, Commerce, and Friendship happily sub 
sis mg between Great Britain and Siam are regulated by a Treaty bearing 
dale die loth April 1855, and a Supplementary Agreement dated 13th May 
1050 , and, as regards the territories of Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi, 
by a special Treaty between the Government of India and the Government 
ot His Majesty the King of Siam, bearing date the 14th January 1874 ; > 

. A . nd w hereas Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, and His Majesty the King of Siam, 
Sovereign of Laos, Malays, Kareans, etc., etc., etc., with a view to the more 
efTectaal prevention of crime in the territories of Chiangmai, Lakon, and 
Lampoonchi, belonging to Siam, and to the promotion of commercial inter¬ 
course between British Burmah and the territories aforesaid, have agreed to 
abrogate the said Treaty Special concluded on the 14th January 1874, and to 
substitute therefor a new Treaty, and have named their respective Pleni¬ 
potentiaries for this purpose, that is to say— 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom oi Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India, W illiam Henry Newman, Esq., Her Majesty’s 
Acting Agent and Consul-General in Siam ; 
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And His Majesty the King of Siam, Sovereign of Laos, Malays, Kareans, 
etc., His Excellency Chow Pyha Bhanwongse Maha Kosa Thibodi, Grand 
Cross of the Most Hon’ble Order of the Crown of Siam, Grand Cross of the 
Most Noble Order of the Chula Chom Klao, Grand Officer of the Most 
Exalted Order of the White Elephant, Member of the Privy Council, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Phya Charon Raj Maitri, Grand Officer of 
the Most Exalted Order of the White Elephant, Knight Commander of the 
Most Noble Order of the Chula Chom Klao, Member of the Privy Council, 
Chief Judge of Ilia International Court; and Phya Thep Prachun, Grand 
Cross of the Most Hon’ble Order of the Crown of Siam, Knight Commander 
of the Most Noble Order of the Chula Chom Klao, Grand Officer of the 
Most Exalted Order of the White Elephant, Member of the Pnvy Council, 
Under-Secretary of State of the War Department. 

The said Plenipotentiaries, after having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon 
and concluded the following Articles : — 

Article i. 

The Treaty between the Government of India and the Government of 
His Majesty the King of Siam, bearing date the 14th January 1874, shall 
be and is hereby abrogated. 


Article 2. 

The Siamese authorities in Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi will 
afford due assistance and protection to British subjects carrying on ttade 
or business in any of those territories; and the British Goverment in India 
will afford similar assistance and protection to Siamese subjects from 
Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi carrying on trade or business in the 
British territory. 


Article 3. 


British subjects entering Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi must 
provide themselves with passports from the Chief Commissioner 0. British 
Burmah, or such officer as he appoints in this behalf, stating their names, 
calling, and the weapons they carry, and description. Such passports must 
be renewed for each journey, and must be shown to the S lamese officers at 

the frontier stations, or in the interior of Chiangmai, _.akon, and Lampoonclu 
on demand. Persons provided with passports and not carrying any articles 
prohibited under the Treaty of the 18th April 1855, or the supplementary 
Agreement of the 13th May 1856, shall be allowed to proceed on their 
journey without interference ; persons unprovided with ^ passports _ may 
be turned back to the frontier, but shall not be subjected to turther inter¬ 


ference. 

Passports may also be granted by Her Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Bangkok and by Her Majesty’s Consul or Vice-Consul at Chiangmai, m 
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ease °f tli e loss of the original passport or of the expiration of the term for 
which^t may have been granted, and other analogous cases. 

m “ st be provided 

British BurmahVimsf 5 °* n -j ^ rom Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi into 
of Chiangmai I aknn^ 0 ' ^ e T t iemse ^ ve ® w i*b passports from the authorities 
alUnir ffinifn ’ rS Lamp00nchi res P ectively, stating their name, 
be renewed for <■ ’ if*• 16 w ® a P ons they carry. Such passports must 

the fronHer c h ] -° U T y .’ and must be shown to the British officer at 
he frontier stations or in the interior of British Burmah on demand. 

artidfS £ r ° a V lll ed // th passp ? rts and not carrying any prohibited 
1 " allawedo P roceed on their journey without interference. 

shall not h?^K- de ? , w / th . P^sports may be turned back at the frontier, but 
snail not be subjected to further interference. ’ 


Article 4. 

according Siame f e territory from British Burmah ?hust, 

the rcgihaLionf ^ - V J I,? i • *1'"^' territory will be liable, according to 

pre S cSt 0 ^,!^' t i^r mml ’ t0 Pay lhC ' aW&ly 

fables of such duties shall be published (or general information. 

Article 5. 

estaUishSflS!;? ^" g ° f , Siam wi " ca “ M «* Prince of Chiangmai to 

bank of the Saiween^River^ ■ s . t ^ tl ? nS) un( ler proper officers, on the Siamese 

ine to Siam and fn, • f • wblcb ^° ri P s the boundary of Chiangmai belong- 

ider Sberv riWr *"!, a “ ffic “ nt P oIice force for the prevention of 
muraer, robbery, dacoity, and other crimes of violence. 


Article 6 . 

ml ^ f n - V persons accu sed or convicted of murder, robberv, dacoity, or 
omei he .nous crime in any of the territories of Chiangmai, Lakon, and 
lampoonchi escape into British territory, the British authorities and police 
snail use their best endeavours to apprehend them. Such persons when 
apprehended shall, if Siamese subjects, or subjects of any third Power 
according to the Extradition Law for the time being in force in British 
India, be delivered over to the Siamese authorities at Chiangmai; if British 
subjects, they shall either be delivered over to the Siamese authorities, or 
shall be dealt with by the British authorities as the Ch'« i CinumisMoiuT 
°t British Burmah, or any officer duly authorized by him in this behalf 
may decide. * ' 
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If any persons accused or convicted of murder, robbery, dacoity, or other 
heinous crime in British territory, escape into Chiangmai, Lakon , or 
Lampoonchi, the Siamese authorities and police shah use t ^Lf, 
endeavours to apprehend them. Such persons when apprehended shall if 
British subjects, be delivered over to the British authorities according 0 
the Extradition Law for the time being in force in Siam ; if Siamese subjects, 
or subjects of any third Power not having Treaty relations with Siam, tey 
shall either be delivered over to the British authorities, or shall be dealt w 
by the Siamese authorities, as tTie latter may decide, after consultation with 
the Consul or Vice-Consul. 

Article 7. 

The interests nf all British subjects coming to Chiangmai, Lakon, and 
Lampoonchi shad be placed under the regulations and control of a British 
Consul or Vice-Consul, who will be appointed to reside at Ch.angmai with 
power to exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in a< ; cor f d f, n f 
provisions of Article 2 of the Supplementary Agreement of the 13th May 
1856, subject to Article 8 of the present Treaty. 

Article 8. 

His Majesty the King of Siam will appoint a proper person or proper 
persons to be a Commissioner and Judge, or Commissioners and Judges in 
Chiangmai, for the purposes hereinafter mentioned. Such Judge or Judges 
shall subject to the limitations and provisions contained in the present 
Treaty ixercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in all cases arising in 
ChiangmS^Lakon, and Lampoonchi between British subjects, or in which 
British subjects may be parties as complainants, accused, plaintiffs, or 
defendants accordinw to Siamese law; provided always, that in all such 
eases the Consul or Vice-Consul shall be entitled to be present at the trial, 
and to be furnished with copies of the proceedings which, when the 
defendant or accused is a British subject, shall be supplied tree of charge, 

and to make any suggestions to the Judge or Judges which he may think 

proper in the interests of justice : provided also, thatthe Consul or ice- 
Consul shall have ner at an, ho*. Wore ^ 

SLoSto tojudge or Judges,’ to signify hisidehre 

dis3 of by the Consul or Vice- 
£ ns ™t provided by Article 1of the Supplementary Agreement of r 3 th 

Consul or Vice-Consul shall have access.at 

Rrjh.-ch qnbiect who may be imprisoned under a sentence or oraer 01 me 
sS Turtae * fudges, and, if he shall think fit, may require that the prisoner 
be removed to the Consular prison, there to undergo the residue of his term 

of imprisonment. 
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The Tariff of Court-fees shall be published, and shall be equally binding 
- on all parties concerned, whether British or Siamese. 


Article 9. 

In civil and criminal cases in which British subjects may be parties, and 
which snall be tried before the said Judge or Judges, either party shall be 
entitled to appeal to Bangkok ; if a British subject, with the sanction and 
consent of the British Consul or Vice-Consul, and in other cases by leave of 
the presiding Judge or Judges. 

In all such cases a transcript of the evidence, together with a report from 
the presiding Judge or Judges, shall be forwarded to Bangkok, and the 
appeal shall be disposed of there by the Siamese authorities and Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General in consultation. 

Provided always that in all cases where the defendants or accused are 
Siamese subjects the final decision on appeal shall rest with the Siamese 
authorities; and that in all other cases in which British subjects are parties 

the final decision on appeal shall rest with Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul- 
General. 

Pending the result of the appeal, the judgment of the Court at Chiang- 
mai shall be suspended on such terms and conditions (if any) as shall be 
agreed upon between the said Judge or Judges and the Consul or Vice- 
Consul. 0 

In such cases of appeal, as above set forth, the appeal must be entered 
in the Couit oi Chiangmai within a month of the original verdict, and must 
be presented at Bangkok within a reasonable time, to be determined by the 
Court at Chiangmai, failing which the appeal will be thrown out of 
Court. 

Article 10. 

The British authorities in the frontier districts of British Burmahu and 
the Siamese. authorities in Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi, will at all 
times use their best endeavours to procure and furnish such evidence and 
witnesses as may be required for the determination of civil and criminal 
cases pending in the Consular and Siamese Courts at Bangkok and in 
Chiangmai respectively, when the importance of the affair may render it 
necessary. 

Article i t. 

British subjects desiring to purchase, cut, or girdle timber in the forests 
of Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi must enter into a written agreement 
for a definite period with the owner of the forests. The agreement must 
be executed in duplicate, each party retaining a copy, and each copy 
must be sealed by the British Consul or Vice-Consul and a Siamese^ Judge 
and Commissioner at Chiangmai, appointed under Article 8 of this Conven¬ 
tion, and be countersigned by a competent local authority, and every such 
agreement shall be duly registered in the British Consulate and in the Siamese 
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Court at Chiangmai. Any British subject cutting or girdling trees in a. 
forest without the consent of the owner of the forest obtained as aforesaid, 
or after the expiration 01 the agreement relating to it, shall be liable to pay 
such compensation to the owner of the forest as the British Consular 
Officer at Chiangmai shall adjudge. 

Transfers of agreements shall be subject to the same formalities. 

The charges for sealing, countersigning and registration shall be fixed at 
a moderate scale, and published for general information. 

Article 12. 

The Siamese'Judges and Commissioners at Chiangmai appointed under 
Article 8 shall, in conjunction with the local authorities, endeavour to 
prevent the owners of forests from executing agreements with more than one 
partv for the same timber or forests, and to prevent any person from iilegall) 
marking or effacing the marks on timber which has been lawfully cut or 
marked by another person, and they shall give such facilities as are in their 
power to the purchasers and fellers of timber to identify their property. 
Should the owners of forests hinder the cutting, girdling, or removing of 
timber under agreements duly executed in accordance with Article 11 of 
this Convention the Siamese Judges and Commissioners of Chiangmai and 
the local authorities shall enforce the agreement, and the owrners of such 
forests acting as aforesaid shall be liable to pay such compensation to the 
persons with whom they have entered into such agreements as the Siamese 
Judges and Commissioners at Chiangmai shall determine, in accordance 
with Siamese law. 

Article 3. 

Except as and to the extent specially provided, nothing in this Treaty 

shall be taken to affect the provisions of the Treat) of Friendship and Com¬ 
merce between Her Majesty and the King of Siam of the 18th April 1855, 
and the Agreement Supplementary thereto of the 13th May 1856. 


Article 14. 

This Treaty has been executed in English and Siamese, both versions 
having the same meaning; but it is hereby agreed that in the event of any 
question arising as to the construction thereof the English text shall be 
accepted as conveying its true meaning and intention. 

Article 15. 

This Treaty shall come into operation immediately after the exchange of 
the ratifications thereof, and shall continue in force for seven years from 
that date unless either of the two Contracting Parties shall give notice 
of their desire that it should terminate before that date. In such case, or in 
thp event of notice not being given before the expiration of the said period 
of seven years, it shall remain in force until the expiration of one year from 
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the day on which either of the High Contracting Parties shall have given such 
notice. The High Contracting Parties, however, reserve to themselves, the 
power of making, by common consent, any modifications in these Articles 
which experience of their working may show to be desirable. 


Article 16. 

This Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged at Bangkok 
as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same 
in duplicate, and have affixed thereto their respective seals. 

Done at Bangkok, the third day of September, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty three of the Christian era, corresponding to the 
second day of the waxing moon of the tenth month of the year of the Goat, 
one thousand two hundred and forty-five of the Siamese era. 

(L.S.) W. H. Newman. 

(L.S.)J(Signatures of the 


(L.S.) Siamese Plenipo- 
(L.S.) tentiaries.) 


Annex. 


List of heinous crimes appended to the Treaty made between Great 
Britain and Siam with regard to Chiangmai, Lakon, and Lampoonchi, this 
3rd day of September 1883, in connection with the provisions of Article 6 
of that Treaty with regard to the extradition of offenders:— 


Murder. 

Culpable homicide. 
Dacoity. 

Robbery. 

Theft. 

Forgery. 



Counterfeiting coin or Government 
stamps. 

Kidnapping. 

Rape. 

Mischief by fire or by any explosive 
substance. 

(L.S.) W. H. Newman. 
(L.S.) (Signatures of the 
(L.S.) Siamese Plenipo- 
(L.S.) tentiaries.) 
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No. CXXIX. 

Agreement between Great Britain and France with regard 
to Siam and the Upper Mekong, Signed at London 
January 15, 1896. 


The Undersigned, duly authorised 
by their respective Governments, 
have signed the following. Declara¬ 
tion :— 

I. The Governments of Great 
Britain and France engage to one 
another that neither of them will, 
without the consent of the other, in 
any case, or under any pretext, 
advance their armed forces into the 
region which is comprised in the 
basins of the Petchabouri, Meiklong, 
Menam and Bang Pa Kong 
(Petriou) rivers and their respective 
tributaries, together with the extent 
of coast from Muong Bang Tapan 
to Muong Pase, the basins of the 
rivers on which those two places 
are situated, and the basins of the 
other rivers, the estuaries of which 
are included in that coast; and 
including also the territory lying to 
the north of the basin of the 
Menam, and situated between the 
Anglo-Siamese frontier, the Mekong 
river, and the eastern watershed of 
the Me Ing. They further engage 
not to acquire within this region 
any special privilege or advantage 
which shall not be enjoyed in com¬ 
mon by, or equally open to, Great 
Britain and France and their 
nationals and dependents. These 
stipulations, however, shall not be 
interpreted as derogating from the 
special clauses which, in virtue of 
the treaty concluded on the 3rd 
October, 1893, between France and 
Siam, apply to a zone of 25 kilom. 
on the right bank of the Mekong 
and to the navigation of that river, 


Les Soussignes dument autorises 
par leurs Gouvernements respectifs, 
ont signe la Declaration suivante :— 

I. Les Gouvernements de Grande- 
Bretagne et de France s’engagent 
mutuellement h ne t'aire p£n£trer, dans 
aucun cas et sous aucun pr£texte, 
sans le consentement l’un de l’autre, 
leurs forces armies dans la region 
comprenant les bassins des Kiviferes 
Petchabouri, Meiklong, Menam, et 
Bang Pa Kong (Riviere de Petriou) 
et de leurs affluents respectifs, ainsi que 
le littoral qui s’£tend depuis Muong 
Bang Tapan jusqu’& Muong Pase, les 
bassins des rivieres sur lesquelles sont 
situ6es ces deux villes, et les bassins des 
autres rivieres dont les embouchures 
sont incluses dans cette etendue de 
littoral; et comprenant aussi le 
territoire situ£ au nord du bassin du 
Mcmam entre la frontifere Anglo- 
Siamoise, le fleuve Mekong, et la limite 
orientale du bassin du Me Ing. Us 
s’engagent en outre & n’acqudrir dans 
cette region aucun privilege ou 
avantage particulier dont le b6ndfice 
ne, soit pas commun h la Grande- 
Bretagne et h la France, k leurs 
nationaux et ressortissants, ou qui 
ne leur serait pas accessible sur le 
pied de l’^galite, Ces stipulations, 
toutefois, ne seront pas inierpr£t£es 
comme d^rogeant aux clauses sp£ciales 
qui, en vertu du Traits conclu le 3 
Octobre, 1893, entre la France et le 
Siam, s’appliquent k une zone de 25 
kilom. sur la rive droite du Mekong 
et k la navigation de ce fleuve. 


* 
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II. Nothing in the foregoing 
clause shall hinder any action on 
which the two Powers mav agree 
and which they shall think necessary 
m order to uphold the independence 
of the Kingdom of Siam. But thev 
engage not to enter into any sep¬ 
arate agreement permitting a third 
P ° w ft° take any action from 
which they are bound by the present 
declaration themselves to abstain. 

III. From the mouth of the Nam 
Huok northwards as far as the 
Unnese frontier the thalweg of the 
Mekong shall form the limit of the 
possessions or spheres of influence 
of Gieat Britain and France. It is 
agreed that the nationals and depen¬ 
dents of each of the two countries 
Miall not exercise any jurisdiction 
or authority within the possessions 
or sphere of influence of the other. 

The police ° f the islands in this 
pait of the river which are separated 
from the British shore by a branch 
of the river shall, so long as they 
aie thus separated, be intrusted to 
the French authorities. The fishery 

bSir ,o,he .■*-«■<■' 

* V - J he two Governments agree 
that all commercial and other pri- 

in the f nd ad ? anta ges conceded 
Yr,n * Wo Chinese provinces of 
G r ” f a £ .f nd Szechuen either to 
of .Britain or France, in virtue 
ri; M 11 respective conventions with 

the tofh^T 6 ISt M f dl ' l894) aDd 
v :i “ June, 1895, and al pri- 

and a dvantages of any 
„ Ur ° which may in the futire be 
conceded in these two Ch'nese 
1 ovinces, either to Great Brit; m or 
lance, shall, as far as rests with 
ern > be extended and rendered 
oninion to both Powers and to 


II. Rien dans la clause qui precede 
ne mettra obstacle k aucune action 
dont les deux Puissances pourraient 
convenir, et qu'elles jugeraient n6cess~ 
aire pour maintenir bind^pendance du 
Royaume de Siam. Maiselles s'enga- 
gent k n'entrer dans aucun arrange¬ 
ment separ6 qui perinette k une tierce 
Puissance de faire ce qu’elles s’inter- 
disent r^ciproquement par la presente 
Declaration. 

III. A partir de bembouchure du 
Nam Huok et en remontant vers le 
nord jusqu’k la frontifere Chinoise, le 
thalweg du Mekong formera la limite 
des possessions ou spheres d'influence 
de la Grande-Bretagne et de la France. 
11 est convenu queles nationauxet res- 
sortissants d'aucun des deux pays 
n’exerceront une juridiction ou auto¬ 
rite quelconque dans les possessions 
ou la sphere d’influence de l'autre 
pays. 

Dans la partie du fleuve dont il 
s^agit, la police des ties separees de la 
rive Britannique par un bras du dit 
fleuve appartiendra aux autorites 
Fran^aises tant que cette separation 
existera. L’exercice du droit de peche 
sera commun aux habitants des deux 
rives. 

IV. Les deux Gouvernements con- 
viennent que tous les privileges et 
avantages comtnerciaux ou autres, 
concedes dans les deux provinces 
Chinoises du Yunnan et du Setchuen 
soit& la Grande-Bretagne, soit k la 
France, en vertu de leurs Conventions 
respective avec la Chine du i cr Mars, 
5894, et du 20 Juin, 1895, et tous les 
privileges et avantages de nature quel¬ 
conque qui pourrontfitre concedes par 
la suite dans ces deux mfimes provinces 
Chinoises soit k la Grande-Bretagne, 
soit k la France, seront, an tant qu’il 
depend d’eux, &endus et rendus com- 
muns aux deux Puissances, a leurs 
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their nationals and dependents, and 
they engage to use their influence 
and good offices with the Chinese 
Government for this purpose. 

V. The two Governments agree 
to name Commissioners delegated 
by each of them, who shall be 
charged to fix by mutual agree¬ 
ment, after examination of the titles 
produced on either side, the most 
equitable delimitation between the 
British and French possessions in 
the regidn , situated to the west of 
the Lower N ; ger. 

VI. In conformity with the stipu¬ 
lations of Article XL of the General 
Convention concluded between 
Great Britain and the Regency of 
Tunis on the 19th July, 1875, which 
provides for a revision of that 
Treaty “ in order that the two Con¬ 
tracting Parties may have the 
opportunity of hereafter treating and 
agreeing upon such other arrange¬ 
ments as may tend still further 
to the improvement of their mutual 
intercourse, and to the advance¬ 
ment of the interests of their re¬ 
spective people,” the two Govein- 
ments agree at once to commence 
negotiations for replacing the said 
General Convention by a new Con¬ 
vention, which shall correspond 
with the intentions proposed in the 
Article above referred to. 

Done at London, the I 5 th J^ u 

ary 1896. 


nationaux et ressortissants, et ils 
s’engagent h user a cet effet de leur 
influence et de leurs bonsoflices auprcs 
du Gouvernement Chinois. 

V. Les deux Gouvernements con- 
viennent de nommer des Commissaires 
ddlegues par chacun d'eux, et qui 
seront charges de fixer de commun 
accord apr&s examendes titres inyoques 
de part et d’autre, la delimitation la 
plus equitable entre les possessions 
Anglaises et Francises dans la region 
situ6e l’ouest du Bas Niger. 


VI Conforntement aux stipulations 
del’Article XL de la Convention Gene¬ 
rate conclue entre la Grande-Bretagne 
et la Regence de Tunis le 19 Juillet, 
,8,5. ,ui m«voit une rfvWon *> c. 
Traite “afin que les deux Parties 
Contractantes puissent avoir occasion 
de traiter ultdrieurement et. de con- 
venir de tels arrangements qui puissent 
tendre encore davantage h ameliorer 
leurs relations mutuelles et a devel- 
opper les inbirfits de leurs nations 
respectives,” les deux Gouvernements 
conviennent d’ouvrir imntediatement 
des negotiations en vue de remplacer 
la ditc Convention Generate par une 
Convention nouvelle r ^P°ndant aux 
intentions annonc6es dans 1 Article qui 


Fait k Londres, le 15 Janvier, 1896. 


NO. CXXX. 

ONVENTION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND S.AM, SIGNED 

AT Bangkok, April 6th, i°97- 
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ments of Great Britain and France on the 15th day of January 1896, as 
giving evidence of England and France's joint solicitude for the security and 
stability of the Kingdom of Siam, His Majesty the King of Siam and Her 
Britannic Majesty, being desirous of making further provisions for securing 
the mutual interests of Siam and Great Britain, have agreed to conclude a 
Convention for this purpose, and have, therefore, named as their respective 
Plenipotentiaries, that is to say : 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India, William John Archer, Esq., Her Majesty's Charge 
d'Affaires at Bangkok ; 

His Majesty the King of Siam, Kromaluang Devawongse Varoprakar, 
His Majesty's Minister for Foreign Affairs, who, after having communicated 
to each other their respective full powers, and found them to be in good and 
due form, have agreed upon and concluded the following Articles: 

Article I. 

His Majesty the King of Siam engages not to cede or alienate to any 
other Power any of his rights over any portion of the territories or islands 
lying to the south of Muong Bang Tapan. 

Article II. 

Her Britannic Majesty engages on her part to support His Majesty the 
King of Siam in resisting any attempt by a third Power to acquire dominion 
or to establish its influence or Protectorate in the territories or islands above 
mentioned. 


Article 111. 

Her Britannic Majesty having engaged. by the preceding Article to 
support His Majesty the King of Siam in resisting any attempt by any third 
Power to acquire dominion or to establish influence or Protectorate in ain ot 
the territories or islands above mentioned, His Majesty the King of Siam 
engages not to grant, cede, or let any special privilege or advantage, \\ hetliei' 
as regards land or trade, within the above specified limits, either to the 
Government or to the subjects of a third Power without the written consent 
of the British Government, and Her Britannic Majesty engages to support 
His Majesty the King of Siam in the execution of this Article. 

In witness whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed and 
sealed the present Convention, in duplicate, at Bangkok, on the o h day of 
April, in the year 1897 of the Christian Era. 

(Signed) W. J. ARCHBR. 

Devawongsb. 
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Agreement respecting the Registration of British 
Subjects in Siam, signed at Bangkok, November 
29TH, 1899. 

The Governments of Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, and of His Majesty the King of 
Siam, recognizing the necessity of having a satisfactory arrangement for the 
registration of British subjects in Siam, the undersigned, Her Britannic 
Majesty's 'Minister Resident and His Siamese Majesty's Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, duly authorized to that effect, have agreed as follows 


I. 


The registration according to Article V of the Treaty of April 18th, 1855, 
of British subjects residing in Siam, shall comprise the following 
categories:— 

(1) All British natural born or naturalized subjects, other than those of 
Asiatic descent. 

(2) All children and grandchildren born in Siam of persons entitled to be 
registered under the first category, who are entitled to the status of British 
subjects in contemplation of English law'. 

Neither great-grandchildren nor illegitimate children born in Siam of 
persons mentioned in the first category are entitled to be registered. 

(3) All persons of Asiatic descent, born within the Queen's dominions, or 
naturalized within the United Kingdom, or born within the territory of any 
Prince or State in India under the suzerainty of, or in alliance w r ith, the 
Queen, 

Except natives of Upper Burma or the British Shan States who became 
domiciled in Siam before January 1st, 1886. 

(4) All children born in Siam of persons entitled to be registered under 
the third category. 

No grandchildren born in Siam or persons mentioned in the third cate¬ 
gory are entitled to be registered for protection in Siam. 

(5) The wives and widows of any persons who are entitled to be 
registered under the foregoing categories. 


II. 


The lists of such registration shall be open to the inspection of a properly 
authorized Representative of the Siamese Government on proper notice being 
given. 






WHlSTfiy 



III. 

If any question arises as t to the right of any person to hold a British 
certificate of registration or as to the validity of the certificate itself, a joint 
inquiry shall be held by the British and Siamese authorities and decided 
according to the conditions laid down in this Agreement, upon evidence to 
be adduced by the holder of the certificate, in the usual way. 

IV, 

Should any action, civil or criminal, be pending while such inquiry is 
going on, it shall be determined conjointly in what Court the case shall be 
heard. 


V. 

If the person, in respect of whom the inquiry is held, come within the 
conditions for registration laid down in Article I, he may, if not yet 
registered, forthwith be registered as a British subject and provided with a 
certificate of registration at Her Britannic Majesty’s Consulate; otherwise 
he shall be recognized as falling under Siamese jurisdiction, and if already 
on the lists of Her Britannic Majesty’s Consulate, his name shall be erased. 

In witness whereof the undersigned have signed the same in duplicate 
and have affixed thereto their seals at Bangkok, on the 29th day oi 
November 1899, of the Christian era, corresponding to the 118th year ot 
Ratanakosindr. 


(Seal.) (Signed) George Greville. 

„ „ Devawongse Varoprakar. 


No. CXXXII. 

Agreement signed 29TH November 1899. 

The Government of Her Britannic Majesty on the one part, acting in the 
names and on behalf of the Sultans of Perak and Pahang, and the Govern¬ 
ment of His Siamese Majesty on the other part, considering that it is 
desirable to settle all frontier disputes in the Malay Peninsula, and to define 
the boundaries between the abovenamed States of Perak and Pahang on the 
one side, and the Siamese province of Raman and the Siamese dependencies 
of Kedah, Kelantan, and Tringanu on the other, the undersigned, Her 
^ Britannic Majesty’s Minister Resident and His Siamese Majesty’s Minister 
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for Foreign Affairs, duly authorized to that effect, have agreed as 
follows:— 

I. The boundary between Perak and Kedah is as follows: 

From the point on the Krian River near Bukit Toongal along 
the Krain River to its source in Bintang as shown in the map 
annexed to this Agreement,and marked (A to B). 

II. The boundary between Perak and Raman, as shown in the map* 

annexed to this Agreement, and marked (B, C, D, E, F) is as 
follows :— 

(i) A straight line from Bingtang to Kenderung, from (B to C), 
(s) A straight line from Kenderungto a point on the River Rui, 
about 4 miles above its mouth, from C to D). 

(3) From the point marked (D) a straight line to the end of the 

spur on the Parek River near Jeram Pala, marked (E), 
which marks the northern drainage of the River Sengo. 

(4) The line of northern drainage of the River Sengo to the 

main watershed, from (E to F). 

III. The boundary between Perak and Pahang on the one side, and 

Kelantan on the other, is the main watershed. 

IV. The boundary between Pahang and Tringanu is— 

(1) The main watershed. ... ., 

(2) Then the southern drainage of the Kemaman River until it 

meets the watershed of the Chendar River. . 

{3) Then the northern drainage of the Chendar River to Tanjong 


Glueor on the sea coast. 



Devawongse Varoparkar. 


No. CXXXII!. 


Agreement between the United Kingdom and Siam 
relative to Taxation on Land held or owned 
by British subjects in Siam.— Signed at Bangkok, 


20TIT SEPTEMBER 1900. 


In order 
merit, and c._ 



* Not printed. 
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British subjects, shall nowhere exceed taxation levied on similar land in 
, ; °' ver f f P ur <? r1 f’ , H , er Britannic Majesty’s Government consent to the abroga- 
t on of the Schedule of Taxes in five sections annexed to the Supplementary 

M?v e S be o Vee c Great B " ta . in and Siam - signed at Bangkok on the 13th 
1 y ^ j. . 1S Siamese Majesty’s Government having assented to the 
above condition, the undersigned, Her Britannic Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires 

LuthS/f nd fW S ffTu 36 Ma i est y’ s Minister of Foreign Affairs, duly 
authorized to that effect, have agreed as follows:— 

1. The words “ The taxes here alluded to are those set forth in the 
annexed Schedule appearing in Article IV of the Agreement supplement- 
arj o le treaty oi Friendship and Commerce between Siam and Great 
Britain, signed at Bangkok on the 13th May 1856, shall be anti are herebv 
deleted. 


. 2 - ^he Schedule, in five sections, of taxe9 on garden, ground, planta¬ 
tions, and other lands, annexed to the above-mentioned agreement, shall be 
and is hereby abrogated. 

In witness whereof the undersigned have signed the same in duplicate 
and affixed thereto their seals at Bangkok on the twentieth day of September 
m the year one thousand nine hundred of Ihe Christian era, and in the one 
hundred and nineteenth year of Ratnakosindr. 


(L. S.) Wm. Archer, 

(L. S.) Devawongse Varoprakar. 


No. CXXXIV. 


DECLARATION. 

The undersigned, duly authorized by their respective Governments, afier 
careful examination of the present condition of the States of Kelantan and 
Trengganu, and of the arrangements which it is expedient to make with 
regard to their administration, have agreed upon the terms of a draft Agree¬ 
ment, of which a copy is annexed to this Declaration, to be concluded 
between His Siamese Majesty and the Rajas of those States. 

It is agreed that this draft shall at once be communicated to the Rajas 
for the purpose of procuring their adhesion to it. 

As the common object of both Governments throughout the negotiations 
has been to maintain the security and stability of the Kingdom of .Siam and 
its Dependencies, and to promote the good Government of those Depen¬ 
dencies, and the contentment and prosperity of their peoples, His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government undertake to instruct their Representatives and 
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officers in the Malay Peninsula to co-operate cordially for the successful 
working of the Agreement, His Siamese Majesty’s Government on heir 
part undertaking that its provisions shall be faithfully observed by their 
officers, and that there shall be no interference in the affairs of the btates 
otherwise than as provided for in the Agreement. 

Done at London, the 6th day of October 1902. 

(L. S.) LANSDOWNE. 

(L. S.) Phya Sri Sahadeb. 


<SL 


Draft Agreement. 

Whereas the State of has been recognized 

to be a Dependency of Siam, and whereas it is 

DESIRABLE to DEFINE the PRINCIPLES UNDER WHICH THE 

Government of that State is in future to be 

CONDUCTED, IT IS HEREBY AGREED BETWEEN 

representing His Majesty the King of Siam, 
and the Raja of as follows 

Article i. 

The Raja of ^ e ^ antan engages to have no political relations or political 

dealings with any foreign Power or Chiefs of States, except through the 
medium of the Government of His Majesty the King of Siam. 

Article 2. 

His Majesty the King of Siam reserves the right to nominate officers to 
be Adviser and Assistant Adviser in the State of yre'nlga'rm to act as the 

Representative (or Agent) of His Majesty. 1 he Raja of -rrenggarm^ s 

pav the Adviser and Assistant Adviser such salaries as may be required by 
fig Siamese Majesty’s Government. The Raja also undertakes to prov.de 
them wKh^uitable residences, and to follow the advice of the Adviser, and, 
n ffis absence, of the Assistant Adviser, in all matters of administration 
other than those touching the Muhammadan religion and Malay custom. 

Article 3. 

Tin knia of Ke] - nt n engages not to enter into any agreement with 
S v to give any concession to, or to allow any transfer to or by, any individual 
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or Company other than a native or natives of the State of Ke!antan -, and 

Trengganu 

not to employ in an official position, with a fixed salary of more than 400/ 

per annum, any individual other than a native of ^!l a . ntan ,. without having 
. 11*11 . lrengganu 7 ° 

previously obtained the consent in writing of His Siamese Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. Provided that should the area of the grant or concession not exceed 
5,000 acres of agricultural land or 1,000 acres of mining land, the written 
consent ot the Adviser shall be sufficient. Such written consent shall also 
be sufficient for the employment of officials of a lower rank who are not 

natives of £^ ntan • 

Irengganu 


Article 4. 

As soon as, and whenever, the gross revenue of " - amounts to 

0 Irengganu 

100,000 dollars, one-tenth pf the gross revenue shall be annually paid into 
His Siamese Majesty’s Ireasury. Provided that the maximum amount thus 
payable on account of any one year shall not exceed the sum of ioo,oco 

dollars. So long as, and whenever, the gross annual revenue of ^- ,antan 
. D Trongganu 

is less than 100,000 dollars, the usual Bunga Mas shall continue to be sent 
to His Majesty the King of Siam. 


Article 5. 

His Siamese Majesty’s Government undertakes not to interfere with the 
internal administration of the State of ^ cIantan otherwise than as provided 

lor in this Agreement, so long as nothing is done in that State contrary to 
the Treaty rights and obligations that His Majesty has with foreign Gov¬ 
ernments, and so long as peace and order are maintained within that State 
and it is governed for the benefit of its inhabitants with moderation, justice 
and humanity. 


Article 6 . 


The Departments of Posts, Telegraphs and Railways, as being part of 
the internal administration of the State of will be under the con- 

Irengganu 

trol of the Raja of £^T nu -, but the Raja of - — * "g^s to co- 

operate at any time with the Government of His Siamese Majesty in the 
construction and management of any section of a trunk line ot railway or 
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telegraph which may come within the confines of ” The conditions 

of such co-operation shall in each case be the subject of special arrange¬ 
ment. Should any stamps be used, they shall be procured from Bangkok, 
and shall bear the effigy of the King of Siam, but they shall be issued solely 
b" the Raja of j 5 el * ntan - ■, and the revenue derived from them shall accrue 

solely to the State of Kela —--— The Raja further undertakes not to grant 

J Trengganu > . f 

to any Company or private individual any privileges for the construction ot 
railwavs in ^ e - antan without the written consent of His Siamese Majesty s 

Government, Thi stipulation, however, shall not apply to private lines of 
railway constructed by the owners of concessions which have been granted 
under Article 3, and intended for the conveyance of minerals or other 
natural products. 


Article 7. 

Nothing in this Agreement is intended to curtail any of the powers or 
authority now held by the Raja of nor does * alter < otherwise 

than as provided for in this Agreement" the relations now existing between 
the Raja and His Siamese Majesty’s Government. 

The undersigned, His Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, has the honour to make the following communication to Phya Sri 
Sahadeb, Special Envoy of His Majesty the King of Siam, in regard to the 
Agreements relative to the Siamese Dependencies of kelantan and 
Treno^anu, the terms of which have been arranged between His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government and that of His Siamese Majesty 

The British Government, having throughout these negotiations been 
actuated by the same sincere desire to respect the Treaty rights of His 
Majesty the King of Siam in the Malay Peninsula and to promote the 
stability and security of the Kingdom of Siam and its Dependencies that 
has hitherto characterized the policy of Great Britain, undertake to instruct 
their Representatives in the Malay Peninsula to use their influence to secure 
the peaceful adoption by the Rajas of Kelantan and Trengganu ot the draft 
Agreement, on the understanding that the Siamese Government, on their 
part, will strictly observe its terms and instruct their officers to faithfully 
carry them out. 

The undersigned thinks it right, however, to observe that, in order to 
insure the successful working of the Agreements and having in view the 
immediate propinquity of the Malay States under British protection to the 
two States in question, it will be essential that the officials appointed to be 
the Advisers and Assistant Advisers of the Rajas, as mentioned in Article 2 
of the Agreement, shall be of British nationality, and that the concurrence of 
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their^selection ^emm^'] 3 !^ e ™ ment be confidentially obtained for 

en selection, removal, and the renewal of their appointments. 


Foreign Office ; 
The 6th October 1902. 


Lansdowne. 


t-nlV > en a . rran 8 etl bet "' een His Siamese Majesty's^Government and that of 

there!?' SfaS*®* " » 

confidential ts^cls :- by h ' S Go '"™ m ™‘ give the following 

nec^Hy hl‘e h i„ in t£ r ?e‘ a ' VhiCh , HiS B '! tanni , c Ma j esl r’ s G “vemment must 
oil account of t hr V t,h P r e * 0rder ’ and good government of these States 
the MaW Stile, ; m ^ edl ^e Propmquity to the Straits Settlements and to 

mttua relations whiet r B ," tlSh and, in consideration of the 

Great BH an a nf V J, baVe beeu f^ bl ' shed b 7 previous Treaties between 
MaTestV fintr S r in . n res P ect . of ‘he Malay Peninsula, His Siamese 
Adilers^and aS 7 app0I f n< i ofbcials of British nationalitv to be the 

mentioned in of the Rajas of Kelantan and Trengganu 
from amono- npr,nn L °f r 0 ^-^ 6 Agreement. These officials will be selected 
Siamese Governmpni° BntlS f h natlo " ah ty who have seen sendee under the 
and who are also far ’ 0l w® , aV0Urab y bn own to the Siamese Government, 
otherwise • pnrl rr zy 1 ' 3 ’ ’ H. 1 ! 0 ? 11 ^ British Government by service or 

ously consult «Sb ^ ame R se .; Ma J est £ s Government will, in all cases, previ- 

selection removal L i It Bntanni ^ Ma jfisty s Government in regard to their 
selection, removal and the renewal of their appointments bv confidential 

communications with His Britannic Majesty’s Representative I Bangkok 

three nor ^or^f^ 3 be madc [“ each case for a term of not less than 
T re f han flv o years, subject to renewal by the Siamese Govern- 

Swing SSL:-” 68 t0 P& ^ the KajaS wHl be a PP r ™™tely on the 


Adviser, Kelantan 
Assistant Adviser 
Adviser, Trengganu 
Assistant Adviser 


London, 

The 6th October 1902, 


£ 

1,000 — 
500 — 
800 — 
500 — 


£ 

I,too 
600 
900 
600 


Phya Sri Sahadheb* 
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AGREEMENT entered into this day of May, 1903. between 

Phya Visutr Kosa, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary acting on behalf of His 
Siamese Majesty’s Government, of the one part, and 
Mr. H, W. Thomson, of 84, St. Andrew’s Road, 
Southsea, of the other part. 


Agreement between Mr. H. W. Thomson and the Siamese Governments 
[Communicated by Mr. F. Verney , May 5 , 1903.) 


An agreement having been made between the: Siamese Government 
and the Rajah of the Siamese Dependency of Kelantan, dated the 5 th 
December, 1902, for the purpose of defining the principles under which the 
Government of Kelantan is in future to be conducted, wherein it was 
declared that His Majesty the King of Siam reserves his right to nominate 
officers to be Adviser and Assistant Adviser m that State to act as I is 
Majesty’s Representative or Agent; and the Rajah of Kelantan having, in 
flip said Agreement engaged to pay the Adviser and Assistant Adviser 
5 ch itsKr be rLled by' His Siamese Majesty's Government, 
the said Phya Visutr Kosa agrees to engage the said Mr H. Vv. Thomson 
in the capacity of Assistant Adviser to the Rajah of Kelantan, and .or a 
period of three years ; and the said Mr. H. W. Thomson agrees to enter 
the service of His Siamese Majesty’s Government in the said capacity, and 
for the said period, and upon the following terms : 


1 The said Mr. H. W. Thomson undertakes to devote the whole of his 
time to the discharge of his duties as Assistant Adviser to the Rajah of 
Kelantan, and to refrain from engaging in any other employment, profession, 
trade, or calling while holding the appointment which is the subject of the 
present Agreement, and he hereby engages to perform such duties as may 
be reasonably expected of him, by virtue of his appointment to hie Lest of 
his ability and power. 

2. The service of the said Mr. H. W. I homson shall commence, and 
his salary begin, one calendar month previous to the date on which he 
reports himself for duty in Siam. 

Mr. H. W. Thomson shall receive from the Rajah of Kelantan, being 
the salary required by His Siamese Majesty's Government to be so paid to 
him, the sum of 500/. a year, from the date mentioned in clause 2. Alter a 
year's service annual increments at the rate of 5o/. a year shall be paid to 
Mr, H. W. Thomson monthly, in the same way as aforesaid. 
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4. The salary mentioned in clause 3 shall be paid to the said Mr. I I. W. 
Thomson, monthly, in arrears, t.e., early in the month following that by the 
labour of which it is earned. 

5. On the date on which this contract is signed, the said Mr. H. W. 
Thomson, shall be provided at the expense of the Siamese Government 
with a sum of 80/. as passage money to Bangkok from London, and he 
shall also be paid at his option one month’s salary in advance, calculated 
at the rate given in clause 3. 

6. In case the said Mr. H. W. Thomson dies at any time during the 
currency of this contract, his salary shall be paid to his heirs up to, and for, 
the date of his death. 

7. On the completion of his full term of service under this contract the 
said Mr. H. W. Thomson shall be paid at the expense of the Siamese 
Government the sum of 80/. as passage money from Bangkok to 
London. The said Mr. H. W. Thomson shall be entitled to no return 
passage money should he terminate this contract for any other reason than 
on medical certificate. 

#- 

Should the said H. W. Thomson terminate this contract for any other 
reason than on medical certificate during the first eighteen months of this 
contract, he shall refund the cost of his passage from London to Bangkok. 

8. Travelling allowance and the transport necessary shall be paid to 
the said Mr. H. W. Thomson according to the established regulations of His 
Siamese Majesty’s Government. 

9. The said Mr. H. W. Thomson shall be provided by the Raja of 
Kelantan with a suitable house at the head-quarters of Kelantan, furnished 
with such furniture as is necessary and suitable for the purposes of an 
English official, and the Raja shall provide the necessary transport for the 
discharge of his duties. 

10. During the currency of this contract the said Mr. H. W. Thomson 
shall be entitled to two months’ full-pay leave for each completed year of 
service: six months’ accumulated leave to be allowed at the end of three 
years’ service. In the case of accident, sickness, or ill-health, duly certified 
to by a qualified medical man, the said Mr. H. W. Thomson may be granted 
such period of leave, not exceeding six months in all during the wh de 
period of his service under Ihjs contract, as shall be certified by the said 
medical man to be absolutely necessary. During such leave the said 
Mr. H. W. Thomson shall receive an allowance equal to half the pay he is 
drawing at the time he proceeds on leave, provided that the Siamese 
Government may, instead of granting the leave above-mentioned, terminate 
this contract and pay the said Mr. H. W. Thomson a sum equal to three 
months’ pay, as well as a sum of 80/. as passage money from Bangkok to 
London. The option referred to above may be exercised by the Siamese 
Government at any time after the said Mr. H. W. Thomson reports himself, 
or is" reported to be unfit to perform his duties, provided that the said three 
months’ pay shall be calculated from the date on w'hich the Siamese Govern- 

Vol II an 
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ment communicates to the said Mr. H. W. Thomson their desire to terminate 
this Agreement by reason of his ill-health. . 

n. This contract shall be considered cancelled and the said Mr. H. • 
Thomson shall refund any money or moneys advanced to him b) the said 
Phya Visutr Kosa for salary and passage, should the said Mr. H. W. 
Thomson not report himself for duty m Bangkok within fifty days from the 
19th May, 1903. 

12. It is hereby stipulated and agreed by both the parties to this 

contract that in the event of any dispute ^Sing as to the intopreton pj 

any clause or clau ;es of this contract, or portion or P 01 * on \ ’ \ f 

mailer or matters in dispute shall be referred o the judgment of he 
International Court at Bangkok, whose decision shall be final and bind g 
on both the parties to this contract. 

In witness whereof the said Phya Visutr Kosa and the sndJAr.H.W. 
Thomson hereunto set their hands the day, month, and ) ear a 


Party of the first, part— 
Witness: 

Party of the second part— 
Witness: 


No. CXXXVI. 

Instructions of His Royal Highness Prince Damrong, 
Minister of the Interior, to Mr. Graham, on his 
appointment as Adviser to the Raja of Kelantan. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Agreement made between His 
Majesty's Government and the Raja of the Siamese dependency of Kelantan, 
dated the 4th December 1902, for the purpose of defining the principles 
under which the Government of Kelantan is in future to be conducted, and 
providing, among other matters, for the appointment by His Majesty 
of an officer to let as His Majesty’s Representative m the said State of 
Kelantan in the capacity of Adviser to the Raja, His Majesty has been 
praciously pleased to appoint you to the said office. 

2 . Upon such date'as may hereafter be fixed, you will proceed to Kota 
Bharu, tie capital of Kelantan, where, alter having announced your arrival 
to the Raja, you will take up your residence. 

3. As soon as possible after your arrival you will make a careful and 
exhaustive inquiry into the condition of the State its Government, and the 
leneral condition of its people, after having completed which you will be m 
f potion formulate a scheme for the alterations and improvements 
which you will doubtless find necessary in many directions. Your particulat 
attention should be given to all matters concerning justice, the maintenance 
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of law and order and finance, asjt is upon these fundamental principles of 
Government that your advice will be of most use to the Raja in initiating the 
work of improvement in the State. 

f , ]Y 1<: , h re £ ard t0 a |} matters of administration, other than those touching 
the Muhammadan religion and Malay custom, the Raja engages himself by 

vour A Sv- emen V° f0 ° W y° urad . vlce , and His Majesty therefore trusts that 
> our advice and assistance will invariably be conducive to the welfare and 

Governnient 111116111 ° f ^ Stat6 and t0 tbe best interests of His Majesty’s 

4. Upon the formulation of any scheme referred to in the foregoino- 
paragraph, you will communicate the same to the Ministry of the Interior* 
together with lull reports of the reasons and observations which have led to 
such tormulation, and you will subsequently keep the Ministry of Interior 
accurately informed, by means of reports at frequent intervals, of the progress 
rniide ui the carrying out of such scheme and of the general conditions of all 
the affairs of the State. 

. 5 ' 0n al ! matters concerning the external relations of the State, or which, 

in your opinion, appear likely in any way to affect such relations, you will 
ft M hG j arhes f t opportunity of reporting fully to the Ministry of Interior- 
tor the order, of His Majesty’s Government; provided that if such matter 
reierred to the appointment of persons other than natives of the State to the 
official position at a salary not exceeding 400/. a year or to applications for 
concessions not exceeding 5,000 acres for purpose of agriculture or 1,000 
acres tor mining purposes, His Majesty is pleased to empower you to deal 

decision th mattCrs as >' ou ma y tllillk fit > pending confirmation of your 

«cfom-\° US j 0uld . C0 " Stai i tlybear inmind that it is, above all, desirable to 
vnmSlif and - maintaiI l tbe best P ossib,e relations between the Raja and 
rnncf? ’ Tk' ’"if- n ° e . ffort to convince him of the fact that the sole objects 
considered by His Majesty in making your appointment are the welfare and 
a< vancement of the State and the strengthening of the position of the Raja 

dependencies r ° US ^ efficient ruler of one of His Majesty’s most important 

7. As salary you will receive the amount to which you mav be entitled 
according to the terms of your service under His Majesty’s'Government 
already granted to you, to which will be added a sum of 600 ticals a month 
payable so long as you hold the appointment to which these instructions 
re er. Of this total, a sum equivalent to 1,000/. a year (933 dollars a month 
ca culated at exchange at u. 8|i/.) will be paid to you from the State of 
ve ai ^an, the remainder, which for the present year amounts to 645 ticals a 

month, being paid to you from the Ministry of Interior at Bangkok.' 

8. As regards house accommodation, furniture, transport, travelling 
allowances, and all contingent office expenses, you will probably find it best 
to draw up an estimate of the same as soon as you are in a position to do so 
making such arrangements as you may find most suitable for tbe provision of 
tne runds to be necessary. 
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9. His Majesty lias been pleased to appoint an Assistant Adviser for the 
State in the person of Mr. H. W. Thomson, who will proceed to Kelantan 
with you, and will plate himself entirely under your orders in all matters. 


No. CXXXVII. 


Declaration concerning 
Siam, Madagascar, 
and i he New Hebri¬ 
des.. 


I.—Siam. 

The Government of His Britannic 
Majesty’s and the Government of the 
French Republic confirm Articles. 1 
and 2 of the Declaration signed in 
London on the 15th January 1896, 
by the Marquess of Salisbury, then 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and Baron de Courcel, then 
Ambassador of the French Republic 
at the Court of Her Britannic 
Majesty. 

In order, however, to complete 
these arrangements they declared by 
mutual agreement that the influence 
of Great Britain shall be.recognised 
by France in the territories situated 
to the west of the basin of the River 
Menam, and that the influence of 
France shall be recognized by Great 
Britain in the territories situated to 
the east of the same region, all the 
Siamese possessions on the east and 
south-east of the 2one above des¬ 
cribed and the adjacant islands com¬ 
ing thus henceforth under French 
influence, and, on .the other hand, 
all Siamese possessions on the west 
of this zone and of the Gulf of Siam, 
including the Malay Peninsula and 
the adjacent islands, coming under 
English influence. 


Declaration concernant le 
Siam, Madagascar, et 
les Nouvelles-Hebri- 
des. 


I.—Siam. 

Le Gouvernement de Sa Majeste 
Britannique et le Gouvernement de la 
Republique Frangaise maintiennent les 
Articles 1 et 2 de la Declaration signEe 
k Londres le 15 Janvier, 1896, par le 
Marquis de Salisbury, Principal Secre¬ 
taire d'Etat pour les affaires Etrangbres 
de Sa Majesty Britannique h cette 
Epoque, et le Baron de Courcel Ambas- 
sadeur de la Republique Fran^aise 
prEs Sa .Majeste Britannique k cette 
£poque. 

Toutefois, en vue de computer ces 
dispositions, ils declarant d un commun 
accord que l’influenee de la Grande- 
Bretagne sera reconnue par la France 
sur les territoires situEs k l’ouest du 
bassin de la Meinaro, et celle. de la 
France sera reconnue par la Grande- 
Bretagne sur les territoires si tuns k l’est 
de la mEme region, toutes les posses¬ 
sions Siamoises a Test et au sud-est de 
la zone susvisee et les iles adjacentes 
relevant ainsi dEsormais de l’influence 
Francaise et, d’autre part, toutes les 
possessions Siamoises k l’ouest de cette 
Tone et du Golfe de Siam, y compris 
la PEninsule Malaise at les iles 
adjacentes, relevant de 1’influence 
Anglaise. 
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The two Contracting Parties, dis¬ 
claiming all idea of annexing any 
Siamese territory, and determined to 
abstain from any act which might 
contravene the provisions of existing 
Treaties, agree that, with this reserv¬ 
ation, and so far as either of them 
is concerned, the two Governments 
shall each have respectively liberty 
of action in their spheres of influence 
as above defined. 


Les deux Parties Contraciantes, 
ecartant d'ailleurs toute id£e cT annexion 
cTaucun territoire Siamois, et r6solues 
& s’abstenir de tout acte qui irait a 
Tencontre des dispositions des Traites 
existants conviennent que, sous cette 
reserve et en regard de Tun et de 
rautre, Taction respective des deux 
Gouvernements s'exercera librement 
sur chacune des deux spheres cTinflu¬ 
ence ainsi definies. 


II.— Madagascar. 

In view of the Agreement now in 
negotiation on the question of juris¬ 
diction and the postal service in 
Zanzibar, and on the adjacent coast 
His Britannic Majesty's Government 
withdraw the protest which they had 
raised against the introduction of the 
Customs Tariff established at Mada¬ 
gascar after the annexation of that 
island to France. The Government 
of the French Republic take note of 
this Declaration. 

a 

III.— New Hebrides. 

The two Governments agree to 
draw up in concert an Arrangement 
which, without involving any modi¬ 
fication of the political status quo, 
shall put an end to the difficulties 
arising from the absence of jurisdic¬ 
tion over the natives of the New 
Hebrides. 

They agree to appoint a commis¬ 
sion to settle the disputes of their 
respective nationals in the said 
islands with regard to landed pro¬ 
perty. The competency of this 
Commission and its rules of proce¬ 
dure shall form the subject of a 
preliminary Agreement between the 
two Governments- 


II.— Madagascar. 

En vue de l’Accord en preparation 
sur les questions de juridiction et du 
service postal a Zanzibar, et sur la efite 
adjacente, le Gouvernement de Sa 
Majeste Britannique renonce & la recla¬ 
mation qu’il avait formulae contre 
1 ’ introduction du Tarif Douanier etabli 
it Madagascar apr^s 1’annexion de cette 
lie a la France. Le ^Gouvernement de 
la RApublique Fran^aise prend actede 
cette Declaration. 


III.— N OUVELLES-H fiBRIDBS. 

Les deux Gouvernements convien¬ 
nent de preparer de toncert un Arrange¬ 
ment qui, sans impliquer aucune modi¬ 
fication dans le statu quo politique, 
mette fin aux difficultds rdsultant de 
l’absence de juridiction sur les indige¬ 
nes des Nouvelles-H6brides. 

Ils conviennent d ■ nommer une Com¬ 
mission pour le rfeglement des difftrends 
fonciers de leurs ressortissants tes- 
pectifs dans les dites ties. La com¬ 
petence de cette Commission et les 
regies de sa procedure feront l’objet 
d’un Accord prdliminaire entre les 

deux Gouvernements. 
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In witness whereof His Britannic 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and his 
Excellency the Ambassador of the 
French Republic at the Court of His 
Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 
duly authorised for that purpose, 
have signed the present Declaration 
and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at London,, in duplicate, the 
8th day of April, 1904. 

(L.S.) LANSDOWNE. 


En foi de quoi le Principal Secretaire 
d'Etat pour les Affaires Strangles de 
Sa Majesty Britannique et son^ Ex¬ 
cellence l’Ambassadeur de la Repub- 
lique Frain^aise prbs Sa M&jeste leRoi 
du Royaume-Uni de la Grande-Bre- 
tagne et d’lrland et des Territoires 
Britanniques au delct des Mers, Em- 
pereur des Indes, dument autorises a 
cet effet, ontsignela pr6sente Declar¬ 
ation, et y ont appose leurs cachets. 

Fait a Londres, en double expedition, 
le 8 Avril, 1904. 

(L.S.) PAUL CAMBON, 


✓ 
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TREATIES AND ENGAGEMENTS 

WITH THE 

NATIVE STATES IN 

THE 

EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 


I.—MALAYAN PENINSULA. 

from a Report by Colonel Cavenagh, and other documents in the 

Foreign Office. 

Wl th the exception of the territories of one or two petty independent 
dates the possession of the Malayan Peninsula is divided between the British 
and the Siamese. Engagements have been formed with Kedah, which is 
tributary to Siam, and with the independent States of Perak, Selangor, the 
confederate States of Sungei Ujong, Rembau, etc., and .Johor. The districts 

Qt 1 nngganu and Kelantan are also protected by the British Government 
under the treaty of Bangkok. 

Ihe Native States of the Malay Peninsula are— 

In the south, under British influence — 

Perak. 

Selangor. 

Sungei Ujong, including Jelebu. 

Negri Sembiian, composed of the States of— 

Sri Menanti. 

Rembau. 

Johol. 

Jumpol. 

Tampin and others. 

Johor. 

Pahang. 
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In the north— 


Kedah. 

Negri Say. 

Reman. 

Legai* 

Patani. 

Kelantan. 

Tringganu. 

The rulers of these States are entitled to salutes as follows :— 

Th^ Sultans of Johor, Pahang, Perak, Selangor, Kedah, and 
Tringganu . . . • . . . • • 

The Raja Af Kelantan. 

The Rajq of Patani 

The Yam Tuam of Sri Menanti ..•••• 
The Data Klana of Sungei Ujong . 

The Dato of Rembau 
The Dato of Johol 


17 guns. 
15 »i 

11 ,» 

II n 
9 » 

9 » 

9 » 


The treaty by which the general policy of the British Government in the 
Eastern Seas is regulated is the treaty with the Dutch of the 17th March 
1824 (see Bengal Volume I),* by the 10th article of which the connection of 
the Dutch with the Peninsula of Malacca was severed. This treaty was 
modified by the Treaty (No. CLXV1I) of the 2nd November 1871: see 
Sumatra. 


* Note addressed by the British Plenipotentiaries to the Plenipotentiaries of the 

Netherlands. 

In proceeding to the signature of the Treaty which has been agreed upon, the Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of His Britannick Majesty have great satisfaction in recording their sense of the friendly, 
and liberal spirit which has been evinced by Their Excellencies the Plenipotentiaries of His 
Netherland Majesty; and their conviction that there is. on both sides, an equal disposition to 
carry into effect, with sincerity and good faith, the Stipulations of the Treaty, in the sense in 
which they have been negoti .ted. 

The differences which gave rise to the present discussion are such as it is difficult to adjust 
by formal Stipulation ; consisting, in great part, of jealousies and suspicions, and arising out of 
the acts of subordinate Agents, they can only be removed by a frank declaration of intention 
and a mutual understanding as to principles between the Governments themselves. 

The disavowal of the proceedings whereby the execution of the Convention of August 1814 
Was regarded, must.have satisfied Theft Excellencies the Netherland Plenipotentiaries, of the 
scrupulous regard with which England always fulfils her engagements. 

The British Plenipotentiaries record, with sincere pleasure, the solemn disavowal, on the 
part of the Netherland Government, of any design to aim, either at political suLTemacy, or at 
commercial monopoly, in the Eastern Archipelago. They willingly acknowledge the readiness 
wich which the Netherland Plenipotentiaries have entered into Stipulations calcuated to 
pr .mote the most perfect freedom of Trade between the subjects of the Two Crowns and their 
respective Dep> ndencies, in that part of the World. 

Tne undersigned are authorized to express the full concurrence of His Britannick Majesty 
in the enlightened views of His Majesty the King of the Netherlands. 
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Malacca was founded about the middle of Jthe 13th century by Raja 
Sikandar Shah of Singapore. It was taken by the Portuguese under 

_ ; . 6 * be diffic ^ y ada Pf">g. once, to a long established system of monopoly, the 

■ . f ° comniercia policy which are now laid down, the undersigned have been autho- 

S‘r° f n rV° eeXCepti ° n ° f the Molucca IsIands from the ? eneral Stipulation for 
freedom of Trade contamed in tho-Treaty. They trust, however, that, as the necessity for 
thr. exception rs occass.oned solely by the difhculty of abrogating at the present moment, the 
tnonopoi) C f sprees, its operation will be strictly limited by that necessity 

The British Plenipotentiaries understand the term Moluccas as applicable to that 
C us er O sands, which has Celebes to the westward, New Guinea to the eastward, and 
Itmor to the southward j but that these three Islands are not comprehended in the exception; 
nor would it have included Ceram, if the situation of that Island, in reference to the two princi¬ 
pal bp,ce Isles, Amboyna and Banda, had not required a prohibition of intercourse with it, so 
long is the monopoly of spices shall be maintained. 

The territorial exchanges which have been thought expedient for avoiding a collision of 
n erests, render ,t incumbent upon the Plenipotentiaries of His Britannick Majesty to make, 

l",J° r f eq ' 1 ' ce :’ 80 “ e ; ex P la '' a ‘ions with respect to the dependants and Allies of England, in the 
island from which she is about to withdraw. 

A Ireaty concluded in the year 1819, by British Agents, with the King of Acbeen is 
incompatible with the 3rd Article of the present Treaty. The British Plenipotentiaries there- 
re un ertake, that the Treaty with Acheerr shall, as soon as possible, be modified into a 
impie arrangement for the hospitable reception of British vessels and subjects in the Port of 
cheen. But as some of the provisions of that Treaty (which has been cr mmunicated tc the 
lished^in’fh ' emp0te, ' tlarles} W,U be conducive to the general interests of Europeans estab- 
r n t e b r T n ; r 31 * ^ Nelherla " d G °“nt will take measures for 

hostTfo Ihe Kinfol A , P '°rr S ' , ^ eXpr6SS their Confidence - ^at no measures, 
s 0 c 10en > w 1,1 be adopted by the new possessor of Fort Marlborough. 

nate, sT n , eSS r U c ty0ftheBritisb PI ^ipotentiaries to recommend to the friendly and 

subiect t 7 l0n ° r thC ^ etherland Government the interests of the natives and settlers 
subject to the ancrent Factory of England at Bencoolen. ’ 

This appeal is the more necessary, because, so lately as the year 1818, Treaties were 

ma e Wit the Native Chiefs, by which their situation was much improved. The system of 

orced cultivation and delivery ofpepper was abolished; encouragement was given to the 
cultivation of rice; the relations between the cultivating classes and the Chiefs of the districts 
were adjusted ; the property in the soil was recognized in those Chiefs ; and all interference in 
the detailed management of the interior was withdrawn, by removing the European residents 
, ‘he outstations, and substituting in their room native officers. All these measures were 
calculated greatly to promote the interests of the native inhabitants. 

In recommending these interests to the care of the Netherland Government, the uncle ;, 
signed request the Plenipotentiaries of His Netherland Majesty to assure their Government 
that a corresponding attention will be paid, on the part of the British authorities to the 
inhabitants of Malacca and the other Netherland Settlements which are transferred to flrpit 
Britain. reac 

In conclusion, the Plenipotentiaries Of His Britannick Majesty congratulate Their Excel¬ 
lencies the Netherland Plenipotentiaries, upon the happy termination of their Conferences" 
They leeLassured that under the arrrangement which is now concluded, the commerce of both*’ 
nations will flourish, and that the two allies will preserve inviolate in Asia, no less than in 
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Albuquerque in 1511, and fell into the hands of the Dutch in 1641, who held 
it til! 1795, when it was reduced, along with the other Dutch sett emensin 
the east, by the British. It continued in possession of thc Bntlsh t,U ^ ^ 
when it was restored to the Dutch. It was finally re-ceded to the British 

under the treaty with the Dutch of 1824. 

✓ ____—- 

Eutope, the friendship which has, from old times, subsisted between them The disputes being 

now ended, which, during two centuries, have occasionally produced unta^ there 1 
henceforward be no rivalry between the English and the Dutch nations in ^ East except 
the more effectual establishment of those principles of liberal policy which both have y 

asserted in the face of the world. , u . M , w i. i 

The undersigned request Their Excellencies the Plenipotentiaries of His Netie . 
Majesty will accept the as.urances of their distinguished cons.deratton 


London, 

iyth March 1824 • 


(Sd.) George Canning, 

Charles Watkin William Wynn.. 


R„„ of ,he r«K.~T,„iA„ e , ..the not. oi.h. Plenipotentiaries o( 

Great Britain. 

r c • 'o PMmnotentiaires de Sa Majestd Le Roi des Pays-Bas, ont trouve, dans la 
Les Soussignes, P Leurs Excellences Messieurs les Plenipotentiaires 

No e qu. vient r t ‘ ,/fiaye des communications, qui avaient eu lieu U lVpoque oh des c,r- 

constances^independantes de la volonte des ndgociateurs, amenkent la suspension de eurs 

conferences. , un travail dont 1’achSvement a toujours etd desird de part etd’autre 

P ne eeale sinedritd les Soussignes n’ont pas tardd h rdconnaltre dans leurs Collaborateurs, 
T fMrtlite l'.«»nge«ent d«. questions les plus cornpli- 

qudes et auquel ils ne peuvent rendre hommage dans un moment plus opportm que> ce ui, qu» 
va^sanctionner, par la signature d’un Traitd formel, les 

mflr examen, comme ^minemment utiles pour le maintien de la bonne intellige 
les Agens infdrieurs des Puissances Contractantes. 

Ce but essential, cette tendance principle du Traite, sont palpables pour u 1 

lisent avec attention les diffdrens Articles. Ce qui s’y trouve expres^ la 
devoir suffire pour lever, d’un comraun accord, toute incert.tude, qu. pou ra P ^ 6ntrjr 
suite. Cependant, comme Messieurs les PUnipotentiaires 1 . impor tance de ne 

dans quelques details ultdr.eurs, les Soussignes, qu., de leur c6te sent* fficuW * lej 

rien donner au hasard, dans une malike auss. mtdressante, ne fon man{4re de 

suivre dans ces details, et de compldtter, par le ddvdloppement succ.n - 
voir, la reponse, due par eux, Ma susdite Note de Leurs ««»*“* du Commerce. La 
L’Article VII renter,ne une exception au pnnc.pe gkeral ^ W*er 

nkessite de cette exception, demise par 1 Angle erre, dans les conf d ,, iberations du 

sur 1 -existence du systkne rkatij au Commerce excite Commerce 

Gouvcrnement des P.iys-Bas con ui ." an on ce _ t dccrit comme compris 

fibre reprend ses droits, et tout cet Archil, qui a ft* fart ^times.sui le 

entie Celebs, Tkm et fa Nouvetie Gu>nte, es ouvert A toute ‘ticulier les sJjet.s de 

pied ft kablir par les ordinance locales, et, pour ce qu, concerne en p r 
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the n ° rth ° f MaIaCCa lies Nanin & which, at the time of 

a treaty tithThe Dutch n ? T by ‘° ur Chie,s ' ' rt ° ^ 

the Dutch AfterVv, n v! headman ° r Pun S hulu was appointed by 

gement (No CXXXVnn h ° CCUpatl0n of Malacca and Naning, an Enga- 
Chlhl^A CX ^ ni)wasmade with the Chiefs in 1801. In 1831 ?he 
led, and it was found necessary to subdue the country by force. 

may I^said~to^have r ^ CSt relations the British with this State 

7 said to have comme nced with the negotiations which were opened 

Sa Majesty Britannique, conformement aux basses ccnsacrees Dar^le^rvTit^ 7 ~ t , 

possessions Asiatiques des deux Parties Contractantes. ^ t0Ute8 ‘ 6S 

danst'aZ Po T£ “ t 

Si 1 P r Pays-Bas, les serv.ces et tes scours dfls A Thumanite souffrante 

qo’en se ^ * * "" avanta S e r * el P 0ur lui * <*’ 

que ses A gens LmtrentilvanT''^ 5 C ° nSaCr,;S par ,e Trait * q ui Va ^tre signe, des liaisons 
quelque stinulatin ’ y f q uat ^ e ou cln q an s, dans le Royaume d’Achcen, il assure, par 
Ports de ceRoyaume “?"? h ? K PitaHRr deS Su j ets et Vaisseaux Britamiiques dansL 

auoun inconvSriHU T * ^ 4 d * clarer W de !eur cS *. n'y voyent 

s’appliquera sins i T*! P ° UV °‘ r Cn m6me tem ’ s ' q ue leur Gouvernement 

-n perdre de son X de manure que cet 6tat, sans 

s^curite qu! semble ne pouvoir y fitre e tablie V ' S * v “ Comraercan . t cette constante 
Europ^enne. e ' ^ ue P ar exerc ice modere d’une influence 

les deux Conventions resDerf e,ll °° t en > eur s Excellences ont communique aux soussign^s 
Lieutenant Gouvcrneur de c ® ^ ^ * Ie4 ,uillet de l8lS - fVun ^ 

voisines. On leur a aussi a * ^ ^ IeS Chefs de tribus 

Fort William le o M ‘ q P une dep^che du Gouverneur-G<sn£ral en Conseil, datee de 
Marlborough lemon dV' 3 ^ appr ^ s ^^ile 1 ’administration Britannique a, aboli au Fort 
uniformeles S u S '°‘ Vr *' "*•« r'*“ ™ »" P«<> .Uhl. a. 

o. Z . 17 ^ * N.B., taut qu'avea la., *h 

rfailtent >«, <)„ Tl, 7 d ' '* C " Ui< '’" '« -l»i 

«•„. L S P 0 ”"'"' 0 " i^aa a vac lesautoritta ,„h.lU,L 

ardd^f/T ' ° n ^ ran g'^ re - ,ls epr °uvent une grande satisfaction Mire, n ue i 0 ind ,v>ir 
a rddouter des injures rttroactives, les individus intends 4 l’ordre actuel des \ d 1 
au contraire, nourrir l’esooir oue le r- C el dGS choses peuvtnt, 

at 4 leur Ita “"«•* 1 W M» 

a-*.*, c—- 

“• .UHU,« "a” 

Ma! «" T Br ““" i 'l'»> s : »»f hutabk la facalt, d’y rnbstit™ Ju ' , d * 

parties intdressdes, d'autres conditions • i l m p ‘ ein gT^ des 

changement n^cessLire. al>a, ° gUeS * 81 IeS C,rCOnStSnce9 ven «i®nt 4 rendre un 






MiNisr^ 
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w^hT^aja . 

PH..CO 0 ware, ,U„d. Tb. «-d was 

formally taken possession of on the nth Augus t j__■ 

les habitans de T^Ba S( - -eptent insurance avec une 

Pl^nipotentiaires de Sa Majes t . insister. pour que les instructions 

U „«. m . i «»—•“"'3 it z . *;«.’«»> j '» ^ d “ 

et ordres, qui seront adressds aux Autor.tes Anglaises d M telleln ent clairs, precis, 

Port Marlborough, et de ses ddpwtonc*, soyen • ni auCU „ pretexte de delai J 

et positifs quon n'y pi* Y^.^Lwen^BriuUqnes, aprds avoir apportd 
car ils sont persuades que Messieurs les P leur t & c | ie sauront veiller a ce que 

tantde moderation et de loyautd* 1 ^ par *gard pour des inters 

i e rdsultat des travaux commons ne soil pas P Messieurs l e s Pl^ipotentiaires 

subordonnds, et des considerations secondares. NoteSi et U ne ,este aux Soussignes 

Britanniques l’ont decrit eux-memes dans leur yeeux a ceux de leurs Excellences 

qu’a se feliciter d’y eavoir concotru, et 4 join se m0 ntrent toujou.s 

pour que les Agens respect.fs dans les^p et anim « s de vhes vra.ment 

pendtres du sentiment des aevoirs, q que vis-4-vis des indigenes, que le cours 

liberates ont 4 remplir, tant l'une a 1 egard de 

des dvdnemens ou les traitds ont f > a s sous^ ^ occasion de fenOuveller 4 leurs Excel- 

jnssrz *s 5 s-*-«—*- p —*•“*■ * 

plus distingude. (Signd) H. FaGEL. 

A. R. Falck. 


Londres, le il Mars 1824 • - 

TRANSLATION. 

, « rartjirfjs^ % WsSSffi 

of their conferences, ... Pv er been desired with equal 

Summoned to resume a work, the completion of E which . h - n their Co-labourers in 

.. i „ hntli Parties the Undersigned have not failed to r g men t of the most 

*“ ““ <s „ 

'‘laid quest ion., and >o w««k »'«)' “““* d °„ !0 l„ t i.ns, adopted a«er . 

widen Is .boat » «*'»; 1 * S°° d ,m 

most strict examination, as e * tracti powers . 

among the inferior Agents of . evident to all who read ns 

.. I aim and principal tendency of the 1 leaty t0 suffice for the 

This essential aim _ p What is therein expressly stipulate f t l{ in the sequel. 

different Articles with attort ^ ^ uncer(ai , lty wHch might present . ^ ^ 

removal, by common conw< > . . ^ave considered it necessary c ; ea ,.; 0l ,. 

However, as the British &**?**£ t £- r part, are sensible of the taw*— of leaung 
further details, the undersigned, who, 
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On the ist of May 1791, a Treaty (No. CXL) was concluded by 
Captain Light, which provided for the mutual surrender of runaway slaves, 
debtors, forgers, and murderers; for the necessary supply of provisions (duty 
free) from the mainland to the residents in the island and shipping in the 
harbour; and for the annual payment to the King of Kedah, styled His 
. lghness Jang de Per 1 uan, of the sum of six thousand Spanish dollars; it 

also bound the King not to allow Europeans of other nations to settle in his 
country. 


nothing doubtful in so important a matter, have no difficulty in following them through these 

details, and in supplying, by a concise display of their view of the subject, the answer which 
IS due from them to the aforesaid Note of their Excellencies. 

The 7th Article contains an exception to the general principle of liberty of commerce. 
The necessity of that exception, already admitted by England in the conferences of 1820, rests 
upon the existence of the system whirl, respects the exclusive trade in spice. Should the 
determinations of the Government of the Netherlands lead to the abandonment of that system, 
the rights of free trade will be immediately restored, and the whole of that Archipelago, which 
has been very justly described as comprised between Celebes, Timor, and New Guinea will be 
open to all lawful speculations on the footing to be established by local Ordinances and so 
far as particularly concerns the Subjects Of His Britan.,iok Majesty, in conformity ’ with’the 
grounds sanctioned by the Treaty for all the Asiatic Possessions of the two Contracting 


On the other hand, so long as the exception in question remains in force, the Ships which 
traverse the Moluccas mast refrain from touching at any ports, but those whereof the descrip¬ 
tion has been offic.aliy communicated to the Maritime Powers some years back; except in 

^ SU ' era " 0US ‘° add ' that the >' will find in all places, where the 
Flag of the Netherlands may be flying, those good offices and succours which arc due to 
sutiering humanity. 


If the Government of Great Britain conceives it to be a rcul advantage, that by disengag¬ 
ing itself, according to the principle sanctioned by the Treaty which is about to be signed, from 
the connect,ons which were formed by its Agents four or five years ago, in the Kingdom of 
Acheen, it secures, by some new clause, the hospitable reception of British Vessels and Sub¬ 
jects in the ports Of that Kingdom ; the Undersigned hesitate not to declare, that 011 their 
pirt they do not se e any difficulty in it, and c nceive that they may assert at the same time 
that their Government will apply itself, without delfiy. to regulate its relations with Acheen , in 
such a manner that that State, without losing anything of its independence, may offer both to 
the sailor and the merchant that constant security which can only be established by the 
moderate exercise of European influence. 


In support of the information containe 1 in the last Note of the British Plenipotentiaries 01; 
the subject of Bcncoolen. Their Excellencies have- communicated to the Undersigned the two 
Conventions respectively signed on the 23rd of May and the 4th of July 1S18, bv the Lieutenant- 
Governor of that establishment, on the one side, and by the Chiefs of some neighbouring tribes 
on the other. They have likewise communi aled a Despatch of the Goverhor-General in 
Council, dated Fori William, the 9th of May 1823, and according to which the British Govern¬ 
ment has abolished at Fort Marlborough the monopoly of Pepper ; encouraged the cultivation 
<?f Rice; and placed On a firm and uniform footing the relations of the different cla.-sesof 
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On the 6th June 1800, Sir George Leith, who had succeeded to the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Prince.of Wales’ Island, entered into further 
negotiations with the ruler of Kedah, and another Treaty (No. CXLI) was 
concluded for the cession of a considerable district, now called Province Wel¬ 
lesley, on the mainland. This Treaty was not confirmed till November 1802. 

Both these treaties appear to have been negotiated under the impression 
that the ruler of Kedah was an independent Chief, whereas he was tributary 
to Siam. 

In 1820 the Raja of Kedah having given umbrage to the Court at 
Bangkok, by delaying, to forward the usual tribute of gold and silver flowers, 

Natives, as well among themselves, as with their Chiefs. But inasmuch as the Undersigned are 
not wrong in supposing that the subject of these arrangements has been the security of the agri¬ 
cultural prosoerity of the Colony, and the removal of the vexations which often result from the 
immediate contact of the Native ponulation with the subordinate authorities of a Foreign Govern¬ 
ment, they experience great satisfaction in saying, that, far from having cause to dread retroac¬ 
tive measures, the individuals interested in the existing order of things may on the contrary, 

cherish the hope that the new Government will respect their acquired rights, and their welfare ; 
and what the Undersigned are above all things desirous to guarantee, that it will cause the 
Articles of the abovementioned Conventions to be observed, on the faith of which the lnhabi- 
tants of Passummah ulu Manna, and the other Colonists in the interior, have recognised the 
authority, or accepted the protection of the British East India Company ; saving, however, the 
power of substituting, with the full consent of the parties interested, other analogous conditions, 
if circumstances should render a change necessary. 

With respect to the equitable and benign intentions of the British Government towards the 
Inhabitants of Malacca and the other Dutch establishments ceded by the Treaty, the Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries of His Majesty the King of the Netherlands accept the assurance thereof with 
unlimited confidence; and the same sentiment prevents them from insisting that the orders and 
instructions which shall be addressed to the English authorities in India, relative to the 
surrender of Fort Marlborough, and its dependencies, should be conceived in such clear, precise 
and positive terms, that no cause of uncertainty, or any pretext for delay, may be discovered 
in then —Being persuaded that the British Plenipotentiaries, after having accomplished their 
labours with so much moderation and equity, will take care that the result of their common 
exertions be not compromised by any regard to subordinate interests and secondary consider¬ 
ations. This result the British Plenipotentiaries themselves have described in their last Note, 
and it only remains for the Undersigned to congratulate themselves on having contributed 
thereto, and to unite their wishes with those of Their Excellencies, that their reactive Agents 
in their Asiatic possessions may ever show themselves sensibl \ of the duties, which two Friendly 
Nations, animated with truly libera! views, have to fulfil, both with reference to each other, and 
- also towards the Natives whom the course of events of Treaties have placed under their 
influence. 

The Undersigned avail themselves of this opportunity of renewing to Their. Excellencies 
the British Plenipotentiaries, the assurance of their most distinguished consideration, 


London, 

?fth March 1824 • 


j 


(Sd.) H. Fagel. 

„ A. R. Fajlck. 
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and by non-compliance with other customary observances and marks of 
vassalage, that Court determined upon depriving him of his delegated gov¬ 
ernment, and in November 1821 the Raja of Ligor, another feudatory of 
Siam, advanced into Kedah at the head of a formidable army, and expelled 
the Raja, who found refuge in Penang, on the express condition that neither 
he nor any of his followers should during their stay in that island, carry on 
any political correspondence without the approval of the British Government* 
This condition he violated, and as the mediation of Government with a view 
to his restoration proved unsuccessful, it w r as stipulated under the treaty of 
Bangkok* that he should leave Penang. In accordance with the provisions 
of the above engagement, the ex-Raja was compelled to take up his resi¬ 
dence at Malacca, a suitable pension having been assigned for his maintenance 
by the British Government. 

The ex-Raja made several unsuccessful attempts to recover his country 
from the Ligor Chief. At length in 1842, his eldest son proceeded to Bang¬ 
kok and made submission to Siam on behalf of his father, and through the 
intercession of the Governor of the Straits Settlements the ex-Raja was put 
in charge of central Kedah, one of the three Governorships into which 
Kedah had been divided. The 13th article of the treaty of Bangkok was 
therefore modified. In 1843 the Raja of Kedah forcibly seized the Krean 
district in Perak, the ruler of which country appealed to the Governor of the 
Straits Settlement for redress. Owing to the remonstrances of the Governor, 
the Raja eventually withdrew his followers from the district, but his annual 
allowance was suspended for a year as a punishment for his contumacy in 
the first instance. 

On the Raja's death, his eldest son, Tuanku Abdoolla, was appointed 
by the Court at Bangkok to succeed him ; he was similarly succeeded by his 
brother, Tuanku Daie, who died on the 8th May 1854; his son, Tuanku 
Ahmad, at once assuming the reins of government. 

Perak .—The State of Perak was originally a dependency of Malacca, 
and about the middle of the sixteenth century, the Bandahara of Johor was 
raised to the dignity of the Sultan of Perak, under the name of Muzaffar, 
Shah. His son, Mansur Shah, became King of Achin about 1567, and 
Perak was thenceforth tributary to him and his successors, who received the 
customary token of vassalage, the Bungah Mas (golden fiow r er). On the* 
decline of the power of Achin, Perak became independent and fell under the 

* In thirTreaty the Government of the British over Penang and Province Wellesley was 
acknowledged by the Siamese* 
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influence of the Dutch. In 1795 an expedition from Penang compelled the 
Dutch garrison of the small fort at Perak to surrender. This led to an 
increase of British trade with the country, the whole of the produce of the 
tin mines being brought to Penang. The then reigning Sultan, Muhammad 
Taj-ud-din, died in 1801, and was succeeded by his son, Sultan Mansur 

Shah. 

In t8i8 a Treaty (No. CXLII) was concluded by the Governor of 
Prince of Wales’ Island with the Raja of Perak, Sultan Abdulla, under the 
provisions of which the right of free trade with Perak was secured to British 

. subjects. 

In 1825 differences having arisen between the rulers of Perak and 
Selangor Mr Anderson was deputed to adjust matters. 1 his led to the 
negotiation of the Treaty (No. CXLIII), dated the 6th September 1825, 
by which the boundary between the two States is determined; the Raja of 
Perak also thereby engaged not to interfere in the government of Selangor, 
and to permit all foreign traders to carry on their trade without any 
interruption. 

Under the provisions of article 14 of the treaty of Bangkok, the inde¬ 
pendence of Perak is secured, though the Raja is permitted, should he so 
desire to maintain a friendly communication with Siam, and even to send 
the gold and silver flowers as formerly. This article also contains a 
guarantee on the part of the British Government to protect Perak from any 
attack by a force from Selangor. In September of the above year intimation 
havino been received by the Governor of Prince of Wales’ Island, that the 
Raja of Ligor had introduced a body of troops into Perak and deprived the 
R' a of Perak of all power, a small force was at once despatched to insist 
up^n the strict fulfilment of the terms of the treaty. The Siamese evacuated 
the position they had taken up on the bank of the river, and the indepen¬ 
dence of Perak has ever since been fully recognised. • 

Under a Treaty (No. CXLIV) dated the 18th October 1826, the Raja of 
p e rak on the plea of ins inability to suppress the piracy then prevalent along 
lis coast, ceded to the British the Dinding island, the is ands of I ungkor, 
and all other islands previously appertaining to Perak; and by a second 
Treaty (No. CXLV), concluded on the same date, he engaged to hold no 
intercourse with the King of Siam, or any of his Chiefs, or with the Raja of 
Selangor; not to present the Bungah Mas or any other species of tribute, nor 
to receive any ambassadors, and in case of any interference with Ins country 
on the part of foreign Chiefs, to rely entirely on the aid and protection of 
the British Government: this aid and protection being guaranteed to him, 
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provided he faithfully fulfilled all his engagements. On the 25th October a 
supplementary Treaty (No. CXLVI) was signed, which provides for the better 
management of the country ; the suppression of piracy; and the protection of 
trade. 

Although the Raja is the only Chief recognised by the British as having 
power in Perak, it would appear that this power is shared with the following 
great officers of his Court:—Raja Muda, Bandahara, Orang Kaya Besar, and 
Tumongong, whose seals are attached to the different treaties. The first 
mentioned is the heir-apparent to the State, an elective, and not hereditary, 
post, though the choice is limited to members of the ruling family. 

Selangor .—In 1786 the independent Raja of Selangor was obliged to 
acknowledge himself a vassal of the Dutch, who were then in possession of 
Malacca. When the Dutch came again into possession of Malacca in 1818, 
they wished to re-enter on their former relations with Selangor, but the Raja 
refused owing to his strong partiality for the British, with whom he had 
formed a commercial Treaty (No. CXLVII). 

In 1825, when Mr. Anderson was deputed to settle the dispute between 
Selangor and Perak, a Treaty (No. CXLVIII) was concluded with the Raja, 
under the provisions of which the former agreement was confirmed, whilst 
the boundary between Selangor and Perak having been determined, the Raja 
of Selangor agreed never to interfere in the government of the latter country, 
or to cross the frontier with an armed force; he also undertook to prevent 
pirates from resorting to his coast, as well as to surrender all offenders, such 
as pirates, robbers, murderers, and others, who might escape from the British 
territories and seek shelter in his country—these latter conditions being 
reciprocal. By the 14th article of the treaty of the 20th June 1826 with 
Siam, the safety of Selangor from any attack on the part of a Siamese force 
is guaranteed, and this State, equally with Perak, may therefore be considered 
under British protection. 

Although still nominally under one Chief, Selangor is at present divided 
into five almost independent States, viz,, Lukut, Lungat, Kallang, Selangor, 
and Berman. Of these the principal is Lukut, by the Raja of which country 
Cape Rachado has, with the sanction of the Sultan of Selangor, been made 
over to the British Government for the erection of a lighthouse. 

Confederate States of Sungei Ujong , Rembau , Johol, and Sri 
Menanti. — These States were originally dependencies of Johor. About 
1773 they renounced their allegiance to that sovereign, and elected a Chief, 
Vo*,. II 21 
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under the title of Jang de Per Tuang Besar, to preside over the council of 
the four Punghulus; each Punghulu having, however, independent jurisdic¬ 
tion in his own State. Hence all real power remains in their hands, that 
possessed by the Jang de Per Tuan being only nominal. Subsequently, in 
1796, another Chief was appointed a member of the Council, under the title 
of Jang de Per Tuan Muda. 

In 1814 an appeal was made by the then Jangde Per Tuan Muda to the 
British Resident at Malacca, for assistance against the four Punghulus, with 
. whom he was at variance. This w r as, however, refused. 

On the 30th November 1831, Raja Ali being then Jang de Per Tuan 
Besar, and his son-in-law, Sharif Saiyid Saban, Jang de Per Tuan Muda, a 
Treaty (No. CXLIX) was concluded between the British Government and the 
Confederate States. This treaty provides, under special conditions, for the 
mutual surrender of criminals, and the settlement of disputes that may arise 
between the contracting governments or any of their dependent States, as 
well as for the protection of trade and the suppression of piracy. A similar 
Treaty (No. CL) was negotiated with Rembau, as a separate State, on the 
28th January 1832. 

The position of Malacca, where it is conterminous with the boundaries 
of Rembau and J0I10I, was defined in separate agreements made with the 
rulers of these States, dated respectively the 9th January and the 15th June 
1833 (Nos. CLI and CLII). 

Although the rulers of the different States still occasionally meet for 
the discussion of any matter affecting their common interests, for some time 
past the confederacy may be said to have ceased to exist, and the Jang 
de Per Tuan, who was also the Punghulu of Sri Menanti, exercised but little 
influence over the other Chiefs. His position indeed seems never to have 
been recognised by the British Government, all correspondence with the 
various Chieftains having been conducted without any reference to his 
authority. The foregoing observations may be deemed generally applicable 
to the small States of I^ingie and Gumimchi, the former being a dependency 
of Sungei Ujong, and the latter of Johol. 

Johor .—The political relations of the British with Johor may be said to 
date from 1818, on the 19th of August of which year a treaty (f^o. CLIII) of 
peace and friendship, having for its aim the protection of commerce, was con¬ 
cluded by Major Farquhar with Sultan Abdur Rahman Shah, the youngest son 
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of Sultan Muhammad, who had, however,—consequent on the absence of his 
elder brother, Tuanku Husain, in Pahang, whither he had proceeded to 
celebrate his marriage with the daughter of the Bandahara,—assumed the 

sovereignty, though it is alleged only as a temporary measure, on his father’s 
demise. 

Sultan Abdur Rahman Shah is reported to have subsequently abdicated 
in favor of his brother, who was publicly installed as Sultan by Sir Stamford 
Raffles in 1819. O11 the 6th of February and the 26th June of that year 
Treaties (Nos. CL IV and CLV) were negotiated with the Sultan and the 
Tumongong for the establishment of an English factory at Singapore, and for 
the protection of British commerce throughout the Sultan’s dominions. 

In 1824 it was deemed desirable to obtain the absolute cession of Singa¬ 
pore in full sovereignty, and with this view a fresh Treaty (No. CLVI) 
was entered into with the Sultan and Tumongong, under the provisions of 
which the island of Singapore, with the seas, straits and islets, within ten * 
geographical miles from its coasts, became a British settlement, whilst due 
arrangements were effected for the suppression of piracy and the furtherance 
of British commercial interests in Johor. 

The Sultan and Tumongong and their successors have, up to the present 
date, continued to reside at Singapore. Owing, however, to the differences 
between them arising out of their respective claims to the revenue derived 
from the sovereignty of Johor on the mainland, it was considered by the 
Local Government advisable that this sovereignty should be vested in the 
hands of one Chief, who should exercise undivided authority over the whole 
country, and the Tumongong having been selected for the purpose, with the 
consent of the Governor-General in Council, on the 10th March 1855, a Treaty 
(No. CLVII) was arranged between His Highness and the Sultan, under 
the terms of which the latter, in consideration of the payment of a certain 
sum and a monthly pension, ceded to the former absolute sovereignty over 
Johor, merely retaining authority over the district of Segamat or Moar, a 
small tract between Johor and the British settlement of Malacca, which has 
never formed a part of the former, having always been governed by a distinct 
Chief, bearing, however, the title of Tumongong, and acknowledging alle¬ 
giance to the Sultan. Under the provisions of the above treaty, in the event 
of the Sultan’s being desirous of relinquishing the sovereignty of Moar, it 

* In November 1861 it was ruled that the right of the British Government over the waters 
within 10 miles of Singapore must be limited to a distance of 3 miles from any coast either of 
mainland or island, within a circle of io miles of which Singapore is the centre. 

VOL If 2 12 
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is in the first instance to be offered for the acceptance of the British Govern- 
ment. 

The position of the Tumongong, with reference to the lands left him in 
Singapore under the 6th and 7th articles of the treaty of 1824 was very 
unsatisfactory. By a Treaty (No. CLVIII) concluded on the 19th December 
1862 these articles were abrogated so far as they relate to any claims or rights 
between the British Government and the Tumongong, his heirs and successors. 

The St . tes'of Jellabu Ulu Pahang (including Sutting and Jumpol) and 
Jillye also firmed a portion of the original confederacy of the Malayan 
Peninsula owing allegiance to the Sultan of Johor. This allegiance seems 
never to have been formally renounced by their Punghulus, as they continued 
to acknowledge the Sultan’s authority' after the seccession of Sungei Ujong, 
Rembau, Johol, and Sri Menanti. Hence, as no separate treaties have ever 
been negotiated with these Chiefs, the political relations of the British with 
them could only be regulated with reference to any rights acquired by virtue 
of the various treaties concluded with the Sultan of Johor, to whom they 
still apparently consider themselves nominally feudatories, although he has 
long since ceased to exercise any control over their actions. 

Pahang .—The State of Pahang was originally a dependency of Johor 
and governed by a hereditary officer of that Court, styled the Bandahara. 
But for some years past the Bandahara has completely thrown off his alle¬ 
giance to Johor, and asserted his independence. 

Pahang may, to a certain extent, be considered as under the protection 
of the British Government, as, notwithstanding the non-existence of any treaty 
obligations, on all occasions of necessity, either owing to internal dissension 
or external attack, the advice and support of the Governor ot the Straits 
Settlements have always been sought by the Bandahara, and to the assistance 
thus obtained his present independent position may be mainly attributed. 

In 1862 the Tumongong of Johor, with the sanction of the British 
Government, entered into a Treaty (No. C'LIX) of mutual defence and pro¬ 
tection with the Bandahara of Pahang, under the 6th article of which ah 
disputes between them are to be referred to the arbitration of the British 
Government, without whose knowledge and consent neither party is to 

maintain correspondence with any foreign power. 

With effect from the 1st April 1867 the Straits Settlements ceased to 
form part of India, and became one of the Colonial possessions of the Crown. 
Since that date the conduct of relations with the States m the Malay 
Peninsula has jested with the Colonial Office. 
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No. CXXXVIII. 


Treaty entered into in 1801, by the British Resident at 
Malacca, Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, with the Pan- 
ghulu of Naning,—1801. 


rn,i„ r ! icles if d conditions dictated by Lieutenant-Colonel Aldwell Taylor, 
.1 r ' r au Commandant of Malacca, for and in behalf of the Honourable 
the Governor of Fort St. George, with Rajah Mera, Captain Panghulu, etc., 
I 'T '? Sycd ; and Lela Uluh Baling and Monland Hakim, called the 
1 Kec H called Musih; and Menobenjonkaya, called Konchil; 

and Maharajah Ankaia, called Sumuna; and Mulahna Garan, Ministers and 
Chiets ot Naning, and the circumjacent villages, who have solemnly accepted 
and sworn to the following Articles 


Article i . 

Ihe said Captain, or Panghulu, Ministers, and Chiefs, promise and swear 
m the name and in behalf of the whole community of Naning, to be faithful 
and submissive to. the above-mentioned the Honourable the Governor in 
Council of Fort Saint George, likewise the Governor and Commandant of this 
own and hortiess, and all Commandants that are, or may hereafter be, 
appointed under them, and, moreover, will do their utmost to conduct them* 
selves in all cases with obedience to. the British Authority, as is required of 
all dutiful subjects, without conjointly or severally attempting any hostile 
measure against the said Governor, either directly or indirectly, and the 
following Articles shall be solemnly and strictly observed, and all other 
contracts and covenants that have been previously passed with another nation 
to the prejudice of the British be annulled. 

Article 2. 

In case any persons at Naning, children of the Menankabans, and Malays, 
shall violate the contents of this Contract, or shall be disobedient to the 
Governor or his Officers, the Panghulu and Chiefs shall, at the demand of the 
Governor, deliver them up to be punished as they deserve. 

M 

Article 3. ' 

Ihe Panghulu, Chiefs, and inhabitants of Naning, Menankabans, as well 
as Malays, are bound to deliver one-tenth of the produce of their rice and all 
iruits to the East India Company; but in consideration of their indigent 
circumstances, the said Company has resolved that the Panghulu shall come 
in person, every year, or cause one of his Chiefs to come to Malacca, in order 
to pay their homage to the Company, and, as a token of their.submission, 
they shall present to the Company from the first fruits of the crop one-half 
coyan of paddy (400 gantangs). 







The inhabitants of Naning, when quitting the country, in order to 
proceed to Malacca, shall produce to the Shah Bunder a written permission 
from the Panghulu, signed and sealed with his seal; and likewise all persons 
who may wish to proceed from Malacca to Naning, are directed to produce 
to the authority there similar documents, signed (by order of the Government) 
by the Shah Bunder, otherwise both parties shall be obliged to send such 
persons back ; but when provided with the required Certificates, they will be 
permitted to reside at Naning and adjacent villages, and to seek the means 
of livelihood by agricultural pursuits, in planting betel, etc., provided they 
adhere and conform to the customs and usages of the place in the same 
manner as the other inhabitants. 


Article 5. 

The Panghulu and Chiefs promise, that all the tin brought from Srirnen- 
anti, Sungei-Ujong, Rambow, and other places in these districts to Naning, 
shall be immediately sent and delivered to the Company, for which they 
shall receive 44 Rix Dollars in cash, for every bhar of 300 catties, payable in 
Surat Rupees. 

Article 6. 

They also promise to deliver the pepper of Naning and the adjacent 
districts, when any greater quantity is to be had, to the Company, at the 
price of 12 Rix Dollars per bhar. 

Article 7. 

The Panghulu, Chiefs, and the people of Naning shall have no authority 
to negotiate or traffic with any inland nation, but shall bring their goods 
down the river of Malacca, 'making use, under no pretext whatever, of any 
other passage of conveyance, nor holding any communication with any such 
inland nation, in the River Panagie, on pain of forfeiting their lives and 
property. 

Article 8. 

The Panghulu and Chiefs promise, in the name of the said Community 
of Naning, that whenever the Chief Rulers happen to resign the Government, 
or any misfortune befall them, they shall, in such case, propose one of the 
nearest and most qualified of his family, to the Governor of Malacca, for his 
successor; but it is not to be expected that such a proposal, must always 
meet the Governor’s approbation; on the contrary it is optional with him 
whom he thinks proper to appoint. 

Article 9. 

Any slaves belonging either to the Honourable Company, or the inhabit¬ 
ants of Malacca, that may take shelter in Naning, or the circumjacent 
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v,‘ages „ places, the Pang',„1 U , Chiefs, and inhabitants (none excepted! 

S 2 > t0 ap P rel,ewl and immediately send to Tom «c{ 

0 P RrDl a L‘and a r t may be deliTCred ,‘° *'“* masted, and a demand of 
10 K,x Dollars, and not more, as a reward, shall be exacted from the owners. 


Article 10. 

lhal ?“* be enticcd “"'V ,rom Nantog to 
ri n i ft 1 Jer t0 embrace the Christian faith, the proprietor of 

of the sliv? accord hi o'to It COmpen ^ ation > on e-half the amount of the price 

Government shaUappoint. ^ «'<* "«■«>= 

Article ii. 

But any person who sells any Christian slaves or freemen of Malacca to 

* “ U rV„r n 7 hea : ,e - n - eilhcr " i,h tWr own consent, orseduced^orcarded 
Christiari 7 b 7 i rot11 hhei t* masters, more especially those who induce such 
Christian slaves or freemen to be circumcised, or use violence to persuade 
them to become Mahomedans, shall forfeit their lives and property. 1 

Article 12. 

th.p^r ^ontents of the said Articles may be inviolably observed 

tude P tb g a h t i anC C r fS pr ,T IS f aiU swear ’ in the name of whole multi- 
Gov ’mo, ill they i W1 lmmed , iate, y res tore and deliver to the Honourable the 
Governor all such runaway slaves that are in Naning or other places 


Article 13. 

the name^of the Co anghula t and C ^ iefs L promise and swear on the Koran, in 
observe and ™i£ T 7 , Nan ’ n S’ they will in every respect solemnly 
selves to^ deliver 1 the f ordersset fort f h in these Articles, and do bind them- 
Cnrunam •1 4 P .f l tra " s pssors of the said orders to the said East India 
Company, in order that punishment may be inflicted on such persons. 

For the due fulfilment of what has been herein promised and aereed I 
have hereunto set my usual signature. *’ 


Done and sworn in the Town and Fortress of Malacca, 16th of July 1801. 

(Sd.) A. Taylor. 

Sworn to by the Panghulu and Chiefs of Naning. We, Captain or 
I anghulu and Chiefs, promise and swear, as well for ourselves as in the name 
and behalf of the Community of Naning, to be faithful and sincere to the 
Governor in Council of Fort Saint George, the Governor and Commandant of 
Malacca, and all Commanders that are, or may hereafter be, appointed under 
them, and furthermore to be punctual and strict in observing their orders and 
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commands, that have, or may hereafter be issued, and in conducting our¬ 
selves in future, towards the East India Company, in such a manner as is 
required of all dutiful and faithful subjects and vassals. 

Signed by marks by Dholl Syed, Belal Moren, KantjOil, 

Soemobn, and Moulana GOnan. 


No. CXXXIX. 

Agreement with the King of Quedah for the cession of 
Prince of Wales’ Island in 1786. 

Conditions required by the King Replies of the Governor-General and 
of Quedah. Council to the King of Quedah's 

demands. 


Article i. 


That the Honourable Company 
shall be guardian of the seas; and 
whatever enemy may come to attack 
the King, shall be an enemy to the 
Honourable Company, and the ex¬ 
pense shall be borne by the Honour¬ 
able Company. 


This Government will always keep 
an armed vessel stationed to guard the 
Island of Penang, and the coast adja¬ 
cent, belonging to the King of Quedah. 


Article 2. 


All vessels, junks, provvs, small 
and large, coming from either east 
or west, and bound to the port of 
Quedah, shall not be stopped or 
hindered by the Honourable Com¬ 
pany's Agent, but left to their own 
wills, either to buy and sell with 
us, or with the Company at Pulo 
Penang, as they shall think proper. 


All vessels, under every denomina¬ 
tion, bound to the port of Quedah, 
shall not be interrupted by the Honour¬ 
able Company’s Agent, or any person 
acting for the Company, or under their 
authority, but left entirely to their own 
free will, either to trade with the King 
of Quedah, or with the agents or 
subjects of the Honourable Company. 


Article 3. 


The articles opium, tin, and rat- 1 he Governor-General and^ Council, 
tans being part of our revenue, are on the part of the English East India 
prohibited; and Qualia, Mooda, Company, will take care that the King 
Pray, and Krean, places where of Quedah shall not be a sufferer by 
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these articles are produced, being 
so near to Penang, that when the 
Honourable Company’s Resident 
remains there, this prohibition will 
be constantly broke through, there¬ 
fore it should end, and the Gover¬ 
nor-General allow us our profits on 
these articles, viz., 30,000 Spanish 
Hollars, every year. 


an English settlement being formed on 
the Island of Penang. 


Article 4. 


In case the . Honourable Com¬ 
pany’s Agent gives credit to any 
of the King’s relations, ministers, 
officers, or rayats the Agent shall 
make no claim upon the King. 


The Agent of the Honourable Com¬ 
pany, or any person residing on the 
Island of Penang, under the Company’s 
protection, shall not make claims upon 
the King of Quedah for debts incurred 
by the King’s relations, ministers, 
officers, or rayats; but the persons hav¬ 
ing demands upon any of the King’s 
subjects, shall have power to seize the 
persons and property of ihose indebted 
to them, according to the custom and 
usages of that country. 


Article 


Any man in this country, without 
exception, be it our son or brother, 
who shall become an enemy to us, 
shall then become an enemy to the 
Honourable Company; nor shall the 
Honourable Company’s Agent pro¬ 
tect them, without breach of this 
Treaty, which is to remain while 
Sun and Moon endure. 


All persons residing in the country 
belonging to the King of Quedah, who 
shall become his enemies, or commit 
capital offences against the State, shall 
not be protected by the English. 


Article 6. 


It any enemy come to attack us 
by land, and we require assistance 
from the Honourable Company, of 
men, arms, or ammunition, the 
- Honourable Company will supply 
us at our expense. ' 


This Article will be referred for the 
orders of the English East India Com¬ 
pany, together with such parts of the 
King of Quedah’s requests as cannot 
be complied with previous to then- 
consent being obtained. 
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Treaty with the King of Quedah,— 1791. 

In the Hegira of our Prophet, 1205, year Dalakir, on the 16th of Moon 
Saban, on the day Ahat. N 

Whereas, on this date, this writing showeth that the Gover¬ 
nor of Pulo Penang,* vakeel of the English Company, con¬ 
cluded peace and friendship with His Highness, Empetuan of 
Quedah, and all his great officers and rayats of the two countries, 


Seal of Toon- 
koo Sheriff 
Mahomed. 


to live in peace by sea and land, to continue as long as the Sun and Moon 
give light: the Articled of Agreement are:— 


1. 


Article 

The English Company will give to His Highness, Empetuan of Quedah, 
six thousand Spanish Dollars every year, for as long as the English shall 
continue in possession of Pulo Penang. 


Article 2. 


Seal of Toon- 
koo Allong 
Abraham- 


His Highness Empetuan agrees that all kinds of provisions, 
wanted for Pulo Penang, the ships of war, and the Company’s 
ships, may be bought at Quedah, without impediment, or 
being subjet to any Duty. 

Article 3. 

All slaves running from Quedah to Pulo Penang, or from Pulo Penang 
to Quedah, shall be returned to their owners. 

Article 4. 

All persons in debt running from their creditors, from 
Quedah to Pulo Penang, or from Pulo Penang to Quedah, if 
they do not pay their debts, their persons shall be delivered 
over to their creditors. 


Seal of Datoo 
Pongawa 
Tilebone. 




Article 5. 

The Empetuan will not allow Europeans of any other nation to settle in 
any part of this country. 

Article 6. 

The Company shall not receive any persons committing 
high treason or rebellion to Empetuan. 



* Prince of Wales* Island. 
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Article 7. 

All persons committing murder running from Quedah to Pulo Penan? 
or from Polo Penang to Quedah, shall bo apprehended and returned inbondl 

Article 8. 

All persons stealing chops (forgery) to be given up likewise. 

Article 9. 

supply leS 7 o”in l s 0 the E " gliSh *«■ « 

These nine Articles are settled and concluded, and peace is made 

shall be"af one con" t“ g ' IS '' Co ">P a ”r 1 and Pnlo Penang 

This done and completed by Toonkoo Sheriff Mahomed and Toonkoo 
Allong Abraham, and Datoo Pongawa Tilebone, vakeds' on the part of 
mpetuan, and given to the Governor of Pulo Penang, vakeel for the English 

Golf W’ " u S , A f reement > whoever departs from any part herein written 

God will punish and destroy: to him there shall be no health 

Pnnan!! e a Tn 1S i° f Shenff Ma homed and Toonkoo Allong Abraham, and Datoo 
Pongawa Tilebone, are put to this writing, with each person’s handwriting 

1 ranscribed by Hakim Bunder, Poolong Penang. 

Signed, sealed and executed in Fort Cornwallis, on Prince of Wales' 
Island, this ist day of May in the year of our Lord 1791. 

(A true translation.) 

—- _ (Sd.) F. Light. 


No. CXLI. 

Treaty with the King of Quedah, 


,—1802. 


Seal of Yeng 
der Per Tuan 
Rajah Mooda. 


In the year of the Hegira of the Prophet (the peace of the Most High 

- God be upon lnm) 1215, the year Hun, on the twelfth day of 

the Moon Mohurrum, on the day Aaorbare (Wednesday! 
whereas this day, this writing showeth, that Sir George Leith 
Baronet, Lieutenant-Governor of Pulo Penang* on the part of 
the English Company, has agreed on and concluded a Treaty 
of friendship and alliance with His Highness Yeng de Per 



Prince of Walt*’ Island* 
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Seal of 
Cbe Ngan 
Abdoola. 


<SL 


Tuan Raja Mooda of Purlies and Quedah, and all his Office s 
of State and Chiefs of the two countries to continue on sea and 
land as long as the Sun and Moon retain their motion and 
splendour : the Articles of which Treaty are as follows: 

Article i. 

The English Company are to pay annually to His Highness Yeng de 
Per Tuan of Purlies and Quedah, ten thousand Dollars, as long as the 
English shall continue in possession of Pulo Penang, and the country on the 
opposite coast hereafter mentioned. 

Article 2 . 

His Highness Yeng de Per Tuan agrees to give to the English Company 
for ever all the part of the sea-coast that is between Qualla Kurreean and 
the river side of Oualla Mooda, and measuring inland from the sea side sixty 
Orlongs; the whole length abovementioned to be measured by people 
appointed by Yeng de Per Tuan and the Company’s people. The Enghsh 
Company are to protect this coast from all enemies, robbers, and pirates, that 
may attack it by sea, from north to south. 


Article 3. 

His Highness Yeng de Per Tuan agrees, that all kinds of provisions 
wanted for Pulo Penang, the ships of war and the Company s ships, may be 
bought at Purlies and Quedah, without impediment or being subject to any 
Duty or Custom; and all boats going from Pulo Penang to Purlies and 
Quedah, for the purpose of purchasing provisions, are to be furnished with 
proper passports for that purpose, to prevent impositions. 


Article 4. 

All slaves running away from Purlies and Quedah to Pulo I enang, or 
from Pulo Penang to Purlies and Quedah, shall be returned to their owners. 


Article 5. 

All debtors running from their creditors from Purlies and Quedah to 
Pulo Penang, or from Pulo Penang to Purlies and Quedah, if they do not 
pay their debts, their persons shall be delivered up to their creditors. 

Article 6. 

His Highness Yeng de Per Tuan shall not permit Europeans of any 
other nation to settle in any part of his dominions. 
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Article 7. 

The Company are not to receive any such people as may be proved to 
have committed rebellion or high treason against Yeng de Per Tuan. 


Article 8 . 

All persons guilty of murder, running from Purlies and Quedah to Pulo 
1 enang, or from Pulo Penang to Purlies and Quedah, shall be apprehend¬ 
ed and returned in bonds. 

Article 9. 

All persons stealing chops (forgery) to be given up likewise. 

Article 10. 

All those who are, or may become, enemies, to the Company, Yeiig de 
Per 1 uan shall not assist with provisions. 

Article ii. 

All persons belonging to Yeng de Per Tuan, bringing the produce of the 
count-y down the river, are not to be molested or impeded by the Company's 
people. 1 ; 

Article 12. 

Such articles as Yeng de Per Tuan may stand in need of from Pulo 
Pepang are to be procured by the Company’s agents, and the amount to be 
4 deducted from the gratuity. 

Article 13. 

As soon as possible, after the ratification of this Treaty, the arrears of 
gratuity now due, agreeable to the former Treaty and Agreement to His 
Highness Yeng de Per Tuan of Purlies and Quedah, to be paid off. 

Article 14. 

On the ratification of this Treaty, all former Treaties and Agreements 
between the two Governments to be null and void. 

These fourteen Articles being settled and concluded between His High¬ 
ness ^eng de Per Tuan and the English Company, the countries of Purlies 
and Quedah and Pulo Penang shall be as one country; and whoever shall 
■depart or deviate from any part of this Agreement, God will punish and 
destroy him : he shall not Prosper. 

This done and completed, and two Treaties, of the same tenor and date 
interchangeably given between His Highness Yeng de Per Tuan and the 
Governor of Pulo Penang, and sealed with the seals of the State Officers 
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immediately officiating unaer His Highness Yeng de Per Tuan, in order to 
prevent disputes hereafter. 

Written by Hakim Ebrahim Eben (son of Sirree Rajah Mooda), by order 
of His Highness Yeng de Per Tuan, of exalted dignity. 

(A true translation.) 

(Sd.) J. SWAINE, 

M. T. 

Revised from the original by John Anderson, Malay Translator to 
Government 

Approver and confirmed by the Governor-General in Council, November 

1802. _ 


Seal of 
Hakim 
Ebrahim. 


No. CXLII. 

Treaty of Commercial Alliance between the Honourable 
English East India Company and His Majesty the 
Rajah of Perak, settled by Mr. Walter Sewell 
CRACROFT, in virtue of powers delegated to him by the 
Honourable John Alexander Bannerman, Governor 
of Prince of Wales’ Island and its Dependencies. 
Done on the 27th Ramadhan, 1233, answering to the evening 
of the 30th July 1818. 

Article i. 

The peace and friendship now subsisting between the Honourable English 
East India Company and His Majesty the Rajah of Perak, shall be perpetual. 

Article 2. 

The vessels and merchandize belonging to British subjects, or persons 
being under the protection of the Honourable East India Compar y, shall 
always enjoy in the ports and dominions subject to His Majesty the Rajah of 
Perak, all the privileges and advantages which are now, or may at any time 
hereafter be, granted to the subjects of the most favoured nations. 

Article 3. 

The vessels and merchandize belonging to the subjects of His Majesty 
the Rajah of Perak shall always receive similar advantages and privileges with 
those in the preceding Article, as long as they are in the harbour of Fort 
Cornwallis and in all other places dependent on the British Government of 
Prince of Wales’ Island- 
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Tins Engagement is hereby made, and to it is affixed, as a token of its 
\r Tnl n A Y p A ! M the Kin s of Perak, and it is delivered to 
Pulo^Penang derSOn ’ A§Cnt t0 the Honourable Robert Fullerton, Governor of 

This paper, written on the 6th day of September 1825, of the English 

year, ana on the 20th day of Mohurrum, Monday, in the year of the 
Hegira, 1241. J 

(True copy.) 

(Sd.) J. W. SALMOND, 
Resident Councillor , Prince of Wales' Island. 


Chop of Padukn Sri 
Sultan Abdullah, 
King of Perak. 


Chop of Sultan Abdullah 
Shah, King of Perak. 

Chop of the Raja Muda of Perak. 

Chop of the Raja Bindahara of Perak. 

Chop of the Orang Kaya Besar of 
Perak. 


No. CXLIV. 

Engagement of Paduka Sri Sultan Abdulla Ma-Alum 

Shah, son of the deceased Jummal- 
Ma-Aium oollah, and Supreme Ruler 
over the Perak Country, made 
and delivered to CAPTAIN James 
Low, Agent of the Honourable 

Robert Fullerton, Governor 

in Council of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore and 
MALACCA, and which is to be everlasting, as the revolutions and 
endurance of the Sun and Moon,—1826. 

The Sultan, who governs the whole of the Perak Country and its depen- 
„„Y P -;°p jl 0 ?? , Kaya Tumun * dencies, has this day, in the month and year 
T , . ^ spewed, given over and ceded d the 

Honourable the East India Company of England, to be under its government 
henceforward and for ever, the Piilo Dinding and the Islands of Pankgor, 
together with all and every one of the Islands which belonged of old and 
unh tms period to the Kings of Perak, and which have been hitherto included 
within the 1 erak State, because the said Islands afford safe abodes to the 
pirates and robbers, who plunder and molest the traders on the coast and the 
inhabitants of the main land, etc., effectually deprive them of the means of 
■ffgg subsistence, and as the King of Perak has not the power or mecKis 
sTOgty to drive those pirates. For these reasons the King of Perak has %, 
his own free will and pleasure, ceded and given over as aforesaid, the Islandfv 
governed by them, and to be placed under any one of their governments, as * 
they may think fit. To this deed, as tokens of its \ alidity, have this day been 
Vof. IZ 2 „ 
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put the great seal or chop of the ruler of the Perak Country , Pad«ka Sri 
Sultan Abdullah Ma-Alum Shah, together with the chops of the Chief Minis¬ 
ters of His Majesty’s Government. 

This Deed is made and written this sixteenth day of Rubbea-ool-awal 
Wednesday, 1242, or the Eighteenth day of October, in the year 1S26. 

(A true copy.) 

(Sd.) James Low, Captain, 

Political Agent to the Honourable the Governor in Council of 

Ptiticc of Wales 9 Island. 

(Sd.) J. Garling, Resident Councillor . 


No. CXLV. 


The Chop or Seal of the King of 
Perak. 

Chop of the Raja Muda. 

Chop of the Bindahara. 

Chop of the Orang Kaya Besar. 

Chop of theTumungung. 


Engagement entered into betwixt His Majesty Paduka Sri 

Sultan Abdullah Ma-Alum 
Shahibun Murhoom Jummal- 
oollah, Supreme and Right¬ 
ful Ruler over all and every 
part of the PERAK COUNTRY, and 
Captain James Low, Agent to the Honourable Robert 
Fullerton, Governor of Pulo Penang, Singapore and 
Malacca, on behalf of the Honourable the East India 
Company, whereof copies have been interchanged, and which 
is to be everlasting as the Sun and Moon. Moreover, it is a 
token of lasting friendship and alliance to exist betwixt t e 
Honourable the East India Company and the King of 
Perak, and betwixt the King and the Honourable Robert 
Fullerton,— 1826. 

rf Ar . i/intr nf Perak, of his own free will 
Article First. His Majes y ■ c » tQ t j ie stipulations respect- 
and pleasure, hereby engages, that he w points which were 

ing the boundaries of Perak and the settlement 01 otner^p^ ^ ^ 

HotSe Hl a MaP" 

AndeXfSd the aoth day of Mohorrum. 
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Article 4. 

His Majesty of Perak agrees that he will not renew any obsolete and 
interrupted Treaties with other nations, public bodies, or individuals, the 
provisions of which may, in any degree, tend to exclude or obstruct the trade 
of British subjects, who further shall not be burthened with any impositions 
or Duties not levied on the subjects of other States. 

Article 5. 

His Majesty the Rajah of Perak further engages, that he will, upon no 
pretence whatsoever, grant a monopoly of any articles of trade or commodities, 
the produce of his territories, to any person or persons, European, American, 
or natives of any other country, but that he will allow British subjects to 
come and buy all sorts of merchandize, the same as other people. 

Article 6. 

The Honourable East India Company engage, that they will not form 
any Treaties or Engagements which may exclude or obstruct the merchandize 
of the subjects of the Rajah of Perak who come to trade at Penang, nor will 
they grant a monopoly of any sort of merchandize to one description of 
persons only, as is specified in the 5th Article, but will allow the natives of 
Perak to come and buy all sorts of merchandize, the same as other people. 

Article 7. 

His Majesty the Rajah of Perak engages, that if any persons bring 
subjects of the Company from Penang and its dependencies for sale, he will 
not allow of their sale in the country of Perak, and the Honourable Company 
will be bound by a similar Agreement with respect to the subjects of Perak, 
for the laws of England on no account allow of such proceedings in any of 
the countries subject to the British authority. 

Article 8. 

This Treaty, according to the foregoing Articles, is made for the purpose 
of promoting the peace and friendship of the two States, and securing the 
liberty of commerce and navigation between their respective subjects to the 
mutual advantage of both, and of it one draft is retained by His Majesty the 
Rajah of Perak, and one by Mr. Walter Sewell Cracroft, Agent of the 
Honourable the Governor of Penang. To this is affixed the seal of His 
Majesty the Rajah of Perak, to ratify it to the Honourable English East 
India Company, so that no disputes may hereafter arise concerning it, but 
that it may be permanent and last for ever. 

(True copy) 

(Sd.) J. W, Salmond, 

Resident Councillor, Prince oj W ales' Island. 
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No. CXLIII. 

Translation of an Engagement of His Majesty Paduka 
Sri Sultan Abdullah MA-alum Shah, who Is seated 
on the Royal Throne of the Perak Country, given to 
Mr. John Anderson, Agent to the Honourable 
Robert Fullerton, Governor of Pulo Penang, on 
behalf of the Honourable English East India Com¬ 
pany, as a token of a lasting alliance and friendship, which 
can never be changed so long as the Sun and Moon shall 
endure, in order that friendship and union may be prolonged, 
and continue from this day forth for ever,— 1825. 


Article i. 

His Majesty the King of Perak hereby agrees to fix the boundary 
between the States of Perak and Salengore at the River Burnara, and there 
shall be no encroachment on either side ; and His Majesty engages not to 
interfere in the Government of Salengore, nor will he send any armament into 
that country; the subjects of Perak, however, being permitted to proceed, 
thither for commercial purposes, conforming to the established rules and 
customs of other traders there frequenting. 

Article 2. 

With reqnect to the Agreement entered into between His Majesty the 
Kin ^ Salengore afd Mr. jflm Anderson, Agent to (he Honourable Robert 
Fullerton Governor of Pulo Penang, providing for he removal of Rajah 
Hassan from the Perak Country and its dependencies, the King of Perak is 
Spleased with this Agreement, and °JXv Is 

Hassan nor permit him to return to any part of the Perak ternt .y. His 

Majesty the Khig of Perak also engages that he will not grant a monopoly or 

entrust’ the collection of the revenues in future to att| other, in older that 
entrust uic cone h : n t j, e CO untry, and he has hereby hxed 

there may be no further disturbances in tne couhuj, De r behar 

Hie Duty on the tin exported from the Perak Country, at 0 Uolla s P r be,iar > 
me JJiir.) on me i , . j u e thrown open and extend- 

in order that the commerce of the kingdom may be tnrow p 
ed j that population may be increased ; ^at all traders nuay^e e co g d to 
resort to Perak, such as the subjects of the English■ Government, th e^amese, 
Salengore, and others ; and that they may be enabled tocarry on an inter 
course, with ease and satisfaction .and be at liberty 

settlements, and rivers within the State, to trade without an) interruption 

for ever. 
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Monday, in the year of the 1241, all of which deeds are here declared to be 
fixed and unalterable. Moreover, His Majesty now engages that he will not 
hold any communication or intercourse with the Rajah of Siam, or with any of 
his chiefs or vassals, or with the Rajah of Salengore, or any of his chiefs or 
vassals, which may or. can have reference to political subjects, or to the 
administration of his Government and the management of his country of’ 
Perak. His Majesty will not countenance any of his subjects who may con¬ 
nect themselves with, or league, or intrigue with the Siamese King, or with 
any of his chiefs or vassals, or with the Rajah of Salengore, or any of his 
chiefs or vassals, or with any other Siamese or Malayan people, by which the 
country of Perak can in any degree or manner be disturbed, and the Govern¬ 
ment of His Majesty interfered with. 

SECOND.— His Majesty the.King of Perak will not give or present the 
bungamas, or any other species of tribute whatever, to the Rajah or King of 
Siam, or to any of his governors or vassals, nor will he give or present such 
to the Rajah of Salengore, or to any other Siamese or Malayan people hence¬ 
forward and for ever* Moreover, His Majesty will not receive or permit to 
enter into his country of Perak, from the Rajah or King of Siam, or from any 
of his governors or chiefs, any ambassadors or armaments arriving at Perak 
for the purpose of arranging political matters, or interfering in any way in 
the affairs and administration of the country of Perak. In like manner he 
will not receive into his country embassies or armaments sent by the Rajah 
of Salengore, or by any other Siamese or Malayan people ; nor will he receive 
any party from any of the people, Rajahs, or countries here specified into 
his country, should its strength even consist of no more than thirty men, 
nor will he allow the least number to enter his country. But all persons of 
every country will, as heretofore, have free permission to trade unmolested 
to any port in the Perak Country, provided they do not interfere in its 
affairs. Should parties or armaments of the description above stated arrive 
in the Perak Country from any one of the countries, or Rajahs, Governors, 
or Chiefs, or people above specified, or should any of the said Rajahs, Gov¬ 
ernors, or Chiefs league with subjects of the King of Perak, in order to 
disturb his country and interfere in * any way in his Government, then in any 
such case or cases His Majesty will rely, as he now relies, and in all future 
times will rely, on the friendly aid and protection of the Honourable the 
East India Company, and of the Honourable the Governor in Council of Pulo 
Penang, etc., etc., to be manifested in such a manner and by such means 
as may to them seem most expedient. 

Third. —Captain James Low, as Agent for the Honourable the Gover¬ 
nor in Council of Prince of Wales’ Island, engages that if His Majesty the 
King of Perak will faithfully adhere to and perform all and each of the 
stipulations contained in this Engagement as above specified, then His 
Majesty shall receive the assistance of the British in expelling from Iris 
country any Siamese or Malayas as above stated, who, as also above specified, 
may at any time, enter the Perak Country with political views, or for the 
purpose of interfering in any way with the Government of His Majesty. 
But if His Majesty "shall fail to perform all and every Article of this his 
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Engagement, binding on him, then the obligation on the British to protect 
him and to assist him against his enemies will cease, and he will lose the 
confidence and friendship of the Honourable the Governor in Council of Pulo 
Penang, etc., etc., for ever. 

This Engagement, which His Majesty has voluntarily and with great 
satisfaction entered into, has received as mark of its validity the chop or seal 
of His Majesty, and the seal and signature of the Agent, Captain James 
Low, together with the chops of the Ministers of Perak, who are also parties 
in this Engagement with the Agent, and it is delivered to the said Agent to 
remain as an ever-enduring memorial of alliance and friendship betwixt the 
King of Peral and the British. 

This paper , written on the Eighteenth day oj October 1826 , of the 
English yea?, and on the Sixteenth day of Rubbca-ool-awal, Wednesday, 
in the year of the Hegira, 1242. 

Captain James Low. 

(A true copy.) 

(Sd.) James Low, Captain, 

Political Agent. 

(A true copy.) 

(Sd.) J. Garling, 

Resident Councillor. 


Signature of the Agent, 


Seal of the Honour¬ 
able Company. 


No. CXLVI. 

Supplementary Engagements of the Rajah of Perak 
contained in a letter addressed by His Majesty to the 
Agent, Captain James Low,—1826. 

After compliments —He who governs Perak, Paduka Sri Sultan Abdul¬ 
lah Ma-Alum Shah, desires to make 
The chop of His Majesty Paduka Sri k nown t 0 his friend, Captain James Low, 
Sultan Ma-Alum Shah, King of Perak, A t tQ t h e ,Hon’ble Robert Fullerton, 

Governor in Council of Prince of Wales’ Island, Malacca, and Singapore, 
with relation to the subjects on which His Majesty and the Agent have 
already conferred:— 

First .—That His Majesty will come down the river to stay at Kotah- 
loomoot, where he will build a fort of proper strength, and assign a compe¬ 
tent number of soldiers for its protection and his own, in order that all 
enemies and pirates may be kept at a distance, and these men will be well 
armed, and will be maintained by His Majesty as a standing force, to be at 
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all times ready for defence, and to obey his orders ; and for the temporary 
accommodation of any British Officer who may be sent to visit him, His 
Majesty will direct that a small house be built opposite to his own residence. 

Second. His Majesty will keep a prow always ready to convey informa¬ 
tion of importance, to Pulo Penang, and will further, without delay, take 
measures. for opening a communication overland, betwixt the Perak river 
and the Krean river, and thence to Pulo Penang. 

Third. The Luksamanaand the Shp.bunder will be forthwith sent down 
to reside at Quala Bidor, at the spot where Rajah Hussan formerly posted 
himself, and these two persons will, by His Majesty’s orders, erect a fort there, 
and will collect the population and settle the country in that direction, and 
those persons trading at Perak will be encouraged and protected, according 
to ancient custom. 

Fourth .—His Majesty will speedily seize or expel the head officers now 
residing at Koraw, at Laroot, at Trong, at Sinkang, and at Bruwas, who may 
have connected themselves with pirates or robbers, and will give warning to 
the people there, that should they let pirates or robbers remain amongst 
them, and should any English come there from Penang in search of pirates, 
the innocent might in that case suffer with the guilty. 

Fifth .—All traders to all parts of Perak will be cherished by His 
Majesty, and their traffic will not be delayed, but every means will be 
afforded for a speedy settlement of accounts betwixt buyer and seller, and 
His Majesty will coerce any of his subjects, or others, should their conduct 
require harsh measures, to come to a speedy settlement of accounts with 
traders to Perak, and to prevent their distressing such in any way. 

Sixth .—His Majesty the King of Perak will drive out of his country 
any person convicted of having carried off clandestinely, or by force, from 
any British possession, any subject of, or person living under, the British Gov¬ 
ernment, and should any person so carried off be discovered, His Majesty will 
detain that person and give information to the Honourable the Governor of 
Pulo Penang in order that such mischievous practices may be wholly 
prevented. 

Seventh .—When the country has again got settled, His Majesty will 
direct his people to sow abundance of rice, gram, and rear as much poultry 
and as many cattle as possible, in order that his people, and those residing 
under the British Government, may receive mutual advantage. 

Eighth .—His Majesty intends to appoint, and will appoint, a properly 
qualified person to superintend the collection of Duties on exports, such as 
tin and other merchandize. 

Should any trader, a subject of His Majesty, arrive at a British port, and 
not be able to show a port clearance, the same will be forfeited according to 
custom. 

Ninth .-—His Majesty wishes to establish schools in his country, and will 
be happy should his friend, Captain fames Low. assist him by sending a well 
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skilled school master from Pulo Penang, and should His Majesty send any 
child or children to Pulo Penang to be educated in all the requisite branches 
of knowledge, he hopes that such child or children will be favourably received 
and treated. 

All these things His Majesty agrees to with the greatest satisfaction. 

This paper } dated the 23rd day of the month Rubbea-ool-awal , on 
Wednesday , the 23th day of October ) in the year 1826 . 

(A true translation of copy.) 

(Sd.) James Low, Captain , 
Political Agent . 

(True copy.) 

(Sd.) J. GARLING, 

Resident Councillor . 

No. CXLVIL 

Treaty of Commercial Alliance between the Honourable 
English East India Company and His Majesty the 
Rajah of Salengore, settled by Mr. Walter Sewell 
Cracroft, in virtue of powers delegated to him by the 
Honourable John Alexander Bannerman, Gov¬ 
ernor of Prince of Wales’ Island and its dependencies. 
Done on the 20th Shawal 1 333 (answering to the evening of 
the 22nd August 181SI. 

Article l. 

The peace and friendship now subsisting between the Honourable 
English East India Company and His Majesty the Raja of Salengore shall be 
perpetual. 

Article 2. 

The vessels and merchandize belonging to British subjects, or persons 
being under the protection of the Honourable East India Company, shall 
always enjoy in the ports and dominions subject to His Majesty the Rajah of 
Salengore all the privileges and advantages which are now, or may at any 
time hereafter be, granted to the subjects of the most favoured nations, 

Article 3. 

The vessels and merchandize belonging to the subjects of His Majesty 
the Rajah of Salengore shall always receive similar advantages and privileges 
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with those in the preceding Article, as long as they are in the harbour of 
Fort Cornwallis, and in all other places dependent on the British Government 
of Prince of Wales’ Island. 


Article 4. 

. ^* s Majesty of Salengore agrees that he will not renew any obsolete and 

interrupted treaties with other nations, public bodies, or individuals, the pro¬ 
visions of which may, in any degree, tend to exclude or obstruct the trade of 
British subjects, who, further, shall not be burthened with any impositions or 
Duties not levied on the subjects of other States. 

Article 5. 

His Majesty the Rajah of Salengore further engages that he will, upon 
no pretence whatsoever, grant a monopoly of any articles of trade or commo¬ 
dities, the produce of his territories, to any person or persons, European, 
American, or natives of any other country, but that he will allow British 
subjects to come and buy all sorts of merchandize the same as other people. 

Article 6 . 

The Honourable East India Company engage that they will not form 
any Treaties or Engagements which may exclude or obstruct the merchandize 
of the subjects of the Rajah of Salengore, who come to trade at Penang, nor 
will they grant a monopoly of any sort of merchandize to one description of 
persons only, as is specified in the 5th Article,, but will allow the natives of 
Salengore to come and buy all sorts of merchandize the same as other people. 


Article 7. 

His Majesty the Rajah of Salengore engages that, if any person bring 
subjects of the Company of Penang and its dependencies for sale, he will not 
allow of their sale in the Country of Salengore, and the Honourable Com¬ 
pany will be bound by a similar Agreement with respect to the subjects of 
Salengore, for the laws of England on no account allow of such proceedings 
in any of the countries subject to the British authority. 

Article 8. 

This Treaty, according to the foregoing Articles, is made for the pur¬ 
pose of promoting the peace and friendship of the two States, and securing 
the liberty of commerce and navigation between their respective subjects 
to the mutual advantage of both, and of it one draft is retained by His 
Majesty the Rajah of Salengore, and one by Mr. Walter Sewell Cracroft, 
Agent of the Honourable the Governor of Penang. To this ;s affixed the seal 
oiMHis Majesty the Rajah of Salengore to ratify it to ihe Honourable 
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English East IndiaCompany, so that no disputes may hereafter arise concern¬ 
ing it, but that it may be permanent and last for ever. 

(A true copy.) 

(Sd.) J. W. SALMOND, 

Resident Councillor, Prince of Wales' Island. 


No. CXLVIII. 

An Agreement of Peace and Friendship between the Hon’ble 
East India Company and Sri Sultan Ibrahim Shah, 
King of Salengore, settled by Mr. John Anderson, in 
virtue of powers delegated to him by the Hon’ble Robert 
Fullerton, Governor of Pulo Penang and its dependen¬ 
cies. Done at the Fort of Salengore, on the 5th day of 
Mohurrum in the year of the Hijirat 1241, or 20th day of 
August, A.D. 1825. 

Article i. 

Whereas the relations of peace and friendship have subsisted for a 
length of time between the Hon’ble East India Company and His Majesty 
the King of Salengore, and were confirmed by a Treaty of commercial alli¬ 
ance, consisting of eight Articles, concluded by Mr. Walter Sewell Cracroft, 
on the 20th day of the month Shawal, in the year of the Hijirat 1233, or the 
23rd day of August, A. D. 1818, for the purpose of facilitating the commer¬ 
cial intercourse between the two States, it is now agreed between His Majesty 
the King of Salengore and Mr. John Anderson, as Agent to the Hon’ble 
Robert Fullerton, Governor of Pulo Penang, to confirm the said Treaty, 
which will remain unchanged for ever. 

Article 2 . 

His Majesty of Salengore engages with the Hon’ble Robert Fullerton, 
Governor of Pulo Penang, that from the date of this engagement, and for the 
time to come, the established boundary between the States of Perak and 
Salengore shall be the river Burnam, and no armament by land or sea from 
Salengore shall enter any part of the Perak territory or its dependencies, nor 
shall His Majesty of Salengore interfere, in the Government of the Perak 
country, for it is hereby restored to the King of Perak, provided, however, 
that prows from Salengore shall be at liberty to proceed to Perak for the 
purpose of commerce, conforming to the rules and customs ot other traders 
resorting thither. 

Article 3. 

His Majesty of Salengore engages to direct the immediate removal 
from the Perak territory of Rajah Hassan, who is now established at 
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3?SK,;SL° fthePerak C0U " try > and a >*° that Rajah LS 

thfryots P of the Kinlw p'T 2 , aWay any P eo P le from that country, or 
} tS 0t the j£“»g of Perak, who are unwilling to accompany him. 

Article 4. 

any part of'hif ?[ ^ cngore ei j ga S es not to permit any pirates to resort to 
. ^ P. t ot ,u s territory, and the Governor of Pulo Penang will be bound 
by a similar engagement on his part. § 

Article 5. 

anv nff^£ ng ° f ? aleng0 - e en § a g es to seize and return to Pulo Penang 

escanoToS SUC1 “ , p .‘ rates ’ robbers > murderers, and others who may 
escape to Sa engore, and if any persons of the description above mentioned 

"miWAgfelS 6 l ° Pa ‘° Pen “ E ' the G ° Ver “‘ r " Ul be ^ £1 

Article 6 . 

Honourable F^f m i en r iS behvee . n , His Majesty of Salengore and the 

tween both I f ia ti COmpany ’ Wlt f h mutual consent and good-will be- 
ween both parties, for the purpose of prolonging the peace and friendly 

be ‘, wem ll r '»» » ■“halt continue S io„g i X 

otherby the Honourable E&InX Company. K ' ng Salc ”« ore ’ an<l the 
The end. 


Seal of United 

- 

-- 

East India Com- 
pany. 

Prince ofWales' 


Chop of 
Sultan Ibrahim 


Shah, King of 
Salengore. 

Island. 



(Sd.) John Anderson, 
Political Agent. 


The 26th August I82 5. 


(A true copy.) 

(Sd.) John Anderson. 

Political Agent, 

(True copy.) 

(Sd.) J. W. Salmond, 

Resident Councillor, Prince of Wales' Island 
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No. CXLIX. 

Treaty of perpetual Friendship and Alliance between the 
Supreme Government of British India and Rajah Ali, 
the Panghulu, and Ampat SukuS, governing the countries 
of Rumbovve and its Dependencies,— 1831. 

1. On' the part of the British Government, Robert Ibbetson, Esq., 
Resident oi Singapore, Prince of Wales’ Island, Malacca, and its depend¬ 
encies ; and, on the part of Rumbowe and its dependencies, the said Rajah 
Ali, the Panghulu, and Ampat Sukus. 

2. In token of the good-will and disposition of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment of British India, as well as indisposition to grasp at the possession of 
more territory than can fairly be claimed from long established custom and 
usage, beyond the possibility of misapprehension, they nereby waive all claim 
that might be urged to the obedience of the Rumbownese, as subjects of the 
British Government, founded on former treaties between them and the 
Dutch Government, and are pleased, from this date, to cancel such interpre¬ 
tation, and to treat with the authorities of Rumbowe and its dependencies 
as an independent State. 

Article i. 

The Surpreme Government of British India hereby acknowledge 
Rajah Ali, the Panghulu, and Ampat Sukus, as the Chiefs of Rumbowe 
and its dependencies. 

Article 2. 

The English and Rumbownese engage in freindship with mutual truth, 
sincerity and candour. The Rumbownese must not meditate or commit evil 
against the English in any manner. The English must not meditate or 
commit evil against the Rumbownese in any manner. The Rumbownese 
must not molest, attack, disturb, or seize any place, territory, or boundary 
belonging to the English, in any country belonging to the English. I he 
English must not molest, attack, disturb, seize, or take any place, territory 
or boundary, subject to the Rumbownese. The Rumbownese shall settle 
every matter within the Rumbownese boundaries according to tieu own 
will and customs. 

Article 3. 

Should any place or country subject to the English do anything that 
mav offend the Rumbownese, the Rumbownese shall not go and injure such 
place or country, but first report the matter to the English, who sha 1 
examine into it with truth and sincerity, and if the fault he with the 
English, the English shall punish according to the fault. Should any place 
or country subject to the Rumbownese do anything that may ortend the 
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re^rfthe'matter'to the'k" 0 ^ 0 an ^ !n ^? re suc ^ P^ aee or country, but first 

and sincerity, and it the faX ur3, W H 0W R‘ ‘i”"'™ i,,l ° il ™ < r » ll > 
shall punist according t“ the tau t Sho, Si lmboW " ese ' ‘ he Rumbownese 

country, that is near nnFnrrroif ta a ‘ ,odd an >’ Rumbownese place or 
fleet of boats if the Chi^f Yu country, collect at any time an army or 
the Chief of* the r 1 , ' Enghsh en( l uire the object of such force, 

English place or couSr, .°'? ?Se C0U " tr y must (Ieclare it. Should an.; 
time an army or a fleet of ' S -f e ^ a Rumbownese country, collect at any 
enquire the obiect of «>, 1 1 ! ie Chief °1 the Rumbownese country 

declare it J Ch ,0rce > the Chief of «» English country must 

Article 4. 

mutual birders 13 !^ 0 ^"ifnSish^e R , U 7 bownes « aad Ell g lis h, lying near their 

has not been a^certaTnfd tVl • f YV f an 7 b °nndary that 

letter with «nmo * le Ehief on the side of the English must send a 

Chief who shall deW' 1 l 3eo Plo, to go and enquire from the Rumbownese 

^ “ d P“P te to §° " ith ‘he men 

daries g so S thattW g h i ChiefaDd - P ° mt 0ut and setlle the mutual boun- 
If theRu, bo ~^ l baascer 1 ta ‘n e d°n both sides in a . friendly manner 

ascertained the Chi Y C1 m a , C 0u r bt as to an - boundary that has not been 
withsomeVenan^r , th V ldGOf the Rumb ™nese must send a letter, 

SO that they may be ascertataedTLft sidt 

Article 5, 

boundaries of t^eEnelis^the fU ° aVVay ’ and S° and live within the 

or take such Verson fa YY th Y R T b0 t U '? eSe mus t not intrude, enter, seize, 
ask for him in a oronrY ^ E “ g born^anes, but must report and 
deliver the YarfLY r ? c aa, lf r> and th ? En S ,ish sha11 b < at liberty to 
within tlin 1 ^ 01 - nob . Should any English subjects run, and go and live 

Ser seize r t f leS 'V** the English must lot intrude, 

ivms/r -l V , SUC1 P ers . on within the Rumbownese boundaries, but 

shad 1 Tn an ask !°, r lllni in a I )ro Per manner, and the Rumbownese 
shall be at liberty to deliver the party or not, 


Article 6 . 

Merchants subject to the English, and their junks and boats mav 
, lclve in tercourse and trade with any Rumbownese country, and the Rum- 
oownese will aid and protect them, and permit them to buy and sell with 
.acuity. Merchants subject to the Rumbownese, and their boats and 
junks, may have intercourse and trade with any English country, and the 
English will aid and protect them, and permit them to buy and sell with 
lacihiy. The Rumbownese desiring to go to an English country, or the 
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English desiring to go to a Ruinbownese country, must conform to the 
customs of the place or country on either side ; should they be ignorant ol 
the customs, the Rumbownese or English officers must explain them. 
Rumbownese subjects who visit an English country must conduct them¬ 
selves according to the established laws of the English country in every parti¬ 
cular. English subjects who visit a Rumbownese country must conduct 
themselves according to the established laws of the Rumbownese country 
in every particular. 

Article 7. 

Rajah Ali, the Panghulu, and Ampat Sukus, with a view to promote 
the safety of trade and navigation, shall not tolerate piracy, but on the 
contrary they shall exert their utmost efforts, by causing the offender to 
receive" an exemplary punishment, to suppress it, and the English will do 

the same. 

Article 8. 

That in the event of their being apprized of any hostile undertaking 
being in contemplation, they shall endeavour to defeat the object of the 
enemy, and inform the English Chief of Malacca instantly of the circum¬ 
stance. 

The eight Articles of this Treaty, written in the Malayan language, are 
concluded and agreed upon on the 30th November 1831 ; there are two 
copies, both sealed and attested by R. Ibbetson, Esq., on the part of the 
English and Rajah Ali, the Panghulu and Ampat Sukus, on the part ot 
Rumbowe and its dependencies ; another copy will be transmitted lor the 
ratification * of the Governor-General ol Bengal, 
* Subsequently ratified. when re t U rned, a note to that effect shall be 

further affixed to the two copies now attested, in token that it is to last 
as long as heaven and earth shall endure. But the Treaty, in the mean- 
time, is to be scrupulously acted on by both parties. 


No. CL. 

A Treaty made in friendship, to last as long as the Sun and 
Moon revolve, between the RULERS of India tinder Ihe 
English on the one part, and Rajah Ali and the Pang- 
HULUS of the eight Sukus ruling over Rumbowe and its 
Dependencies on the other part,—1832. 

On the part of the English the Honourable Robert Ibbetson, Esq., 
Resident of Singapore, Pulo Penang, and Malacca, and its dependencies, and 
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011 the part of Rumbowe and its dependencies Rajah Ali and the Panghulus 
of the eight Sukus, that these countries, botli those under the English and 
under the said Chiefs, may hereafter be ruled with justice, and according to 
their several customs, and not to infringe upon the rights of each other. 

fhe English Government by these presents cancel and annul all former 
1 reaties and Agreements made between Rumbowe and the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment and the present Government of the English, and make this Treaty with 
the Rumbowe Chief as a Government of itself, excluding all others. 

Firstly. On the part of the English Government they hereby 
acknowledge Rajah Ali and the present Panghulus of eight Sukus as the 
rulers of Rumbowe and its dependencies. 

Secondly .—The English Government and that of Rumbowe do hereby 
form a friendship to last for ever, and the Rumbowe Government will never 
do anything offensive against the English Government, and the English 
Government promise on their part to be equally friendly towards the Govern¬ 
ment of Rumbowe, either by attacking each other, or taking possession of the 
territories of that of either party. 

The Rumbowe Government will be at liberty to rule within its own ter¬ 
ritories according to the laws and usages of that country. 

Thirdly. —If, in any of the places under the English Government, they 
should ill-treat any people of Rumbowe, the Government of Rumbowe shall 
not attack or fight against that place, but the Rumbowe Government will 
first inform the English Government of it, who will enquire into the causes 
and see that justice be done—if the fault lays 0.11 the part of the English, 
justice shall be accorded according to the English law; and if the same 
should happen on the part of the Rumbowe people, towards that of the 
subjects of the English, the English Government shall not take upon itself to 
attack or destroy that country, but shall, in the first place, acquaint the 
Rumbowe Chiefs of the aggression, and the Chiefs of Rumbowe shall enquire 
into the causes and do justice, and if the fault lies on the part of the Rumbowe 
people, they shall be punished according to the magnitude of their offences. 

Should any of the places in the neighbourhood of the English territories 
be preparing for warfare by assembling men or vessels, and should the Eng¬ 
lish Government enquire the cause of doing so, the Chiefs of Rumbowe shall 
state the reasons for doing so ; on the part of the English Government they 
promise to do the same to Rumbowe. 

Fourthly. —With regard to the boundaries which decide the territories 
of Rumbowe from those of the English, should the latter be at a loss to find 
out the exact places, the person governing on the part of the English will 
write and send persons on their part to Rumbowe, and the latter will send 
their officers, and the said officers for both parties will ascertain the bounda¬ 
ries and settle them on the most amicable terms: should the Government of 
Rumbowe be similarly situated, and wish to ascertain the exact boundaries, 
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they will act in the same manner, and send their officers to the English Gov¬ 
ernment, who will in the same manner go to the spot and ascertain the same 
in the most friendly manner. 

Fifthly —Should any of the inhabitants of Rumbowe run away to the 
territories of the English Government, it will not be lawful for any Rumbowe 
people to follow and seize them within the English territories, but the R 
bo^ye people can give information and demand them of the English Govern- 
m iS a propel manner, and the English can deliver them up or not as 

they may think proper. 

If on the other hand, any English inhabitants should go and settle in 

ssia-iassrsss 

or not as may be deemed proper. 

S—t fiSSSw S traders, so that they can 

and uie Lngusxi uuv r tfee £ Bgh or> 0 n the other hand, any 

Eng?ish'wish to°go to fhey, on eSte p.art,‘be 

customs and usages P j Offirprs of such places shall inform 

rr?urt,=rall C TnSitan n ts U offun,bowc who should go to places under 
them, further, all innamra i auided , the orders that they may have 

gt^firteminTo- districts, id the English inhabitants who may go to 

places under Rumbowe shall also do the same. 

Seventhly . Rajah All and Panghulus 

SS “hSy“des,toying P ftei evi.-disposed people, and the Engli'sh on 
their part shall promise to do the same. 

"fij rJSeir' pow«To p^enttelrX' 

the same. 

These eight stipulations are written m the “*> eq l “ 1 g “ o a f; Arabic 
settled and determined upon on - ; „ o n d two copies of the same tenor 

calculation of the 18th dayof.jhaban 12 47 > jbbetson, Esq., on the part of 
and date, sealed and acknow.edge y , Panghulus of the eight Sukus 
the English Government, and Rajah All with 1 aDgnu 
on the‘part of Rumbowe and its dependencies. 

Another copy of this Treaty shall t*“oovinVw 
S,'and :L¥°Kme V ^U liretarnef and conlirmed, notice shall be made 
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No. CLII. 

Boundary Treaty with Johole,— 15th June 1833. 

and fi, R : b fV? etSO !V G r rnor !n Council of Pulo Penang, Singapore 
Dart of Ihf. Hnnn S t?“§ j- 8, £ esident Councillor at Malacca, on the 

Tohole T .ifh P f 6 Ea ! t A" dia . Com P an y> a nd Dattu and Panghulu of 
of Malarri ' l ? ssaj a ^ *bis time fix the boundary between the territory 
Rumblw ^ S, ^V he P r ^<* of the Eang de Per Tuan Muda, of 

sid^ a^- ’ SabanandDattu Panghulu Lelah Maharajah, both 

sides agreeing as is mentioned below. J 

S a l„ Jk-f v'Ttf tHe ^onndary marks are, first, “from Bukit Puttoos to 
balumba Kroh, thence to Lubo Palang, thence to Lubo Penawen, following 
the right bank of the stream downwards towards Malacca. The left bank is 

fnr ^ er , nt ° ry d ]° hoIe - , T T his is the boundary between Malacca and Johole, 
tor instance, Relckan and Lodang, and Kadaka, and Nascha, all these cam* 
pongs are under the dominion of Johole. 

J a 7 e Settl f d T, nd a S reed > as lon g as there is a Moon and Sun, the 
contract between the Honourable East India Company and Johole cannot be 
dissolved and altered, as is mentioned above. 

( 11 ‘ n y™ 6 to come ) whoever shall rule Malacca and Johole shall 

follow faithfully what has been here done. 

. „-iv 10111 tI , 1 '!. day ’ ^ or bo * b Parties, make null and void all w’ritings and 
traditions relating to the ancient boundaries between Malacca and Johole. 

at M^«^d h tt;Xrt t Ttt UPliCate| °” e C ° Py ° f *** U be keP ‘ 
individuafare iTereMto °" ab ° Ve ’ the Seal and si S nature of ead ' 

This Treaty was done at Malacca , on the i$th Jnne } in the year iSjj } 
agreeing wit a the 2jth of the Mahomedan month Mokiirrum A . H . 1249* 
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Treaty of COiMMERCial Alliance between the Honourable 
the English East India Company and His Majesty Sri 
Sultan Abdul Rachman Shaw, King of Johore, 
Pahang and Dependencies settled on the part of the 
Honourable the East India Company by Major 
William Farquhar, Resident at Malacca, by virtue 
of powers delegated to him by the HONOURABLE JOHN 
Alexander Bannerman, Governor of Prince of 
WALES* Island, and its dependencies, and on the part of 
His Majesty the Sultan of Johore, Pahang, etc., by 
His Highness Jaffir Rajah Muda of Rhio, in virture of 
similar powers granted to him by His said MAJESTY SRI 
Sultan Abdul Rachman Shaw,—1818. 


Article i. 



Article 2. 



Article 3. 



Article 4, 
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of it in writing in these two copies, that they may never be changed 
literally interpreted as long as the world may last. 

Further, these Engagements shall be followed in good faith by the 
traeting parties. 0 : 


and 


con- 


(Sd.) R. IBBETSON, 

Resident of Singapore , P, W. Island and Malacca. 
Witnesses to the signature. 

(Sd.) W. T. Lewis, 

Assistant Resident. 

(Sd.) J. T. Westerhout. 

Seal of Syed Saban. 


Sedeah 

Rajah bin 

Lellah Maharajah, 
bestowed by Bun- 
darah Sree 
Maharajah, 

1216. 


Seal of 

Sultan Allee bin Sul¬ 
tan Abbul Jallel 
Mahallam Shaw, 
descended from 
the late Ahmed 
Shaw, deceased 
1248. 




aIara Bangsa Gumpah Maharajah This is the mark of Ali Rajah, 
I anghulu Lilla Maharajah. Ruler of Rumbowe. 

Sree Maharajah Mangsa Ballang Jaagsorah. 

Mandalakah Andehkah. 


No. CLI. 

Rumbowe Boundary Agreement, 9th January 1833. 

We, Robert Ibbetson, Esq., Governor in Council of Pulo Penang, Singa¬ 
pore and Malacca, Samuel Garling, Esq., Resident Councillor of Malacca, 
on the part of the English East Indian Company, and the liang dc Per Tuan- 
Besar of Rumbowe, Rajah Ali, and the Eang de Per Tuan Muda Sheriff 
Saban bin Ibrahim Alkadaree, together with the Dattu Panghulu Lelah Ma¬ 
harajah, and Sedal]^ Rajah, and the Dattus eight Sukus ot Rumbowe, vis., 
Dattu Gampar Maharajah, Dattu Marranbangsa, Dattu Sangsorra, Dattu 
Bangsah Ballang, Dattu Sama Rajah, Dattu Andekah, Dattu Mandalekah, 
and Dattu Senda Maharajah, who are at this present date about to settle the 
boundaries between the territory of Malacca and that of Rumbowe, which is 
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done with the mutual consent of the parties so assembled, and the said bound¬ 
aries are fixed, as stated below, as follows 

Firstly. —From the mouth of the River Jenny to Bukit Bertam, from 
thence to Bukit Jelootong, from thence to Bukit Puttoos, from thence to 
Tec-rat Kanchee, from thence to Lubbo Tallahn, from thence to Dusoon Prm- 
j e <? from thence to Dusoon Kahpar, from thence to Booloo Sankad, from 
thence to Bukit Puttoos. 

The above are the boundaries between Rumbowe and Malacca, which 
we have ascertained with sincerity, and to be so long as the Moon and the 
Sun exist between the English Company and Rumbowe. They are never to 
be altered, nor this deed be altered from what has been set forth above. 

Further. —From henceforth whosoever should be at the head of the 
Government of Malacca, or that of Rumbowe, they will respect and follow 
the Engagement herein made. 

Further.— From this date, we, the two contracting parties, annul all 
former Engagements and Deeds regarding the boundaries of Malacca and 

Rumbowe: 

This Engagement is made in duplicate, both of the same tenor and date 
the one to remain with the Malacca Government and the' other with Rum¬ 
bowe. In witness of the above Engagement, the contracting parties have 
affixed their seals and signatures, and the signatures of the witnesses. 

Written by Abdul Wyadd Abdul Rayhm, of Malacca, at Naning, in the 
village of Sungie-Soopoot, in the year of our Lord 1833, on the 9th day o 
January and in the Malay year 1248, on the 19th day of the month Shaban. 

The seals of Eang de Per Tuan Besar and Muda of Rumbowe. 

The seals of the two Panghulus. 

* The mark of DATTU GAMPAR. 

* }f Marrabangsah. 

„ Sangsorrah. 

)) 

Bangsah Ballang. 

» ’’ _ 

Saumiah Rajah. 

)) >> 

„ Andekah. 

Mandalekah. 

>1 » 

Sendah. 

)) >> 

'Sd.) Matthew Poole, Lieutenant > 
Qr. Mr. General's Department. 
„ T. J. NewbOLD, 

23rd Madras Light Infantry. 
n ). B. WestbrhOUT. 


* 

* 
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individuals, the provisions of which may in any degree tend to exclude or 
obstruct the trade of British subjects, who further shall not be burdened with 
any impositions, or Duties, not levied on the subjects of other States. 

Article 5. 

His said Majesty Sri Sultan Abdul Rachman Shaw further engages 
that he will, upon.no pretence whatever, grant a monopoly of any articles of 
trade or commodities, the produce of his territories, to any person or persons, 
European, American, or Native. 

Article 6. 

It is finally declared that this Treaty, which, according to the foregoing 
Articles, is meant for promoting the peace and friendship, and securing the 
liberty of commerce and navigation between their respective subjects, to the 
mutual advantage of both, shall last for ever. 

In token of truth, and for the satisfaction of both parties, we have 
hereunto affixed our signatures and seals in Rliio, this Nineteenth day of 
August A. D. 1818, answering to the 16th day of the month Sawal, in the 
•year of the Hejira 1233. 

The Chop of the RAJAH Mud A, 

Or Heir Apparent of Rhio. 

(Seal of Major Farquhar.) 

(Sd.) Wm. Farquhar, 
Resident of Malacca and Commissioner on the fart 

of the British Government. 

(A true copy.) 

(Sd.) John Anderson, 

Malay Translator to Government. 


VOL. II 


• 2 L 3 
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NO. CLIV. 

Treaty of Friendship and Alliance concluded between the 
Honourable Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of Fort Marlborough and its 
dependencies, Agent to the Most Noble Francis, 
Marquis of Hastings, Governor-General of India, 
etc., etc., etc., for the Honourable English East India 
Company on the one part, and Their Highnesses 
Sultan Hussein Mahummed Shah, Sultan of Johore, 
and Datoo Tammungong Sree Maharajah Abdul 
Rahman, Chief of Singapore and its dependencies, on the 
other part,—1819. 

Article i. 


The Preliminary Articles of Agreement entered into on the 30th of 
January 1819, by the Hon’ble Sir Stamford Raffles, on the part of the 
English East India Company, and by Datoo Tammungong Sree Maharajah 
Abdul Rahman, Chief of Singapore and its dependencies, for himself and 
for Sultan Hussein Mahummed Shah, Sultan of Johore, is hereby entirely 
approved, ratified, and confirmed by His Highness the aforesaid Sultan 
Mahummed Shah. 


Article 2. 

In furtherance of the objects contemplated in the said Preliminary 
Agreement, and in compensation of any and all the advantages which may 
be foregone now or hereafter by His Highness Sultan Hussein Mahummed 
Shah Sultan of Johore, in consequence of the stipulations 01 this Heaty, 
the Honourable English East India Company agree and engage to pay to 
His aforesaid Highness the sum of Spanish Dollars five thousand annually, 
for and during the time that the said Company may, by virtue of this 
Treaty, maintain a factory or factories on anv part of His Highness here- 
ditary dominions, and the said Company further agree to afford their 
protection to His Highness aforesaid as long as he may continue to reside 
m the immediate vicinity of the places subject to tfceir j^horrty: it is, 
however, clearly explained to, and understood by, His Highness, that the 

English Government, in entering into this Alliance, and in thus engaging to 
afford protection to His Highness, is to be considered m no way bound to 
interfere with the internal politics of his States, or engaged to assert qr 
maintain the authority of His Highness by force of arms. 
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Article 3. 

His Highness Datoo Tammungong Sree Maharajah Abdul Rahman, 
Chief of Singapore and its dependencies, having by Preliminary Articles of 
Agreement entered into on the 30th of January 1819, granted his full 
permission to the Honourable English East India Company to establish a 
factory or factories at Singapore, or on any other part of His Highness' 
dominions, and the said Company having in recompense and in return for 
the said grant settled on His Highness the yearly sum of Spanish Dollars 
three thousand, and having received His Highness into their alliance and 
protection, all and every part of the said Preliminary Articles is hereby 
confirmed. 

Article 4. 

His Highness the Sultan Hussein Mahummed Shah, Sultan of Joliore, 
and His Highness Datoo Tammungong Sree Maharajah Abdul Rahman, 
Chief of Singapore, engage and agree to aid and assist the Honourable 
East India Company against all enemies that may assail the factory or 
factories of the said Company established, or to be established, in the 
dominions of their said Highnesses, respectively. 


Article 5. 

His Highness the Sultan Hussein Mahummed Shah, Sultan of Johore, 
and His Highness Datoo Tammungong Sree Maharajah Abdul Rahman, 
Chief of Singapore, agree, promise, and bind themselves, their heirs and 
successors, that for as long time as the Honourable the English East India 
Company shall continue to hold a factory or factories on any part of the 
dominions subject to the authority of their Highnesses aforesaid, and shall 
continue to afford to their Highnesses support and protection, they, their 
said Highnesses, will not enter into any treaty with any other nation, and 
will not admit or consent to the settlement in any part of their dominions 
of any other power, European or American, 

Article 6 , 

All persons belonging to the English factory or factories, or who shah 
hereafter desire to place themselves under the protection of its flag, shall 
be duly registered and considered as subject to the British authority. 


Article 7. 

- The mode of administrating justice to the native population shall be 
subiect to future discussion and arrangement between the contracting 
parties, as this will necessarily, in a great measure, depend on the laws 
and usages of the various tribes who may be ex pec ed to settle in the 
vicinity of the English factory. 
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Article 8. 

The Port of Singapore is to be considered under the immediate 
protection and subject to the regulation of the British authorities. 


Article 9. 

With regard to the Duties'which it may hereafter be deemed necessary 
to levy on goods, mer handize, boats or vessels, His Highness Datoo Tam- 
rnungong Sree" Maharajah Abdul Rahman is to be entitled to a moiety or 
full half of all the amount collected from native vessels. 

The expenses of the port and the collection of Duties to be defrayed 
by the British Government. 

Done and concluded at Singapore , this 6th day of February, in the year 
of our Lord 1819, answering to the nth day of the month 
Rubbelakhir and year of the Hejira 1234. 

T. S. Raffles, 

Agent to the Most Noble the Governor-General 
for the States of Rhio, Singapore , and Johore. 


NO. CLV. 

Agreement between Sir Stamford Raffles and Sultan 
Hussein Mahomed Shah, for the occupation of 
Singapore, in June 1819. 

No. x. 

Be it known to all men, that we, the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah, 
Ungko Tumungong Abdul Rahman, Governor Raffles, and Major William 
Farquhar, have hereby entered into the following arrangements and . regula¬ 
tions for the better guidance of the people of this Settlement, pointing out 
where all the different castes are severally to reside, with their families, 
and captains, or heads of their ca?npon?s. 


Article i. 

The boundaries of the lands under the control of the English are as 
follows: from Tanjong Malang on the west, to Tanjong Kattang on the 
east, and on the land side, as far as the range of cannon shot, all round 
from the factory. As ifcany persons as reside within the aforesaid boundary 
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and not within the campongs of the Sultan and Tumungong, are all to be 
under the control of the Resident, and with respect to the gardens and 
plantations that now are, or may hereafter be, made, they are to be at the 
disposal of the Tumungong, as heretofore; but it is understood that he 
will always acquaint the Resident of the same. 

Article 2. 

It is directed that all the Chinese move over to the other side of the 
river forming a campong from the site of the large bridge down the river 
towards the mouth, and all Malays, people belonging to the Tumungong 
and others, are also to remove to the other side of the river, forming their 
campong from the site of the large bridge up to the river towards the 
source. 

Article 3. 

All cases which may occur, requiring Council in this Settlement, they 
shall, in the first instance, be conferred and deliberated upon, by the three 
aforesaid, and when they shall have been decided upon, they shall be made 
known to the inhabitants either by beat of gong or by proclamation. 

Article 4. 

Every Monday morning, at 10 o’clock, the Sultan, the Tumungong and 
the Resident shall meet at the Rooma Bitchara; but should either of the 
two former be incapable of attending, they may send a Deputy there. 

Article 5. 

Every Captain, or head of caste, and all Panghulus of campongs and 
villages, shall attend at the Rooma Bitchara, and make a report or statement 
of such occurrences as may have taken place in the Settlement, and represent 
any grievance or complaint that they may have to bring before the Council 
for its consideration on each Monday. 

Article 6 . 

If the Captains, or heads of castes or the Panghulus of campongs, do 
not act justly towards their constituents, they are permitted to come and 
state their grievances themselves to the Resident at the Rooma Bitchara, 
who is hereby authorised to examine and decide thereon. 


Article 7. 

No Duties or Customs can be exacted, or farms established in this 
Settlement, without the consent of the Sultan, the l umungong, and Major 
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William Farquhar, and without the consent of these three nothing can be 
arranged. 

In confirmation of the aforesaid Articles , we, the undersigned, have 
put our seals and signatures, at Stfigapore, tins 2nd day of the mo?ith of 
Ramzan 1234, answering to 26th June 1819. 

Seal of the SULTAN. 

Seal of the TUMUNGONG. 

[L. S.] (Sd.) T. S. Raffles. 

[L. S.] (Sd.) W. Farquhar. 

(True translation.) 

(Sd.) W. Farquhar, 
Late Resident. 


No. CLVI. 


A Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between the Honour¬ 
able the English East India Company on the one 
side, and their Highnesses the Sultan and Tumungong 
of JohORE on the other, concluded on the Second day of 
August, One thousand Eight Hundred and tv/enty-four (1824), 
corresponding with the Sixth day of the month 01 Zulhaz, in 
the year of Hegira One Thousand Two Hundred and thhty- 
nine (1239), by the above Sultan of Jqhore, His High¬ 
ness Sultan Hussain Mahomed Shah, and the above 
Tumungong of Johore, His Highness Datu Tumun¬ 
gong Abdul Rahman Sri Maharajah, on their own behalf, 
and by John CRAWFURD, Esq., British Resident of SIN¬ 
GAPORE, vested with full powers thereto by the Right 
Honourable William Pitt, Lord Amherst, Gover¬ 
nor-General of and for Fort William in Bengal, on 
behalf of the said HONOURABLE ENGLISH HAST INDIA 

Company. 

Article i. 


Peace friendship, and good understanding shall subsist tor ever between 
the I Icmoilrabfe the English East India Company and ther Hi pest*, t he 
Sultan and Tumungong of Johore and their respective heirs and successors. 
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Article 2. 

I heii Highnesses the Sultan Hussain Mahomed Shah and Datu Tumun- 
gong Abdul Rahman Sri Maharajah hereby cede in full sovereignty and 
property to the Honourable the English East India Company, their heirs and 
successors for ever,, the Island of Singapore, situated in the Straits of 
.Malacca, together with the adjacent seas, straits, and islets, to the extent of 
ten geographical miles, from the coast of the said main Island of Singapore. 

Article 3. 

.The .Honourable the English East India Company hereby engages, in 
consideration of the cession specified in the last Article, to pay unto His 
Highness the Sultan Hussain Mahomed Shah, the sum of Spanish Dollars 
thirty-three thousand two hundred (33,200), together with a stipend, during 
his natural life, of one thousand three hundred (1,300) Spanish Dollars per 
mensem., and to His Highness the Datu Tumungong Abdul Rahman Sri 
Maharajah the sum of twenty-six thousand eight hundred (26,800) Spanish 
Dollars, with a monthly stipend of seven hundred (700) Spanish Dollars 
during his natural life. 

Article 4. 

His Highness the Sultan Hussain Mahomed Shah hereby acknowledges 
to have received from the Honourable the English East India Companv, in 
fulfilment of the stipulations of the two last Articles, the sum of thirty-three 
thousand two hundred (33,200) Spanish Dollars, together with the first 
monthly instalment of the above-mentioned stipend, of Spanish Dollars one 
thousand three hundred (1,300), and His Highness the Datu Tumungong 
Abdu Rahman Sri Maharajah also hereby acknowledges to have received 
irom the Honourable the English East India Company, in fulfilment of the 
stipulations of the two last Articles, the sum of twenty -six thousand eight 
hundred Spanish Dollars (26,800), with one month’s instalment of the above 
stipend of seven hundred (yoo) Spanish Dollars. 


Article 5. 

The Honourable the English East India Company engages to receive and 
treat their Highnesses the Sultan Hussain Mahomed Shah and Datu Tumun¬ 
gong Abdul Rahman Sri Maharajah, with all the honours, respect, and 
courtesy belonging to their rank and station, whenever they may reside at, 
or visit, the Island of Singapore. 

Article 6. 

The Honourable the English East India Company hereby engages in the 
event of their Highnesses the Sultan and Tumungong, then heirs or 
successors, preferring to reside permanently in any portion of their own 
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States and to remove for that purpose from Singapore, to pay unto them, 
that it is to say, to His Highness the Sultan Hussain Mahomed Shah, his 
heir or successor, the sum of twenty thousand (20,000) Spanish Dollars, and 
to His Highness the Datu Tumungong Abdul Rahman Sri Maharajah, his 
heir or successor, the sum of fifteen thousand (15,000) Spanish Dollars. 

Article 7. 

There Highnesses the Sultan Hussain Mahomed Shah and the Datu 
Tumungong Abdul lahman Sri Maharajah, in consideration of the .payment 
specified in the Iasi Article, hereby relinquish for themselves, their heirs, 
and successors, to the Honourable the English East India Company, their 
heirs and successors for ever, all right and title to every description of im¬ 
moveable property, whether in lands, houses, gardens, orchards or timber 
trees or which their said Highnesses may be possessed within the Island of 
Singapore or its dependencies at the time they may think proper to with¬ 
draw from the said island for the purpose of permanently residing within 
their own States, but it is reciprocally and clearly understood that the 
provisions of this Article shall not extend to any description of property 
which may be held by any follower or retainer of their Highnesses beyond 
the precincts of the ground at present allotted for the actual residence of 
their said Highnesses. 

Article 8. 

Their Highnesses the Sultan Hussain Mahomed Shah and the Datu 
Tumungong Abdul Rahman Sri Maharajah hereby engage that, as long as 
they shall continue to reside within the Island of Singapore, or to draw their 
respective monthly stipends from the Honourable the English East India 
Company, as provided for in the present Treaty, they shall enter into no 
alliance and maintain no correspondence with any foreign power or poten¬ 
tate whatsoever, without the knowledge and consent of the said Honourable 
the English East India Company, their heirs and successors. 


Article g. 

The Honourable the English East India Company hereby engages that, 
in the event of their Highnesses the Sultan Hussain Mahomed Shah and the 
Datu Tumungong Abdul Rahman Sri Maharajah removing from the Island 
of Singapore, al contemplated in the 6th Article and being distressed 
within their own territories on such removal, to afford them, either at Singa¬ 
pore or Prince of Wales’ Island, a personal asylum and protection. 


Article io. 

The contracting parties hereby stipulate and agree that neither party 
shall be bound to interfere in the internal concerns of the other s government 
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Oi in any political dissensions or wars which may arise within their 
respective territories, nor to support each other by force of arms against any 
third party whatsoever. & 


Article ii. 

^ ne co '^ti acting parties hereby engage to use every means within their 
power, lespectively, for the suppression of robbery and piracy within the 
straits of Malacca, as well as the other narrow seas, straits, and rivers 
ii,, rin g u P on .' or withiii, their respective territories, in as far as the same 
shall oe connected with the dominions and immediate interests of their said 
Highnesses. 


Article 12. 

Their Highnesses the Sultan Hussain Mahomed Shah and the Datu 
1 umungong Abdul Rahman Sri Maharajah hereby engage to maintain a free 
and unshackled trade everywhere within their dominions, and to admit the 
lace and traffic of the British nation into all the ports and harbours of the 

kingdom of Johore and its dependencies on the terms of the most favoured 
nation. 


Article 13. 

The Honourable the English East India Company hereby engages, as 
long as their Highnesses the Sultan Hussain Mahomed Shall' and the Datu 
TumungongAbdu! Rahman Sri Maharajah shall continue toTeside on the 

HlcrVin^c^o *-0 permit any retainer or followers of their said 

lghnesses who shall desert from their actual service, to dwell or remain in 
ie island of Singapore or its dependencies. But it is hereby clearlv under- 
s oo ia all such fetainers and followers shall be natural born subjects of 
such parts or their Highnesses’ dominions only in which their authority is at 
present substantially established, and that their names, at the period of 
entering the service of their Highnesses, shall have been duly and volun- 
tarily inscribed in a register, to be kept for that purpose by the chief local 
authority for the time being. 


Article 14. 

It is hereby mutually stipulated for and agreed that the conditions of 
all former Conventions, Treaties, or Agreements entered into betwixt the 
Honourable the English East India Company and their Highnesses the 
Sultan and Tumungong of Johore shall be considered as abrogated and 
annulled by the present Treaty, and they are hereby abrogated and annulled 
accordingly, always, however, with the exception or such prior conditions as 
have conferred on the Honourable English East India Company any right or 
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title to the occupation or possession of the Island of Singapore and its 
dependencies, as above-mentioned. 


Done and concluded at Singapore , the day and year as above wri tten^ 


" c unu LUU<- 

w, -- j - ✓ 

• 


Residency 

(Signed) SULTAN HUSSAIN MAHOMED SHAH. 

L. S. 

Seal. 



~ - f 



’Signed) T. CRAWFURD. 

Datu Tumungong Abdul Rahman Sri Maharajah. 


l. s. 


(Signed) 


Amherst. 


The Governor- 
General's 
Square Seal. 


Edward Paget. 
F. Fendall. 


Ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council at 
Fort William in Bengal, this Nineteenth day of November, one Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Twenty-four. 


(Signed) GEORGE SWINTON, 

Secretary to Government. 
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Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between His Highness 
Sultan Ally Iskander Shah bin Sultan Hussain 
Mahomed Shah and His Highness Datu Tumungong 
Daing Ibrahim bin Abdul Rahman Sri Maharajah, 
who are both equally desirous to compose and put a final 
end to the differencss and disagreements which have hereto¬ 
fore subsisted between them relative to their respective 
claims on the Territory and Sovereignty of Johore, and 
to establish and maintain peace, friendship, and thoroughly 

amicable relations between them from henceforth in all times 
to come,—1855. 



r\ 11 } '***'■* oum in live UUiHIlUl OLV.IUSU 

dollars per mensem. 

3RD.-—His Highness Datu Tumungong Daing Ibrahim Sri Maharajah 
hereby. withdraws all claim whatsoever to the said territory of Kassang, 
consisting of the lands lying between the river of Kassang and the river of 
■Muar, and of which the said river of Kassang forms the boundary on the 
northward and that of Muar on the southward, and being part of the 
ancient territory of Johore, and consents that His Highness Sultan Al’y 
Iskander Shah, his heirs and successors, shall have and enjoy the same in 
full sovereignty and property for ever. 

4TH.—His Highness Sultan Ally Iskander Shah, for himself, his heirs 
and successors, hereby agrees that the said territory of Kassang shall not be 
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alienated or disposed of to any party or power, without the same being in 
the first place offered to the East India Company and then to His Highness 
Datu Tumungong Daing Ibrahim Sri Maharajah, his heirs or successors, on 
such terms as His Highness the Sultan Ally Iskander Shah, his heirs or 
successors, may be desirous to cede it to any other party or power willing 
to treat for the same. 

-th.—T he subjects of each of the said contracting parties shall have full 
liberty to trade to and pass in and out of their respective territories, but 
shall be amenable for any crime or offence committed in the territory of 
either of the said contracting parties according to the law there in force, 
and each of the said contracting parties, for himself, his heirs and successors, 
hereby solemnly engages to do no act calculated or having a tendency to 
promote or foment disturbances within the territory of the other of them, 
but in all respects truly and faithfully to adhere to and observe the Engage¬ 
ments hereby entered into by them respectively. 

6 th.—' The said contracting parties hereby agree that any difference or 
disagreement that may arise between them on matters falling within the 
foregoing Articles 4 and 5 shall be referred to the final decision of the 
British Government of India, with whose recognisance the said contracting 
parties have entered into this Treaty. 

7XH —Nothing contained herein shall be taken or construed to modify 
or affect the provisions of the Treaty concluded on the 2nd day of August 
1824 between the East India Company and their late Highnesses the Sultan 
and Tumungong of Johore. 

This done and concluded at Singapore the iothday of March , in the 
year of Christ 1855. 

Executed before TuMUNGONG'S Seal. 

(Signed) W. J. Butterworth, 

Governor, Prince of Wales’ Island, 

Singapore and Malacca. _ 

Sultan’s Seal. 

(Signed) T. CHURCH, 

Resident Councillor. 
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No. CLVIII. 

Treaty entered into between the Honourable Colonel 
Orfeur Cavenagh, Governor of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, Singapore and Malacca, by authority of the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General of India 
in Council, of the one part, and His Highness Datoh 
iUMONGONG AbUBAKAR SRI MAHARAJAH, SOVEREIGN 
Ruler of Johore, of the other part,—1862. 

Whereas by Article sixth of the Treaty of friendship and alliance 
between the Honourable the English East India Company on the one side and 
their Highnesses the Sultan and Tumongong of Johore on the other, con¬ 
cluded on the second day of August one thousand eight hundred and twenty - 
four, the said East India Company engaged, in the event of the said - 
Tumongong preferring to reside permanently in any portion of his own 
States, and to remove for that purpose from Singapore, to pay to the said 
Tumongong, his heirs or successors, the sum of fifteen thousand Spanish 
Dollars (15,000), and by Article seventh of the said Treaty the said Tumon- 
jn consideration of the said payment, did thereby relinquish for 
himself, his heirs and successors, to the Honourable the English East India 
Company, their heirs and successors for ever, all right and title to every 
description of immoveable property, whether in lands, houses, gardens 
orchards, or timber trees, of which His Highness might be possessed within 
the Island of Singapore or its dependencies at the time he might think 
proper to withdraw from the said island for the purpose of permanently 
residing within 11s own States. And whereas it has been a°rced that in 
consideration, of His Highness Datoh Tumongong Abubakar Sri Maharajah, 
for himself, his heirs and successors, renouncing all right and claim to the 
payment, of the aforesaid sum of fifteen thousand Spanish Dollars (15,000), 
and making over to the British Government certain portions of the lands 
of which he is now in possession at Tulloh Blanga in the Island of Singa¬ 
pore, as shown in the plan hereto annexed, comprising the belt of land 
from the public road to the sea, bounded on the west by the land occupied by 
the Patent Slip and Dock Company, and on the east by the land belonging 
to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, and allowing the 
said Government to take earth from the side of the hill to the north of 
Tulloh Blanga Road for the purpose of raising the low ground so made over 
to the said Government, should the same be required for that purpose, and 
also making over to the said Government the right to a carriage’ road 
along the eastern boundary of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company’s land from the public road to the sea, including the use of a 
suitable landing place, as also the pieces of land on Mount Faber occupied 
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by the Flag Staff Barracks and Batteries, and a right ot way to the same, 
the said British Government shall grant unto His Highness, his heirs, 
executors, administrators, and assigns, a title, in fee-sjmple, to the remainder 
of the lands at Tulloh Blanga aforesaid in his possession, and that Articles 
sixth and seventh of the said Treaty shall in consequence be abrogated and 
annulled : Now it is hereby concluded and agreed by and between the parties 
to this Treaty :— 

Article i. 

That His Highness Datoh Tumongong Abubakar Sri Maharajah, for 
himself, his heirs and Juccessors, doth hereby for ever renounce, release, 
and make over unto the British Government all claim and demand whatso¬ 
ever to the said sum of fifteen thousand Spanish Dollars. 

Article 2. 

That it is mutually stipulated and agreed between the parties hereto that 
Articles sixth and seventh of the aforesaid Treaty, so far as they relate to any 
claims or rights between the British Government and His Highness Datoh 
Tumongong Abubakar Sri Maharajah, his heirs or successors, shall be 
considered as abrogated and annulled by this agreement, and they are hereby 
abrogated and annulled accordingly. 

Done and concluded at Singapore the ?imeteenth day of December in 
the year of the Christian era one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two , 
correspondi?ig with the twenty-eighth day of the month of Jemmadee-ool ® 
Akhir in the year of the Hegira o?ie thousand two hundred and seventy - 
?ii?ie. 


\ 
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No. CLIX . . 

1862. 

Treaty of friendship, alliance, and Mutual support which 
is to endure for ever, between His Highness Datoh 
Tumongong Abubakar Sri Maharajah Ibini Datoh 
Tumongong Daing Ibrahim Sri Maharajah, Sovereign 
of JOHORE, of the one part, and His Highness DatOH 
Bandahara Ton Corais Sri Maharajah Ibini Rajah 
BandaharaTon Tahir Sri Maharajah of Pahang of the 
other part ; both parties being in perfect accord and consenting 
in order to regulate the countries of PAHANG and Johore, 
their boundaries, jurisdictions, and governments, to prevent 
disputes hereafter, to strengthen each other, and to perpetuate 
the amity existing between them, it is agreed and declared as 
follows :— 

Article i. 

There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the parties to 
this Treaty and their descendants and the countries of Johore and Pahang. 

Article 2. 

Should the country of Johore or any of its dependencies be attacked by 
enemies at any time hereafter either from without or within, His Highness 
Datoh Bandahara Ton Korais Sri Maharajah Ibini Rajah Bandahara Ton 
Tahir Sri Maharajah of Pahang and his successors shall, with all speed and 
with whatever number of followers and materials of war he may be able to 
command, hasten to the assistance of His Highness Datoh Tumongong 
Abu bakar Sri Maharajah Ibini Datoh Tumongong Daing Ibrahim Sri 
Maharajah of Johore and his successors, and shall continue to aid him by all 
the means in his power until such enemies shall have been overcome, 
expelled, or suppressed. 

Article 3. 

In lik# manner, should the country of Pahang or any of its dependencies 
be attacked at any time hereafter by enemies either from without or within, 
His Highness Datoh Tumongong Abubakar Sri Maharajah Ibini Datoh 
Tumongong Daing Ibrahim Sri Maharajah of Johore and his successors shall, 
with all speed and with whatever number of followers and materials of war 
he may be able to command, hasten to the assistance of His Highness Datoh 
Bandahara Ton Korais Sri Maharajah Ibini Rajah Bandahara Ton Tahir 
Sri Maharajah of Pahang and his successors, and shall continue to aid him 
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by all the means in his power until such enemies shall have been overcome, 
expelled, or suppressed. 

Article 4. 

Whereas doubts have been expressed by others as to the boundary 
between the two countries of Johore and Pahang, it is hereby declared that 
the River Endow has been heretofore, and shall continue hereafter to be, the 
boundary on the main land, and that the Island of Pulo Tioman, and all 
Islands to the south of the latitude of its northern extremity, are, and shall 
be, portions of the erritory of Johore, and all islands to the north of that 
latitude are, and shall be, portions of the territory of Pahang, 


Article 5. 

The subjects of each of the contracting parties shall be entitled to trade 
in the territory of the other, and to export or import merchandise, upon the 
same terms and with the same privileges as the subjects of such territory, 
and neither party nor their respective successors will impose heavier taxes, 
imposts, or duties at any time hereafter upon the subjects or goods of. sub¬ 
jects of the other than upon his or their own subjects or the goods of Ins or 
their own subjects, 

Article 6. 

The parties hereto agree that subjects of the British Government shall 
be entitled to trade in their respective territories upon the same terms and 
with the same privileges as the subjects of the said parties hereto. 


Article 7. 

The parties hereto agree and declare for themselves and their respective 
successors that, should any dispute or difference arise between them or their 

successors at any time hereafter, either with regard to this Treaty or the 

matters contained in it, or with regard to any other matter or thing.whatever, 
whether national, political, or private, the same shall be, and is hereby, 
referred to the friendly mediation and settlement of the British Government, 
whose award or decision shall be final and binding on both parties. 

The parties hereto agree and engage each with the other and then- 
successors that neither ihall enter into any alliance or maintain any corre¬ 
spondence with any foreign power or potentate wjiateoewirtttoat the 
knowledge and consent of the other and of the said British Government. 

Done at Singapore this nineteenth day of Dole Haijah in the 
Mahomedan year one thousand two hundred and seventy-eight , corre¬ 
sponding with the seventeenth day of June in the Christian year one 

thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, in presence of the Honourable 

Colonel Orfeur Cavenagh, Governor of Prince of Wales' Island, 
SingetpoYT) and Malacca • 
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II—SUMATRA. 

The island of Sumatra is divided into a number of petty States, the 
chief of which are Achin, Delly, Langket and Siack. 

Achtn. The political relations of the British with Achin date as far 
back as 1602. Various attempts, however, which were made to establish a 
factory at Achin, failed. 

In 1815 a revolution broke out, and the ruling Chief, Jauhar Shah, a 
dissolute prince, was deposed, and Saif-ul Alam Shah, the son of a wealthy 
merchant, who was related to the ruling family, was raised to the throne. 
After protracted negotiations, however, the ex-Raja was restored, through 
the mediation of Sir Stamford Raffles, and a Treaty (No. CLX) was 
concluded with him. 

The official note appended to the treaty with the Dutch of 1824 required 
that the treaty with Achin should be modified into a simple arrangement for 
the hospitable reception of British vessels and subjects in the port of Achin. 
As British relations with Achin, however, were merely nominal, and the 
( reaty of 1819 had been a dead letter, and as there was free and open 
intercourse with the Achin ports, it was not considered necessary to enter 
into any formal arrangement with Achin. 

In consequence of the numerous acts of aggression committed upon 
British vessels trading with the natives along the Achin coast in 1837’ 
Captain Chads of H. M. S. Andromache was requested to visit Achin with 
the view of demanding redress. In 1844 a British force, under the command 
of Captain the Honourable G. F. Hastings, was again despatched to Achin 
on the same account. On this last occasion severe punishment was inflicted 
upon the inhabitants of the villages of Qualla, Battu, and Murdu, which had 
been mainly concerned in the piracies complained of. No opposition to the 
measure seems to have been displayed by the Raja, who, on the contrary, 
had previously endeavoured to procure the surrender to the British authorities 
of the principal offenders. 

In 1859 Major Haughton was deputed on a mission to Achiu with a 
letter from the Viceroy and Governor-General of India to the Sultan. 
Major Haughton was treated with discourtesy and returned without deliver - 
ing the letter. An explanation was submitted by the Sultan vhich was 
considered satisfactory. 

VOL. II. 
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Delly , Langket and Stack .—With Delly, Langket, and Siack Treaties 
(Nos. CLXI to CLXVI) exist, but after the treaty with the Dutch of 1824 
(See Bengal Volume I No. LXXV) the diplomatic connection of the English 
with Sumatra ceased. 

By the treaty of the 2nd November 1871 (No. CLXVII) the British 
Government withdrew all objection to the extension of the Netherlands 
dominion in Sumatra, and consequently from the reserve in that respect con¬ 
tained in the notes (pp. 452—**458) exchanged by the Netherlands and British 
plenipotentiaries at the conclusion of the treaty of the 17th March 1824. It 
was stipulated that British subjects should enjoy the same privileges of trade 
and navigation in Siack and any other State in Sumatra to which the Nether¬ 
lands dominion might extend as those enjoyed by the subjects of His 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands. 




# 
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No. CLX. 

i reaty of Friendship and Alliance between the Honourable 
English East India Company and the Kingdom of 
Acheen, concluded by the Honourable Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, Knight, and Captain John 
Monckton Coombs, Agent to the Governor-General, 
in the name and on the behalf of the Most Noble Francis, 
Marquis of Hastings, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, one of His Britannic Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, Governor-General 
in Council of all the British Possessions in India, on 
the one part, and His Highness Sri Sultan Alla Iddun 
Jowhar Allum Shah, King of Acheen, for himself his 
heirs and successors, on the other,—1819. 

In consideration of the long and uninterrupted peace, amity, and good 
understanding which has subsisted between the Honourable English East 
India Company and His Highness’ ancestors, the Kings of Acheen, and in 
order to perpetuate and improve their friendship to the advantage and pros¬ 
perity of their mutual States and subjects, it is hereby agreed and deter¬ 
mined:— 

Article i. 

There shall be a perpetual peace, friendship, and defensive alliance 
between the States, dominions, and subjects of the high contracting parties, 
neither of whom shall give any aid or assistance to the enemies of the other. 


Article 2. 

At the request of His Highness the British Government engages to 
require and to use its influence to effect the removal of Syfful Allum from 
His Highness’ territories, and the British Government further engages to 
prohibit him or any of his family, as far as they may be subject to their 
authority, from doing or committing in future any act or acts tending to 
prevent or impede the full re-establishment of His Highness’ authority, His 
Highness the King engaging himself to place at the disposal of the Supreme 
Government of British India such Pension or Annuity as it may, in its wisdom, 
deem meet to recommend for the said Syfful Allum on the consideration of 
his retiring to Penang, and engaging to relinquish all claims to the 
sovereignty of Acheen, within three months from the date hereof. 
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Article 3. 

His Highness the King grants to the British Government the free trade 
of all his ports, and engages that the Duties on merchandize levied ac 
those ports shall be fixed and declared, and shall also be payable by the, 
resident merchant. His Highness likewise engages not to grant or authorize 
a monopoly of the produce of his States by any person whatsover. 

Article 4. 

His Highness engages, whenever the British Government may desne.it, 
to receive and protect an accredited Agent of the British Government, with 
a suitable establishment, who shall be permitted to reside at His Highness 
Court for the purpose of conducting the affairs of the Honourable Company. 


Article 5. 

In consideration of the injury which might result to the biitish trade 
from its exclusion from the ports of His Highness States not at piesent 
subject to his authority, His Highness agrees and consents that ships and 
vessels of Great Britain shall continue their commercial intercourse with the 
Ports of Acheen and Jillusamauy, in the same manner as heretofore, unless a 
temporary blockade of these ports or either of them shall at any time be 
established by, and with the consent of, the British Government or rodent 
authority. It is clearly understood, however, by the contracting parties, that 
no warlike stores or arms of any kind shall be furnished, given, or sold to any 
of His Highness’ rebellious subjects by the vessels so trading to the aforesaid 
ports, under penalty of confiscation of ship and cargo. 

Article 6 . 

His Highness Sir Sultan Alla Iddun Jowhar Allum Shah agrees pro- 
mises and engages himself, his heirs and successors, to exclude the subjects 
of'every other°European power, and likewise all Americans from a tod 

habitation or residence in his dominions. He also «gl Potentate 

any negotiation or conclude any treaty with any P°wer, Prince, or ‘ otentate 
whatsoever, unless, with the knowledge and consent of the British trovern 

ment. 

Article 7. 

His Highness engages not to permit the residency in his domimons, of 
any British lubject to whom the Resident Agent shall offer any objection. 

Article 8. 

The British Government agrees to give and Ornish detailed'^S 

without delay, all the arms and military stores wine - British 

paper appended to this Treaty, and signed by o[ ^ 


Government likewise agrees to advance to His Highness the sum 
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therein mentioned, as a temporary loan, to be repaid by His Highness at 
his earliest convenience. 

Article 9. 

This Treaty, consisting of nine Articles, has this day been concluded 
subject to the Ratification of the Governor-General within six months iront 
the date hereof, but it is to be understood that the several provisions herein 
contained may be carried into immediate effect, without awaiting the said 
Ratification. 


Done at Sridule, near Pedir, in the Country of Acheen , on the 22nd 
day of April , in the year of our Lord 1819, corresponding with the year of 
Hejira, 1234, and the 26th day of Jcmadil Akhir, 


(Sd) T. S. Raffles. 


T he King of 
Acheen’s Seal. 


Seal. 


„ John Monckton Coombs. 


Seal. 


„ Hastings. 


Governor-Gen- 
craTs small 
Seal. 


„ Jas. Stuart. 

„ J. Adam. 

„ E. COLEBROOKE. 

Ratified bv His Excellency the Governor-General in Council, this 3rd 


day of April, A.D. 1820. 


(Signed) C. T. METCALFE, 

Secretary. 


List of articles referred to in the annexed Treaty, to be furnished by the 
Honourable East India Company to His Highness Sn u than Aloh .c c u 
Jowhar Ailum Shah, agreeable to the stipulation ol the eighth Article. 
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Arms and Military Stores. 


Gunpowder, forty barrels ; Field pieces, six-prs., brass, four ; Round 
- shot for ditto, .four hundred ; Grape shot for ditto, four hundred ; Muskets 
complete, four hundred; Musket balls , thirty barrels; Musket flints, 
three thousand. 


Cash 


Spanish Dollars, fifty thousand. 


Pedir, the 22nd April 1819 


(Signed) T. S. Raffles. 

„ John Monckton Coombs. 


No. CLXI. 

Translation of an Engagement from the Sultan Panglima 

of Delly,— 1823. 


Chop of the 
Sultan Panglima 
of Delly. 


Adverting to the letter from the Governor of Pulo Penang, brought by 
Mr Anderson" I, Tanko Sultan Panglima, who govern the Kingdom of 
Delly and its dependencies of Langkat, Bulu China, Perchoot, and other 
States being extremely desirous to improve the commerce with Pulo Penang 
and to’preserve a friendly relation with the Governor of that place, make 
this Engagement with the Governor of Pulo Penang. 

First — If the Dutch or any other power should request a settlement at 
Dellv. or any of the places subject to my authority, i will not grant it, nor 
will I make any exclusive contracts with them respecting trade. I wish to 
trade as formerly with the merchants of Pulo I enang. 

Second.-— No other or greater Duties shall be charged than specified in 
the list given to the former Agent of the Governor of Penang. 

Third .—Traders of all descriptions from Penang shall be at perfect 
liberty to import any goods they please, and buy and sell in any part of my 
dominions free of all interruption, and I will render them every aid in diffi¬ 
culty, in order that there may be an extensive trade and that merchants may 
flock in numbers <0 Delly. 
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Fourth .—I shall introduce the currency of small Dollars into this 
country. 

Dated 1238, in the year Juri, ?th Jemadil Akhir (or the 19th 
February 1823). 


(True copy.) 

(Signed) J. W. SALMOND, 
Resident Councillor , Prince of Wales' Island. 


No. CLXII. 


Translation of an 
Delly and 


Chop of 
the Tuanko 
Sul tan 
Panglima 
of Delly, 


Engagement respecting the currency of 
the Batta Countries,—1823. 


Signature of the Rajah Sibaya Linga. 


We, the Tuanko Sultan Panglima, who govern the kingdom of Doily, 
and the great Batta Rajah Sibaya Linga, give this Engagement to Mr. 
John Anderson, Agent of the Governor of Pulo Penang. 

With respect to the desire of the Governor of Penang, that small 
Dollars shall pass current in Delly and its dependencies, we have determined 
that they shall pass in future, and we request that Mr. John Anderson will 
acquaint the Governor of the same, on his return to Penang, and give notice 
to the merchants of that place, that they may bring or send small Dollars 
to Delly and Bulu China, for the purchase of pepper, for the currency is 
established. 


Dated in the year Juri 1238, Monday, 7 th of Jemadil Akhir (or 
the 19th February 1823). 


(True copy.) 

J. W. Salmond, 


Resident Councillor , Prince of Wales’ Island. 
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No. CLXIII. 

Translation of an Engagement transmitted by the Raja of 

Langkat,— 1823. 


Chop of 

Kejurnan Muda, 
Rajah 
of Langkat. 


With respect to the letter from my friend, the Governor of 1 enang 
brought by his Agent, Mr. John Anderson, I have taken the subject of it into 
consideration, and have had a full explanation regarding the commeice of 
Langkat with Mr. Anderson. Being extremely desirous to cultivate a more 
intimate correspondence with the Governor of Pulo I enang, and to encourage 
traders from that place to come to Langkat, I am “fuced .to a»d the 
Governor of Pulo Penang the following Engagement for the purpose of 
strengthening and perpetuating the friendship and mercantile ommumcation 
with Pulo Penang. 

First—I will make no exclusive contracts with the Dutch °r any other 
Government; my intention and wish is to trade as hitherto with Penang. 

SECOND —Any traders from Penang shall experience every assistance 

from me that they may have no difficulties, and that merchandise may be 

ImportS into, amf exported from, Langkat and Penang, without interruption. 
T HIRD —The Duties of Langkat are fixed as follows, vis.— pepper, 2 
J&l gantangs; rattans, fifty pice or Ml. Mbrg. tad. ed 

bundles ; salt, four dollars per coyan oitadc. On 

more shall be charged up j ill be Charged and whoever pleases 

Sy Kg 0tl Sd° P »? t£m in Langkat; and it is my desire to encourage an 

"™-. d wi.l endear to introdue the currency o, Doi.ars and 
Rupees to facilitate the trade; but is not settled ye . 

Dated in the year Juri, 1838, 4th day oj Jemdil AM, (or tko 
16th Februry 1823). 


(True copy.) 

(Signed) J. W. Salmono, 
Resident Councillor , Prince of Wales Island. 
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No. CLXIV. 

Treaty of Commercial Alliance between the Honourable 
English East India Company and His Majesty 
Paduica Sri Sultan Abdul Jallil Halliludin Henub 
Sultan Abdul Jallil Syphudin, King of Siack, Sri 
EndrapOORA, and dependencies, . settled by Major 
William Fakquhar, Resident of Malacca, in virtue of 

powers delegated to him by the HONOURABLE ]OHN 

Alexander Bannerman, Governor of Prince of 
Wales’ Island and its dependencies, — 1818. 

Article i. 

The peace and friendship now happily subsisting between the Honour¬ 
able English East India Company and His Majesty the Sultan of Siaclc, 
Sri Endrapoora, shall be perpetual. 

Article 2. 

The vessels and merchandize belonging to British subjects, or persons 
being under the protection of the Honourable East Indian Company, shall 
always enjoy in the ports and dominions subject to His Majesty the Sultan 
of Siack, Sri Endrapoora, all the privileges and advantages, which are now. 
or may at any time hereafter be, granted to the subjects of the most favoured 
nations. 


Article 3. 

The vessels and merchandize belonging to the subjects of His Majesty 
the Sultan of Siack, Sri Endrapoora, shall always receive similar advantages 
and privileges in the harbour of Fort Cornwallis, and in all other places de¬ 
pendent on the British Government of Prince of Wales’ Island. 

Article 4. 

His Majesty the Sultan of Siack, Sri Endrapoora, shall not renew any 
obsolete and interrupted treaties with other nations, public bodies, or indivi¬ 
duals, the provisions of which may in any degree lend to exclude or obstruct 
the trade of British subjects, who further shall not be burthened with any 
impositions on Duties not levied on the subjects of other States. 
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Article 5. 

His Majesty the Sultan of Siack, Sri Endrapoora, further engages that 
he will upon no pretence whatever grant a monopoly of any articles of trade 
or commodities, the produce of his territories, to any person or persons, 
European, American or natives. 


Article 6. 

It is finally declared, that this Treaty, which according to the foregoing 
Articles, iff meant for promoting the peace and friendship 0 'toe two_State 
and securing the liberty of commerce and navigation between their re p 
tive subjects, to the mutual advantage of both, shall last for ever. 

In token of truth, and for the satisfaction of both parties, we have lieie- 
unto affixed our signatures and seals at Bukit Battoo, m the Kingdom 
Siack this Thirtyffirst day of the month August, in the year of Our Lord 
18 18, answering to the Twenty-seventh day of the month bawal, in the year 
of the Hegirat 1233. 


L. S. 



(Signed) W. FARQUHAR, Major of Engineers, 

Resident of Malacca, 

and Commissioner on the fart of the British Government. 

(True copy.) 

(Signed) J. W. SALMOND, 

Resident Councillor , Prince of Wales' Island. 


No. CLXV. 


Translation of an Engagement Presented by the King of 
Siack to Mr. John Anderson, Agent to the Governor 
of Pulo Penang,— 1823. 

Chop of 
the King of 
Siack 


The letter from the Honourable William Edward PMUijJ 
Pulo Penang, of which his Agent Mr. John Anderson, had tl: fe » d V 
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reached His Majesty, who is seated on the throne of Siack, and respecting 
all that is therein contained relating to the good will of the Governor of 
Pulo Penang, and the improvement and enlargement of mercantile connec¬ 
tion between Siack and Pulo Penang, His Majesty is impressed with the 
greatest satisfaction, because Siack and its dependencies will thereby become 
populous, and there will be a constant and beneficial intercourse with Penang; 
wherefore His Majesty, in concert with his Chiefs, vis., the Tuanko Panglima 
Besar, the Datu Sri Pakama Rajah, the Datu Sri Biji, Wangsa, the Datu 
Maharajah Lela Muda, and the Tuan Imaum, have confirmed the Treaty 
formerly given to Colonel Farquhar, Agent of the Governor of Pulo Penang; 
and in addition to that, His Majesty and the five Chiefs above-named make 
the following Engagement, and send it to the Governor of Pulo Penang, 
for the purpose of strengthening and perpetuating their reciprocal friend¬ 
ship, and that there may be no change or variation in the connection between 
Siack and Pulo Penang for ever and ever. 

First .—His Majesty and the five Chiefs will not grant the Dutch, or 
any other nation, a settlement, or permit them to hoist their colours, or reside 
at Siack or any place under its dominion. 

Second. ~\{\s Majesty and Chiefs will not interrupt or prevent any 
Noquedahs of vessels, or traders, from going to Penang, and will not give 
them any orders to trade solely with Malacca, but they shall be at full liberty 
to follow their own inclination, and proceed to Penang as heretofore. 

Third .— There shall be no interference with the Chiefs of the States 
tributary to Siack, and they shall also have full power to enter into any nego¬ 
tiations, or make any engagements with Penang, which shall not be liable to 
be altered or varied by His Majesty, and the Datus and the Chiefs shall be 
at liberty to trade with Penang as they please. 

Fourth .—All merchants or traders coming from Penang to Siack, shall 
meet with no interruption at Siack, but be free to buy and sell where they 
please. 

Fifth .—To all prows, brigs, or ships which may conie to trade at Siack, 
meeting with any accident, either there or at sea, His Majesty and the Chiefs 
engaged to render them every possible assistance, to enable them to return 
in safety to Penang. 

Sixth .*—The Duties established on imports from Penang, or exports 
from Siack, are fixed by a list delivered to Mr. John Anderson, and they 
shall not be altered or varied. 

Seventh .—His Majesty and Chiefs will not countenance or permit any 
pirates to remain in Siack or its dependencies, but will turn them out, in 
order that the trade between Siack and Pulo Penang may flourish. 

Eighth .—-If His Majesty or his country should be involved in difficulty, 
he will give immediate notice to the Governor of Pulo Penang, and beg 
assistance and advice. 
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Such is the Engagement of the King of Siack and his Chiefs sent to 
the Governor of Penang. 

Dated the 12th Rajab, in the year 1238 (or the 26th March 1823). 

(True copy.) 

(Signed) J. W. Salmond, 
Resident Councillor, Prince of Wales’ Island. 


No. CLXVI. 


Translation of a Schedule of the Import and Export 
Duties at Siack, as delivered by the King and Chiefs 
■ to the Agent of the Governor of Pulo Penang,— 1823. 

In the year 1238, 12th day of Rajab, Monday. 


Seal of 
the King of 
Siack 


Whereas, Mr. John Anderson, Agent of the Governor of Pulo Penang, 
arrived at Siack, and requested of His Majesty a document, specifying ie 
rate of Duties chargeable on merchandize at Siack, and His Majesty ha 
consequently given to him the following Schedule, fixing the Duties on 
imports and exports :— 


Imports. 


On Opium 
Salt 

Salt from Java 
Raw Silk 


20 drs. per chest. 
8 „ coyan. 

10 „ do. 

5 .. centl 


Galru 
Wax 

Camber . « 

Fish Roes 
Salt Fish . 

Sago 

Merchandize, the usual cargoes of junks of all sorts 

All other articles are free of import or Export Duty. 


Coarse and Europe Cloths 5 „ do. 


Exports, 


25 drs. per pecul. 
2 , do. 


\ 

2i 


do. 

1,000 

1,000 

coyan 

cent. 


Memo, respecting the Duties. 

The Duties at Assahan and Delly to be continued thew^^ 
the Schedule formerly transmitted to Government; of which copies were 

'urnished to me. 
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At Langkat the Duties are as specified in the Engagement of the Rajah 
marked No. 3 in the Appendix. (See No. CLXIII.) 

At Sirdang at present there are no duties charged, except on pepper 
and slaves, the former 1 dollar per 106 gantans ; the other 1 dollar a head. 
Fhis is by the Sultan Besar, at Kampong Besar, but a revision of the Duties 
is about to take place by the Chiefs there, and some further imposts are to 
be levied on merchandize passing down the river, by the Chiefs of Kam- 
pongs, Dorian and Kalamber. The new arrangement will be hereafter com¬ 
municated. 

Batabura is, as I have before observed, a free port. 

(Signed) JOHN ANDERPON, 
Agent to the Government. 


No. CLXVII. 

Convention between Her Majesty and the King of 
the Netherlands for the settlement of the 

MUTUAL RELATIONS IN THE ISLAND OF SUMATRA. 

Signed at the Hague, November 2, 1871. 

ft 

[Ratification exchanged at the Hague, February i<7. /S?2.] 


Her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and His Majesty the 
King of the Netherlands, being 
desirous to consolidate more and 
more in the spirit of the Treaty of 
the 17th of March 1824, the friend¬ 
ship between the two countries, and 
consquently also to remove all occa¬ 
sion of misunderstanding in their 
mutual relations on the Island of 
Sumatra, have agreed to conclude a 
Convention for that purpose, and 
have named as their Plenipotentia¬ 
ries that is to say : 

Her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Hon’ble Edward 
Alfred John Harris, Vice-Admiral, 
Companion of the Most Hon’ble 


Hare Majesteit de Koningin van 
het Vereenigd Koningrijk van Groot 
Britannieen Ierland, en Zijne Majes¬ 
teit de Koning der Nederlanden, wen* 
schende, in den geest van het Tractaat 
van 17 Maart 1824, de vriends happe- 
lijke verhouding tussechen de beide 
Landen meer en meer te bevestigen, 
en daartoe 00k in Hunne wederzijdsche 
betrekkingen op het Eiland Sumatra 
alle aanleiding tot misverstaud weg te 
nemen, zijn overeengekomen te dien 
einde eerie Conventie te sluiten, en 
hebben tot, Hunne gevolmagtigden 
benoemd, te n'eten : 

Hare Majesteit de Koningin van het 
Vereenigd Koningrijk van Groot 
Britannia en Ierland, den Achtbaren 
Edward Alfred John Harris, Vice-Ad- 
miraal, Lid van do zeer eervolle Orde 
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Order of .the Bath, Her Britannic 
Majesty’s’Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to His 
Majesty the King of the Nether¬ 
lands ; 

And His Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands, Mr. Joseph Lodewijk 
Hendrik Alfred Baron Gericke van 
Herwinjen, Commander of the 
Order of the Netherland Lion, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Oaken Crown of Luxemburg, 
etd., etc., His Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ; and Mr. Pieter Philip van 
Bosse, Commander of the Order of 
the Netherland Lion, Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Oaken 
Crown of Luxemburg, etc., etc., His 
Minister for the Colonies ; 

Who, after having communicated 
to each other their respective full 
pqwers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed upon and concluded the 
following Articles; 


van het Bad, Buitengewoon Gezant en 
Gevolmagtigd Minister van Hare Brit- 
sche Majesteit bij Zijne Majesteit den 
Koning der Nederlanden ; 

En Zijne Majesteit de Koning der 
Nederlanden, den Hcer Joseph Lode* 
wijk Hendrik Alfred Baron Gericke 
van Herwijnen, Kommandeur der Orde 
van den Nederlandschen Leeuw, Rid- 
der Grootkruis der Orde van de Eiken- 
kroon van Luxemburg, etc., etc., 
Hoogstdeszelfs Minister van Buiten- 
landsche Zaken ; en den Heer Pieter 
Philip van Bosse, Kommandeur der 
Orde van den Nederlandschen Leeuw, 
Ridder Grootkruis der Orde van de 
Eikenkroon van Luxemburg, etc., etc., 
Hoogstdeszelfs Minister van Kolonien; 

Die, na elkander hunne we derzijd- 
sche volmagten, walke in goeden en 
behoorlijken vorm zijn bevonden, te 
hebben medegedeeld, omtrent de vol- 
gende Artikelen zijn overeengekomen 
en deze hebben vastgesteld : 


ART1CLB i. 

Her Britannic Majesty desists 
from all objections against the ex¬ 
tension of the Netherland dominion 
in any part of the Island of Sumci- 
tra, "and consquently from the 
reserve in that respect contained in 
the notes exchanged by the Nether¬ 
land and British Plenipotentiaries 
at the conclusion of the Treaty of 
the 17th of March 1824. * 


ARTIKBL i. 

Hare Britsche Majesteit ziet af van 
alle vertoogen tegen de uitbreiding van 
het Nederlandsch gezag in eenig ged- 
eelte van het Eiland Sumatra, en mits- 
dien van het voorbehoud in dit opzigt 
voorkomende in de notas door de Ne- 
derlandsche en Britsche Gevolmatig- 
den uitgewisseld bij he sluiten van het 
Tractaat van 17 Maart 1824. * 


Article 2. 


Artikel 2. 


His Majesty the Kmg of Ne ^® nd ^ a jefklaart, dat binnfn het 

Netherlands declares that, m s ; a i ( Srie Indrapoera en 

Kingdom of Sink Sne j onjerhoorigheden, tooals het eras- 

ty the d.reven is i„ het contract 

~-- * F^TtbiiiTreaty see Bengal Volume J. N<?.LXXV. 
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Netherland Indian Government 
with that Kingdom on the 1st of 
February 1858 * the trade of 
British subjects and the British 
navigation shall continue to enjoy 
all the rights and advantages that 
are or may be granted there to the 
trade of Netherland subjects and to 
the Netherland navigation ; and 


February 1858* door het Nederland- 
sch Indisch Bestuur met dat Rijk 
gesloten, de handel van Britsche onder 
danen en de Britsche scheepvaart bij 
voortduring zullen genieten al de 
regten en voordeelen, welke aldaar aan 
den handel van Nederlandsche onder- 
danen en aan de Nederlandsche 
scheep vaart verleend zijn of mogten 


* The following is the compact referred|to 

Translation. 


Engagement subject to the approval hereafter of His Excellency the Govern’OR*General 
of Netherlands India, concluded between the late Resident of Riouw nomioat«l 
Resident of Pekalongan, Frederik Nic >lan3 Nieuwenhuizen, and the' Resident of 
Riouw, John Hendrik Tobias, thereto duly empowered b y^ Ht ? f p xc ? L ^ E n N v ^, t ^ 

Governor-General of Netherlands India, by Decree of twenty-ninth of November, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-se/en, letter Q 2, private, on the one par , an l * 
Highness the Jang di Partosan bezar Rajah Ismael, Sultan of ® IAK J^poera 
and dependencies, together with Hts Highness the Jang di Partoean 1 * • 1 * _ 

Poetra, Viceroy of the aforesaid Kingdom, the Alar datoe Maharaja Sris Asmara, 

Chief of the Soekoe Tanah Datur, the Alar Datoe Srie Indra Moeda, Chief of the 
Soekoe Lima— peoloe the Alar Datoe Maharaja Koeta \\ angs , Successors 

Pasisser and the Alar Datoe Laxamana (Kemis), for themselves and their Successors 

on the other part. 

Whereas His Highness Rajah Ismael, Sultan of the Kingdom of Siak Sri Indrapoera and 
dependencies, In concert with His Highness tlm Viceroy Tongkoo Panghma Pra ^ ba*ar, and 
the otho Nobles by Deed dated twenty-seventh of the month Swal, of the!/«*“ ‘Sof 
two hundred and seventy-three (M ,homed ,n era) offered the Kingdom to the Government ot 
Netherlands India and the offer was duly accepted for and on behalf of the smd Government 
bv Deed of the thirty-first of December, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven , therefore 
in order to provide for the regulation of the reciprocal observances which are necessary in 
consequence, it is agreed as follows : — 

Article I. 

The Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles of the Kingdom of Siak Srio Indrapoera and 
dependencies, declare for themselves and their descendants, that the kingdom o, Siak brie 
Indrapoeraanddependencies forms a part of Netherlands India, and consequently .s placed 
under the supremacy of the Netherlands. 

Article II. 

The territory of the Kingdom of Siak Srie Indrapoera and dependencies is to be under¬ 
stood as consisting of the following countries and islands: 

(«> Siak Proper, bounded on the south-east by the Kingdom of Rampar (Paloe La.ang) 
and on the north-west by the Kingdom called Tanah Poetah , 

(to The provinces of Mandan, situated a t the southern boundary of Siak Proper; 

IJ The province of Pekanbaroe, situated on the sonth-south-west of the prov.nce ot 

Ma "^ n The provinces of TapOng kl and Tapong kanan, s.tuatedon the southern boundary 

Yol.ji 
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further, that the same assimilation 
shall be granted to the trade of 
British subjects and to the British 
navigation in any other Native 


worden ; en dat, voorts, dezelfde 
gelijkstelling aan den handel van 
Britsche onderdanen en de Britsche 
scheepvaart zal verleend worden in 


(/) The islands Bangkalis, Padang, Pantjar, Rantjam, and Ropat^ together with all 
such other islets as lie, like the aforesaid, in proximity with the mainland, along tho 
east coast of the Kingdom and its dependencies. _ 


Article III. 


The Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves to maintain perpetual peace 
and friendship with the Netherlands Indian Government, to be enemies of the enemies of 
the Netherlands, and friends of the friends of the Netherlands, as well as to afford such 
assistance as :s if. their power with men, arms, and vessels, at the request of the 
Netherlands Indian Government, against the enemies of the Netherlands, and to the 
friends of the Jsfetherlands. h r $-•* « 

Article IV. 

The Netherlands Indian Government has the right of fortifying itself at such points 
within the Kingdom of Siak Srie Indrapoera and dependencies as it may think fit, after 
consultation with the Sultan, Viceroy, and Nobles, and of erecting there such buildings as 
may be considered necessary. 

In the first place there shall be a fort of the Netherlands Indian Government, erected at 
Mangkalis in the island of Bangkalis. 

The limits of this fort are shown on the plan drawn by the same and annexed to this 
engagement. 

Article V. •>« 

The Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves to assist, as far as is in their 
power, in the construction, at the cost of the Netherlands Indian Government, of all for¬ 
tifications, buildings, and magazines which the Netherlands Indian Government may here¬ 
after think necessary to erect within the Kingdom of Siak Srie Indrapoera and dependencies. 

In like manner, the Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves to co-operate 
in the building of vessels at the cost of the Government, whenever required to do so. 


Article VI. 


The Sultan, the Viceroy, and Nobles bind themselves to carry on no hostilities against 
foreign princes and to make no preparation for hostilities without the consent of the Nether¬ 
lands Indian Government, nor to construct fortifications without the previous knowledge 
of the Government as well as to demolish on the first notice the fortifications erected with 
the previous knowledge of the Government. 

Article VII. 


The Sultan the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves never to make over the King¬ 
dom to any other nation than the Netherlands, and also to enter into alliance v.ith no other 
nation, without the consent of the Netherlands Indian Government. 

Article VIII. 


The Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves to send no letters, presents, 
agents or envoys to any other nation than the Netherlanders, and also to accept no letteis or 
presents, nor to receive agents or envoys from other nations, without the previous Know¬ 
ledge and consent of the Government of Netherlands India. 

The Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves not to suffer that the sending 
accepting, or receiving of letters, presents, agents, or envoys take place by 01 on ocnau 
their children or relations. 
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State of the Island of Sumatra 
that may hereafter become depen¬ 
dent on the crown of the Nether¬ 
lands, provided always that British 


elken anderen inlandschen Staat 
van het Eiland Sumatra, welke 
hierna van de Kroon der Neder- 
landen afhankelijk mogt worden, 


Article IX. 

On the other hand, the Netherlands Indian Government binds itself to take the 
Kingdom of Siak Srie Indrapoera and dependencies under its protection ; to maintain the 
Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles in their rights, and moreover, to promote the advance 
of the Kingdom itself, as much as possible, according to the circumstances of the time, 

Article X. 

The Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves to promote the welfare of the 
people, to govern with justice, to protect and promote agriculture, industry, navigation, and 
trade in the Kingdom, and to establish no regulations by which these might be obstructed. 

Article XL 

The Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves not to grant the right of ex • 
cavating underground, and of deriving profit from such excavations to persons not belong¬ 
ing to their native subjects, without a previous consultation thereupon and in concert with 
the Representative of the Netherlands Indian Government, in order that industrial under¬ 
takings adapted for the purpose may be regulated to the greatest advantage of the Sultan, 
the Viceroy, and the Nobles, without the Netherlands Indian Government having any 
intention to reserve to itself any portion of the profit; yet at the same time with due regard 
to the interests of Netherlands India, and according to the example of the Royal Decree of 
the twenty-fourth of October, one thousand eight hundred and fifty, No. 45, “Indian State 
Journal,” one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, No. 6, in its present terms, or as may 
hereafter be directed by His Majesty the King of the Netherlands ; whereof communication 
shall be made to the Sultan by the Resident of Riouw, as often as it may happen. A Malay 
translation of the said Decree is attached to this Convention, 

Article XII. 

The Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves to let no lands, nor to allow 
the possession of any lands, to persons not belonging to their native subjects except with 
the previous knowledge of the Netherlands Indian Government, so that the matter at all 
times, when it may appear necessary to the Government of Netherlands India, may be 
regulated in concert with the Netherlands Indian Government, without any reservation of 
profit for the Netherlands Indian Government itself, to the greatest advantage of the 
Kingdom of Siak Srie Indropoera and dependencies ; but, as far as possible according to the 
general regulation, as it is settled by His Majesty the King in a Decree of the third of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, No. 93, or as shall further be directed. 

Immediate notice of such direction is to be given to the Sultan. 

A Malay translation of the above-mentioned Decree of His Majesty the King, as it 
appears in the State Journal of Netherlands India for one thousand eight hundred and fifty« 
Slx > No. 64, is attached to this Agreement. 

Article XIII. 

The Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Cobles hereby bind themselves to prevent, and to 
j se ot hers to prevent piracy, to allow no refuge to persons whom they know to be guilty of 
1 raey or of whom they are so informed by or on behalf of the Resident of Riouw, or who 
thi^Si i sus P icion °1 bein g m correspondence with pirates ; but the Sultan, the Viceroy, and 
are f °^ 6S kind themselves, on the contrary, to cause such persons to be arrested where they 
of an< * to b e delivered np to the Resident, or to be tried according to the institutions 

Kingdom. 
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subjects conform themselves to the behondens altijd de verpligting der 
laws and regulations of the Nether- Britsche onderdanen om zich te 
land Government. gedragen near de wetten en regeling- 

en van het Nederlandsch Bestuur. 


Article XIV. 

The Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves to afford help to shipwrecked 
persons, and to take care of stranded goods, and not to allow their subjects to neglect doing 
the same.* * 



Article XV. 

Traders and vessels from the Kingdom of Siak Srie Indrapoera and dependencies shall 
in tradin/Tn^Tava'and all other countries under the administration of the Netherlands 
Indian C ivernment, enjoy all the privileges conceded to the subjects of the Netherlands 
In'dian Ckivemment, on being provided with papers from His Highness the ^ultan, and 
yearly passes, besides, but which are not, however, to be granted, except with the consent 
of the Resident of Riouw, or his substitute, to be shown by their counter-signature to 
the said documents. 

The form both of the papers and of the yearly passes shall be prescribed to His Highness 
the Sultan by the Netherlands Indian Government. 

Article XVI. 

The Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves not to suffer kidnapping and 
trade in men, nor the import and export of slaves in the Kingdom 

£ 

Article XVII. 

The Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves not to allow Europeans or 
persons in like position, or eastern foreigners, to settle as inhabitants in the Kingdom ol 
Siak Srie Indrapoera and dependencies except on the previous receipt of permission thereto 
from the Governor-General or his representative ; the natives of the other parts of the 
Indian Archipelago are not excepted herefrom. 

Article XVIII. 

The Sultan the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves to afford protection in person 
and property to all who settle as inhabitants within the Kingdom, with the permission of 
the Governor-General or his representative. 

* article XIX. 

The Sultan the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves not to receive into the King- 

fTpare .o beg.vc ,,p .0 .he Govern.,.a. .1 
Netherlands India on demand, or even without it.___ 

--—- — “ _ , f Ar r j c i e requires some further extension, and that it 

•In the Decree of Ratification k v and the Nobles bind themselves to deliver over to the 

ought to be stipulated therein, that the Sultan ^ ^ / iUed ashore, or recovered out of the sea • and in the 

owners any ships, Vessels, or goods that may be tan , circumstances, for such remuneration as 

event of tne owners being unknown, to *» re ™ tnem , unaer ^ in forcein Netheriandg Ind ia in 

shall be specially decided m each case, according to the laws ana cna^i 

regard t > goods stranded or found at sea. e . T nr a T ifn*d ashore, and also in recovering the same out of 

That in the case of ships, vessels, or 3£nter assistance and salvage, 

the sea, and, in taking care of them, no oth< sr h a,V* . e Immediately communicated to the Resident or his repre- 

Thaton the occurrence of each ^ “ff 1 ^ S a Ua Tor hU representa^^ in and settle 

sentative, who then, in concert with H s H1 ' UT) on the case, 

the matter entirely in the sp rit of the laws and enactments bearing p 
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Article 3. 


Artikel 3. 


The stipulations of the preceding De bepalingen van het voorgaand 
Article shall not interfere with the Artikel zullen geene verandenng 


Article XX. 


It is allowed to the subjects of the Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles, and to those of 
the Government of Netherlands India, provided they respect the laws of the country, to 
repair* the territories of the Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles, 
♦Sic. in orig. an £ t0 those of the Government to carry on free and unrestricted 

trade, as well as for the promotion of their rightful interests. 

It is also allowed to the native subjects of the Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles, and 
to those of the Government, to settle and reside where they choose, but with the obligation 
of “ ranging their affairs or interests at the place of their last abode, and of uncondiuonal 
submission to the laws and institutions of the country in regard to agriculture, industiy, 

navigation, trade or otherwise. 

b Article XXI. 

The {Europeans and persons in the like position, the persons in the service of the 
Netherlands Indian Government, irrespectively of what county they may be Mttiedwthm 
the Kingdom of Siak Srie lndrapoera and dependencies ; and further, all persons wltnout 
distinction as to their origin, settled within the compass of the esta b Ush mensofthe Nether¬ 
lands Indian Government, are to be regarded as subjects of the Netl erlrmds Indian 
Government, resting under the immediate authority of the Resident of Riouw or 
substitute. 

The Government of Netherlands India shall moreover have the right, as soon as it 
desires to proceed thereto, of declaring the Eastern foreigners settled within the kingdom 
whether of one or more separate nations among them, to be their subjects and under the 
immediate authority of the Resident of Riouw or his substitute. 

Article XXII. 

Everv malefactor is to be punished according to the laws of and within the country 
where his^offence has been committed ; but those who are subjects of the Netherlands 
Indian Government are to be brought to justice before the Judges indicated by the Nether- 
lands Indian Government, or hereafter to be indicated in conformity with the laws in force 
with the J udges ; and for this purpose are to be delivered to the Resident of Riouw or his 

substitutes. 

Subjects of the Kingdom of Siak Srie lndrapoera and dependencies who transgress mi 
rnmrnin; with the subiects of the Government of Netherlands India are to be biought to 
SK iubjtas betas the talked ta them by .he Gov,,- 

ment or hereafter to be indicated, VVTTT 

Article XXIII. 

Torturing or mutilating punishments are to be done away with, and other punishments 

*" Nobles are lobe ,*«J.h«*£ 

punishment within the Kingdom, except upon being condemned theieto after ht usu, l 
fegal prosecution according to the institutions of the country, and the consent of the Multan 
thereafter obtained for the execution. 

Article XXIV. 

Sribieets of the Sultan the Viceroy, and the Nobles, wherever they may be excepting in 
the cases provided for in Article XXVII, who offended against the Netherlands Indian 
Government, are brought to justice before a Council, to be summoned by the Resident of 
Riouw, together with the Sultan, at the chief town Tandjong Pmang. 

This Council is composed of eight mpartial enlighten^ 
whom four, including the President, are to be chosen by the Resident, ana lour by 

Sultan- 
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distinction established by the 
Netherland-Indian laws and regula¬ 
tions between individuals of West¬ 
ern and individuals of Eastern 
extraction, nor with the application 
of the stipulations of the Convention 
of the 27th March 1851. 


brengen in de onderscheiding aange- 
nomen bij de Nederlandsch-Indische- 
wetten en regeliugen tusschen per- 
sonen van Westerche en personen 
van Oostersche herkomst, noch in de 
toepassing der bepalingen van de 
overeenkomst van 27 Maat 1851. 


Nevertheless,tffe Resident of Riouw is free to refer die matter for settlement to the 
Sultan, who shall then decide thereon with justice and without delay. r 

Article XXV. 

-All matters of tiade and industry in which subjects of the Netherlands Indian Gover- 
ment are concerned, if they give occasion for dispute with one of the subjects of the King- 
dom of Siak Srie Indrapoera and dependencies, are to be referred to the cogmzance of the 
fudge for reciprocal disputes between Europeans in the said kingdom : and the Sultan, the 
Viceroy, and Nobles bind themselves to give full effect, within their jurisdiction, to the 
judgments passed by this Judge against their subjects. 5 


Article XXVI. 

The Netherlands Indian Government shall have the right, on giving fair compensation 
to the Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles to be fixed in concert with them, to take upon 
itself the lew of all charges and imposts now existing in the Kingdom of Siak Srie 
Indrapoera and dependencies, either altogether or in part, as well as to substitute others 
for them. 

Article XXVII. 


All transgressions and offences committed within the Kingdom of Siak Siie Indrapoera 
and dependencies in the matter of the revenues to be owned by the Netherlands Government 
shall without distinction as to the nationality of the persons concerned, be subject to the 
cognizance and decision of the Netherlands Indian Judges, and the officers of the JNether- 
lands Indian Government, shall have perfect right to search out the transgressions and 


offences. 

The Sultan, the Viceroy, and Nobles, shall support the officers therein as much as pos¬ 
sible, and moreover shall on their part apply everything that may be useful in the said 
search. 

All laws and regulations hovxver 

men^^and^sues by^at'&owmnmntl^hall have binding force for the inhabitants with¬ 
out disUnctTon of the parts of the kingdom where the levy thereof is ceded to the 
Netherlands Indian Government. 

Article XXVIII. 

The Sultan the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves not to increase or to aggravate 
the iumositions lawfully ci ting in conformity with the institutions of tne conntry, whether 
SeyT* 1be levS o/perfornied in money, in produce, or in labour ; and not to introduce 

new impositions without the consent of the Governor-General. 

A return of such legally existing and operating impositions is to be appended to this 
Convention and to be referred to in case of possible dispute. 

The Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles are to take care that excessive or egal levies 
be scrupulously prevented. 

Article XXIX. 


The Netherlands Indian Government has the right of freely cutting wood in the 
forests of the kingdom of Siak Srie Indrapoera and dependencies. 
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Article 4. 

The present Convention shall be 
ratified as soon as possible, and shall 
remain without force or effect until 
it has received, as far as shall be 
required, the .approval of the States 
General. 


Artikel 4. 

De tegenwoordige overeenkomst zal 
worden bekrachtigdbinnen den kortst 
mogelijken tijd ; zil zal zonder kraeht 
of gevolg blijven, tot dat zTj, voor 
zooveel noodig, de goedkeuring der 
Staten-General zal erlangd hebben. 


Articl£ XXX. 


f Whenever the dignity ot the Sultan of the Kingdom of Siak Srie Indrapoera and depen. 
dencies may become vacant, by decease or otherwise, the prince designated as successor to 
the Throne (Tongkoe Soelong Negara) succeeds to the dignitv, after having made oath 
m wnting of fidelity to His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, and to His Excellency the 
Governor-General as His Majesty’s representative in Netherlands India, and of strict 
observance of this Convention. 


The Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves to designate as soon as 
possible, with observance of the institutions of the country, in concert with the Resident 
of Riouw the Prince whom they wish to be appointed successor to the Throne (Tongkoe 
Soelong Negara); and to repeat the like on every occasion when for what cause soever, 
there is no designate successor to the Throne. 

* »t TMs designation is to be submitted to the approval and ratification of the Government 
of Netherlands India. 


In the case of want of unanimity between the Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles, and 
the Resnlent, in regard to the choice of the Prince to be raised to the position of successor 
to the Throne, the decision of the Governor-General is to be appealed to in a detailed report * * 
and to this decision the Sultan, the Viceroy, and the Nobles bind themselves to submit 
unconditionally. 


Article XXXI. 

In case the designate successor to the Throne (Tongkoe Soelong Negara) should ascend 
the Throne during his minority, then until his majority, which is to be fixed bv the Governor 
General of Netherlands India, the princely authority is to be exercised by a Regency of a 
Prince or even two Princes chosen by the Governor.General, and confirmed in (he dignity 
by a deed to be executed for the purpose. 

~ 3 R 

, Article XXXII. 

The administration of the Kindgom of Siak Srie Indrapoera and dc pendt ncics shall be 
exercised under the superior administration of His Highness the Sultan, by an dm ini shat or 
of the Kingdom as Raja Moeda, with observance therein of the ancient institutions of the 
country. 

In order to provide for the case of there being no Viceroy from decease or otherwise, on 
the ascent of a new Viceroy, his eventual successor shall forthwith be chosen, with obser. 
vance of the institutions of the country, and in concert with the Resident of Riouw, and 
this choice is to be submitted to the approval of the Netherlands Indian Government, the 
like shall be done on every occasion when, for what reasons soever, there is no such 
designate successor. The Sultan, Viceroy, and Nobles bind themselves to choose, as scon 
as possible, in concert with the Resident of Riouw, the Prince whom they wish to be the 
destined successor of the present Viceroy. 

lhe Sultan binds himself to give up the administration of his Kingdom to the adnrinis" 
trator of the Kingdom, and in this respect to consult with no other than according to the 
ancient institutions of the country ; nor to suffer that any one else besidrsike Administrator 
of the Kingdom should come to treat immediately with Ilis Highness*upon the n alters 
concerning the administration. 
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In witness whereof the respective 
plenipotentiaries have signed the 
same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. 


Ten blijke waarvan de weder- 
zijdsche Gevolmagtigden harr heb- 
ben onderteekend en met hun wapen 
bezegeld. 


Article XXXIII. 

Before assuming his office and his dignity the Administrator of the Kingdom makes 
oath in writing of fidelity to His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, and to the 
Governor-General of Netherlands India as His Majesty’s Representative in Netherlands 
India, and to His Highness the Sultan. 

The Administrator of the Kingdom binds himself never to suffer anything that might 
tend to the disadvantage of the interests of the Netherlands Indian Government in general, 
or of itsjadministration in the Kingdom of Siak Srie Indrapoera and dependencies m parti¬ 
cular nor of His Highness the Sultan, but on the contrary, to co-operate so far as m his 
power in the strict and faithful observance of all that whereto the Sultan, he, the Adminis¬ 
trator of the Kingdom, the Viceroy, and the Nobles have bound themselves to the Govern¬ 
ment by this Convention, and whatever may tend to the prosperity and welfare of the 
Kingdom of Siak Srie Indrapoera and dependencies. 

Article XXXIV. 

The administrator of the Kingdom of Siak Srie Indrapoera and dependencies is bound, 

whenever the interests, whether of the Government, of the Sultan, or of the Kingdom of 

Saik Srie Indrapoera and dependencies may require it, to betake himself upon request so 
to do, to the scat of the Resident, and to remain there as long as the Resident may consider 
it unavoidably necessary for the interests of the affairs under consideration. 


Article XXXV. 

Every Proclamation, presentation to the people, or confirmation of the Sultan, or Ad¬ 
ministrator of the Kingdom, is null if it do not take place in consequence of the receipt 
of the deed of recognition and confirmation of the choice that has fallen on him, executed 
by the Governor-General. 

Article XXXVL 

to the same except in concert with him. 

.-•« Article XXXVII. 

The Netherlands Indian Government binds ibself, so lo^as the Viceray 

and the Nobles faithfully observe this Convention, not to interfer 1 Vice ov 

nistration of the Kingdom, which, on the contrary, is to be left to the buitan, viceroy, 

and the Nobles, 

. . I Article XXXVIII, 

This Convention comes into force as soon as the approval of the Governor-General is 
obtained for it. - . _ , 

The Treaties concluded on the fourteenth of December, one ^edTndS-one^nd 
and forty-five, on the sixteenth of January, one thousand seven bn so 

on the first of August, one thousand seven - hundred and eigh y- ’ Convention or 

far as the stipulations contained therein are net modified by the present co 
have not become void through altered circumstances oJ the times. 
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Done at the Hague, the second 
day of November, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-one. 

(L.S.) E. A. J. HARRIS. 

(L.S.) L. GERICKE. 

(L.S.) VAN BOSSE. 


Gedaan te s Gravenhage den 
tweeden dag van November in het 
jaar duizend acht hundred een en 
zeventig. 

(L.S.) E. A. J. HARRIS. 

(L.S.) L. GERICKE. 

(L.S.) VAN BOSSE. 


Article XXXIX. 


With regard to points not provided for in this Agreement, and which may hereafter 
appear to require regulation, it is agreed that the parties shall come to an amicable under- 
standing thereon. • 

Done and agreed to, at Siak Srie Indrapoera, this Monday, the first of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight. 

Three counterpart copies of this Agreement having been drawn up and ratified with the 
signatures and seals of parties, for use wherever they may be required. 


(Signed) NIEUWENHUIJZEN, 

TOBIAS. 

Below the Malay text arc the seals and signatures of — 

PADOEKA SRI STJLTAN RAJAH ISMAEL. 

JANG DI PERTOEAN MOEDA NEGRIE SIAK TONGKOE FOETAN 
ORANG KAIJA MAHARAJAH SRI ASMARA. 

ORANG KAIJA SRI INDRA MOEDA. 

Mark of— 

DATOE MAHARAJAH KOETA WANGSA. 

ORANG KAIJA LAKSAMANA. 

This Convention is ratified on the thirtieth of April of the year one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and fifty-eight, with the following modification; that Article XXXVIII runs a3 
follows:— 

4 'This Convention comes into force as soon as the approval of the Governor-General of 
the Netherlands India is obtained for it. 

' 'The Treaties concluded between the Netherlands East India Company and the King¬ 
dom of Siak on the fourteenth of December, one thousand seven hundred and forty-five, 
sixteenth of January, one thousand seven hundred and sixty-one, and first of August, one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-two, remain binding in so far as the stipulations con¬ 
tained therein are not modified by the present Convention, or have not become void 
through altered circumstances of the times. *' 

(Signed) CHS. F. PAHUD, 
Governor-General of Netherlands India. 

By order of His Excellency, 

(Signed) A. Loudon, General Secretary. 
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BURMA, 

APPENDIX No. i .—Page 20. 

Translation of a despatch from Consul-General 
Wilkinson and Acting Consul Litton to Sung, 
Taotai of Western Yunnan, dated T£ngyOeh, 
the 26th December 1903. 

The Consul-General having some time since communicated to Sub- 
Prefect Yeh the desire of the Burma Government that he would give 
effect to the agreement and improve the road from the Kulikha tc 
Nungchang, the Sub-Prefect telegraphed to their Excellencies the 
Governor-General and Governor. He received in reply, through the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, the instructions of their Excellencies, 
which were to the following effect: — 

“ With reference to the proposed road from Kulikha to Nungchang 
the trade is daily developing. Mr. Litton has already addressed to us a 
despatch asking us to agree to the construction of this road. Now Consul- 
General Wilkinson has also brought up the matter. We cannot dc 
otherwise than consent to a joint construction. With regard to the mule 
toll since it was originally stated to be levied for the repair of the roads, 
if we now do not agree to an appropriation from it for this purpose, wt 
should not be keeping our original bargain. Further, in Mr. Litton’s 
previous letter it was proposed that after the indemnity on accouut of the. 
frontier cases had been fully paid, the mule toll might be devoted to roru 
construction. 

Consul Litton has now reached Tengyiieh, and the Customs Taota 
and the Consul-General will also arrive shortly. The Sub-Prefect shoulc 
therefore at once discuss the matter and submit to us a definite scheme 
he can then address the Government of Burma asking for the service: 
of surveyors for the construction. 

The Kan-ngai Sawbwa must make arrangements in advance for tht 
supply of corvee labour for the road and for the appropriation of tht 
necessary land. 

The toll collected before the 1st January should be as usual devotee 
to the protection of trade. After that date the arrangements mad . i .v 
time to time for the appropriation of funds for the construction of th« 
road should be reported by telegraph to us for approval.” 

When, later on, the Taotai arrived at Tengyiieh, and assume* 
charge, the Consul-General and Consul personally discussed the matte 
with him and embodied in a joint communication the conclusions reachod 
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The Consul-General telegraphed to inform the Burma Government, and 
dso requested by wire the Governor-General to give his assent. He 
eceived from His Excellency Ting a telegram in reply stating that “in 
his matter of road construction I have directed Sung, Taotai, to make 
areful calculations and to arrange it after friendly consultation with 
'■ourself.” The Government of Burma also replied by wire that they were 
irepared to lend engineers to undertake the improvements, and would agree 
o the temporary continuance of the surtax on the understanding that from 
anuary ist next the whole of that surtax should be applied to the construc- 
ion of the road and should not be diverted to other use; also that from the 
rdinary mule tax an annual sum should be appropriated towards repay¬ 
ment of the cost, by half-yearly instalments of Rs. 2,000 each, payable in the 
une and December quarters. 

It is clear, then, that the views of the two Governments, Burma and 
funnan, are identical; but as the Department of Foreign Affairs found 
ertain details of the scheme not altogether clear and telegraphed to ask, 
he Taotai, after personally consulting the Consul, replied explaining all 
latters of which they stood in doubt. The Consul-General also sent a 
irther telegram to the Governor-General requesting that instructions might 
e wired to give effect to the scheme. 

No answer has yet been received. This matter, however, of road 
nprovement should take effect from the ist January next, the 14th of 
ie present moon. If there is further delay, it is to be feared that the 
lurma Government will be unable to arrange to commence work this year, 
'he Consul-General moreover will shortly be proceeding to the provincial 
apital to pay his respects to their Excellencies, and he cannot remain 
idefinitely at Tfhgyiieh. Should the question not be settled before his 
eparture, the Burma Government will hardly refrain from adducing that 
ause in the Manai agreement which states that the mule-tax is intended 
^eciallv for the policing and repairs of the road ; and from January ist 
ixt they will not only be unable to agree to th; imposition of the surtax 
jt will demur to the collection of the mule tax itself. 

For these reasons the Consul-General and Consul have prepared the 
resent despatch, in which they have set down in detail the terms of the 
'reement. Those terms are as follows : 

1. From and after the ist January I904 j that is, the 14th da) oi the 
ith moon of the 29th year of the Kuang-hsu the mule-tax will be divided 
to three parts. The first part will be the subsidy of the three Sawbwas , 
id will continue to be paid at the old rate. The second part, the yearly 
cpense of policing, will be a fixed annual sum of Tls. 9,000 ; this will be 
Gained by the Superintendent, and for it no accounts need be rendered, 
be third part will be appropriated for road improvement. 

2 From the appropriation for road improvement an annual sum of 
Is 4. 000 will be set aside for the construction of the section from the 
uiikha to Nungchang. This sum will be paid by instalments in the June 
id December quarters through the Superintendent to the Consul at 
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Tcingyueh, in order that the latter may from time to time refund the 
expenditure incurred by the Burma Government in undertaking that 
construction. When this section of the road is completed, the Tls. 4,000 
will revert to the treasury and will be paid over by the Superintendent to the 
Road Improvements Committee for the repair of bridges and thorough¬ 
fares. 

3. Any surplus from the mule-tax over and above the Sawbwa's 
subsidy, the police fund, and the annual sum of Tls. 4,000 repayable to the 
Burma Government will be paid over quarterly to the Road Improvements 
Committee. 

4. The Taotai of Western Yunnan [the I-hsi Tao], the Consul at 
Tengyiieh, the Commissioner of Customs, and the Sub-Prefect of Tfmgvueh 
shall be invited to form a committee, to be known as the Road Improvements 
Committee, which will meet at intervals to consider improvements on the 
main trade route from the Burma frontier to the Salween. All monevs 
expended by the said committee must be shown in detail and properly 
accounted for. 

5. The surtax was designed for the satisfaction, year by year, of 
certain frontier reclamations. These reclamations having now been satisfied, 
the surtax should cease ; but the Burma Government considering that the 
improvement of the Kulikha-Nungchang road is urgent, has agreed to its 
temporary continuance. The whole amount of the surtax, however, must 
be handed by the Superintendent, in June and December of each year, to 
the Consul for transmission to the Government of Burma in repayment 
of the cost of construction of this section. 

6. The Sawbwa of Kan-ngai must arrange for the transfer of all 
private property required for the road, and no claim for compensation must 
be made against the Burma Government. 

7. The improvement of the Kulikha-Nungchang road, as that road 
is in Chinese territory, is properly speaking the duty of the Chinese officials, 
and no concern of the Burma Government. But as the two countries are 
in friendly relation, and as it is recognized that Chinese workmen are not 
skilled in the art of road making, consent has been given to the engage¬ 
ment of experienced engineers to co-operate in the work. Furthermore 
as the funds required cannot be raised all at once, consent has also been 
given to the advance of the necessary amount, in the hope of the speedy 
completion of the road, and with a view to the encouragement of trade. 
It is accordingly agreed that when the construction of the road is complete 
the engineers will return home, and that subsequent yearly upkeep and 
bridges and thoroughfares elsewhere requiring repair shall, as the correspon¬ 
dence has settled, be duly considered by a Road Improvements Committee 
consisting of the Taotai and the Sub-Prefect in concert with the Commis¬ 
sioner of Customs and the Consul at Tengviieh. The local officials will engage 
workmen to undertake the repairs, and the Burma Government will not 
intervene. 
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IV 



The amount to be advanced by the Burma Government will not 
bear interest, and should the yearly sum derived from the mule-tax 
chance to fall below the sums now appropriated, the Burma Government 
will not raise difficulties with the Chinese officials. The surtax o 
Tls. '25 a head will, however, be handed over in full as collected, the 
Government of Burma making no objection. 


Seal. 
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BURMA. 

APPENDIX NO. II .—Page 20. 

Translation of a despatch from Sung, Taotai of 
Western Yunnan, to Consul-General Wilkinson 
and Acting Consul Litton, T£ngyueh, December 
27TH, 1903. 

[After quoting verbatim et in extenso, the communication of 
yesterday.] 

The Taotai has now received from the Department of Foreign Affairs 
a telegram as follows : — 

The following instructions have been issued by their Excellencies on 
the subject of the improvement of the trade route. “ The scheme pro¬ 
pounded on our behalf by Consul-General Wilkinson on his first arrival and 
by Consul Litton has in view the encouragement of trade, and the helpful 
spirit it shows is worthy of our gratitude and respect. It has now been 
clearly stated that the road ought properly to be constructed by China, and 
that Uurma after her assistance has no concern in it. It may, then, be 
assented to. But as Burma has [mV] advanced the money, interest ought 
to be Paid. In public affairs as in private friendships, one should be 
thorough. We trust that the Taotai will take action accordingly.” 

The various clauses as above of the communication under acknowledg¬ 
ment may accordingly be carried into effect. 

( v T1 i ie Ta0t f ,‘ S TT ortin g to their Excellencies the Governor-General 
° l uiikuc 1 and the Governor of Yunnan and is writing to the Department 
°t v oreign Affairs. Meanwhile he has the honour to address the present 
communication in reply to the Consul-General and Consul. 


Seal. 
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SIAM. 

APPENDIX No. Ill .—Page 354- 

Royal decree of the King of Siam, under the Treaty of 1883. 

Dated the pth January 1883. 

Phrabat Somdetch Phra Paramindr Maha Chulalonkorn Patindr Debia 

MahaMonglfut Purnsiaratne Rajarawiwongse■. Warutmabongse Panbat 

Warakhattiafaiinikarotama Chaturantaparama ^ Maha . 

kas Paramadharmika Maharajadhiraja Pararaanartb^Pabitr PaaraLhula 

Laos Chiang, and Loas I . 5 Roya j Aud ; ence Hall Chakree Maha 

“"i oM’he°S and “ 

Audience, His Majesty graciously si 0 ni c P Great 

Whereas a new Convention to b«n 

T/e abill, LX the ^Le of the Ro^al Cent— and Judges, 

and for the use of the Loas Courts in Chiengmai as to lows • 

° , , , ah matters connected with the subjects and citizens of 

Article 1st. All matte w jth Siam, which may arise in 

foreign countries which-iav- ^ r namely Chiengmai, Lakon 

any part of the |hree Northern , « • ’ £ the Royal Commissioner 

and Lampoonchi, shall be under 1 P the King for this purpose, 

for Foreien Affairs who is appointed by His Majesty the is. B v i 

tori ore gn/s matters connected with the subjects and citizens of 

Article 2nd.-~ts.n rn * u ~ ia t„a nno „,in, c: am and the three Northern 
foreign countries having treaty re a • b £ rom the Royal Commis- 

State, unless there shall be -a. order ““‘‘““^Storing the Phra 
-.inner for Foreign Affairs for t e ■- administered or interfered with 

Racehssi sea! authorizing the same,^hu- • of any rank what- 

ST rL one shall 1 meddle with such matters whether to actron ,s nght 
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or wrong he shall be adjudged as having done wrong, and all such actions 
s mil be considered as null and void, and will not be considered as having 
any official force whatever. 

. . / ^ r . ftc ^ e 3 r d- The Royal Commissioner for Foreign Affairs is invested 
witli lull power to compel the various departments of the three States of 
ehiengmai, Lakon and Lampoonchi to do whatever is just and in keeping 
^ith their official duties with a view to regulate and control all foreign affairs 
in his department. All the officers of the various departments shall give heed 
to and obey his instructions. If, however, such instructions are unjust and 
not consistent with duty to Government, let the officers and provincial 
authorities hasten to report the matter to Bangkok and the Minister of the 
Aorth has power to set aside and annul such improper orders and 
actions of the Royal Commissioner. 

Article 4th. The Royal Commissioner for Foreign affairs shall appoint 
ofiicers to perform the various duties necessary for the effectual carrying out 
of the provisions of the Treaty, and it shall always be the duty of the Royal 
Commissioner to explain the meaning of the Treaty and the law and what is 
just and suitable for the information of the various Princes, Chiefs and 
officers, and if any difficulties slial Jarise in regard to any official matter in his 
department or outside of it and the Chiefs and officers concerned shall come 
to ask his opinion on the subject or to receive his orders, it shall be his duty 
to give them his advice, assistance and instructions whenever requested. He 
shall not offer objections or postpone or neglect the matter nor fail t 0 use 
his best endeavours to render them such assistance. 

Article jth .—It shall be the duty of the Royal Commissioner to make 
arrangements and regulations and establish stations for the purpose of being 
accurately informed at all times with regard to the number and nationality of 
foreigners from friendly nations who entry the States under his jurisdiction, 
and as to \vhere they, are, and to take proper precautions to prevent others 
falsely passing themselves off as such. If there is any reason for suspicion, 
it shall be his duty to make proper investigations and representations regard¬ 
ing the matter, and it shall be the duty of the Royal Commissioner to issue 
proper passports to people to travel or trade in foreign countries. 

Article 6th . — It shall be the duty of the Royal Commissioner to exercise 
a watchful care to prevent an unlawful or improper collection of taxes or 
obstruction of trade. Whenever any new tax is to be collected or if any 
change is to be made in the tariff of taxes, the rulers of the country shall 
consult with the Royal Commissioner who shall examine the matter with care 
and not suffer anything to be done contrary to the treaties or allow any 
obstruction to trade or unreasonable exactions to be established which will 
be a cause of hindrance to trade. The method of collecting taxes shall not 
be allowed to be such as to cause unnecessary difficulties to the people and 
to traders as that they cannot have reasonable advantages. When such 
matters have been agreed upon, it shall be the duty of the Royal Commis¬ 
sioner to publish the same accurately and properly. 
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Article ft/i — It shall be the duty of the Royal Commissioner to super¬ 
vise and direct that the authorities of the Krom Mu ang Department shall 
establish a proper police force to guard the frontier of the country, that 
there may be no carelessness and neglect of duty in this respect, and 
further he has full power to devise means to prevent crime and to ^ bring 
criminals to justice who are in any way connected with the subjects and 
citizens of friendly nations. If any person guilty of committing any ot the 
crimes mentioned in the extradition laws shall escape from the terntory 
of a friendly power into any of the three States, or if any such person shall 
escape into the territory of a friendly power, it shall be the duty ot the 
Royal Commiss'oner to take suitable action for the extradition of such 
offenders according to the extradition laws, dated 13th July 1885, and that 
the interests of both countries may not be allowed to suffer. 

Article 8th .—The Royal Commissioner shall be the chief of the 
Forest Department of the three Northern States of Siam, and in like 
manner/as the chief of the Forest Department in Bangkok, he shall exercise 
full authority in superintending and administering all matters connected 
with the forests according to the regulations at the t.me in force but lie 
shall be under the instructions of the authorities m Bangkok, \\hatever 
action he shall take or if he shall experience any difficu ties, he shall report 
them to the chief of the Forest Department in Bangkok on every occasion. 

Article oth .— All law-suits in which foreign subjects are parties 
either as plaintiffs or defendants, shall be heard and determined only in the 
International Court at Chiengmai which His Majesty has been pleased to 
establish the sole Court for the hearing of all such cases, and if any such 
cases as aforementioned shall arise and it shall be necessary to investigate 
and decide them in Lakon or Lampoon or in any other State, the koya 
Commissioner, after receipt of a Thongkra from Bangkok giving special 

authorization in the particular case, is at liberty to try the case civilly or 

criminally in Chiengmai or in such other State as he shall think lit, in 
accordance with the laws of Siam. 

Article 10th.~~ In the examination of cases or of witnesses in this 
Couri the use of ordeal by diving under water or by walking through fire, 
et c a nd investigation by means ot flogging the head-screw, the thumb¬ 
screw and the other means prescribed by the cntmnti procedure law 
hSnfpunishment in cases of suspicion or slighter doubt when the actual 
truth is no P t ascertained, are not permitted m the practice ot the Court. 


Article nth— In the examination of criminal cases, it it does not 
appei from the evidence given by witnesses 
that the accused parties are guilty, and if there is still gr p 

ing the accused, let them give proper securities and then at 

lihe t^ 12th -—All cases to be tried in this Court in which either of 
the parties, without reference to his rank or position, shall cidy and in legal 
form appoint an attorney to represent him, or m case either ol the parlies 
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is at a distance from the Court and shall go before a Local Magistrate and 
make out a power of attorney in due form and pay the established fee, the 
Lourt shall allow such attorneys to appear instead of their clients. 

Article13th .—In the investigation of all cases in which a foreign sub- 
ject is a defendant or in which both parties are foreign subjects, the Con¬ 
sul or Vice-Consul of the party or parties shall be allowed to attend the 

hearing of the case and be informed of all the proceedings according to 
the Treaty. And if the Consul or Vice-Consul shall consider the proceed- 
ings of the Judge unjust, he may make note of any suggestions or obiec- 
tiops 111 writing to the Judge,and the Judge shall consider whether such 
objections are in accordance with law and justice, and, in case the Judge 
does, not approve of them, he shall note his reasons in writing except as 
hereinafter provided, and he shall proceed with the case to the end and 
shall decide the case according to law. 

Article 14th.—Any case in which foreign subjects are defendants or 
in which both parties are foreign subjects, if their Consul shall disagree 
with the opinion of the Judge as mentioned in the foregoing article, °and 
they shall not be able to come to an agreement on the subject, if the ’Con¬ 
sul shall make out a requisition to the Judge that the case be referred to 
his Court for trial, let the Judge deliver the case up to him according to 
the Treaty. All cases besides those mentioned herein shall be determined 
in the International Court alone. 

Article 1 $th .— There cannot be any appeal to Bangkok in any case 

before judgment is given, but if the parties object to any order of the 
Judge, they may enter a protest and the Judge shall record such protest 
and the Judge shall have his own answer to every such protest recoi ied 
as well. In case the parties make such objections and the Judge shall refuse 
to receive them, let the parties report the matter to the Royal Commis¬ 
sioner. After judgment is given, if either of the parties shall desire to 
appeal to Bangkok, the following form shall be observed. 

Article 16th .— It shall be the duty of the Royal Commissioner to have 
au oversight of the chief Judge and inferior Judges who have been appoint¬ 
ed by His Gracious Majesty to try cases connected with foreign subjects 
in the three Northern States, in connection with the Judges appointed in 
those States, in order that they may administer justice. If either the plain 
tiff or defendant in any case is dissatisfied with the decision or the 
order of any Judge on any point, and desires to appeal the case to Bangkok 
he shall lodge a notice of appeal within 15 days after the decision, has been 
given, and in accordance with the Treaty he must first ask the sanction 
and consent of the Commissioner, and the Commissioner shall enquire into 
the matter, and in case he finds there is suitable ground for appeal he shall 
allow the appeal to be made. But if the Rojal Commissioner shall find 
that the object is simply to cause delay and to avoid the judgment, he shall 
enforce the judgment before allowing the appeal to be made. In any case in 
which the Judges have received notice of an appeal, and the Commissioner 
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shall consider that the appeal should be allowed, he shall forward a transcript 
of all the proceedings in the case to Bangkok. But the Commissioner can¬ 
not receive or try any appeal against the decision of the Judges or set aside 
or overthrow the decision of the Judges except in case he shall receive 
instructions to that effect from Bangkok. If the Judges shall act contrary to 
law or justice in any matter of great or small importance, let the Commis¬ 
sioner without fail report the matter to Bangkok without delay. 

Article ifth.— H the Royal Commissioner or the Judges shall act in 
any respect contrary to the law, any one can complain against them in 
Bangkok, and in Bangkok only, if the complaint is not of the nature of an 
appeal agai .ist a decision in any case. 

Article i8th .—As to receiving complaints, if any complaint is made to 
the Court,, and the Judge who receives the complaint considers that it should 
be entertained and that there are charges to be collected according to the 
established tariff, let a summons be issued for the defendant which shall bear 
the seal and signature of the Commissioner. In civil cases where there 
appears to be no proof or where no Court-fees are deposited by the plaintiff 
as security, the Judge shall dismiss the case, and shall not suffer such cases 
to remain on the docket of the Court as an incumbrance. 

In criminal cases the Royal Commissioner shall appoint an attorney for 
the State to collect evidence and prosecute the case. 

Article igth .—When a decision has been given by the Judge or in 
cases where there is no security furnished and where the parties wish to 
w'atch each other, let the Judge hand over the parties in the case to the 
Commissioner who shall then hand them over to the custody of a proper 
officer pending the decision, and in decided cases the officer may, to enforce 
the decision, confine them in the lock-up for detaining persons sub judice 
or in the prison for condemmed persons. If such parties -are subjects of 
foreign powers, the Consul shall have free access to them. 

Article 20 th .—In any case in wdiich a foreign subject shall be 
imprisoned under a sentence of the Judge, if the Council shall, by a written 
requisition under his hand, require that the prisoner be removed to the 
Consular prison there to undergo the residue of his term of imprisonment, 
the Commissioner shall hand over such person to the Consul. 

Article 21 st .—The Commissioner and the Judges together with the 
Rulers of the three Northern States of Chiengmai, Lakon and Lampoonchi 
are empowered to establish rules regulating the procedure in cases con¬ 
cerning foreigners or natives for the better and more effectual administration 
of justice. But before such rules shall be enforced, they shall be reported 
to the authorities in Bangkok. 

Proclaimed on gth January i88y 
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Royal Decree of the King of Siam under the Treaty 
of 1883, dated 28TH April 1887. 

Phra Bat Somdetch Phra, etc., etc., etc. 


Preamble .—Whereas a Royal Decree, dated the 9th January 1885, was 
promulgated in several Articles containing instructions to the Judges of the 
Court established in accordance with the Treaty concluded between Siam 
and Great Britain on the 3rd September 1883, and whereas it seems 
expedient to us to make certain alterations and amendments to our said 
Decree ; it has pleased His Majesty to^aver as follows 

That Article 12 be taken to refer only to civil cases. 

That Article 13 be annulled and the following substituted for it 


In the investigation of all cases in which a British subject is a party or 
in which both parties are British subjects, the Consul or Vice-Consul is en¬ 
titled according to the Treaty to be present at the hearing, and to be tar¬ 
nished with copies of the proceedings, which, when the defendant or accused 
is a British subject, shall be supplied free of charge, and to make any 
suggestions to the Judge or Judges which he may think proper m the 
interests of justice. Such copies shall be furnished from time to time as the 
Consul or Vice-Consul may request. 

The judgment shall be communicated to the Consul or Vice-Consul in 
draft form before its delivery in Court, in cases where the defendant or both 
parties are British subjects, and in other cases the judgment shall not be 
delivered except in the presence of the Consul or Vice-Consul, unless he 
shall have had due notice beforehand. 

That the following be substituted for Article 14:— 

The Consul or Vice-Consul has power under the Treaty at any time 
before judgment, if he thinks proper in the interests of justice, by a written 
requisition under his hand, directed to the Judge or Judges, to signify his 
desire that any cases in which both parties are British subjects be transferred 
for adjudication to the British Consular Court. It thereiore the Consul or 
Vice-Consul shall make a requisition to the Judge or Judges as provided by 
Treaty, let them hand over the case to him. 

In Article 15 omit the words In case the parties 
tions and the Judge shall refuse to receive them, let the 
matter to the Royal Commissioner. 

For Article 16, substitute the following 
In civil and criminal cases in which British subjects 
the International Court either party is entitled t0 *PP e , p ' y: 

British subject with the sanction and consent of the Bntish Consul or vice 
Consul, and in other cases by leave of the Judge or Judges who shall have 

tried the case. 


make such objec- 
parties report the 


may be parties in 
to Bangkok; if a 
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Pending the result of this appeal, the judgment of the Court at 
Chiengmai shall be suspended on such terms and conditions (if any) as shall 
be agreed upon between the said Judge or Judges and the Consul or Vice- 
Consul. 

Rules of appeal which have been agreed upon between His Majesty’s 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Her Britannic Majesty’s Minister Resident 
are hereto annexed, and will be binding upon parties wishing to appeal. 

This Decree given on Thursday, the 7th waxing of the 6th month of the 
year Kun [240 of the Siamese astronomical era in the 20th year of His 
Majesty’s Reign, corresponding to 28th April 1887. 

By His Majesty’s Command, 

Devawongse Varoprakar, 
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SIAM* 

APPENDIX No. 1 V~Page 358 . 

Regulation. 

If any British subject brings, or causes to be brought from abroad by sea, 
any arms or ammunition for fire-arms into the Kingdom of Siam, and the same 
have not been specifically reported by the master on the manifest of the 
vessel delivered at the custom house, or if any person removes, or attempts 
to remove or causes to be removed from any vessel or place, or in any other 
way brings or imports into the Kingdom of Siam any arms or ammunition 
trom abroad without the permission of the Siamese Government having been 
first granted to him in. writing through the Director-General of Customs, and 
without first having passed a proper entry thereof at the custom-house, 
such person shall be guilty of smuggling, and shall be liable for each offence 
to a penalty not exceeding 100/., or to imprisonment not exceeding three 
months, or to both such punishments, and such arms and ammunition shall 
be forfeited to the Siamese Government ; and the master of the importing 
vessel who shall have failed to report the same on the manifest shall also 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding 100/., or to imprisonment not exceeding 
three months, or to both such punishments. 

Provided that fire-arms and ammunition brought into the Kingdom of 
Siam by a passenger in his baggage for his own private or personal use shall 
be detained on arrival by the officers of customs until a permission shall be 
granted by the Siamese Government through the Director-General of Customs 
for their admission, when they shall be released and delivered to the owner 
without such report on the manifest or entry. 

Given under my hand and seal at Bangkok, this 29th day of April 1899. 

George Grevillb, 

Her Britannic Majesty's Consul-General. 
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137 
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( iv ) 



Subject. 


Assam on the North-Eastern Frontier —concld. 

Lakhimpur placed under the administration of Raja Purandar Singh 
Matak country attached by the British Government 

Military stores imported into - declared contraband 

Moamarias. Rising of the — in- 

Musalman invasions of- • • • • •/ ._ * * 

Nowgong. Application of Act XXXIII Viet., Cap. 3, section 1 (Power 
of Summary Legislation for Backward Tracts) to the — district 
Nowgong district in Assam proper .. • • 

Opium cultivation in Upper-. Measures to be adopted for checking 

Powers v. ithin British cantonment in Upper- to be exercised by an 

ofteer of the British Government 

Punishment for commercial frauds in- * • * • 

Purandar Singh, Raja. British aid refused to 

Purandar Singh set up as Raja of - 

Purandar Singh's territories.resumed by Government 

Rudra Singh, king of- .. •• 

Sadiya incorporated with the British province of - 

Sadiya, Khampti Chief of — confirmed as th Company’s feudatory 
Sadiya. Military station of — attacked and partially destroyed by 
insurgents 
Salt duty in- - 

XXXIII Viet. Cap 3. section 1 (Power 
of Summary Legislation for Backward Tracts) to the - district 
Sibsagar district in Assam proper . . * , c . V 

Sibsagar district placed under the administration of Raja Purandar Singh 

Standard weight of -- • v’ , , . * * 

Supplies for British troops exempted from duty in - • • 

Surya Narayan, the last Koch ruler, carried oft a prisoner to Delhi 
Sylhet added to the province of - 

Torture and mutilation of culprits prohibited in Upper-. . 

Treaty with Raja Purandar Singh on transfer of territory .. 

Tribes inhabiting the frontiers of Upper- 

Tribute payable by Raja Purandar Singh .. •• 

Warlike implements imported to-declared contraband .. 

-Duars— 

Annexation of the-to the British provinces 

Bhutanese occupation of the- • • • • ‘ * 

Bhutanese tribute for the —— 

°< the Kuriapara, Bliri tlunia 

Revenue “Ss toBhuian an accent at the 1 —, cancelled 


Ava— 


Nepalese intrigues with the King of ■ 
(See " Burma.”) 


B . 

Baisangpunji on the N.-E. Frontier — 

Account of the Chiefship of 

t?te attended la by the '<* 

Coal-fields to — leased to the Br.bsh Govepmmnt • • 

Criminals to be surrendered by the Sardars O; 
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( V ) 


Subject. 


Bairangpunji on the N.-E. Frontier-Wd. ! 

Refugees to be surrendered by the Sardars of_ 

Tax for w orkrng the coal -fields in_ 

Bangkok in the Eastern Archipelago_ 

Boundaries of the four miles circuit in_ 

Boundaries of the 24 hours’journey from_ ** 

British Consul appointed to, and to be located at, -- 

S *?£ Sll ^ eC S an V c , nable to the laws of the country 

British subjects in Chiengmai amenable to Consular Court at’-_ 

British subjects permitted to trade at_ 

Customs duty to be levied at-_ - 

Export of paddy prohibited at - . * 

Munitions of War imported into- Sale nmlrivrifro/* c-’ * . . • ■ 

Port Rules for observance by British vessels — SUb)ects 

Bassein— 

Burmese Government’s cession of land near the town of _ 

Bawlaki— 

(See 14 Karens [ Red ].'*) 

Bencoolen— 

Netherlands Government’s guarantee to protect the rights of the natives 
Bencal— 

Bhutan ceded territory annexed to - 

Burmese claim to the sovereignty of —~— 

-Duars— 

Proclamation issued on the annexation of the_~ 

Bettia— 

Nepalese aggressions on - 

Bhamo— 

Sladen’s (Major) expedition to - . „ 

Bhawal in the Khasi Hills— 

Account of the Cliiefship of- 

Administration of justice by the Chief of _ 

Agreement signed by U. Bamon Singh, Chief of *-* 

Allegiance of the Chief of- 

Arbitration in tribal disputes of the Chief of - - 

Coal-fields. Chief cedes rights in — 

Conditions imposed on the Chief of - ] * 

Criminals to be surrendered by the Chief of-!! 

Disputes with foreigners to be adjudicated by the British Government 
Heinous offences to be reported by the Chief of _ 

KhasLs guilty of outrages in British territory to be surrendered bv the 
Chief of - .... , , J 

Land to be ceded for civil or military purposes by the Chief of _ 

Lime deposits. Chief cedes rights in — 

Minerals. Chief cedes rights in — . 4 # * * * 

Powers in civil and criminal cases of the Chief of --_ 

Refugees to be surrendered by the Chief of_— , % 

Residence of the Chief of - 

Settlers to be protected by the Chief of _ 

Trade to be fostered by the Chief of- 

Travellers to be protected by the Chief of_ 


Page. 
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333 

389 

376 

374 

421 

373 

373 

373 
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457 
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300 

93 
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( VI ) 




Subject. 


Page. 


i 


Bhawal in the Khasi Hills -coni Id. 

Tribal disputes to be reported by the Chief of - 

U. Ram Singh, the Chief of- 

Waste land grants to be made by the Chief of -on the same terms as 

those of the British Government 

Waste lands to be ceded by the Chief of - . . ... 

Bhim Sen Thappa, Minister of Nepal 

Bhutan on the North-East Frontier — 

Account of the State of- 

Aggressi > on British territory to be restrained by the Rajas of- .. 

Aggressions on Kuch Beliar territory to be restrained by the Rajas of- 

Aggressions on Sikkim territory to be restrained by the Rajas of- 

Arms, Manufacture of rifles in —— 

Assam Duar revenues not to be paid to- 

Assam Duar tribute formerly paid by- 

Assam Duars in the possession of- 

Banska Duar attached by the British Government 

Boundaries of- to be surveyed and determined 

British Envoy’s arrival and outrageous treatment in-.. 

British intercourse with- . Commencement of — 

Bril ish relations with-on a very friendly footing 

British subjects to be surrendered by- 

Buri Guma Duar attached by the British Government 
Ceded territory not subject to general regulations 
Chinese and Tibetan missions to Paro 

Chi mbi Valley. Co-operation of - in making a survey of a direct 

route to the — 

Chrnbati. Bhutanese raid on the British village of — 

Commercial missions sent to- .. ... 

Compensation to-for cession of territory 

Criminals. Mutual surrender of — agreed to 

Deb Raja represents the Shabdang Rimpochi as Dharma Raja, and thus 

combines in his person the religious and secular government of- 

Deb Raja's annual tribute to the British Government 
Deb Raja’s election in- 

Deb Raja’s engagement to prevent incursions into British territory 
Deb Raja's engagement to surrender the captive Raja of Kuch Beliar .. 
Dharma-Deb Raja invited to visit the Prince of Wales at Calcutta 
Dharma Raja. Death of the — 

Dharma Raja’s tenure of office for life 
Dispute with British subjects. Application to be made to Magistrates 
for settlement of — 

Duars ceded by - 

Duty not to be levied in —— on commerce 
Free trade engagement of the Raja of * • 

Gan tern Nam Gyel, Deb Raja of 

Gan-Zang, Deb Raja of - •• * . . 

Governor-General’s kharita to the Deb Raja containing 
the British Government 

Insult offered to the British mission sent to- 

jalpaiguri. Settlement of the boundary between-and — 

jigme Nam Gyel, Deb Raja of - 

jjgme Nam Gyel ’s re-election as Deb Raja of- 

Kakolabari. British police post established at- 

Kuch Behar subjects detained in-to be surrendered 

Lan chen. Deb Raja of- 

Lands relinquished ;o the Deb Raja of -- 

Loy al to the British Crown 

Mission sent to-.. • * 

Mutual release of prisoners agreed to 


emands of 
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285 
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300 
287 
287 
387 
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293 
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( VII ) 



Subject. 


Bhutan, on the North-East Frontier— eoncld. 

Nepalese intrigues with- 

Nephum Yushi Gnodup (Cholay Tulku) appointed Deb Raja .. 

Outrages perpetrated by subjects of _ 

Overtures of peace from -- 

Pang Sangye Dorzi (Eapen I.oben). Deb Raja of - " “ 

I ang Sangye Dorzi s resignation of the Deb Raiaship of - 

Pang Sangye Dorzi Yanpe (Deb Raja). Death of — 

Paro. Refuge taken in British territory by the Penlo of — 

I ay men t of compensation to —- to be suspended on failure to check 

aggressions . . 

Pemberton 's (Captain) mission to the Deb and Dharma Rajas of — ! ’ 

Political charge. Formation of a — comprising the States of-, Sikkim 

and parts of Tibet 

Political control of-transferred from the Government of Bengal to the 

Government of India . . # . ° 

Privileges of trade accorded to merchants of_ 

Proclamation annexing the Bengal Duars of _ 

Proclamation on the annexation of certain territory of_ .*. 

Punakha. Refuge taken, in British terrilorv by the Jangpen of — 

Refugees to be surrendered by the Deb Raja of_ 

Regulations (general) not applicable to territory ceded by — — * !. 

Road. Co-operation of-in the construction of a — through- 

territory . . 

Sat Rajas’ engagement accepting a compensation for the Kuriapara Duars 
Sat Rajas’ engagement relinquishing all rights in the Kuriapar a Duars . . 

Shujah Jain, Deb Raja of - 

Sikkim. Bhutanese invasion of — 

Sikkim criminals sheltered in- to. be surrendered by the Raja of Sikkim 

Sikkim subjects detained in-to be surrendered 

Subsidy. Deduction made from the- . Full amount subsequently 

restored .. 

Subsidy to- . Temporary stoppage of the — . [ 

Suniyasis not to be sheltered in- 

Surrender of two guns agreed to by the high officials of-.* .* 

Terms offered to the Government of- 

Territory ceded by the Government of_ 

Thimpu Jongpen and Tongsa Peniop. Quarrels between the — 

Tibet. Paro Peniop's aggression on- 

Tibetan and Chinese missions to Paro 

Tongsa Peniop and Thimpu Jongpen. Quarrels between the *- !! 

Tongsa Peniop’s visit to the Commissioner of Rajshahi 
Tongsa Peniop’s visit to the Prince of Wales at Calcutta. Honours accord¬ 
ed to him during the visit 
Trade statistics of- .. 

Trade. Value of the registered — with British territory 

Treaty concluded on the restoration of amicable relations with- 

Treaty extorted from the British Envoy to -- ,. .. 

Treaty with the Deb Raja of- 

Ugyen Wang Chuk (Tongsa Peniop)created a E.CA E. 

White, Mr. J. C., appointed Political Officer for - , Sikkim and part 

of Tibet 

White, Mr. J. C., sent on a mission to- 

Wcod-cuttefs to be protected in —~ 
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Bir Shamsher J ang, Prime Minister of Nepal 
Bijni RAjA— 

(See 11 Garo Hills in Assam. ’') 


100 


Black-Mail — 

Aka Parbat Chiefs’ levy of-commuted to a money payment 

Bhutan Aka Chiefs’ levy of-commuted to a money payment 
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( VIII ) 


<SL 


Subject. 


Page. 


■ commuted to a money payment 


Black-Mail— concld . 

Charduar Aka Chiefs* levy of - 

Bogle, Mr. G.— 

(See “ Tibet.*') .. ^ 

Bogra— * *| 

(See *' Eastern Bengal and Assam. * *) 

British Subjects— 

Nepalese engagement not to employ - 

Sikkim Raja's engagement not to permit the residence of -in his terri¬ 
tory .. .. .. 

Sikkim Raja's jurisdiction over Europeans-disallowed .. 

Brooke, Sir James — 

Mission of-to Siam •» 

Burma— 

Account of the treaty relations with- 

Agent on the part of the King of-to reside in British territory 

Aggressions of the Burmese on British territory 

Anchorage dues to be paid by British vessels visiting the ports of- . . 

Arakan claimed by- 

Arakan conquered by -- .. 

Arakan Mountains. The boundary of-in 1826 

Arakan provinces ceded by- 

Arakan refugees * surrender demanded by-.. 

Assam. -renounces claims on — 

Attempts to re-establish cordial relations with- 

Bengal claimed by-.. • • • • 

Benson (Colonel) appointed Resident at the Court of * • * 

Bhamo expedition .. .. • • •• * * 

Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation. Despotic conduct of King Thibaw 
towards the — 

Boundaries of British frontiers on the side of- 

Boundary of- .. 

British Agent deputed to the capital of- 

British Agent to reside at the capital of- •. 

British Agent with an escort to reside at the Court of-. * 

British Agent's powers at the capital of- 

British Agent *s uncourteous treatment at the capital of- 

British army to be withdrawn from-on payment of second instalment 

of the war indemnity (1826) •* . - /• 

British distressed vessels driven into ports of-. Assistance to be 

rendered to — • • * • 

British Embassy sent to- . • • , XT V 

Briiish factories established at Synam and Negrais 
British officials to be allowed to reside at any station in — 

British Resident withdrawn from - 

British subjects to be protected in - * 

British subjects treated with insult and violence m upper- 

British traders to be allowed to settle in - 

British traders to be protected in -- * • * • 

British vessels to be allowed the same privileges in Burmese ports as arc 

allowed to vessels of subjects of - in British ports . . • • 

Browne’s (Colonel) expedition to explore the trade routes between sou m - 

western China and - 

Bullion to be exported from and imported into 

Burney (Colonel) appointed Resident at the Court of Ava • • * * 

Campbell (Sir A.) entrusted with the command of the expedition ot 2*24 
against- 
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34 
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42 
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Subject. 


Page. 


Burma — contd. 

Canning’s (Captain) deputation to- 

Cheduba ceded by the King of - 

China. Agreement between Great Britain and — for the payment by the 
Yunnanesc authorities of compensation for past frontier raids and for 
the improvement of the protection of the frontier, and for the levy of 
customs . . 

China. Agreement modifying the - -frontier and trade conven¬ 

tion of i 894 

China. British Consul appointed at Tengyueh .. 

China. British Consul General for the provinces of Yunnan and 
Kueichou.. .. . . .. ; . 

China. British Consular business at Ssumao entrusted to the Commis¬ 
sioner of Chinese Imperial Customs 

China. British Government may appoint a Consul to reside at Manwyne 
(afterwards changed to Shunning fu or Momtin) 

China. British Government may station a Consul at Momein or Shunning 
fu and also one as Ssumao 

China. British manufactures and Burmese produce to enter free of 
duty 

China-boundary Convention of 1894 

China -boundary on the north-east frontier. . 

China. Cession of the State of Kokang to — 

China. Construction of a mule road from Kulikha on the-Yunnan 

frontier to Lung Chang. Method of recovering the cost from the 
Yunnan Government 


China. Correspondence between the British and Chinese Consuls to be 
conducted on terms of equality .. 

China. Facilities for the development of trade between-and — 

China granted suzerain rights in and over the States of Munglem and 
Kiang Hung 

China may appoint a Consul in-to reside at Rangoon 

China. Mutual surrender of criminals 

China. Opening of ports to foreign trade. Names of ports .. 

China. Passports for British merchants wishing to proceed to — 
from- 

China. Passports for Chinese subjects wishing to proceed to-from — 

China. Postal agreement with — 

China. Question whether the conditions of trade justify the construction 
of railways in Yunnan 

China. Restrictions on the transport of munitions of war between- 

and — and vice versd .. .. *. 

China. Stipulations relatingto trade between-and— .. 

China. Telegraphic connection between-and — 

China. Trade routes between-and — via Manwyne and Sansi 

China. Transit duties on trade between-and — 

China’s claim to Han lung Kwan 
Chinese. Agreement signed by the — at Chefu 
Chinese produce and manufactures, excepting salt, to enter — 
free - • • • .. • • »• 

Chinese sustain loss at the hfcnds of the British for aggression 
north eastern frontier 
Chins. Account of the —- 
Commercial treaty concluded with- 
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34 
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11 & 49 
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70 & 74 
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( X ) 



Subject. 


Court established for the trial of international cases at the capital of — 
Cox (Captain) appointed Superintendent at Rangoon 

Crawford (Mr.) deputed on a mission to - . . . • . 

Currency in which port dues are to be paid by British vessels visiting - 
Customs duties to be paid by British vessels visiting the port of Rangoon 
Deputations to- • • • • 

Duties levied on the frontier customs of -to be abolished 

Duties to be levied at the Burmese custom houses 

Duties to be paid by British vessels entering the ports of- 

English merchants permitted to trade in- 

Envoys deputed from- . •• . ‘ * . 

Estates c British subjects dying in-. Arrangement regarding - 

Estates of subjects of -dying in British territory 

Expedition against Mandalay 
Export duty on goods from- 

Extradition of criminals with- 

Fees to be paid to Burma officials by vessels visiting the ports in - 

Free trade established in- .. . • . 

Godwin (Major-General) in command of military expedition against - 

Henzawadi. Viceroy’s orders regarding payment of port dues by vessels 

Import duty on goods intended for export by the Irawadi to 

Insurrection in- * 

Jaintia. -renounces claim on — 

Kachar. — renounces claims, on — 

Kachar invaded by- 

Kachins. Account of the — • • 

Karen (Red) tribe of-. Notice of the . • 

King’s Agents to be permitted to reside in British territory ^ 

King’s agreement recognising the independence of Western Karenni 
King's aversion to sign treaty ceding the province of Pegu 
Kubo Valley restored to- 

Lambert (Commodore) deputed on a mission to the King of- 

Lands in Bassein ceded to the British Government 

Lester (Ensign) deputed to the Capital of- .. * • 

Mandalay occupied by the British .. • • • • . • • 

Mandalay. Provisional administration formed at— by the British Gov¬ 
ernment .. • • * • • * ; • • * 

Manipur and-. King's refusal to recognise the delimitation of the 

boundary between —- • • 

Manipur Raja’s recognition by the King of 
Margary (Mr.). Murder of — near Manwing 
MindonMin. Enlightened rule of— 

Mofcnein expedition 

Mcmein now known as Tengyueh 

Myingun Prince, a refugee in British territory 

Myingun Prince. Rebellion of the — .. •• 

Myingun Prince’s attempt to raise a rebellion among the Shans 
Myingun Prince's escape to French territory 
Negrais island ceded to the British Government ., 

Nepalese intrigues with- • • • • • • 

Officials’ perquisites from British vessels visiting Rangpon 
Overtures from 


Persona not to be molested for part taken in the war 
Pliayre (Major) deputed on a mission to the King of - 

Pilotage dues from vessels visiting the ports of-- 

Political intercourse first established with 


j'onrrcai iruercuursc nrsi - • • . . , , 

Prendergast (General) appointed to control the British provisional ad - 

ministration at Mandalay * • • • 
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( XI ) 



Subject. 


Page. 


Burma— concld. 

Prendergast (General) in command of expedition against Mandalay 
Prisoners of war to be released on both sides 

Privileges of trade granted to English merchants by the King*of ___ 

Proclamation of King Thibaw calling on his subjects to resist the Britis 
Government 

Proclamation of the annexation of upper-- .. 

Railway from Bhamo to Tengyueh .. 

Ramri ceded by the King of- 

Resident (British) stationed at Mandalay 
Resident (British) withdrawal from Mandalay 
Royal mandate for the protection of British trade in — 

Royal monopolies exempted from payment of duties in 
Royal order for the payment of transit duties at the chaukis between Am 
rapura and Rangoon 

Royal order regarding timber duty in- 

Sandoway ceded by the King of- 

Settlement of debts previous to the war with 

Shahpuri island claimed by- 

Shan States. Account of the — 

Siam to participate in the privileges accorded by the treaty of 1826 with 
"Sladen (Major) appointed to guide the British provisional administr 
tion at Mandalay 

Sladen’s (Major) deputation to explore the trade routes between Sout 
Western China and —— vid Bhamo 
Sovereignty over Western Karenni claimed by 

Subjects of the King of-to be protected in British territory 

Symes’ (Captain) political mission to- 

Tavoy ceded by- • • • * * * ,. 

Telegraphic communication opened between upper and lower- 

Tenasserim provinces ceded by - 

Tengyueh formerly known as Momcin 

Terms offered to the Burmese refused by them 
Territories ceded by the King of 

Tharawadi Princes’ succession to the throne of- 

Thibaw’s (King) accession to the throne of- 

Thibaw’s (King) barbarities • •• 

Thibaw’s (King) deportat ion to Inoia 
Timber duty to be levied in 

Titles of the officers of - • • „ • • • * , . , 

Traders, subjects of the King of-, to be allowed to settle in British t 

Traders .Subjects of the King of-to be protected in British territo 

Treaty of peace concluded with 
Treaty with the King of- 

T.ial nf British subjects convicted of offences in- . 

Trial of subjects of the King of-convicted of offences in British t 

Tiltim'turn sent to King Thibaw by the British Government 
; r . OTlr1 i mvPr —— formed into one province 

__ Administration of — placed under the charge of the Chief 

Commissioner 

War declared against 

War Indemnity to be paid by instalments by 
Ye-u province ceded by 
(See “Chins,” Rar ’ iri 


jUCU UJ * • 

‘Kacliins/’ “Red Karens/’ and “Shan States ’.) 
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Buxwal Pargana— 

Nepalese seizure ox - 


93 

















Cachar on the N.-E. Frontier — 

Account of - • • • • -V ' * 

Administration of justice entrusted to the Raja of — — 

Administration of justice in- 

Annexation of the province of - * * . • • , . •’ , 

Arbitration in disputes of the Raja of - with neighbouring StateB 

Asalu. Abolition of — as a sub-division 

Asalu. A separate officer for north-stationed at .. 

Asalu. Tula Ram’s principality added to the charge of the officer at — 

British protection guaranteed to the Raja of - 

Burmese armies driven out of- •. 

Burmese claims on -renounced .. 

Burmese invasion of -- 

Capital of-transferred to Khaspur / • • • 

Foreign States. Raja prohibited from entering into relations with 

Govind Chandra, Raja, replaced on the throne of- 

Govind Chandra, refugee Raja of-taken under British protection . . 

Govind Chandra’s assassination •• 

Govind Chandra’s authority resisted by Tula Ram .. 

Guniong attacked and burnt down by Sanbhudan, a Cachan fanatic 
Guniong the head-quarters of the Sub-divisional Officer of north . . 

Haflong! Head-quarters of the-sub-division stationed at — 

Jurisdiction of British courts not to extend to —- • ; : * 

Kacha Din, an officer of Raja Govind Chandra. Rebellion of n. 

Legislation" Application of Act XXXIII Viet. ,Cap. 3. section 1 (Pow« 
of Summary Legislation for Backward Tracts), to 

Manipuri brothers Marjit Chaurjit and Gambhir Singh. Struggle between 

the —for supremacy in- 

Mutinous sepoys defeated in- • • 

North-. Annexation of — to Nowgong 

North_. Division of the administrative charge of — 

North_. Re-establishment of the sub-divisional charge of — 

Sanbhudan’s insurrection in north —— • • 

Tipperah Raja’8 grant of-to the Cachari King as a dowry 

Treaty of allegiance executed by Gevind Chandra, Raja of- 

Tribute payable by the Raja of- •• •• 

Tula Ram assigned a tract of country by Raja Govind Cham ra 
Tula Ram ’8 country resumed by Government .. 

Tula Ram’s engagement for the territory held by him 

Tula Ram’s family. Grant of pensions to 

Tula Ram’s unsuccessful candidature for the Chiefship of - •• 

KJa Ram Spati’s engagement transferring a certain tract of country 

to the British Government .. ... 

Campbell, Sir Archibald 

Expedition against Burma commanded by- .. 

Rangoon captured by- 

Cape Rachado in the Eastern Seas 
Selangor Raja’s cession of- 

Cheduba Island— 

Burma’s cession of the- 

Cherra Punjj in the Khasi Hills- „ Sohrah _,,, 


I46 

149 

148 

146 

149 

147 

14 7 
i47 
149 
146 
34 
3 

146 

149 

146 

146 

146 

147 

148 
148 

148 

149 

147 

132 

146 

14C 

M7 

147 
H7 

148 

148 

146 

149 

149 

147 
147 

150 
M7 
147 

150 


3 

3 


461 


34 


CmEh BangEok^ritisii Consul’s jurisdiction over British suhjectsat- 
CutHng timber in the forests of- Arrangement regard g 


421-422 
423 













( XIII ) 



Subject. 


Chiengmai in Siam— concld. 

Goods to pay the prescribed duty in- 

Siamese court for the settlement of disputes at —- 

Siamese guard to be maintained on the boundaries of_ 

Siamese treaty for the promotion of commercial intercourse with_ 

Trade to be fostered by the Siamese authorities at __ 

Yunzalin Deputy Commissioner’s jurisdiction over British subjects at 
China (See also "Siam.’ 1 ) 

(See “ Burma.” " Nepal,” ” Sikkim,” and ” Tibet.”) 

Chins of Burma— 

Account of the- 

Administrative arrangements in the Chin Hills 
Administrative centres of the Chin Hills ]' 

Baungshes reduced to order 

Boundary between the Chin Hills and the Lushai Hills demarcated 
Boundary between the northern Chin Hills and Manipur demarcated 
Burman Myook murdered by the Siyins and Soktcs 
Chinboks, a sub-division of the —— . , 

Chinboks. Punishment of the — 

Chinbons, a sub-division of the-, . 

Expeditions in the northern Chin country 

Falam. Establishment of a post at — . . ] * 

Fort White. Establishment of a British garrison with a Political Officer 
at — 

Haka. Establishment of a British garrison with a Political Officer at — 
Hakas a sub-division of the- 

Kanhow, a sub-division of the -. * .. M 

Kanhows. Punishment of the — .. .. ,. ]] 

Kanhows. Submission of the — 

Kubo Valley. Withdrawal of the outposts in the — 

Main sub-divisions of the - 

Operations against the Ta 9 hons f Yokwas and Hakas . ] 

Siyins, a sub division of the - 

Siyins. Punishment of the — 

Siyins. Submission of the — 

Soktes, a sub-division of the - 

Sdktes. Punishment of the— .. .. 

Submission of the- . . 

Tashons, a sub-division of the -. „ 

Tashons reduced to submission 

Thctta clan of the Baungshes reduced to order . . ’ * 

Tlaqtlangs a sub-division of the - 

Tlantlangs. Punishment of the — .. .. .. * [ 

Tlantlangs. Rising among the — . . 

Trade between the Chin Hills and Burma. Revival of — ., 

Troops. Military garrison withdrawn from the Chin Hills 
Whennohs, a sub division of the- 

Yahows, a sub-division of the — ■■■ . • .. . . 

Yindus, a sub-division of the 

Yokwas, a sub-division of the—— • * ,, 


Page. 


.J 


Chittagong— 

See “ Eastern Bengal and Assam.”) 

Chumbi— 

(See “Tibet.”) 

Chumbi Valley— 

(Se/? 1 Bhutan on the North East Frontier,*') 

Coal-Fields on the North-East Frontier - 

Bariangpunji-leased to the British Government 


423 

421-422 

420 
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421 
421 
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21 
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21 

21 

21 

20 

20 

20 

21 

21 

20 

20 

20 

20-21 

21 

20 

21 

20-21 

20 

21 

21 

20 

21 

. 21 
21 
21 
26 
20 
20 
20 


I76 















Subject. 


Page. 


Coal-Fields on the North-East Frontier — concld. 

Khasi Chiefs 1 cession of rights in - 

Kliasi Chiefs’ engagement to cede rights in —— 

Sohrah (Cherra Punji) Raja's lease of the-to the British Government 

Crawfurd, Mr. J.— 

Deputation of — — on a “mission to Burma .. 

Mission of --to Siam .. . . .. . . 


166 

168 

174-175 


4 

351 


Criminals— 

Bahawal Chief's engagement to surrender *—=- 

Bhu an ‘Raja’s engagement for the mutual surrender of- 

Buraia. treaty relating to the extradition of- 

Karenui Chiefs ’ engagement to surrender- 

Khasi Cniefs' engagement to surrender- 

Khyrim Chiefs ’ engagement to Surrender- 

Langrin Chief’s engagement to surrender- •*. .v 

Maharam Chief’s engagement to surrender- 

Malaisohmat Raja’s engagement to surrender- 

Maoeenram Chief's engagement to surrender 

Mariao Chief's engagement to surrender- 

Myliim Chief's engagement to surrender- 

Nepal. Procedure to be observed in demanding surrender of --from — 

Nepal! Supplementary treaty with — for surrender of heinous offenders 
Nepal! Treatywith — for surrender of heinous offenders .. 
Nepal-Tibet engagement for mutual surrender of criminals .. 

Nongkhlao Chief’s engagement to surrender- 

Nongstain Raja's engagement to surrender- 

Purandar Singh's engagement to surrender-*. .» 

Shan Chiefs ’ engagement to surrender- .. ;. 

Shergaon and Rupraigon Bhutias’ engagement to surrender —— 

Siam treaty relating to the extradition of- 

Sikkim Raja’s engagement to surrender —~ 

Siiighpho Chiefs’ engagement to surrender- 

Sohrah (Cherra Punjl) Raja’s engagement to surrender-.. 


189 
304 
45 

\ 87 
( 89 

C 166 

l 167 

( 186 

1191 

197 
c 206 
(209 
( 222 
(227 
203 
200 
189 

I l8—I 19 
r 20—121 
118 
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99 

186 

187 

188 
,189 
180 
141 
65 
68 
70 

145 

376 

322 

324 

327 

255 

256 

171 

172 

1 73 


D 


(See " Eastern Bengal and Assam.”) 
Daflas, a tribe on the North-East Frontier 

Account 0/ the-- 

Expedition against the —— 

Outrages committed by the- 

Paschim or western- 

Pensionary allowance granted to the- 


236 
236 
236 
2 16 
236 
















misr^ 



Subject. 


Daflas, a tribe on the North-East Frontier— comM. 

f “ n b!tinapping arded ‘° * h ° Miri P athar Dafia a oti account of loot and 

Submission of the- *' ** *' 

Tagin- ., ' • * • 

Dakaits 

SiamesCrengagement for the mutual surrender* of_ 

Sikkim Raja s engagement to surrender _ 

Dalai Lama — 

(See “ Tibet.*’) 

Dalgoma— 

(See ” Garo Hills in Assam.**) 

Dalingko’t Fort in Sikkim — 

Annexation of the- .. 

• • • * ♦ . . „ 

Darjeeling in Bengal — 

Discovery of - 

Sikkim Raja granted compensation for the cession of _ 

Sikkim Raja's deed of grant for_ 

Sikkim Vakil to reside at- [ * ’ ] 

Darrang— 

(See "Assam on the North-East Frontier.”) 

Dewangiri Fort in Bhutan — 

Annexation of the - , . 

Digarchi, in Tibet— 

Gr Khas. Plunder of the temples of ■ 

Durand, Sir Mortimer— 

(Sec ” Tibet.”) 

Dutch— 

British and 
ing — 

Dwara Nongtyrmen in the Khasi Hills . 

Account of the State of —— 

Agreement with the Chief of- .. [ * 

British rights in- 

Coal in-Ceded to Government 

Criminals to be surrendered by the Chief of_ 

Disputes of the Chief of - to be referred to Deputy Commissioner 

Lime deposits in —ceded to Government 

Minerals in-ceded to Government .. ., 

Powers of the Chief of - ., .. 

Trade to be facilitated by the Chief of- 

Wastelands. Cession of-to Government 


- by the — 


* relations in the Island of Sumatra* Convention regard 


Page. 


236 

236 

236 

420-421 

322 


Eastern Archipelago— 

British subjects allowed the privileges of trade In the — 

Eastern Bengal and Assam— 

Account of the province of- 

Arakan annexed by the Burmese 
Bogra. Forma tion of the — distriot !. 

Chittagong acquired by the British 

Chittagong. Administrative arrangements to the — hill tracts 
Chittagong. Application of Act XXXtil VI, t., Cap. 3 -ection t (Power 
of Summary Legislation for Backward Tracts), to - .. 

Chittagong. Appointment of the Superintendent of the hill tribes 


301 

312 

312 

325 

330 


3°i 

9 i 

525 

161 

201 

202 
202 
202 

201-202 

202 

202 

202 

202 

202 


125 

127 

128 
126127 

127 

132 

137 



















Subject. 


Page, 


Eastskn-Bengal and Assam— concld. 

Chittagong. Disturbances caused by the Burmese 

Chittagong. Native Infantry regiment mutiny in — and perish in the 
jungles of Tipperah 
Dacca. Account of — 

Dacca. British acquire French and Dutch factories in — 

Dacca. Establishment of British power in — 

Dacca. Mutiny of the Native Infantry regiment stationed at — 

Dacca, the capital of Bengal throughout the seventeenth century 

J^Jpaiguri. Formation of the — district 

Legislation for backward tracts 

Maid*. Formation of the — district 

Pabua. Formation of the—district 

Shahpuri. British driven oil by the Burmese from the Island of — 
Tipperah. Account of — 

Tipperah. Establishment of British power’in — 

Tipperah noted for its wealth in elephants ’ 

Eden, Hon’ble Ashley — 

Deputation of -as Envoy to Sikkim 

Edgar, Mr. J. — 

(See “ Tibet.”) 

Elephants — 

Khasi Chiefs cede their right to capture- . . 

European(s) — 

Assam Raja's engagement to prevent the settlement of- in his territory 

Sikkim Raja's engagement not to permit the residence of - in his terri- I 

tory •• •• •• •• •• •• 


127 

127 

128 
128 
128 
128 

128 

129 

132 

128 

128 

127 

127 

127 

127 


314 


168 

M 

137 

322 


F 

Foreign Settlements— 

Achin Raja's engagement not to allow the establishment of-in his 

dominions 

Johor Sultan’s engagement not to permit the establishment of —— in 
his dominions 

Kedah Raja's engagement not to allow foreigners to form settlements in 
the province . • .. .. • • • • 

Siack Chief's engagement to prohibit the establishment of —— in his 
dominions 0. ». 

Foreign States— 

Achin Raja's engagement not to enter into relations with- 

Cachar Raja's engagement not to enter into relations with 

Jaintia Raja's engagement not to enter into relations with- 


Johor Sultan's engagement not to enter into relations with- 

Karenni Chiefs' engagement to abstain from communications with-.. 


516 

496 j 

470 

472 

523 


516 
M9 
164 
r 494 
495 
- 497 
502 

( 86 
} 88 


Keng Tung (Shan) Chief's engagement to abstain from communications 

with * - .. - . • • * • 

Khyrim Chief’s engagement not to enter into relations with 
Nongkhlao Chief’s engagement not to enter into relations with 
Pahang Chief’s engagement not to enter into relations with — 

Perak Chief’s engagement not to enter into relations with — 

Purandar Singh $ engagement not to enter into relations with - 
Selangor Chief’s engagement not to enter into relations with ‘ 


69 

J86 

186 

512 

475 

140-141 

4«3 














( XVII ) 




Subject. 


Foreign States —eoncld. 

3 inphnhorhVf" eaeem0nt nDt to enter into relations with_ 

omghpho Chief s engagement not to enter into relations with — 

Foreigners— 

Nepalese engagement not to employ_ 

Forest Preserves— 

Khasi Chiefs ' engagement to protect_ 

Forsyth, Sir Douglas — 

Mission of-to Mandalay 

Fort Cornwallis— 

Johor subjects allowed privileges of trade at_ 

Selangor subjects accorded privileges of trade in the harbour'of ■ 

biack subjects allowed privileges of trade in_ 

France— 

(Sec "Siam.”) 


Gantarawadi— 

(See " Karens [Red].”) -- , • 

Gardner, Mr.— 

Appointment of-as (first) Resident in Nepal 

Garo Hills in Assam— 

Account of the-- 

Bangalkhata. Garo disturbances near — 

Bijm Raja. Land disputes between the — and the inhabitants of the 
Palgoma. Disturbances at—,1902 

Engagements with the Chiefs of the_ * 

Expedition sent against the.independent Garos 
Legislation for backward tracts 

Measures adopted for the pacification of the _ -* 

Scott (Mr. David) deputed to the- 

Subjugation of the whole of the —_ * ’ 

The-formed into a separate district 

Tikr, r2^sibiliUe e s Cnlent . C . XeCUted b> ' * he SardarH of ~ ^cepting feudal 

Gartok— 

(See “Tibet.”) 

Gauhati— 

(SVs " Myliimin the Khasi Hills. n ) 

Gawler, Colonel — s 

Sikkim expedition placed under the command of - 

Goalpara in Assam— 

Account of —— . . ,, 

Account of the Bhutia tribes on the frontier 

Char Duar. Agreement executed by the Sat Rajas of _ 

Sat Rajas’ engagement not to molest the followers of the 


Page. 


521 

256 

ua 

168 

24 

494 

482-483 

521 


Char Duar. 

Gelling 
Char Duar. 
Char Duar. 


Sat Rajas' engagement to reduce their military force 

- . Kfti r,; 3 — bound in all civil grievances to abide bv the 

decision of British Courts . . ., J 

Char Duar. TheBhutiasof —mpursuitof traffic, to restrict themselves 
to certain established market-places 
Char Duar. TheBhutiasof not to come armed into the plains 
Char Duar. The Bliutias of— to have no connection with the enemies 
of Government 


2*4 1\ IV- Vol. H 
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229 

230 
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230 
229 

231 
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142 
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144 

144 
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( XVIII } 




Subject. 


Goalpara in Assam— concld. , . 

Char Duar. The Bhutias Of — to report their arrival m the plains 
Char Duar. Treaty with the Sat Raj an of — 

Composition of the district of- 

Criminals to be surrendered by the Sat Rajas of Char Duar .. 

Eastern Duars incorporated in —— .. • • • • , 

Kuriapura Duar. Bhutias of the — dependent on the Towang Raja 
Kuriapura Duar. Claims of the Sat Rajas of the — to levy dues bought 
out by the British Government .. - — 

Rupraigaon Bhutias! Conclusion of an agreement with the - 

Shergaon Bhutias. Conclusion of an agreement with the - 

Ttiebetmia Bhutias, Annual pension to the — 

Thebenfeia Bhutias excluded from the plains • • • * 

Tibetans. Military demonstration by the — on the Assam frontier 

Graham, Mr.— 

(See “ Siam. ") 

Gurkhas— „ , _ , 

Makwanpur. Relinquishment of the—— tribute for 
Makwanpur. Tribute paid to the British Government by the 

Recruitment of-in Nepal for the British Army 

(See also 4 4 Nepal 1 ’ and 4 4 Tibet. ’ ’) 

Gwalior, in Central India— 

Nepalese intrigues with- 

Gyantse— 

(See •« Tibet.") 


• for — 


H 

Hastings, Captain the Hon'bie G. F — 

Expedition sent to Achin under the command oi - 

Haughton, Major— . . ' . 

Deputation of —- on a mission to Achin 

Holcombe, Lieutenant— t r 

Murder of-by Nagas d (• l 

Hyderabad, in the Deccan— 1 1 

Nepalese in trigues with- 


I 

Nil 


Jaintia and Khasi Hju. 6 on the N.-E. Front.er- 
Account of the Chiefships of the 

Taintia on the N.-E. Frontier —— 

tS^SiSt^JL ° f ' 

Annexation of the plain country belonging to the Raja of 

ssarasscsssS" -“.sswsks-- 

British subjects kidnapped for human sacrifice by th - 

Burma renounces claims on-• ” ” 

Hollois (headmen) and Sardars of the libs.. 
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145 

144 

142 
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143 

142 

143 
i43 
i 43 
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142-143 

142 
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95 


513 

513 

3.31 

95 


152 

152 

152 
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163 
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153 
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( XIX ) 



Subject. 


Page. 


Jaintia on the N.-E. Frontier— concld. 

English officer with full powers stationed at Jowai 

Foreign States. Raja’s engagement not to enter into relations with — 

° f 7T~ made over by the Ra i a to the British Government 
Jamtiapur formally occupied by the British 

Legislation for backward tracts 

Measures taken to improve the administration ofVhe Dollois” 

Military service to be rendered by the Raja of_ 

Police thana established in the hills at Jowai 

Political Agent at Cherra Punji. -hills placed under the*administr 

tion of the — 

Powers of the Dollois 

Rajcndra Singh’s succession to the Raj of- 

Ram Singh Raja entrusted with the management of —— 

Rebellion in the-hills 

Territorial possession guaranteed to the Raja of- 

Territorial reward promised to the Raja of- . . 

Treaty concluded with Ram Singh, Raja of- 

Treaty of allegiance executed by Raja Ram Singh of_ 

J ALFAIGURI— 

(See " Bhutan on the North-East Frontier” and " Eastern Beneal and 
Assam.”) b 

Jammu and Kashmir— 

(See ** Tibet.”) 

Java— 

Siack subjects allowed the privileges of trade in- 

Jirang in the Kliasi Hills — 

Agreement signed by the Chief of- 

Roads to be kept in repairs by the Raja of- 

Jodhpur, in Rajputana — 

Nepalese intrigues with- 

J ohol, in the Malayan Peninsula— 

Account of the Chiefsliip of- 

Boundaries of- 

Gumimchi, a dependency of— . — ... .. 

Treaty with the Sultan relating to the boundaries of- ., ] 

JohoR in the Malayan Peninsula— 

Abrogation of the 6th and 7th articles of the treaty of 1824 with- .. 

Account of the Chiefs hip of- 

Agreement for the transfer of Singapore 

Arbitration in disputes between Pahang and- 

Arbitration in disputes between the Sultan and Tuinongong of- ., 

Boundaries between Pahang and- . . ,. w . 

British factory to be established in- 

British subjects allowed the privileges of trade in- 

Commercial alliance with- .. 

Confederate J^ates renounced allegiance to- 

Criminals amenable to the law’s of - 

Foreign settlements not to be permitted in - .. 

Foreign States. Sultan’s engagement not to enter into relations with — 

Foreign States. Tumongong’s engagement not to enter into relations 
with — .. 

Free trade established in- 

Interference in the affairs of - 


15 a 

164 

152 

152 

132 

154 

C 164 
i 165 
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I 53* I 54 

i54 

152 

164 

1 54 

164 

165 
152 
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224 

220 
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( XX ) 



Subject* 


Johor in tbs Malayan Peninsula— concld. 

Jellebu Ulu Pahang, a feudatory of- 

Jumpol, a dependency of—— 

Kassang River, the boundary of -- 

Kassang territory not to be alienated by the Tumongong of- 

Pahang, once a dependency of - .. 

Pahang's alliance with-— 

Pahang's engagement to render assistance to - 

Pension assigned to the Sultan of - 1 • - ♦. 

Pension assigned to the TumongOng of- 

Piracy to be suppressed in- 

Singapore ceded by the Sultan of - ' , . 

Singapore customs duties. Sultan to share in —- #• 

Sovereignty of the island of Singapore ceded by the Sultan of — 

Sultan to be afforded an asylum at Singapore or Prince of Wales* Islaflc 

Sultan’s cession of-to the Tumongong 

Sultan's treaty with the Tumongong of- 

Sutting, a feudatory of- 

Trade monopolies abolished in- 

Treaty of friendship and alliance concluded with the Sultan of- 

Treaty with the Sultan of-for the cession of the island of Singapore 

Treaty with the Tumongong regarding lands in Singapore .. 

Tulloh Blanga lands transferred to the Tumongong of -. * 

Tumongong renounces claims to pension 
Tumongong to be afforded an asylum at Singapore or Prince of Wale 
Island •• ** 

Tumongong withdraws claims to Kassang territory 
Tumongong's engagement to pay a stipend to the Sultan of ——* 


K 

Kaciiins of Burma — 

Account of the - 

Adamson. Major, succeeds in inducing the-to tender their submission 

Administrative arrangements under the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation of 
1895 

Attempt to open relations with the Kachin tribes of the jade and amber 
mines tract 

Bhamo District. Partition of the — • • . ’ * • • 

British authority recognised by the- south of the Taping 

Chingpaw or Singpho, the name given by the - to themselves 

Control of the British over the two classes into which the-have 

been divided 

Geographical positions of the two classes of- 

Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation of 1895 

Lahtawngs, one of the principal tribes of the- 

Das his looked upon as belon ging to the- 

Law and order in the Kachin bills 

Depute, one of the principal tribes of the - 

Disaws or Yawyins looked upou as belonging to the- 

Di3t of the Kachin tribes 
Military operations in the east Kachin tract 

Marans, one of the principal tribes of the- ., 

Marip Chiefs induced to tender their submission , * 

Marips, one of the principal tribes of the- 

Mama tribes looked upon as belonging to the- 

i Mogaung. British occupation of .. -* 

Mogaung. Visit of a Bntish officer to — 
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1501 
f 497 
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503 
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17 
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19 
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18 

17 
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Subject. 


Kachins of Burma— concld. 

Myitkyina. Formation of the — district 

Nkhums, one of tb principal tribes of the- 

Outrages committed by tne_ 

Railway from Bhamo to Tengyueh 
Sadon. Construction of a post at_ * 

S^ n t rfhiT°L f ? achin Sawbwas of the Marip tribe' 
ozis tribe looked upon as belonging to the 

Troops employed against the-- 

Yawyins or I-isaws looked upon as belonging to the* _ 

Kamrup — 

(See " Assam on the North-East Frontier.*’) 

Karens (Red) of Burma— 

Account of the- 

Bawlaki, a division of the— _ 

British agent stationed in Kyebogi . . * ’ 

Briti Karenii Ct8 “ Karenni countr y exempted from trial by the Chief of 
Extern Karenni. Arrangement with' the Chief’of — regarding trathc 

m opium, spirits or fermented liquor, etc. .. b 

Eastern Karenni. Burmese efforts to obtain an acknowledged supremacy 

Eastern Karenni. Chief of — not to exercise jurisdiction over European 
British subjects 

Eastern Karenni Chief of — permitted to nominate his successor 
Eastern Karenni. Chief of — to abstain from communication with 
Foreign States 

Commission' of — to be S uic * ec l 6y the advice of the Chief 

Eastern Karenni. Chief of — to cede land for railways free of cost * 
Eastern Karenni. Chief of — to have a resident agent at the head¬ 
quarters of the Superintendent, Shan States 
Eastern Karenni. Compensation to be paid by the Chief of — for raids 
committed by his subjects .. Ul raKIS 

Eastern Karenni. Compensation to be paid to travellers or caravans at'- 
tacked within the limits of — 

Eastern Karenni. Criminals to be surrendered by the Chief of — 

Eastern Karenni. Differences with the Chiefs ol — 

Eastern Karenni. Disputes of — with the Shan States to be referred 
to the Superintendent for settlement 
Eastern Karenni. Expedition against — 

Foreigners not to be employed by the Chief of — 
Obligations of the Chief of — towards his sub 


Page. 


Eastern Karenni. 
Eastern Karenni. 
jects 

Eastern Karenni. 
Eastern Karenni. 
Eastern Karenni. 
Eastern Karenni. 
Eastern Karenni 


Pursuit of criminals to be aided by the Chief of — 
Sawlapaw elected Chief of— 

Sawlapaw’s hostile conduct towards the British 
Sawalvvi appointed Chief of — 

.... Tribute to be paid by the Chief of— 

Gantara wadi, a division of the- .. 44 

Gantarawadi boundary between- and Siam 

Gan tarawadi. Chief of — granted the hereditary title of ’sawbwa ! .* 

Gantarawadi. Fine imposed on the Chief of ~ 

I'orcc sent against Sawlapaw, the Chief of — .. ,, 

Powers of the Chief of — 

Sawlawi app: inted Chief 

Sawlawi, Chief of —, present at the Delhi Coronation 
Darbar, 1903 

Gantarawadi, the Burmese name for eastern Karenni 


Gantarawadi. 

Gantarawadi. 

Gantarawadi. 

Gantarawadi. 
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Subject. 


Karens (Red) of Burma — concld. 

Gantarawadi. Tribute payable by the Chief of — 

Geographical position of the Karenni country 
Karenni Chiefs show an anxious desire for British protection 
Karenni country not a part of British India 
Karenni. Main divisions of — 

Kyebogyi, a division of the -- 

Kyebogyi. Contract of friendship made with —- 

Nammekon, a division of the- 

Naungpale, a division of the- 

Ngwedaung formerly a small State in the Karenni country .. 

O’Riley’s (Mr.) visits to Karenni 

Richardson’s (Mr.) deputation to Karenni for opening trade 
Sanad for western Karenni Chiefs. General form of — 

Sanad granted to the Chief of eastern Karenni . . . . 

Siamese acceptance of boundary laid down by British Commissioners 
Siamese claim to a tract of country east of the Salween 
Western Karenni and Burmese territory. Demarcation of the boundary 
between— .. / .. . • 

Western Karenni. Administrative powers of the Chiefs of — 

Western Karenni. Arrangement with the Chiefs of — regarding traffic 
in opium, spirits or fermented liquor, etc. 

Western Karenni. British Government invited by the Chiefs of — to 
take possession of their country 
Western Karenni. Burmese claim to sovereignty over — .. 

Western Karenni. Chiefs of — permitted to nominate their successors 
Western Karenni. Chiefs of — recognised as feudatories of the British .. 
Western Karenni. Chiefs of — to abstain from communications with 
Foreign States . . • • • 

Western Karenni. Chiefs of—to be guided by the advice of the Super¬ 
intendent, Shan States 

Western Karenni. Chiefs of — to cede land for railways free of cost 
Western Karenni. Chiefs of — to have resident agents at the head¬ 
quarters of the Superintendent .. • 

Western Karenni. Compensation to be paid by the Chiefs of — for raids 
committed by their subjects .. .. . 

Western Karenni. Compensation to be paid by the Chief of — to tra¬ 
vellers or caravans attacked within their limits 
Western Karenni. Criminals to be surrendered by the Chiefs of -- 
Western Karenni. Desire of the Chiefs of — for British protection 
Western Karenni. Disputes ot the Chiefs of — with other States to be 
referred to the Superintendent for settlement 
Western Karenni. Foreigners not to be employed by the Chiefs of — 

Grant of sanad to the Chiefs of Naungpale, Kyebogyi 
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Western Karenni. 

and Bawlaki 
Western Karenni. 

Burma .. 
Western Karenni. 
jects 

Wes tern Karenni. 
Western Karenni. 
Western Karenni. 
Western Karenni. 
Western Karenni. 


by the King of 
•» * • 
towards their sub- 


Independence of — guaranteed 

Obligations of the Chiefs of 

Nominal tribute to be paid by the Chiefs of — 

Political divisions of — 

Pursuit of criminals to be aided by the Chiefs of - 
Trade routes to be kept open within the Chiefship of— 
Tribute payable by the Chiefs of 


Karenni in Burma— 

4 * Karens [Red].” ) 

Kashmir— 

(Me “Tibet.”) 
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22 
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89 
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22 
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( XXIIj ) 



Subject. 


Kedah in the Malayan Peninsula- 
Account of the State of • 


in - 


British guard vessel to be stationed at the Island of Penang 
Criminals not to be sheltered in_ _ reuang 

Criminals to be surrendered by the Raja of_ 

Debtors refuged in Penang to be surrendered to their credito 

Debtors to be surrendered by the Raja of_ .. 

Debts how to be settled in- 

Ex-Chief placed in charge of central_ 

Ex-Raja to be prevented from committing depredations in 
Ex-Raja’s residence 

Foreigners not to be allowed to form settlement in_ 

Krean seized by the Raja of- 

Leith’s (Sir George) negotiations with the Raja of_ 

Light’s (Captain) negotiations with the Raja of_ 

Ligor Raja’s invasion of- 

Military aid to- ... .. *] 

Penang, the residence of the ex-Chief of- 

Penang island ceded by the Raja of- * ] 

Penang island designated Prince of Wales* Island * 

Pension assigned to the ex-Chief of- 

Pension for the cession of Pulo Penang by the Raja of_ 

Pension to the Raja of- 

Province Wellesley ceded by the Raja of - . 

Punghulu’s monopolies . 

Ships permitted to trade with- .. 

Siam. -tributary to — .. ,, 

Siamese customs duty in — — 

Slaves seeking refuge in Penang to be surrendered to_ 

Slaves to be surrendered by- 

Treaty of friendship with- 

Treaty with the Raja of-- 

Tuanku Ahmad, Chief of- , # 

(See “ Penang,” " Prince of Wales’ Island » and “ Province Wellesley.” 

Kelantan in the Eastern Archipelago— 

Privileges of trade accorded by Siam in — *— 

Khamptis on the N.-E. Frontier— 

Account of the- .. .. „ , 

Administration vested in the Chief of the - . . 

Agreement entered into by the Khampti Chiefs of Sadiya 
Agreement entered into by the —— 

Allegiance of the Chief of the- . „ ,, . „ ,. 

Heinous offences to be reported by the Chief of the - . > 

Inroads on Sadiya to be prevented by the — 

Khampti volunteers 

Military service to be rendered by the Chief Of the - - 

Mishmi inroads to be prevented by the-- 

Phakials allied to the - 

Political Agent, upper Assam, murdered by the -- - of Sadiya 

Powei-s of the Chiefs of the-in the administration oi justice 

Revenues agreed to be paid by the- , , 

Sadiya. Appointment of an officer at — to control British relation with 
the —-— •. .. «. . . 
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( XXIV ) 



<SL 


Subject. 


Khamptis on the N.-E. Frontier— concld. 

Sadiya selected as the residence of the Political Agent in upper Assam 

Sadiya. The - settle in — 

Singpho inroads to be prevented by- 

Slave-trade prohibited by - 

Submission of the - 

Supplies to be furnished by the Chief of - 

Tengapani- . Relations of the — to the British Government 

Tcib?J disputes of the-to be decided by the British Government 

. Volunteer disbanded .. .. .. .. 

Khas? Hu ls on the N,-E. Frontier — 

Account of the Chiefships in the - 

Adjudication in disputes of Chiefs of the- 

Alienation of property by the Chiefs of the-prohibited „ - 

Arbitration in disputes of Chiefs of the-with neighbouring States ^ 

Area, revenue and population of the- 

Assam Kings. Nominal allegiance paid by the Chiefs to the — 

British Government have right to establish sanitaria, cantonment and 
post in any part of the — 

British Government receive no revenue from the people of the- but 

they enjoy the right to share in the profits arising from the sale of 
minerals, elephant and waste lands -• 

Chiefs of the-in subsidiary alliance with the British Government 

Coal found in the- . Chiefs' cession of — 

Confederacy formed by Chiefs of the-to resist the British 

t Criminals to be surrendered by Chiefs of the- 

Disputes of the Chiefs to be decided by the Deputy Commissioner 
Divorce suits. Trial of — arising between Native Christians .. 

Elephants. Chiefs' cession of the right to hunt and capture — 

European exempted from the jurisdiction of the Chiefs of the- 

Forest preserves to be protected by Chiefs of the- 

Genera .1 form of agreement to be executed by Chiefs of the-on f 

their election .. .. .. \ 

Heinous offences to be reported by the Chiefs of the- .. ^ 

J udicial powers of the Chiefs of the-- • * • 

Kamrup plains occupied by the Chiefs of the- 

Lands to be ceded for civil and military purposes by Chiefs in the-j 

Legislation for backwards tracts 

Lime found in the-. Chiefs' cession of — *. .. £ 

Massacre of a survey party at Nongkhlao .. ,. .. 

Matrimonial cases among Native Christians in the —Jurisdiction 
in — 

Minerals found in the-. Chiefs' cession of — • • £ 

' Minor Chiefs' agreement with the British leasing to the latter waste ( 
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lands, forest tracts and places where minerals exist 

Minor vS tales in the- .. •* 

Mode of government obtaining among the people of the 

Powers of Chiefs in civil and criminal cases in the —— 
Refugees to be surrendered by Chiefs of the —— 
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2 39 
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( XXV ) 




S'lJBjECT. 


permitted by the Chiefs of the -- 

-are signed by the Chief Com- 

-are signed by the Deputy Com- 


Khasi Hills on the N.-E. Frontier— conoid. 

Road to Gauhati. Construction of a - 
Sanads granted to the Chiefs of the 
missioner 

Sanads granted to the Sardars of the 
missioner 

Sanads or parwanas granted to the Sardars of the-on their election. 

General form of — 

State property not to be alienated by the Chiefs of the- 

Successions. Principles regulating — to the Chiefships in the —— 
Successions. Terms on which the — of Chiefs in the-are recog- f 


nised by the British 
Timber, Protection of trees for — for building purposes 

Trade to be fostered by Chiefs of the- 

Travellers to be protected by Chiefs of the-* .. 

Waste lands to be ceded by Chiefs of the- .. 

Khyrim in the Khasi Hills— 

Account of the Chiefship of- 

Afdi-Nadi, the boundary of- 

Allegiance of the Chief of- 

Arbitration in tribal disputes of- 

Boundaries of- 

British protection guaranteed to the Chief of- 

Coal-fields. Chief cedes rights in — .. 

Contingent force's allowances when on foreign service 
Criminals to be surrendered by the Chief of- 


( 


Dispute between U. Klur Singh, Chief of-, and his subjects 

Foreign States. Chief's engagement not to enter into relations v.*itb 


Heinous offences to be reported by the Chief of- 

Indemnity for military expenses agreed to be paid by the Chief of • 
Lands ceded by the Chief of — - .. • • 

Lands to be ceded for civil or military purposes by the Chief of — 
Lime deposits. Chief cedes rights in- 

Military service to be rendered by the Chief of 

Mineral rights ceded by the Raja of - • • • • 

Passage free for troops through • • * • 

Powers of the Chief of- in civil and criminal matters 

Provisions to be furnished to British tioops passing through — 
Rabon Singh, Chief of --. Valuable services rendered by 

the Taintia rebellion .. •- •• ** 

Rabon Singh. Pension for two lives granted as a reward to — 
Refugees to be surrendered by the Chief of- — ■- • • 

Road-making materials to be supplied by the Chief of-.. 

Tirat Singh's surrender promised by the Chief of- 

Trade to be fostered by the Chief of 

Travellers to be protected by the Chief of-- 

U. Dakhor Singh elected Seim of- - 

U. Klur Singh, Chietof—•• 

Waste lands to be ceded by the Chief of 


during 
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160 
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Subject. 


Kinloch, Captain— 

Expedition to Nepal under- 

Kirkpatrick, Major— 

Deputation of-on a mission to Nepal 

Kiwai —(See Handia, Pargana.) 

Knox, Captain— 

Appointment of-as (first) Resident in Nepal 

Deputation of-on a mission to Nepal 

Krean ir| the Malayan Peninsula— 

Kedah Raja’s seizure of the district of-— 

Kubo Valley on the N.-E. Frontier — 

Agreement relating to the- 

Boundaries of the- .. .. • 

Compensation for the- 

Manipur compensated for the- .. 

Transfer of-to the Burmese Government 


Kuch Behar in Bengal— 

Bhutan Raja’s engagement to prevent aggressions on territory of- .. 

Deb Raja's engagement to surrender the Raja of- 

Kyebogyi— L—< 

(See " Karens [Red].”) 


PA 3 E. 


91 

92 


92 

92 


459 


39-40 

40 

259 

258 

39 


304 

296 


La CnANMlERE— 

(See “ Myliim in the Khasi Hills/ , 


U 


Laban— 

(See “Myliim in the Khasi Hills/ 
Lakhimpur — 

(See •' Assam on the North-East Frontier. '*) 


Lakon in Siam — 

Trade to be fostered by the Siamese authorities at- 


Lambert, Commodore— 

Deputation of-on a mission to the King of Burma 


Lampunchi in Siam— 

Trade to be fostered by the Siamese authorities at 


Langkbt in Sumatra— 

Account of the petty State of- 

Dollar currency to be introduced into 

Duties to be levied at- 

Engagement executed by the Raja of - 

Free trade established in- 

Trade monopolies not to be allowed in- 


Langrin in the Khasi J-Iills-^ — 

Account of the Chiefship of *- .. . • 

Allegiance of the Chief of —— . . ^ •.« 

Arbitration of tribal disputes of the Chief of- 

Criminals to be surrendered by the Chief of -- 

Divorce suits. Trial of — arising between Native Christians 
Lands to be ceded for civil or military purposes by the Chief of 

Mineral rights ceded by the Chief of - - 

Powers in civil and criminal cases of the Chief of —— - 
Refugees to be surrendered by the Chief of .. 

Residence of the Chief of - 

Title conferred on the Chief of- 


421 
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421 
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520 

520 

520 

520 

520 

160 
190 

196- 197 
197 

161 
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197 - 198 
197 
197 

197 

198 
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Subject. 


Page. 


LangRin in the Khasi Hills— concld. 

Trade to be fostered by the Chief of - 

Travellers to be protected by the Chief of_ 

U. Bor Singh, Chief of- 

U. Lagugat elected Seim of —— 

Waste lands to be ceded by- 

Lhasa, in Tibet— 

Nepalese Factories to be established at- 

Nepalese representative to reside at —— 

(See also “ Tibet.”) 

Ligor in Siam— 

Account of the Chiefship of - 

Agreement concluded with the Chief of- 

Boundaries of province Wellesley 

Kedah invaded by the Raja of- .. 

Kedah subjects to be released by the Raja of- 

Perak invaded by- ,. 

Siamese engagement regarding-.. 

Lime Deposits on the N.-E, Frontier — 

Khasi Chiefs cede their rights in-.. 

Nongrong Punji elders cede their rights in- .. 

Noskin Punji elders cede their rights in- 

Shelia Punji elders cede their rights in - 

Supar Punji elders cede their rights in- 

Limestone— 

Sohra (Cherra) Raja allows the British Government to take-gratis 

Lukut in the Malayan Peninsula— 

Cape Rachado in-ceded to the British Government 

Lushai Hills (North) on the Assam Frontier— 

Aijal stockade attacked by the Lushais 
Barmooceliti, the greatest of the Lushai Chieftains 
Bazars established at Changsil, Sonai and Tipaimukh 
Browne (Captain), Political Officer, ambushed by the Lushais 
Burancherra tea-garden. Raid on the — by eastern Lushais 
Changsil. Post established at — 

Changsil stockade attacked by the Lushais 
Chengri Valley. Lushai raid in the — 

Edgar’s (Mr. Ware) visit to the Lushai couutry . • 

Expedition against the Lushais 

Famine relief measures inaugurated by the British Government 
Fines imposed on the Lushais .. • • 

Fort Aijal. Post established at — 

Fort Tregear. Post established at — 

General rising of the Lushais 

Howsata, a Shendu Chief. Outrage committed by — 

Howsata’s complicity in the murder of Lieutenant Stewart. Proof of - - 
Howsata’s village. Destruction of — 

Internecine quarrels between the eastern and western Lushais 
Khalkam, a leading Lushai Chief, transported for life 
Kuki invasion against Hill Tipperah and Chittagong. Invaders punished 
by the British 

Kukis, the name formerly given in British territory to the Lushais 
Lai Chokla. Capture and transportation of — .. 

Lengpung, a leading Lushai Chief, transported for life 
Lungleh. Construction of a road to — 
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198 
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459 
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Subject. 


Page. 


Lushai Hills (North) on the Assam Frontier— concld. 

Lungleh. Stockaded post established at — 

Mullab's village. Successful attack on — 

Murray (Mr.). Attack on — by the Lushais .. 

Operations against the eastern Lushais 

Outpor-t established b?tween Lungleh and Aijal .. 

Outposts established on the Sylhet and Cachar frontier 
Pakuma Rani’s village. Lusliai raid on the — 

Political Officer in the North Lushai Hills. Appointment ofa — 

• Puicii.siiinent inflicted on the Chiefs. Their submission 
Sansid given to Sukpilal .. 

Stewart (Lieutenant), ii. "ommand of a survey party, killed by the Lushais 
Sukpilal’s raids .. 

Surrender of the western Lushai Chiefs 
Thangula, a leading Lushai Chief, transported for life 
Winchester (Miss) carried off a prisoner by the Lushais 
Winchester (Mr.), a tea-planter, killed by the Lushais 

Lushais of the N.-E. Frontier of Bengal— 

Account of the- 

Bazars. Establishment of — in the country of the- 

Bungte, a Chief of the eastern - .. 

Changsil Bazar plundered by a party of the- 

Chunglen, a Chief of the eastern- 

Edgar (Mr. Ware). Visit of — to the country of the- 

Expeditions against the- v.' I • • 


Famine in the country of the- 

Hostilities between the eastern and western- 

Khalgom, a Chief of the western- 

Kocliabari. Manipuri Colony of — attacked by the- 

Kuki settlements in Britisli territory. Raid of the-upon — 

Lalbura, a Chief of the eastern- .. 

I^al Chokla. Raid of the-led by — 

Lai Chokla. Trial and transportation of — 

Lenpunga, a Chief of the western- 

Lister’s (Colonel) judicious management of the- 

Sukpiial granted a sanad embodying the conditions of his allegiance 
Sukpilal. Raids committed by — and his followers 

Sukpilal’s engagement for the security of traders visiting the hills of 
the-• • 

Tipperaii. Raid of the-upon — . . 
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271 
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2 77 
271-272 

2 77 

271-272 


M 

Macaulay, Mr. Coleman— 

(See “Tibet. ”) 

* Maiiaram in the Ivhasi Hills 

Account of the Cliiefship of .. 

Administration of justice in- 


Allegiance of the Chief of- 

Contingent force’s allowances while on foreign service 
Criminals to be surrendered by the Chief of--— 
Disputes with foreigner^ to be referred by Chief of —— 

Elections of two Chiefs together in-abolished 

Heinous offences to be reported by the Chief of- 

Indemnity to be paid by the Chief of- 
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( XXIX ) 


Subject. 


MahaRam in the Khasi Hills — concld. 

Lands to be ceded for civil and military purposes by the Chief of- . 

Military service to be rendered bv the Chief of__ 

Mineral rights ceded by the Chief of_ 

Prcmmon for British troops passing through-to be furnished by the 


Refugees to be surrendered by the Chief of_ 

Residence of the Chief of- 

Settlers to be protected by the Chief of_ 

Trade resources to be developed by the Chief of —_ 

Travellers to be protected by the Chief in_ 

Tribal disputes to be referred by the Cliief of_- * 

U. Kishon Singh, Chief of -- 

U. Sai Singh’s deposal . * * 

Waste lands to be ceded by the Chief of- 

MakwanpuR— 

Gurkha conquest of-.. 

Gurkha tribute for- .. 

. Malacca in the Malayan Peninsula— 

Account of the province of ——- 

British protection to the inhabitants of- 

Exemption of-from the general stipulations of the treaty with the 

Netherlands Government .. 

Interpretation of the term- 

Johor’s engagement to suppress piracy in the straits of- 

Naning trade to be confined to-- 

Renbau’s boundaries towards- .. 

Malaisohmat in the Khasi Hills— 

Agreement signed by U. Shongnam Singh, Cliief of- 

Allegiance of the Rajas of — ■— 

Criminals to be surrendered by the Rajas of- 

Malay States— 

(Sec “Siam. ”) 

Malayan Peninsula— 

Confederate States in the- 

Narrative of British relations with Native Chiefs of the_ 

Malda— 

(See “ Eastern Bengal and Assam.”) 

Manipur on the N.-E. Frontier— 

Account of the State of - 

Agreement with - regarding compensation for the Kubo valley 

Annexation of territory to the State of - 

Assistance given to the - levy withdrawn 

Bara Chauba Singh and his relatives deported to llazaribagh 

Bara Chauba Singh’s rebellion in - 

Barat Shah, Raja of - 

Boundaries of - ... 

% Demarcation of the — 


Boundary (eastern) of — 

British aid sought by — 

British officer appointed Superintendent of 
Chura Chand 

Burma Raja’s constant warfare with- 

Burmese invasion of-.. 

Chandra Kirti Singh recognised by Government as Raja of 
Chandra lvirti Singh’s succession to the Raj of- 


during minority of Raja 
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200 
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Manipur on the N.-E. Frontier — contd. 

Chandrapur Thana to be removed by the Raja of- 

Chasad Chief. Surrender of the — to the Raja of- 

Chasad or Chuksad tribe. Aggressions of the — on- 

Chiefship of - declared to be hereditary 

Chiefship of - guaranteed to Chandra Kirti Singh 

Chin hills. Boundary between the — and -demarcated 

Chura Chand (Raja) educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer 
Cbura Chand (Raja) joins the Imperial Cadet Corps 

Chura Chand selected by Government as Raja of- 

Claimbf the people of - to be Hindus 

Debertdra Singh expelled from - . 

Debtmdra Singh’s succession to the Raj of- 

Expedition against- .. 

Fine imposed on the State of- 

Formation of the-Levy .. • • * • . 

Gambhir Singh, Raja, assisted by the British in the recovery of his Raj 

Gambhir Singh ’b acceptance of conditions on transfer of territory to- 

Gharib Nawaz, Raja of- 

Gokul Singh’s raid on- 

Guru Sham, Raja of- 

Hill porters on requisition to be furnished by the Raja of —— 

Hill tribes completely pacified and administered by British officers 
House tax levied in — • • • • 

Independence of-recognised by the King of Ava 

Jai Singh, Raja of- .. 

Iogendra Singh’s rebellion in- .. •• •* . . 

J urisdiction (civil and criminal). Powers and constitution of the existing 
local courts defined 

Kalanaga range of hills transferred to- 

Kanhai Singh’s attempts to gain the chief power in- 

Kathay, the Burmese name for- 

Kubo valley occupied by the Raja of- 

Kubo valley restored to the Burmese 
Kula Chandra Dhaja Singh transported for life . . 

Kula Chandra Dhaja Singh's assumption of the Chiefship of- 

Lalup or forced labour. Abolition in-of the system of — 

Land tenure. A regular system of — instituted in- 

Levies of-employed as auxiliaries against the Lusha is .. 

Lushai raids on- • • • • . „ • • . : * ,, 

T ushais Engagement to keep the peace with-entered by the 

Lushais* Policy to be followed by-towards the - 

Atosacre at of the Chief Commissioner (Mr. Quinton) and other Bn 
tish officers 

Military service to be rendered by- 

Minority arrangement in- • • , * ’ „ . V 

Nagan for construction of roads to be furnished by the Raja of 
Nagas to be allowed to trade in the plains of Cachar 

Nar Singh appointed Regent of- • • 

Nar Singh. Rani Dowager’s attempt on the life of — 

Nar Singh’s assumption of the Chiefship of- 

Nun-jai range of hills transferred to- 

Police. Formation of a small battalion of military — 

Political Agency first established in-- v _ ** 

Political Agent at.-not to visit the Lushais without orders 

Powers granted to the Raja • • y m% 

Quinton (Mr.), Chief Commissioner of Assam. Visit of to 

Raja prohibited from monopolising the trade of- 

Raja’s recognition by the King of Burma 
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( Xxxi ) 




Subject 


Manipur on the N.-E. Frontier —concld. 

Rebellion against Maharaja Sur Chandra Singh .. 

Residency at-attacked by the Manipuris . . 

Road to be constructed by the Raja of- 

Road to be kept in repairs by the Raja of - . . 

Ruling family of - . Attempts made by members of the — to gain the 

chief power in the State 

Salute enjoyed by the Chief of- . . 

Salute of the Raja of-declared to be hereditary 

Sanad providing for the complete subordination of- 

Shan Kingdom of Pong. —-—, an ally of the — 

Slavery abolished in the State of- 

Stipend to-in compensation for the I03S of the Ivubo valley 

Successions in -to descend by primogeniture 

.Sur Chandra Singh’s abandonment of his State .. 

Sur Chandra Singh’s proclamation of his intention to abdicate 

Sur Chandra Singh’s succession to the Raj of- 

Suti migration into - 

Suti (Kamhow) tiibe. Hostile relations of-with the — 

Sutis. Policy to be followed by-in dealing with the — 

Sutis. Treacherous conduct oi-towards the — 

Tekendrajit Bir Singh. Execution of — 

Tekendrajit Bir Singh, the Senapati. Removal of — from-decided 

upon 

Thaungthut (Samjok). Kuti raids believed to have tieen abetted by the 
Shan Sawbwa of — 

Title of the Raja of-declared to be hereditary 

Tonga! (Tongkhal) General. Execution of — ,. 

Treaty made with Raja Jai Singh 
Treaty with Jai Singh confirmed by Raja Gurii Sham 
Tribu te of-fixed 

Wangkhairakpa’s (The) rebellion in- 

Mankiia r - 

(See u Myliim in the Khasi Hills.* 1 } 

Manning. Mr. T.— 

(Sec lt Tibet.*') 

Mansur Ali Khan, Nawab— 

(See *' Murshidabad.**) 

Maoiong in the Khasi Hills— 

Account of the Chiefship of- .. • • 

Administration of civil and criminal justice by the Chief of- 

Agreement signed by U. Jit Singh, Chief of-,. 

Allegiance of the Chief of- 

Coal-fields. Chief cedes his rights in — 

Criminals to be surrendered by the Chief of- •• 

Bisputes in which foreigneraare concerned to be reported by the l met 

Divorce suits. Trial of — arising between Native Christians 
Lands to be ceded for civil and military purposes, by the 

Lime deposits. Chief cedes his rights in-. ♦ 

Minerals Chief cedes his - rights in-- 

Refugees 10 be surrendered by the Chief of- 

Settlers to be protected by the Chief of - • • 

Trade resources to be developed by the Chief o 
Travellers to be protected by the Chief of- .. 


Chief of 
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( XXXII ) 


Subject. 


Maoiong in the Khasi Hills— concld. 

Tribal disputes to be adjudicated by the British Government in- 

U. Jit Singh, Chief of - 

U. Moi Singh appointed Seim of- .. 

Waste lands to be ceded by the Chief of- 

Maolong Punji in the Khasi Hills— 

Sardars empowered to conduct the administration of - 

Maosenram in the Khasi Hills— 

Account of the Chiefship of- 

Adhofi Singh, Chief of-deposed 

Adjudication of disputes in- .. .. 

Administration of justice in civil and criminal cases by the < 

of- . . .. 

Agreement with U. Ramon, Chief of- 

Allegiance of the Chief of- 

Coal-fields. Rights in — ceded by the Chief of- 

Criminals to be surrendered by the Chief of- 

Heinous offences to be reported by the Chief of - 

Lands to be ceded for civil and military purposes by the Chief of * - 

Lime deposits. Chief cedes his rights in — 

Minerals. Chief cedes his rights in — 

Refugees to be surrendered by the Chief of- .. 

Trade to be fostered by the Chief of- 

Travellers to be protected by the Chief of -- .. •• 

Tribal disputes to be referred for adjudication by the Chief of 

U. Babon Singh appointed Seim of- • • 

U. Symburai (Seim ) sentenced to transportation for life 
Waste lands to be ceded by the Chief of- 

MaRghaRtta— _ A . tM 

(See * 1 Nagas, a tribe on the North East Frontier. ) 

Mariao in the Khasi Hills — 

Account of the Chiefship of-. . • • • • 

Administration of civil and criminal justice by the Chief of- 

Allegiance of the Chief of- 

Criminals to be surrendered by the Chief of- 

Heinous offences to be reported by the Chief of- 

Mineral rights ceded by the Chief of- 

Refugees to be surrendered by the Chief of - 

Residence of the Chief of - 

Title of *' Raja * 9 conferred on Chief of- 

Trade to be fostered by the Chief of 
Transit duties abolished in —• * 

Travellers to be protected by the Chief of -— - - • •• 

Tribal disputes to be referred for adjudication by the Chief of 
U. Burom Singh, Chief of-—- ' y 

Waste lands to be ceded by the Chief of- 

Matabar Singh, of Nepal 

Lahore Darbar. - * 

(See also u Nepal.”) 

Matak Country on the N.-E. Frontier 

Account of the- - - . . ,'; 

Agreement of the Bar Senapati, ( hicf oi the - 
Bar Senapati ’s deed of allegiance 
Boundaries of the country of the- 


■ takes service under the 
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MIN ISTfy 


( sxxm ) 



^*SL 


Subject. 


to a pecuniary 


Matak CoDNTRy on the N.-E. Frontier —ecndd 

SSSS “» C “'< "f the- pe , 

Management of tte — l.l/wp®” 11 ? 1 ! Government .. 

Management vested in the Chief of —_ 6 Bnttah Government 

Moamarias. - , the country of the - 

Payment agreed to by the Chief of the_ 

e “th“ dar S , ingh ’. 8 P°wer not extended to the “ 

Sakhowa relinquished by the Chief of the-_ 

supplies to be furnished by the Chief of the_.7 

Mergui, in Burma — 

King of Ava ' s cession of the province of_- 

Mineral Deposits—— 

Khasi Hills Chiefs’ engagement to cede their rights In_ 

Langrin Chief cedes his rights in_ 

Maharam Chief cedes his rights in_- 

Miris, a tribe on the N.-E. Frontier— 

Abors. Relations of the-with the_ 

Account of the_ . . 

Annual allowance to the —_ 

Sadiya Appointment of an officer 
with the —— 


Mishmis, a tribe on the N..£. Frontier- 

Account of the- 

Blockade against the-* 

Chulikata-. Blockade of the- 

Fine imposed on the Chulikata_* 

MiWuo F MN U J nurdercd b y Mizhu _- 

Punishment awarded to the — 

Sadiya. Appointment of an officer at 

the- .. 

Tain or Digaru- 

MoAifARIAS — 

(See * * Matak.”) 


at to control British interests 


- to control British Interests vW 

‘V- 


Page. 


# “ 

. Failure of — 


Momein in Krjnnau— 

Browi o^s (Colonel) expedition to - 

Mongols— 

(See «• Tibet.") 

Mutilation — 

Purandar Singh's engagement to prohibit_ 

uMyuim in the Kbasi Hills— 

Account of the Chiefs hip of — — 

Arbitration in tribal disputes of the Chief of_ 

Compensation for lands ceded by the Chief of 
Shillong .. 

Conditions imposed on the Chief of- 

Criminals to be surrendered by the Chief of- 

* Disputed succession in —— 
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( xxx iv j 


Subject. 


Myjliim In the Rhasi Hills— conoid. 

Gauhati-Shillong road. Land 
of —-- 


for the — ceded by the Chief 


Hain Manik, Chief of- ; . i 

Hajan Singh's deposal .. .. . .. 

Laban included in the boundaries of the Shiliong station 

La Chanmiere estate included in the Shillong station 

Lands ceded for the sanitaria in Shillong by the Chief of- 

Lands to be ceded for civil or military purposes by the Chief of- 

Mankhar included in the boundaries of the Shillong station .. 

Powers in civil and criminal cases of the Chief of- 

Refugees to be surrendered by the Chief of- 

Residence of the Chief of- 

Shillong boundaries defined. • .. . .. .. 

Shill!>ng-Gauhati road. Land for the — ceded by the Chief of- 

Shillong sanitaria. Lands ceded by the Chief for — 

Trade to be fostered by the Chief of- 

Travellers to be protected in- 

U. Ron Singh elected Seim of- .. .. 

Waste land grants to be made by the Chief of-on the same terms as 

those of the British Government .. .. .. 


N 


Nagas, a tribe on the N.-E. Frontier— 

Account of the- 

Angami- 

Angami village included in the Naga district 

Assamese agents or Kotokis allotted to each village of the- 

Border-included within the Naga Hills district 

British territory. - prohibited from carrying their quarrels 

settled — 

Butler (Captain), Political Agent. Murderous attack on — by- 

Country of the-recognised as British territory 

Holcombe (Lieutenant), Assistant Commissioner, killed by- 

Kacha- .. 

Legislation for backward tracts 
Lhota- 

Mokokchang sub-division of the Naga Hills district, 
the- 

Margherita, Protectionof the settlement about — by 
the Sarkari Nagas country with the inner line of 
district .. 

Outrages committed by the-on the Sibsagar frontier 

Pangti. Lhota village of — destroyed 

Punitive expedition against the- 

Rcngma- 

Sema - . . • * 

Serna village included in the Naga district 


into 


Formation of 

the inclusion of 
the Lakhimpur 


Nagpur — 

Nepalese intrigues with the Court of— 

Na.mgay, ex-Diwan of Sikkim— 

Return to Sikkim of-prohibited 
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( XXXV ) 



<J<§L 


Subject. 


Nammekon— 

(See** Kareas [Red].*') 

Naning, in the Malayan Peninsula 

Account of the Chiefship of_ 

Allegiance of the Panghulu of_ 

C onversion to Muhammadanism proliibited in_11 

Criminals to be surrendered by_ 

Fugitive slaves’ surrender in —_ 

Passport regulations in- 

Pepper to be delivered to the Hon ’ble Companv" ’ 

Succession to the Chiefship of- 

1111 Company" 0111 th ® adjacent P rovincca t0 be delivered to the Hon'Me 
Trade to be confined to Malacca 

Ireaty with the Panghulu of_ 

Tribute to be paid by_ 

Native Chiefs — 

' Nepalese engagement not to intrigue with_ 

- States — 

Nepalese intrigues with -?—: 

Naungpale— 

(See “Karins [Red].“) 

Negrais in Burma — 

British Factory established at_ 

Cession of --by the Burmese Government 

English massacred on the island of_ 

Nepal — 

Account of- 

Bhim Sen Thappa, Minister of-. ’ * ' * 

Bijapur revenues assigned for the support of the deposed Maharaia of 
Bir Shamsher appointed a K.C.S.I. and later a G C S I 3 

Bir Shamsher. Appointment of — as Prime Minister of — 

Bir Shamsher. Death of — 

Bir Shamsher’s visit to India * * - 

Boundaries of territory ceded by- 

Boundaries of the frontiers of-to be defined* * 

Boundaries towards the province of Oudh 
Boundary (British-Nepal). Proposed survey of — 

Boundary disputes. Arrangement for the settlement of — !! 

Boundary disputes. Commission for settlement of — 

Boundary settlement on the Dhundwa range of hills 
British guarantee for provision assigned to the deposed Maharaja of 

British relations with-. Account of_ 

British Residency established at- 

British Residency re-established at_ 

British Resident not to hold any intercourse with the subjects'of_ 

jntish Resident s honourable treatment guaranteed by Chiefs of_ 

I,nt!Sh subjects allowed privileges in respect of civil actions in_ 

Bntish subjects guilty of offences beyond Residence- limits amenable to 
the law courts of- 

British subjects not to be employed by- 

British Government. Chiefs guarantee preservation of friendly relations 
with the — .. J 
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( XXXVI } 




Subject. 


DcJhf Assem 


Nepal— contd. 

Cattle-lifting added to the list of crimes for which surrender may be dc 
manded .. 

Chandra Shamsher Jang appointed Prime Minister and Marshal 
Chandra Shamsher Jang created a G.C.S.I. 

Chandra Shamsher Jan^ ’s visits to India 

China. Mission from-to — with presents for the Emperor 

Chinese invasion of- 

Chinese Treaty with- 

Commercial relations with-. Failure of negotiations for fmprov 

ing — 

Commercial treaty concluded with-- 

Compensation for robbery of merchandise 

Corps of observation stationed in the frontiers of- 

Criminals. Expenses in relations to surrender of —- 
Criminals. Memorandum relating to surrender of — 

Criminals. Procedure to be observed in regard to the demand for th 
surrender of — 

Criminals. Supplementary treaty relating to the surrender of 
Criminals. Treaty with-regarding surrender of — 

Deb Shamsher appointed Prime Minister of- . . 

Deb Shamsher deposed f 10m the position of Prime Minister . . 

Deb Shamsher in exile near Mnssoorie 

Dhir Shamsher Rana Bahadur, General, present at the 
biage, 1877 

Duties fixed on merchandise •• * * . , , ... 

Embezzlement by public officers added to the list of crimes for which 
surrender may be demanded .. . . 

Engagement for the surrender of Thags by - 

Engagement not to intrigue with the allies of the British Government 

Engagement relating to a provision for the deposed Maharaja of- 

Engagement to restore Tarai lands to- 

Extradition Treaty concluded with- 

Family of the reigning house claim descent from the Rajput family 
Udaipur . . 

Foreigners not to be employed by 
Gardner (Mr.) appointed Resident,-- 

Gurkha conquest of-- * * • • * * . ,, 

Gurkha officers exempted from forced labour known as began and 

M Jhara " •• 

Gurkha recruitment in- 

Intrigues with Native States in India • • 

Tang Bahadur. Insignia of a G.C.B. conferred on — 

Jang Bahadur. Title of 4 4 Maharaja ’ conferred on — 

Jang Bahadur'arise to power in-— *\ 

Kadya Shamsher Jang in exile in the Central Province* 

Kiulock's (Captain) expedition to 
Kirkpatrick's (Major)mission to- 7* . 

Knox (Captain), the first British Resident at 
Knox ‘(Captain) withdrawn from 
Knox's (Captain) mission to —- • • * ' * 

Law Courts open to British subjects in 
Marriages in the reigning family • • 

Matabar Singh appointed Prime Minister oi 

Merchant's complaints .. •• _ . ' * 

Mutiny in India. Services rendered by the Darbar during the 

N e-war dynasty in-. Extinction of • • • * 

Outm'« frontier disputes with - . Arrangement relating to the settle 

men t of — 


of 
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( XXXVII ) 


Subject. 


hlEeAL—co.:cld. 

Pande clan, Ri se i nt0 f avour of _ 

^nudtp h s1ngh Ra te^ c a v n «3l«*n ta British territory ' ' 

*=§ Sg * :: 

Kefuge^ to“be a wcrntr, vfh ° Ual8alute of *9 guns 

^ - 

Arrangement relating t0 H 
Tarai lands restored to_ — ® ' 

Te"|^ r f a } arran g e nients with _ 

Terri tonal rewards bestowed on __ 

Territories ceded by -_ ^ 

Territories restored to —1 

KWSi Ssvzizs** ta ,- : : 

t k demauded . . f me8 for which surrender may 

libet mission. Friendlv /*, •• J 

Tibetan 7T act “nwledged by theGovemmentotlo-™ ,KX eaien 

S"s~°r h “ir b) “ is « f — 41 

Tibetan tribute to _ - 

S£.f SgSStiji .“' ' * h "r* otad ™ 

Vakil of either Government not trv v. • •• •• 

country to which he is accredited*^ ““““““ with •ubjecttot 
'ctkiie (British and Nepalese). 4ppoin lm , ntoi I 
Waivdeclared against- 

(See also'* ‘^TihH ■ h j JS ° lved Britiah alliance with 11— ' | 

Netherlands — 

British objections to the extension „f . 

_ . of - .. 031011 of ‘wntory in Sumatra. Withdrawal 

British Plenipotentiaries’ note > M ,'V , •• .. 

Plenipotentiaries of the__ gaMm 8 misunderstanding with the 

Convention for the settlement of Rriti'oL , •; 

Malacca islands exempted from the ..o,,/' w 003 , 1 ” tlle s,antl of Sumatra 

the-.. ^ Wm ttle 8 ene ral stipulations of the treaty with 

Monopoly of the snirr>.< n 


rAGE. 


the 


Monopoly of the spice-trade of the ■ ", 
oiack subjects allowed privileges of t-i -i,, • • • 

Stack subjects guaranteed thefr lights ' 10 Iudlan P orts the • 
$mk Sultaa to reut,er military service to the - ' * 
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( XXXVIIl ) 




Subject. 


Netherlands— cor.cld. 

Siack’s engagement not to enter into hostilities against foreign chiefs 

without the consent of the - 

Stack’s engagement regarding alliances with foreign states .. 

Siack’s engagement regarding foreign embassies 
Siack’s engagement with the- .. 

Ngwedaung— 

{See “ Karens [Red].”) 

Nongkhlao in the Khasi Hills — 

Account of the Chiefship of- 

Adjudication of disputes in —— 

Allegiance of the Chief of- .. 

Annexation of-disallowed by the Home Government 

• Arbitration in tribal disputes 

Bo/ Singh’s abdication of the Chiefship of- .. 

Bor Singh’s deed of abdication of the Raj of-.. 

British officers murdered by the Chief of- 

British protection guaranteed to the Chief of- 

Cantonments to be formed at --. Chief’s engagement to allow — 

Chand Rai’s recognition as Chief of- 

Coal-helds. Chief cedes his rights in — 

Conditions imposed on the Chief of —— 

Contingent force’s allowances while on foreign service 

Criminals to be surrendered by the Chief of; —— 

Foreign States. Chief’s engagement not to enter into relations with — 

Heinous offences to be reported by the Chief of- 

Labourers for public works to be furnished by the Chief of- 

Lands to be ceded for civil and military purposes by the Chief of- 

Lime deposits. Chief cedes his reights in- 

Military service to be rendered by the Chief of - 

Minerals. Chief cedes his rights in — 

Passage for troops through— v •• •• 

Pasturage for public cattle to be provided by the Chief of 
Powers in civil and criminal cases of the Chief of 

Public buildings to be allowed to be built by the Chief of- 

Public works materials to be furnished by the Chief of- . . 

Rajan Singh’s abdication of the Chiefship of- 

Refugees to be surrendered by the Chief of - .. 

Residence of the Chief of — • • • • 

Road -making materials to be supplied by the Raja of- • • 

Succession disputed in- . . • • _ . :„ 

That Singh, Raja, concerned in the massacre of the two British officers 
Tirat Singh’s imprisonment in Dacca jail 
Trade to be fostered by the Chief of- 

Travellers to be protected by the Chief of- .. 

U. Hajan Singh’s disposal from the Chiefship of- 
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./I 


b 



Subject. 


Page. 


Nongkhlao in the Khasi Hills— concld. 

U. Kine Singh granted the title of Raja ag a personal distinction 
U. Kine Singh, Seim of - 

U. Kine Singh’s co*iversion to Christianity .. * ’ 

Waste land grants to be made by the Chief of -on the same terms as 

those of the British Government 

Nongrong Punji on the N.-E. Frontier — 

Allegiance of the elders of — — 

Nongsohphoh in the Khasi Hills — 

Agreement with the Chief of - 

Nongspung in the Khasi Hills — 

Account of the Chiefship of - 

U. Parba Singh, Chief of —=— 

Nongstain in the Khasi Hills — 

Account of the Chiefship of - 

Adjudication in tribal disputes of the Chief of — — 

Allegiance of the Chief of- - 

Criminals to be surrendered by the Chief of- 

Cands to be ceded for civil and military purposes by the Chief of _ . . 

Minor Chiefs’ agreement with the British leasing to the latter waste < 
lands, forest tracts and places where minerals exist 
Nongtrai. Agreement between the British and the Wahadadars of — re- ( 
garding the Shelia lime quarries . . . . . . . . I 

Powers in civil and criminal cases of the Chief of- 

Refuges to be surrendered by the Chief of- .. 

Residence of the Chief of- 

Title conferred on the Chief of - .. 

Title of '* Raja Bahadur ’ ’ conferred on Don Singh, Chief of- 

Trade to be fostered by the Chief of- 

* Travellers to be protected by the Chief of- .. 

U. Madan removed from the Chiefship of- 

U. Mon appointed Seim of-- ,. , . 

U. R aboil elected Seim of -- 

U. Suna appointed Seim of- 

Nongtrai— 

(See * ‘ Nongstain in the Khasi Hills. ’ f ) 

North-Eastern Frontier or Naga Hills — 

Account of the - 

Agreement taken from Naga villages 
Angami Nagas. Raid of — on North Cachar 
Blyth (Mr.), Manager of a tea garden in Cachar, killed by Nagas 
Damant (Mr.), Political Officer, shot dead at Khonoma 
Holcombe (Lieutenant), Assistant Commissioner, murdered by Nagas 
Khonoma captured and razed to the ground .. .. 

Khonoma. Expedition against — .. 

Khonoma men. Raid of — on a tea garden in Cachar 
Kohima. Head-quarters oi the Political Officer, Naga Hills, removed to — 
Manipur. Dispute with — respecting the southern boundary of the Naga 
Hills district 

Manipuris. Expedition against Khonoma aided by — 

Mezuma. Expedition against the village of — .. 

Naga Hills district to be administered as British territory 
Nibang. .Naga outrage at — 

Part of the Naga hills formed into a district 

Policy of non-interference on the-. Result of the - 

Policy towards, the Nagas. Change of — 

Samaguting. Head-quarters of the Naga Hills district fixed at 
Samaguting station abolished 
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Subject. 


Page. 


North-Eastern Frontier or Naga Hills — concld. 

Tribes (principal) on the- 

Noskin Punji on the N.-E. Frontier— 

Allegiance of the elders of- .. .. 

Lime deposits in the- . Elders cede their rights in — 

Nowgong— 

( See 4 * Assam on the North-East Frontier.**) 


OriUM— 

Bor Abors prohibited from cultivating- 

Cultivation of-in upper Assam. Measures to be adopted for check 

ing— 

Dihang Dibang Abors prohibited from cultivating- 

Kebang Abors prohibited frpm cultivating- 

- Slayopg Abors „ „ „ - 

Oudh— 

Nepal boundary line conterminous with- 

Tarai lands made over to the Nawab Wazir 


PAbna— * *„ ! 

(See *' Eastern Bengal and Assam.” 

Pahang in the Malayan Peninsula — 

Account of the Chiefship of- 

Arbitration in disputes between Johor and- 

Bandahara’s treaty with the Tumongong of Johor 

Boundaries between Johor and-.. •. .. »• 

British protection extended to- .. 

British subjects allowed privileges of trade in- 

Foreign States. Bandahara's engagement not to enter into relations with 

Free trade established in- 

Johor's alliance with- 

Johor’s engagement to render assistance to- 

(See also " Siam.**) t 

Pakchan in Siam— 

Boundaries on the-defined 

Right to islands on the-defined .. •• •• 

Viceroy's letter to the King of Siam regarding the sovereignty of the islands 
on the- 

Passis-— 

‘ (See '' Abors, a tribe on the North East Frontier. ’ ’) 

Passports— 

Siam treaty regarding-■ 

Penang in the Malayan Peninsula — 

British guard-vessel to be stationed at island of- 

Debtors refuged in Kedah to be surrendered to their creditors m- 

Kedah debtors to be surrendered by-- • • 

Kedah slaves seeking refuge in-to be surrendered 

Kedah *s cession of the Island of- • • , , /' 

Pension to the King of Kedah for the cession of the Island of- 

Slaves to be surrendered by • 

(See also ‘ Kedah.") 
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Perak in the Malayan Peninsula— 

Abduction of British subjects prohibited in 

Account of the Chiefship of- 

Achin. -tributary to — 

Administrative reforms in- 

Boundaries between Selangor and- 

British protection guaranteed to the Raja of — 

Capture of-from the Dutch 

Commercial treaty concluded with- 

Dinding island ceded by- 

Educational institutions to be established in - 


Engagement executed by the Raja of - 


of 


regarding political relations wit 


Engagement of the Raja 
neighbouring States .. 

Export duty on tin in - 

Foreign relations. -Raja's engagement not to enter int 

Fort to be built at Kotah Lumut by the Raja of, - 

Fort to be built at Quilo Bidor 

Free trade introduced in- 

Hasan Raja not to be allowed an asylum in - 

House accommodation for British officer at - 

Independence guaranteed to the Raja of- 

Island ceded by the Raja of - 

Ligor’s invasion of- . . 

Military force to be maintained by the Raja of- 

Pankgor Islands ceded by- 

Piracy to be suppressed in - 

Political relations with neighbouring States. Raja’s engagement 
to enter into — 

Power in-shared by the officers of the court 

Selangor’s engagement not to interfere in the affairs of- 

Selangor’s engagement relating to boundaries of- 

Siamese recognition of the independence of- 

Trade monopolies abolished in -- 

Traders guaranteed protection in- 

Vassalage to Selangor renounced by the Raja of- 

Vassalage to Siam renounced by the Raja of- 

(Sccalso “Siam.”) 
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Phayre, Colonel A. 
Deputation of - 


P.— 

-on a mission to the King of Burma 


Piracy in the Eastern Seas— 

Johor’s engagement to suppress- .. • • 

Renbau’s engagement to suppress- 

Siack’s engagement to suppress- • • * • 

Prince of Wales’ Island in the Malayan Peninsula— 

Johor subjects allowed privileges of trade in- 

Kedah King's cession of the- 

Selangor subjects granted privileges of trade in- 

Siack subjects allowed privileges of trade in- 

(See “ Penang and Kedah,”) 

Proclamations— 

Bengal Duars annexed to the British provinces .. 

Bhutan ceded territories annexed to the British provinces . 
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Subject. 


Proclamations— concld . 

Bhutanese guaranteed British protection 
Upper Burma. Annexation of — 

Province Wellesley in the Malayan Peninsula — 

Boundaries of- 

Kedah King's cession of- 

(See “Kedah.”) 

Punakha in Bhutan— 

Annexation of- 

Punghui.us in the Malayan Peninsula— 

Powers exercised by- 

Q 

NH ■ 


Rajputana— . f , 

Nepalese intrigues with Chiefs of- 

Raman— 

(See " Siam.”) 

Rambrai in the Khasi Hills— 

Account of the Chiefship of 

Administration of justice by the Chief of - 

Allegiance of the Chief of- 

Allegiance of the elders of - 

Heinous offences to be disposed of by the British Government 

Heinous offences to be reported by the Chief of -- 

Military service to be rendered by the Chief of- 

Tribal disputes in- . Adjudication of — 

Ramnagar— 

Nepalese encroachments on - 

Ramri, on the Bassein Coast— 

Burma s cession of the island of- 

Rangoon — 

British Agent's retirement from - 

British subjects oppressed by the Governor of - 

Campbell's (Sir A.) capture of - ;• . . . , •’ 

Customs' duties paid by British vessels visiting the port of- 

Transit duties to be levied on British goods between Amarapu T, a and 

Refugees — , 

Bhutan Raja’s engagements to surrender- 

Khasi Chiefs* >» >> 

Langrin Chiefs' » »» 

Maharam Chief's ,, ~ 

Malaisohmat Chief's engagement to surrender- 

Mariao Chief's ,, >» 

Myliim Chief's ,, >> . 

Nepalese engagement relating to the mutual surrender of 
Nongkhlao Chief ’s „ ,, >> 

Nongstain Chief's ,, ” 

Renbau Chief 's engagement regarding the surrender of 
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Refugees— contd . 

Shelia Sardars’ engagement to surrender-.. 

Siam King’s ,, M ——. , 

Sikkim Raja’s „ „ - 


Rembau in the Malayan Peninsula— 

Account of the Chiefship of- 

Boundaries of- 

Boundary disputes in-. Settlement of — .. 

Dutch treaties with-abrogated .. 

Free trade established in- 


Independence of-recognised 


Piracy to be suppressed in- 

Refugees. Surrender of — 


Settlement of disputes 
Treaty of friendship and alliance concluded with the Raja o 

Treaty with Ali Raja relating to the boundaries of- 

Treaty with Ali Raja relative to the independence of- 

Revenue Defaulters— 


Sikkim Raja’s engagement to surrender- 


Rewa, in Baghelkhand— 
Nepalese intrigues with 
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Sadiya on the N.-E. Frontier — 

(See “ Khamptis ” and also " Abors, a tribe on the N.-E. Frontier.”) 

Sakiiowa on the N.-E. Frontier — 

Bar Senapati's relinquishment of- 

Salween in Upper Burma— 

Hostilities between Slians and Karens on the upper- 


•• 138139 

352 


San do way — 

Burma. King's cession of the island of- 


Saf.at Chandra Das, Babu— 

(See <! Tibet.”) 

Sat Rajas on the N.-E. Frontier— 

Bhutia aggressions to be prevented by the- 

Compensation for the Ktiriapara Duars accepted by the- ^ * • 

Grievances of the-to be redressed by the British courts at.Mangahlai 


Sati— 

Purandar Singh’s engagement to prohibit-in upper Assam 


Selangor in the Malayan Peninsula- 
Account of the Chiefship of- 


Boundaries between Perak and-.. % 

British subjects accorded privileges of trade at 
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SelangoR in the Malayan Peninsula— concld . 

Cape Rachado ceded by- 

Commercial treaty concluded with the Raja of- 

Criminals. Raja's engagement relating to the extradition of — 

Engagement of the Raja relating to the boundaries of- .. 

Foreign States. Raja’s engagement not to enter into relations with - 

Free trade established in- 

Hasan Raja to be refused an asylum in- 

Independent States in- 

Perak's engagement to abstain from encroachments on- 

Pirates to be prevented from resorting to - .. 

Siamese engagement regarding - . . 

Slave-trade prohibited in'.- *. 

/Trade monopolies abolished in- . . 

Sema — ’ 

( See “Nagas, a tribe on the North-East Frontier.*’) 

Shahpuri Island— 

Burmese claim to- 

Compensation for land in- 

7 (See also * ' Eastern Bengal and Assam. * *) 

Shan States in Burma— 

Account of the- • • 

Attempt to erect the- into an independent kingdom 

Boundary between the - and the French Lao territory 

British Consul at Chiengmai assisted by two Vice-Consuls, who are sta¬ 
tioned at Lakon and Chiengrai . . 

Burma King's claim to sovereignty over the - 

Burma. The-an integral part of the late kingdom of — 

Chiefs of the-receive orders of appointment signed by the Lieu¬ 

tenant-Governor of Burma 

Chiengmai. Names of the provinces included in the consular district 
of — 

Chiengsen no longer included in the- 

China-Burma boundary. Convention of 1894 .. 

Cis-Salween States. Administrative powers of the Chiefs . . 

Cis-Salween States. Arrangement regarding traffic in opium, spirits 
or fermented liquor, etc. 

Cis-Salween States. Arrangement with the minor Chiefs for the collection 
and payment of revenue .. • • * * * • 

Cis-Salween States. Chiefs of the — to be guided m all matters by the 

Cis-sSweenStato . 1 Chiefs of the —to have resident agents at the 
head-quarters of the Superintendent 


Cis-Salween States. 


Chiefs to provide land for railways free of cost 
Cis-Salween States. Compensation to be paid by the Chiefs to traders 

or caravans attacked within their limits .. •• •• 

Cis-Salween States. Compensation to be paid for raids committed by 
Cis-Salween 3 States. Criminal jurisdiction not to be exercised by the 

Chiefs over European British subjects 

Cis-Salween States. Criminals to be surrendered by the Chiefs of the—.. 
Cis-Salween States. Disputes among the — to be referred to the Super- 
in tendent for settlement .. . V 

Cis-Salween States. Minor Chiefs of the - to administer their tern- 
tories in subordination to the Superintendent 
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Shan States in Burma — contd. 

Cis -Salween States. Proprietary right in forests, mines and minerals 
in the — reserved by Government 

Cis -Salween States. Pursuit of criminals to be aided by the Chiefs 
of the — 

Cis-Salween States. Royalty to be paid by the Chiefs on forest and 
mines worked or leased by them 

Cis-Salween States. Ruling Chiefs of the — permitted to nominate 
their successors 

Cis-Salween States. Sanad granted to the Sawbwa of Thibaw applicable 
to the subordinate States of Mainglon, Maington and Thonze 
Cis-Salween States. States of Mainglon, Maington and Thonze declared 
to be subordinate to the Sawbwa of Thibaw. . 

Cis-Salween States. Submission of the — 

Cis-Salween States. Trade routes to be kept open within the_ 

Cis-Salween States. Tribute of the Chiefs liable to revision 

Cis-Salween States. Tribute to be paid by the Chiefs of the_ 

Division of the-for administrative purposes . . 

Extradition. Rules which govern the — of offenders between the • 
on the one hand and the Siamese, French and Chinese possessions 
on the other .. .. * 

Hanlung Kwan. Question whether should be ccd' d to China 
Hkamti Long (Bor Khampti). Account of the State of — 

Hkamti Long known in Assam as Bor Hkamti 
Hkamti Long placed in the Mandalay division 
Hkamti Long. Sawbwa of Lokkan the predominent chieftain in — 

Hkamti Long visited by Colonels Macgregor and Woodthorpe, by Mr. 
Errol Grey and by Prince Henri of Orleans 

Hkamti Shan Chiefs. Friendly advances made by_ 

Hsawng-Hsup (Thaungdut). Account of — 

Hsawng-IIsup (Thaungdut). Allegiance tendered bv the Sawbwa of 
Hsawng-Hsup (Thaungdut) placed in the Sagaing division .. 
Hsawng-Hsup (Thaungdut). Saw Tun, the present Swabwa of — 
Hsawng-Hsup (Thaungdut). Tribute payable by the Chief of — 

Kale. Aboiiton of — as a Shan State 
Kale. Sawbwa of — deported to Rangoon 
Kale. Incorporation of — in the upper Chindwin district .. 

Kan U. appointed Regent of Mong Mit 

Kengcheng no longer included in the- 

Kengcheng State partly in British and partly in French territory 

Kenghung no longer included in the- 

Kenghung. Suzerainty of China over the State of — 

Kengtung. Administrative powers of the Sawbwa of — 

Kengtung. An agent of the Sawbwa of — to reside at the head-quarters 
of the Superintendent 

Kengtung. Arrangement with the Sawbwa of —• regarding traffic 
in opium, spirits or fermented liquor, etc. 

Kengtung. Compensation to be paid by the Chief to travellers or 
caravans attacked within his limits 

Kengtung, Compensation to be paid by the Sawbwa of — for raids 
committed by his subjects ... 

Kengtung. Criminals to be surrendered by the Sawbwa of — 

Kengtung. Interstatal disputes of — to be referred to the Superinten 
dent for settlement 

Kengtung no longer regarded as outside British India 
Kengtung. Pursuit of criminals to be aided by the Sawluva of — 
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Shan States in Burma— contd. 

Kengtung. San Kawn Iviao Sutaling recognised as Sawbwa of — 
Kengtung. Sawbwa of — not to exercise jurisdiction over European 
British subjects 

Kengtung. Sawbwa of — permitted to nominate his successor 
Kengtung. Sawbwa of — to abstain from communication with Foreign 
States 

Kengtung. Sawbwa of — to be guided by the advice of the Chief 
Commissioner 

Kengtung. Sawbwa of — to provide land for railways free of cost 
Kengtung. Trade routes to be kept open within the State of — 
Kengtung. Tribute to be paid by the Sawbwa of — 

Kin Maung (Sawbwa) placed in charge of the Mong Mit State | 

Kokang State ceded to China 

Lashio in north Hscnwi the head-quarters of the Superintendent of the ' 
Northern Shan States 

Limbin Prince of Burma invited by the-to become their sovereign .. 

Maw administered by Government 

Maw declared to be a Shan State in the Myelat 

Mong Lem no longer included in the- 

Mong Mit. Administrative arrangements in — .. 

Mong Mit. Agent to be appointed by the Sawbwa, if necessary, at the 
head-quarters of the British Superintendent .. 

Mong Mit. Compensation to be given for raids committed by the inhabi¬ 
tants of — 

Mong Mit. Conditions as to the cession of land and jurisdiction in re¬ 
spect of railways in — 

MongMit. Criminals to be surrendered by the Chief of— .. 

Mong Mit. Customs duties 

Mong Mit. Disputes of the Sawbwa to be settled by the British Super¬ 
intendent .. .. .. .. .. 

Mong Mit. Europeans and Americans exempted from the criminal juris¬ 
diction of the Sawbwa of — 

Mong Mit, formerly a Sawbwaship subject to the King of Burma 
Mong Mit. Sanad granted to Kin Maung of — 

Mong Mit. The British retain proprietary rights in all forests, mines and 
minerals of — 

MongMit. Trade facilities in — and compensation to traders and cara¬ 
vans 

Mong Mit. Tribute payable by the State of — .. 

Munglem. China granted suzerain rights in and over the State of - 
Myelat States. Law in force in the 

Myelat States. Status of the — - - . ; • •• •• 

Orders of appointment granted to minor Chiefs (Ngwegunhmus) of 

the -. General form of — .. .. •• 

Powers of the Chief of the northern and southern-in criminal, civil 

and revenue matters .. 

Sanad granted to the Sawbwa of Kengtung 
Sanad granted to the Sawbwa of Thibaw 

Sanadfl granted to Sawbwas and Myozas of the General form of — 

Saw Maung, ex-Sawbwa of Yawnghwe. appointed Administrator of Mong 
Mit .. .. «• 

Saw Maung recognised as Sawbwa of Mong Mit .. 

Siam. Claim advanced by — to the possession of certain Trans-Salween 
States . . .. •. • • * * . • ; 

Taunggyi in the Yawnghwe State, the head -quarters of the Superintendent 
of the southern- 
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Shan States in Burma — concld ; 

Trans^alween States. Settlement o£ the boundaries between Siam and 

Trans-Salween States. Status of the' — 

VYuntho. Abolition of — as a Shan State 
Wuntho. Hostile conduct of the Sawbwa of — " 

Zin^kabn n I Ht rPP f? ti0n ,£- t the ad i oinin « districts of Burma 

8 0f — g Hkamtl ‘ (Kantl or Kanti g al e.) Account of the State 

Zingkaling Hkamti placed in the Sagaing division 

Zingkaling Hkamti. Saw E. the present Swabwa of_ 

Zmgkaling Hkamti. Tribute payable by the Sawbwa of_ 

\Sei “Burma.”) 

Shell a Pun Ji on the N.-E. Frontier- 

Account of the Chiefs hip of _ 

Allegiance of the Sardars of_ ’ ’ 

D,SP BrhishGwernJent ti °n- **" re 8 Mdi “K interposition of thv 

Indemnity to be paid by the Sardars of- i ! 

J^-ime deposits. Elders cede rights in — 

Lime quarries. Agreement with the British regarding the — 

Refugees to be surrendered by the SardarS of_ 

tribal disputes to be adjudicated by the British Government ’ 

Sheoraj Pargana— 

Nepalese seizure of-- ., 

Shillong on the N.-E. Frontier- 
Boundaries of- 

Jurisdiction over lands in-ceded by the Chief of Myliim' ’ 

1 1 ary cantonment of . Myliim Chief’s cession of land for_ 

(See also Myliim m the Kliasi Hills. * ’ ) 
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217 
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Siack in Sumatra— 

Account of the province of- 

Adjudication of disputes in- ’* 

Administrative arrangements for —— * * 

Administrator's appointment in- ] * 

Assistance to be afforded to- 

Assistance to be afiorded to the Netherlands Government in_ 

Boundaries of - 

British subjects allowed the privileges of trade in - 

Compensation to the Sultan in lieu of duties in- 

Court for the trial of subjects of the Sultan of - 

Criminals escaped from Netherlands territory to be surrendered by- 

Criminals to be surrendered by- .. .. 

Customs duties to be levied 011 merchandise in _ 

Deserters from the Netherlands service to be surrendered by -- 

Distressed vessels to be afforded assistance in_ 

Dutch not to L:e allowed to form settlements in _ !. 

Engagement of commercial alliance, with the Sultan of -!! . 

Engagements executed by the Sultan for pronaui ; the commercial 
interests of - 

Foreign settlements not to be permitted in -,. 

Foreign States. Sultan's engagement not to enter into relations with — 
Foreigners not to have mining rights in - 
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Siack in Sumatra — concld. 

Free trade established fn- 

Lands not to be held by foreigners in- 

Military service to be rendered to the Dutch by the Sultan of- 

Mutilation as a punishment abolished in -- 

Netherlands engagement with the Sultan of- 

Netherlands Government’s right to build forts in - 

Netherlands guarantee the rights of the subjects of - 

Netherlands laws and regulations to be in force in- 

Netherlands protection guaranteed to- 

Netherlands rights to cut timber in forests in- 

. Piracy to be suppressed by the Sultan of- 

Regency for the conduct of the administration during the minority of the 
Sultan of- 

Revenue offences. Court for the adjudication of - 

Schedule of customs duties to be levied on merchandise at - 

Services to be rendered to the Netherlands Government in- 

Settlers in - to be considered Netherlands subjects 

Settlers to be afforded protection in - 

Shipwrecked persons to be afforded assistance in- 

Slave trade abolished in -* 

Succession to the throne of- 

Sultan's allegiance to the Netherlands - 

Sultan's engagement relating to the administration of- . * 

Sultan’s powers to inflict capital sentence in- 

Taxes (fresh) not to be imposed fn -- 

Torture as a punishment abolished in- 

Trade monopolies not to be granted in- .. 

Tributary Chiefs permitted to form alliances with the British Government 


Siam— 

Account of British relations with — 

Alliance between Great Britain and 
defensive — negatived 
x\nglo-Siamese boundary line 
Arms. Regulation in respect to the import of 
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Question of an offensive and 


• into- 


Boundaries of the four miles' circuit in Bangkok 

Boundary between Burma and-. Demarcation of the — 

Boundary disputes. Settlement of — 

British Consul appointed to- 

British merchants permitted to settle in — . • * • , c . 

British shipping accorded the privileges enjoyed by Chinese anc. Siamese 

shipping in- -• • • , # ' 

British ships of war to conform to the rules of - 
British subjects. Agreement for the registration of — in- 

British subjects. Agreement with-relative to taxation on land held 

or owned by — in -- 


i amenable to Consular jurisdiction in 
i amenable to the laws of the country 
i engaging the services of Siamese 

; granted privileges of trade in - 

i guaranteed protection in - . . 

: permitted to hold lands in 


British subjects i 
British subjects ; 

British subjects < 

British subjects j 
British subjects \ 

British subjects p- 

British subjects permitted to travel in the interior of- 
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Subject. 


Sum— contd . 


&’■teasststsr*'- - 

SCS “ b ° in'chiengma'i," Lakon »d 

Brooke-s (Sir Ja me T) V T aUthoritieson ~ • • 

BuUion imported in to-exempt from duty !! 

ChowFa Chula I^ko^Kingof-^i^ privUeB6S accorded tb e . 

. C,v "c^ asftifflss dars* *s rr - -'» 

subjects are concerned . Lampunchi. in which BritUh 

Code of Consular Regulations in_ 

Commercial treaty concluded with__ 

COm reS n r> 4 T-- ** defin,ng the bounda ^ between British 
Consul _to_be listed in maintaining authority' over British subjects 

Consular jurisdiction over British subjects residing in_ 

“"T.'S.rtaJSci 1 '' 

Crawfurd's (Mr. ) mission to __ 

Cflmmals. Extradition of — between British territory and tin province 
of Chiengmai, Lakon and Lampunchi y “ uu me provinces 

nTinfi h r T ? a i y f latl “ E t0 the '“ u tual extradition of - " 

Customs duty to be levied at - -- 

Custom House Regulations in -__ 

Custom House to be established In_ 

Dakaits. Treaty for the mutual surrender of — " 

county T' aPPrCh ! Dded arMnabk *° local courts 0 f & 
Dependencies of ——. .. * * 

Depredations. Mode of settling questions relating to — 

Duration of the treaty of 1874 with_ b 

Duties on goods. Payment of— \\ 

Duties payable by British subjects In_ 

Duties to be levied on goods imported Into and exported from_ 

Duties to be paid on commerce 

English text of Regulations for British trade to bo accepted as conveying 
their true meaning and intention 

^dtpS S of- bje . C ! 8 dyiDg !“ — Arrangement relating 
Export duty on paddy .. ] ’ 

Export of provisions prohibited during scarcity in*_ 

Extradition of criminals 

Fee to be levied oii cargo boats at_, 

Foreign Powers. Convention between Great Britan and--for the p u V. 
pose of protecting portions of-against foreign interference /. 

Foreign Powers. Lists of treaties and conventions between_-nd 

other countries .. 

Foreign Powers. Proposal that the British should undertake to prevent 
the annexation of Siamese territory by — 

Foreign Powers.-pledged not to alienate to any other Power cer 

tain portions of Siamese territory 
Forest regulations for Chiengmai. Lakon and Lampunchi 
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Subject. 


Siam— contd . 

France. Agreement between England and — respecting- 

France. Agreement between England and — with regard to- 
the upper Mekong .. .. . .. . * 


- and 


Free trade established in -r. .. , . . . 

Gambling in-abolished 

-.Goods intended for export paying inland duty exempt from customs 

du ty in - .. . . , . . 

Gould (Mr. E. B.), the first British Vice-Consul at Zimm6 . . 

Graham, Mr,, employed as Adviser to the Kelantan State 

Guard stations to be maintained on the Siamese bank of the Salween river 
Heinous crimes. List of — appended to the treaty of 1883 with 

Interference in the administration of- 

International disputes. Arrangement for the cognisance of — 
International disputes. Mode of settling — 

Karenni (Trans-Salween) evacuated by the Siamese 
Karenni (Trans-Salween) occupied by the Siamese 
Kedah. Abolition of the system of forced labour in — 

Kedah. Boundary between Perak and — 

Kedah. Poll lax introduced in— .. 

Kedah subordinate to- . . - • • 

Kelantan. Arrangements for the administration of the — State 


Kelantan. Boundary between — and Perak .. * . 

Land. Tenure of — held by British subjects in-- 

List of boundary marks .. 

Loan. Foreign —•. raised for the construction of a railway and other 

public works in - .. . . ., • 

Malay States. Boundaries between the British and Siamese dependencies 
in the -■ « . •• «• • • •• 

Mercantile disputes how to be settled in —r- 

Merchants from-permitted to settle in British territory .« 

Munitions of war imported to-. Sale of—.restricted 

Neutralization. Scheme for the —of- 

Opium not to behnported info —™ . • • 0 * 

Opium permitted to be imported into —.. « ' * * 

Opium.sale restricted in- •/ . , _ . . j. /.*• . 

Order in Council for the exercise of British Consular jurisdiction in- 

Orders in Council issued by the King of — in connection with the 
treaty of 1883 

Overland trade route of-open to British subjects 

Overland trade route permitted to British subjects 

Pahang. Boundary between Perak and — and between — and Tringanu 
Passport system introduced fas travellers on the frontiers of —— 
Pa$sports. British subjects entering Chiengmai, Lakon and Lampunchi 
to be provided with- — . - .. • •“ 

Pa^-ports. British subjects travelling in Siamese territory to be provided = 
•with— .. 

Passports. Provisions for the issue of — 

Passports. Siamese subjects going from Chiengmai, Lakon and Lam- 
punch! to British Burma to be provided -with 
Passports to be granted to British subjects when travelling in - 
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Subject. 
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and Raman ; — and 


Siam — contd. 

Perak. Boundary between — and Kedah 
Pahang ; and — and Kelantan .. 

Perak renounces allegiance to- .. 

Perak’s independence recognised'and guaranteed by_ 

Personal effects exempt from duty in_ 

Police to be maintained by the Siamese Government on their side of the 
Salween river 

Port clearance certificates to be granted to British ships leaving _* * 

Postal regulations . . .. .. b 

Privileges guaranteed to British subjects in- 

Property recovered from shipwrecks. Disposal of — * * 

. Railway. Construction of a — in- 

Raman. Boundary between Perak and — 

Ratification by the King of the convention regarding the boundaries 

Refugees to be surrendered by- 

Registry of British subjects at the Consulate in —L. 

Regulations for British trade in- 

Religious liberty to British subjects in- 

Revision of treaties with- 

Scarcity in-. Export of provisions to be prohibited during — 

Schedule of taxes on garden lands in- 

Shans inhabiting the western boundary of- . , ’ * ’ 

Siamese subjects from Chiengmai, Lakon and Lampunchi to be assisted 
and protected in British territory 

Subjects of -amenable to courts of law of the country when residing 

in British territory . . 

Subjects of-allowed privileges of trade in British territory 

Subjects of-to be protected in British territory 

Subjects of-travelling in British territory amenable to the lavs of the 

country . . 

Tariff of export and import duties to be levied on articles of trade 
'Tariff oi inland duties on articles intended for export from —_ 

Taxation. Abrogation of the schedule to the Bangkok agreement of 1806 
Taxation of articles 

Taxes. Agreement with-relative to taxation on land held or owned 

by British subjects in 
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Thomson, Mr. H.W., employed as Assistant Adviser to the Kelantan 361 ft 
State . . . . .. ,. ,, .. >444—-446 


Trademarks, Protection of — 

Trans-Salween States. Question as to the ownership of certain of the — 

Treaties concluded with the King of- *- 

Treaties of-with Foreign Powers. List of — 

Treaty concluded with-for the promotion of commercial intercourse 

with the province of Chiengmai .. „ .. 

Treaty of 1874. Abrogation oi the — . , •» ,. 

Treaty with-- relating to the territories of Chiengmai Lakon a .d 

Lampunchi .. 

Tringanu. Arrangement for the admlnistration oi the - - Slate 


( 


Tringanu. Boundary between Pahang and — ,. 

Viceroy’s letter to the King of-regarding the sovereignty of the j 

* islands on the Pakchan .. .. .. .. 

Zimme. Appointment of the British Consul or Vice-Consul at — .. 
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Subject. 


Siam— concld . 
Zimm6. 


Powers of the British Consul or Vice-Consul at — . . 




SlBSAGAP— 

(See * * Assam on the North-East Frontier. ’ ') 

Sikkim —• 

Account of the State of- .. • • • • • * 

Administration. Policy and intention of Government regarding the — 

of-explained to the Maharaja 

Administrative arrangements in- .. 

Aggression by the Raja on neighbouring States prohibited 
Aggression on- to bo prevented by the British and Chinese Govern¬ 
ment .. •• 

Allowances of the Chief increased 

Allowances of the Chief restored 
Americans' residence prohibited in —— 

Arbitration in disputes relating to- 

Arbitration in Raja’s disputes with neighbouring States 
Assistant Political Officer appointed at Gantok 

Bhutan Raja's engagement to prevent aggressions on territory of- .. 

Bhutanese invasion of- 

Boundaries of- 

British expedition against Lingfcu 
British laws and regulations not to be introduced info —- 

British police to pursue criminals in the territory of- 

British protectorate over-recognised by the Chinese Government . . 

British subjects amenable to the laws of- 

British subjects kidnapped by- 

British subjects not to be allowed to reside in- 

British subjects' punishment in —— to be reported 

Campbell's (Dr.) seizure and release by the Raja of- 

Campbell's (Sir George) interview with the Raja of- 

China and Great Britain. Convention between — relating to Tibet 
and-- 

China. Boundary Commission 

Communication* Regulations relating to — with- 

Compensation for the cession of Darjeeling to the Raja of- 

Convention between Great Britain and China relating to Tibet and- 

Council (Representatives) established in -—- • • 

Criminal refugees in Bhutan to be surrendered by the Kaja M- 

Criminals to be surrendered by the Raja of- 

Customs duty to be levied on goods exported from- 

Customs officers to settle disputes regarding assessment of duty on goods 
Dakaits to be surrendered by- .. 

Darjeeling ceded by the Raja of - • • , 

Depredations on British territory to be prohibited by the Kaja ot-.. 

Disputes of the Raja with neighbouring Chiefs .. 

Eden (Hon’ble A.) deputed as Envoy to- 

European British subjects not amenable to the laws of- 

Europeans ’ residence prohibited in- 

Expedition sent into- 

Foreign relations not to be entered into by the State of- 

Foreign troops to be denied a passage through- 
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Subject. 
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Sikkim —contd. 

Foreigners not to be allowed to settle in_ 

JSSf? ** “»< e-™— 

Gangtok. Native regiment stationed at_ 

Geological survey to be permitted by the Raja of -_ 

Gurkha inroad into- .. 

Hooker’s (Dr.) seizure and release by the Raja of 
Imperial Assemblage. Presents made to the Raia on occasion of iho ' 
Indemnity to be paid by the Raja of_ _ 1 the 

Kidnapping of .British subjects to be prohibited by the Raja of _ 1 

Lachmi Pradhan, head of the Nepalese Newars in Darjeeling, and th 

Vakil of-. Complications between — .. 

Lands conferred on the Raja of- 

• Lands not to be alienated by the Raja of - 

Lingtu. British expedition against — 

Lingtu evacuated by the Tibetans 
Lingtu. Fort built at — by the Tibetans 
Macaulay’s (Mr.) mission to Tibet 

Maharaja and theMaharani and their son and heir visit the Prince of \Valc» 
at Calcutta 

Maharaja invited to the Delhi Coronation Darbar,’ 1903 
Maharaja visited at Gangtok by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengrl 
Maharaja visits the Viceroy at Calcutta 
Maharaja’s children. Their names .. 

Maharaja's visit to the Lieuteuant-Governor of Bengal at Darjeeling 
MaimingAnd torture of British subjects prohibited in -. . 

Military service to be rendered by the Raja of- 

Names of the Rajas of-from 1641 

Namgay, the ex-Diwan, prohibited from returning to _ 

Nepalese allowed to settle in certain parts of --under restrictions 

Nepalese. Establishment of the — in - 

Nepalese expelled from-by the British 

Nepalese. Fresh agreement drawn up regarding settlement of — in 

Nepalese intrigues with- 

Nepalese lands made over -to- 

Nepalese renounce all interference in affairs of - 

Pasturage on the Sikkim side of the Sikkim-Tibet frontier. Question 
of — reserved for future adjustment 
Pasturage. Regulations relating to — . . ’ . 


Political control of-transferred from the Government of Bengal to 

the Government of India 

Public property abandoned by British troops at Rinchinpuilg to he 

restored by the Raja of- .. .. .. 

Raja’s allowances confiscated 

Raja’s engagement to abstain from aggressions . 

Refugees permitted to settle in - 

Refugees to be surrendered by the Raja of -— 

Repairs to roads to be undertaken by the Raja of - 

Revenue defaulters to be surrendered by the Raja of- .. 

Revenue of --v 

Rhenok. Disturbances at — 
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Subject. 


Sikkim— cotitd. 

~ Koad to be opened for commercial purposes through - . 

Salute enjoyed by the Chief of - .. 

Seat of Government to be removed to- from Tibet 

Sidkeong Tulku, heir to the - gadi educated at St. Paul's School, Dar 

jeeling . . • • • • • • • • 

Sidkeong Tulku present at the Delhi Coronation Darbar, 1903. Grant to 
him of the Darbar medal .. . . • • • . 

Sidkeong Tulku, second son of the Maharaja of- recognised as his heir 

Sidkeong Tulku's .visits to places of interest in India. His interview 
with the Viceroy 

Slavery abolished in- 

Subsidy of the-State withheld 

Survey of lands transferred to - .. .. 

Tehodak Nam Gyel, eldest son of the Maharaja cf-* excluded from 

succession to the- gadi 

Temple's (Sir Richard) interview with the Raja of- 

Territorial possessions guaranteed to the Raja of —?— 

Territorial security for the payment of the indemnity imposed on the 
Raja of- 

Territory confiscated from- .. •; 

Territory restored to the Raja of-by the British 

Territory transferred to the Raja of—— ' •• ;* 

Thothub Nam Gyel escorted into British territory by the Nepal Darbar 
and placed under surveillance .. • • 

Thothub Nam Gyel, Raja of-, invested with a Chinese decoration 

Thothub Nam Gyel, Raja of- .. • • 

Thothub Nam Gyel's attempt to withdraw into Tibet 
Thothub Nam Gyel’s neglect of the administration of his State 
Tibet and British India. Mode of official communication between 

reserved for discussion and arrangement 

Tibet and -. Boundary between — defined .. 

Tibet and- -. Joint Commissioners to be appointed to discuss reserve 

questions connected with — 

Tibet and - - . Settlement of dispute between — 

Tibet and-. Supposed conclusion of a secret agreement between — 

Tibet * Government of India assert their treaty rights in respect of the 
boundary between - and — by expelling Tibetan posts and offi¬ 
cials from the - side of the frontier .. 

Tibet Mission under Colonel Francis- -Voungluisband for the settlement 
of questions relating to the boundary between-and — and to 

trade facilities • • •• / * . , ~ 

Tibet Political Officer in - — under the direct control of the Govern. 

roent of India in all matters relating to — . • • • 

Tibet. Trade Mart. Establishment of a — at Yatung in Tibetan territory 

Tibetans. Advance of the — into - ... 

Tibetans expelled across the Jelep .. ; • _ . 

Tibetans. Raja Thothub Nam Gyel’s agreement with the — .. 

Tibet-Sikkim boundary as defined by treaty to be respected by the British 
and Chinese Governments . . •• . * • _ 7 

TinH Nam Gyel. Attempt made to set aside the accession ol lhothub 
Nam Gyel in favour of — 

Tilde Nani Gyel. Intrigues in-in favour of — 

Topographical survey to be permitted by the Raja of - • 

Trade. Establishment of a mart at Yatung in Tibetan temtory 
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Subject, 
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Question of — to be 


Sikkim— concld . 

Trade facilities across the Sikkim -Tibet frontier, 

considered 

Trade monopolies abolished in- 

Trade regulations . . # e ’ ’ 

Trade statistics of - 

Trade. Value of the — which passes through — 11 
Traders to be allowed free access to all parts of_ 

Traders to be protected by the Raja of - 

Iransit duties not to be levied in- 

■travellers’ rest-houses to be constructed on the new road by the Raja 

Travellers to be allowed access to all parts of - _- 

1 'reaty concluded with the Raja of —— 

lreaty concluded with the Raja on the restoration of friendly relations 

Whi'f P °M T P r r ‘ ° f the ° f - t0 be 111 ^tendance at DarjeeUn “ '' 

White, Mr. J. C., appointed Political Officer at Gangtok to assist the Maha- 
raja m his administration “ . # 

White, Mr. J. C., employed on boundary work in- 

i ounghusband, Colonel Francis, appointed British Commissioner of 
the - 1 ibet mission 

r^iNDiiiA, Maharaja, of Gwalior — 

Nepalese intrigues with - 

Singapore in the Malayan Peninsula—^ 

Adjudication of cases at- 

Boundaries of - 

British protection extended to the Inhabitants of _ 

Chinese settlement at - - 

Comp uisation to the Chief of Johor for the cession of -_ 

Councillors’ meetings to beheld at- - 

Johor entitled to a share in the customs duties collected at - — 

Johor Sultan’s retainers not to be sheltered in_ 

Johor’s cession in full sovereignty ofcthe island of ^_. 

Johor’s cession of-.. 

Johor’s engagement regarding the occupation of - 

Malay settlement removed*from -— 

Siamese allowed free trade in — • 

Singphos on the N.-F. Frontier — 

Account of the- . r . - 

Agreements entered’ into by the -- 

Allegiance of the Chiefs of the- .. 

Assamese captives to be liberated by the- 

Assamese paiks settled in territory of the —- liable to taxation 
Boundary disputes among —— to be referred to the British Govetnmei t 
Criminals to be surrendered by the- 

Duatrias or Siugpho-Assamese luilf-brceds 

First appearance of the-in tin* Assam valley 

Foreign relations abjured by- 

Hostages for the performance of their engagement to be delivered by- 

Hukpug. Immigration of-to •— 

Kachins, the Burmese name for the main race of the - 

Khaniptis to prevent inroads of- 
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Singpwos on the N.-E. Frontier— concld. 

Military service to be rendered by the Chiefs of the- 

Powers of the -in the administration of justice 

Responsibility of the-for depredations .. 

Sadiya. Appointment of an officer at — to control British relations with 

the- .. .. 

Sadiya. Participation of the - in an attack on — 

Supplies for British troops to be furnished by the- 

Tribal disputes to be referred to the British Government by the - 

Slave(s) — 

. Kedah Chiefs engagement regarding the surrender of- .. 

Slave Trade— 

Khampti Chiefs* engagement to desist from the- 

Naning Chief's engagement regarding- 

Perak Chief's engagement to suppress the- .. 

Selangor Raja's engagement to suppress the- 

Slavery— 

Sikkim Raja's engagement to abolish- 

Sohrah (Cherra) in the Kh&si Hills— 

Account of the Chiefship of- 

Adjudication in disputes in- 

Agreement entered into by the Raja of- 

Allegiance of the Raja of- .. 

Bairangpunji Sardar’s engagement to be subject to- 

Boundaries of the lands ceded for the station of Cherra Punji 
Boundaries of the station of Cherra Punji extended 

Cherra Punji. Land ceded by the Raja of-for the station of 

Coal-fields leased to the British Government .. •.*, 

Coal-hills at Cherra Punji. Perpetual lease of the — to the British Govern 
ment .. .. .. .. • • 

Coal mines of Bairangpunji. Confirmation of the perpetual lease to 
Government of the — 

Criminals to be surrendered by the Raja of - 

Hajan Manik, Chief of —— 

Lands ceded by the Raja for the station of Cherra Punji 
Lands ceded for the extension of the station of Cherra Punji 
Lands in Sylhet exchanged for the station of Cherra Punji .. 

Lime-stone in-. British Government allowed gratis the use of — 

/ Military service to be rendered by the Raja of - 

Ram Singh's confirmation of all previous engagements with - 

Reward for services promised to the Raja of —- 

Tax for working the coal-fields in- # 

Territorial possessions guaranteed to the Raja of — — 

U. Chandra Singh set aside from the Seimship of - 

U. Hajan Mantk elected Seim of - - 

I T. Roba Sin gh's elec tion as Sei m of- -- 

State Property — 

Khasi Chiefs ' engagement not to alienate —r— 


Straits Settlements— 

Administration of the - 


transferred to the Colonial Office 


Sumatra— , , n 

British objections to the extension of territory by the Netherlands Gov- 

eminent in-. Withdrawal of — 

Narrative of British relations with- 
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Subject. 


Sumatra — concld . 

Netherlands convention for the settlement of the relations in the island 
Petty Chiefships in- 

Sunoki Ujong in the Malayan Peninsula _ 

Lingie, a dependency of- 

Originally a dependency of Johor 
SUNiYAsis in Bhutan— 

Deb Raja’s engagement not to shelter the_- 

Pursuit of the — by British troops 

Supar Punji in the Jaintia and Khasi Hills— 

Allegiance of the elders of-and their cession of rights in lime deposi ts 

Sylhet on the N.-E. Frontier— P 

British Police Regulations extended to_ 

J amua Raja’s engagement to adopt judicial, opium and salt 'arrangement's 

Judicial arrangements to be in force in_ 

Opium Department Regulations extended to — - 

Salt Department Regulations extended to_ 

Sohrah Raja’s establishment of a hit in Bariaile in_ 

Syriam in Burma— 

British Factory established at-.. 
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Tavoy— 

Burma’s cession of the province of_ 

Penasserim Provinces— 

Siamese convention relating to the boundaries of the_ 

1 erritorial Acquisitions— 

Arnbari Fallakotta annexed to British dominions 
Ambari Fallakotta ceded by the Bhutan Rajas 

Assam Duars annexed to British territory 

Bengal D jars annexed to the British Provinces 

Bhutan lands annexed to British territory .. .. % . 

Burma King’s cession of land to the British Government for a factory at 
Bassein .. 

Burmese provinces anuexed to British territory • • 

Territorial Acquisitions— 

Cachar annexed to British territory 
Dalingkot annexed to the British provinces 
Darjeeling ceded by the Raja of Sikkim 
Dewangiri annexed to the British provinces 
Duars ceded by Bhutan Raja ,, .. 

Kedah’s cession of Province Wellesley 

Kedah’s cession of the island of Penang . < ♦ * .! 

Khyrim Raja’s cessiou of laud to the Hon’ble Company .♦ 

Mvliim Chief's cession of lands for the sanitaria at Shillong .. 

Negrais island ceded by the King of Burma to the British Government ., 
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Territorial Acquisitions — concld . 

Penang island ceded by the King of Kedah 
Perak's cession of islands to the British Government 
Prince of Wales' Island ceded by the King of Kedah 
Province Wellesley ceded by the King of Kedah 
Punakha annexed .. .. . • 

Shan States of Kale and Wuntho annexed to British territory 
Sikkim territory confiscated for the misconduct of the Raja .. 

Singapore ceded, in full^sovereignty by the Sultan of Johor to the British 
Government 

..Sohrah Raja's cession of land for a station . 

Sohrah Raja's further grant of land . 

Tula Ram’s cession of territory 

Territorial Exchanges — 

Sylhet lands exchanged for lands in Cherra Punji 

-Rewards — 

Nepal Maharaja, gran ted —7— 

Thags — 

Nepalese engagement for surrender of - 

Thomson, Mr. H. W.— 

( See ** Siam/*) 

Tibet — 

Account of - • • . 00 

Administrative business. Composition of the body elected in ior 

Aggressive attitude of the Tibetans .. 

Bogle, Mr. G. British mission to-under —■ . . 

Boundary of -defined .. •• •• T *’ 

British dealings with -. Friendly missions under Mr. G. Bogle ana 

Captain S. Turner 

British subjects put to death by the Tibetans .. • • • ■ 

Buddhism. * 'Yellow cap '' or reformed school of — formed in the fifteenth 
century . . 

Chang Tang, a province in- 

China. Convention between England and — confirming the Lhasa conven 
tion of 1904 between the British and- 


China. Convention between England and — relating to-and Sikkim 

China. Emperor of — confirms the first " Priest-King ” of-in his 

title of '' Dalai Lama ' ’ 

China Treaty of friendship between-, —, and Jammu 

China. Yearly mission from--to —to pay tribute to the Emperor 

ChineseXmbans established at Lhasa as representatives of their Emperor 

Chinese at Lhasa massacred by Tibetans •; ,, L* . 

•Chinese convention with Great Britain to be respected by the Tibetans .. 
Chinese help the Tibetans against the J amimi troop of Dogras 
Chinese help the Tibetans against the Zungarians and Gurkhas 
Chinese invade Lhasa .. •* # * 

Chinese. Tibetans maintained a spiritual influence over the- 

Chumbi. Assistant Political Officer at — • • • • • • 

Chumbi Valley. , Occupation of the — by the British . • £ 

Dalai Lenina made the supreme authority in- •• .* 

Durand; Sir Mortimer. Interview between — and the Chinese authorities 
in connection with the convention with China relating to and 
Sikkim ** •• 
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( LIX ) 



Subject. 


Tibet— contd. 

Edgar, Mr. J„ deputed to - 
Indian trade with- 

Fine imposed on the Tibetans 


— in connection with questions relating to 


Page. 


F ° re B^itS W ^overSnt e -° f WUh 7 * ^ ^trolledby the 

Fort ^‘!r which impede communication between the British frontier 

“r““ t* br ' 

Gartok. Trade mart at — open to Bri t ish subi eets 

Gurkha encroachments towards_ 

Gurkha War with- 

Gurkhas exempt from payment oi duties in_- 

Gurkhas invade- 

&T J ra< J e m t a , rt at - open to British subjects 

Jammu. 7 reaty of friendship between-China and_ 

j ammu troop of Dogras invade_ 

Kam or Do Kam, a province in_ 

Kashmir’s commercial mission to_ 

Lhasa. British mission’s arrival at — 
hasa, the head-quarters of the supreme government of the country 
y ^ceS e wIl^ PreSSed by thC Gaden ’ Ti - Rim P° chi in a letter to the 

MaCa trSerdI’*uh * d ° n amiS3i ° n Wi ^ the ob ’ ectof ** 

MaC< mi"sJon t ^ eneial I L " in command of the escort of the British 

Manning, Mr. T„ visits Lhksa in diseuise 

Mineral resources pf-.. '* 

Minority arrangements in- 

Mongols invade-.. * * 

National Assembly. Constitution of't'he — in 11 

Nei>-i? ;U TrkkT”' 1 ^ ctt * cment international disputes between — 

* 7 bf^ween anc * — whereby the former pays the latter 

an annual subs,dy ; permits the latter to establish a trading station 
at Lhasa and to maintain a representative there 

Nepalese agreement to restore captured property of _ 

Nepalese engagement to assist in repelling invasions of - 

Nepalese rupture with - 

Nepalese T reaty w i th - 

Operations against the Tibetans 

Partition of — - — into provinces 
Political Officer at Churabi 

Potala palace at Lhasa built by the. first Dalai Lama 

Eoact constructed through Sikkim to the-frontier at the jelap pass .. 

Sa.ute enjoyed by the Tashi Lama . . 

Sarat Chandra Das’s journeys to -- to study Buddhism 

Sikkim. Convention between England and-relating to the —- 

frontier 

Sikkim-frontier defined »., 

Sikkimese. Mutual understanding between the Tibetans and the — i n 
regard to arrangements for grazing their flocks 
Stolen property to be restored by Nepal to - 

Subjects of either State who had taken part in the w ir not to iv mohsh d. 
Succession. Peculiar laws of — in- 

Tashi Ihunpo. Monastery of —near Shigatst built by Grand T am a* 
Tsong-ka-pa 
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Subject. 


Tibet— con cld. 

Tashi Lama’s tour in India and his visits to the Prince of Wales and the 
Viceroy in Calcutta. Salute enjoyed by him 

Temple, Sir Richard, constructs a road to - through Sikkim 

Tq or Ngari Korsum, a province in - 

Trade Agent to be appointed by the Tibetans at Gyantse, Gartok and 
Yatung 

Trade Agents appointed by the British Government at Gvantse and Gartok 
Trade. British mission to-to settle matters relating to — 

Trade. Convention between Great Britain and 
the furtherance of Indian — with - 


-having for its object 


T: Me. Endeavours made with the object of furthering Indian — 
with- 

Trade marts to be opened at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung to which British 
subjects shall have free; access . . 

Trade regulations 

Trade. Tibetan Government refuse to recognise the — convention made 
between the British and the Chinese in respect of trade between 
and Sikkim 

Treaty with Nepal for extradition of murderers 

Tribute of Rs. 10,000 payable to Nepal by- . . 

Troops. Composition of the escort detailed to accompany the British 
mission to- 

Toong-ka-pa installed as the first Grand Lama 

Turner, Captain S. British mission to - under —- 

U. and Tsang, a province in - 

White, Mr. J. C., deputed to the Sikkim frontier to exclude the Tibetans 
from the grazing grounds at Giagong 
Yatung trade mart .. .. . . . • 

Yatung trade mart open to British subjects 
younghnsbarjd, Colonel Francis, appointed British Commissioner on 

the - mission 

Zungarians overrun- . . 

(See also ” Sikkim.”) 

Tikri Duar— 

(See 4 * Gaio Hills In Assam. ’ ’) 

Tipperah— 

Account of the State of- 

Administration of- . Measures adopted for effecting reforms in the 

Assistant Political Agent appointed in - 

Assistant Political Agent appointed Minister of the State 

Bir Chandra Manik, Chief of - 

I’ir Chart'dra Manik. Death of — 

Birendra ICishore Thakur appointed as " Jabraj M or successor 

Boundaries between British territory and -. Settlement of — 

British rule. -brought under — •• *• 

« ' xjeva Barman.' ' Chiefs of -have adopted the family name of — 

Durga Manik recognised as Chief of- 

Extradition with_ effected under the general law and rules 

Mm Chunker Manik’s succession to the Raja of - 

Kasi Chandra Manik 's succession to the Raja of - 

Krishna Eishor Manik 's succession as Raja of- 

Krishna Manik made Raja of-.. 

Lushais and --. The I.angai river to form the boundary bet wee 

the — .. .. • • • * - * • 

Magistrate of British Tipperah appointed ex-nfficin Political Agent for tl 
State > > .. • * . 

Multtdiijiiiitftmtion of - ** 
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( LXI ) 







Subject. 


Tipperah— concld. 

Manikiya, the distinctive family title of the Chief of_ 

Moghal invasion of- 

Muhammadan conquest of_ 

Murshidabad Nawab’s seizure of a portion of_ 

Nazarana taken on successions to the Raj of_ 

Political Agent appointed to reside at the capital of_ 

Political Agent in-abolished as a separate post 

Rnr£r J T^ the ^ ief ^ that of a feudator y to the British Government 
Radha K^hore Deva Barman (Raja) present at the Delhi Coronation Dar 

Radha Kishore Deva Barman ’3 succession to the_State 

Kajdhar Manik recognised as Chief of_ 

Ram Gunga appointed Raja of- .. 

Ram’s rule in- 

Salute enjoyed by the Chief of — ! “ 

Samrcndra Chandra Deva Barman’s claim to the’title of “ Tabrai ” (or 
successor) rejected .. J ) ' or 

Sati forbidden in -- 

Shamsher Ghazi, a Muhammadan marauder, occupies_ 

Succession. Law of —in_ 1 

Survey of the State of- " 

i 1,CrS ? nal \“ Maharaja ” conferred on the present Chief of_ 

Tribute not paid by the Chiefs of — . 

Umakanta Das appointed Minister of_ 

Zamindaris held by the Raja of-in British districts 

(bco also Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Tringanit — 

(See 44 Siam/*) 

Turner, Captain S.— 

(See •* Tibet.**) 
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Vakil(r)— 

Nepal. Arrangement with — for the mutual deputation of a 
representative of his Government .. ,, 

Sikkim Raja to send a —— to reside in Darjeeling 


108 

23a 


w 

Waste Lands— 

Khasi Chief's engagement to cede_ 

Langrin Chiefs „ _ 

Maharam Chief’s M 

Nongkhlao Chief's „ ” _ 

Whits, Mr, J. C,— 

(See “ Bhutan on the North-East Front "t' ’ and " SihHim. 
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Subject. 
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Nil. 


YA'TUNG—- 

* {See ' * Sikkim ’ 1 and also " Tibet. M ) 

Ye-u Province in Burma 

King of Ava’s cession of the- 

Younghusband, Colonel Francis—- 

(See ‘ 1 Sikkim ' 1 and also Tibet. ) 

YUNZA Bnt!9h U ^bjec;nrChiengmai amenable to Deputy Commissioner's 

court at- • • *' , 

Powers of the British officer stationed at —- • • ** 

Superintendent appointed with powers of 1 olitical Agent at 


ZUNGARIANS— 

(See 4t Tibet/*) 
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